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Sib, 

An  attempt  to  BketcH  the  life  and  character  of  one  of  the 
greatest  stateemen  of  modem  times,  or  perhaps  of  any  age, 
maj  with  propriety  be  addressed  to  one  of  his  eminent 
coontrymen ;  who  is  himself  connected  with  that  part  of 
Ireland  where  Mr.  Burke  spent  his  earlier  years  and  also 
with  his  £Eimily ;  who  acquired  his  relish  for  learning  in  the 
same  yenerable  academic  retreat ;  who  possesses  much  of  his 
taste,  much  of  his  lore  for  the  !Fine  Arts,  much  of  his 
literuy  talent,  and  no  ordinary  share  of  his  laborious  devotion 
to  Public  business. 

That  it  is  quite  worthy  of  a  man  so  distinguished,  I  am 
by  no  means  Tain  enough  to  believe.  To  ren&r  full  justice 
to  his  various  genius  and  acquirements,  demands  some  of 
his  own  powers.  But  the  design  may  indicate  desire  at  least 
to  appreciate  true  greatness.  I  am  anxious  therefore  to 
render  all  the  honours  that  are  his  due — more  especially  for 
the  successful  defence  of  those  venerable  institutions  of  our 
country  which  he  so  thoroughly  understood  and  valued,  and 
by  their  influence  over  the^glish  people  saved  not  only  our 
ifational  independence  but  even  the  semblance  of  freedom 
in  Europe,  in  that  long  and  fearful  struggle  now  happily 
tenniiiated. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

Sir, 
Your  most  faithful,  and  obedient  servant, 

JAMES  FBIOB. 


191782 
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ADVERTISEMENT  TO  THE  ITPTH  EDITION. 


Thi  ftronr  exteBded  to  this  biographj^  for  many  jean,  as 
•befwn  bj  the  sale  of  several  large  eoitiona,  has  occasioned 
the  demand  for  a  new  issue.  In  conformitj  with  the  spirit 
of  the  times,  a  more  popular  form  is  assumed,  so  as  to  bring 
the  Tc^ume  within  the  reach  of  that  large  and  increasing 
dass  of  readers  who  desire  to  hare  standard  works  in  a  port- 
able compass,  and  of  others  whose  thirst  for  information  on 
topics  of  general  interest  may  exceed  their  means  of  acquiring 
it.  With  this  riew,  the  work  has  undergone  careful  revision. 
No  abbreviation  has  been  made  in  the  narratire,  which,  on 
the  eontraiy,  is  rendered  more  full  bj  additions  and  references 
to  the  correspondence  of  its  subject.  Those  letters  only 
have  been  omitted  that  possess  little  immediate  connexion 
with  the  occurrences  of  Eurke's  life,  and  which  will  find  a 
more  appropriate  place  in  the  bodj  of  his  works. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  state,  in  testimony  of  the  care  with 
which  the  work  was  originally  written,  that  in  the  many 
volumes  of  contemporary  men  and  history  since  publishea, 
or  in  the  four  rolumes  of  correspondence  issued  under  the 
care  of  Earl  Eitzwilliam  and  Sir  Bichard  Bourke,  no  inci- 
dent that  I  have  mentioned  is  contradicted,  and  no  new  one 
ha^  been  added. 

The  sources  indeed  whence  I  drew  my  information,  rendered 
the  omission  of  any  event  of  moment  improbable.  To  those 
formerly  noticed,  may  be  added  the  following :  The  recollec- 
tions of  Mr.  Burke's  niece,  Mrs.  Haviland,  for  several  years 
an  inmate  of  her  uncle's  house,  as  communicated  by  her  son ; 
those  of  Mr.  Shackleton,  Burke's  schoolfellow,  and  of  his 
daughter  Mrs.  Leadbeater,  with  both  of  whom  frequent  cor- 
respondence was  maintained ;  several  others  of  his  private 
friends  and  correspondents  to  whom  occasional  reference 
occurs ;  while  from  another  contemporary  source,  materials 
previously  unknown  were  put  into  my  hands  illustrative  of 
nis  studies  and  pursuits  while  in  Trinity  College,  of  which 
it  will  be  seen  occasional  use  is  made. 


•  • 


Ul  jU>TXBTIB£MEKT  TO   THE   7I7TH  EDITIOIT. 

Altogether,  these  furnish  eyidence  of  early  formation  of 
character,  and  indicate  how  truly  the  predilections  of  the 
youth  were  destined  to  shine  forth  in  the  man.  Few  readers 
but  will  find  interest  in  tracing  out  such  a  career.  Personally 
I  cannot  but  feel  gratified  at  haying  lent  my  humble  aid  to 
the  more  just  representation  of  his  motiyes  and  character 
at  a  time  when  there  was  a  disposition  to  throw  censure  upon 
both,  by  the  suryiying  members  of  an  angry,  because  discom- 
fited, order  of  politicians,  who  had  neyer  forgiyen  their 
oyerthrow  on  the  questions  connected  with  fieyolutionary 
France.  Not  are  the  anticipations  in  the  original  preface  to 
this  publication  less  fully  yerified,  namely,  that  the  miscon- 
structions to  which  he  had  been  subjected  would  soon  cease; 
that  esteem  no  less  than  fiune  awaited  him ;  and  that  while 
receding  from  the  fleeting  passions  and  contentions  of  the 
day,  he  would  ascend  to  that  position  among  the  first  order  of 
mankind,  where  according  to  the  estimate  of  the  distin- 
guished men  of  the  last  and  of  the  present  age,  as  will  be 
seen  in  the  sixteenth  chapter  of  this  work,  he  has  no  superiflC 
and  scarcely  an  equal. 


Norfolk  CbescbmTv 
SepUmifr,  1864. 


ADVERTISEMENT  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 


Iir  presenting  a  second  and  mncli  enlarged  edition  of  this 
work  to  the  public,  the  writer  cannot  omit  to  express  his 
acknowledgments  for  the  favourable  reception  experienced 
by  the  first ;  not  only  from  the  periodical  censors  of  litera- 
ture who  assume  to  guide  public  taste,  but  from  private 
testimonies  of  approbation  anorded  by  persons  of  the  very 
first  consideration  and  talents  in  the  country.'^  Opinions 
which  would  seem  to  be  confirmed  hj  the  sale  of  a  lar^  im- 
pression of  the  work  in  no  very  considerable  space  of  time. 

This  encouragement  induced  corresponding  diligence  on 
his  part,  to  endeavour,  by  every  available  means,  to  add  to 
its  mterest  and  correctness ;  and  the  inquiry  and  research 
resorted  to  with  this  view  though  laborious,  have  not  been 
in  vain.  The  additional  matter  collected,  almost  the  whole 
of  which  is  original,  adds  nearly  a  second  volume  to  the 
work,  and  has  necessarilv  caused  a  new  arrangement  in  many 
parts  for  its  introduction  in  the  order  of  time,  while  other 
passaees  are  wholly  re-written.  The  work  may  thence  be 
oonsidiered  in  many  parts  new.  This  plan  he  conceived  to 
be  more  systematic  and  desirable  than  merely  to  give  a 
supplemental  volume  of  disjointed  letters,  anecdotes,  and 
frajpnents  thrown  together  without  such  coherence  as  their 
nature  and  importance  deserved. 

Por  the  information  thus  received  the  writer  is  indebted 
to  a  variety  of  sources  upon  which  he  can  place  implicit  re- 
liance, fikmie  of  these  are  noticed  in  the  progress  of  the 
vohunes.  Several  persons  to  whom  he  is  ooliged,  think  it 
obirosive  or  unnecessary  to  give  their  names  to  the  world 
upon  circumstances  of  lighter  moment  in  themselves,  or 
which  carry  with  them  in  substance  a  sufficient  guarantee  of 
tnthentici^.    He  should  be  ungrateful  however  not  to  avow 

*  Tlie  lata  Earl  of  LiTerpool,  wh«a  Prime  Miniiter ;  Mr.  Canning, 
when  Secretary  of  State ;  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Sir  James  Uackintoah,  and 
7  othcn  of  high  political  poaitioii. 


XlW  ASTXBTIBEMEKT  TO  THE 

in  a  particular  manner  his  acknowledgments  to  the  Hon. 
Sir  William  C.  Smith,  Bart.,  F.R.S.,  Second  Baron  of  the 
Court  of  Exche<juer  in  Ireland,  for  the  documents  with  which 
he  has  been  obliging  enough  to  favour  him.  He  is  likewise 
indebted  for  some  contributions  to  the  late  Mr.  James 
Oomme,  F.S.A.,  who  died  shortly  after  they  were  communi- 
cated. But  more  especially  his  thanks  are  due  to  Thomas 
Haviland  Burke,  Esq.  of  Lincoln*s  Inn,  grand  nephew  and 
nearest  surviving  relative  to  Mr.  Burke,  and  no  less  near  to 
him  in  the  virtues  of  the  heart  than  in  blood,  and  who,  from 
the  satisfaction  which  the  writer  has  derived  from  his  per- 
sonal acquaintance,  he  must  consider  to  require  only  more 
time  and  opportunities  to  display  no  inconsiderable  portion 
of  the  talents  of  his  family.  He  has  been  kind  enough  to 
supply  every  document  and  information  in  his  power  for 
these  volumes. 

To  advert  to  the  criticisms  passed  upon  the  work  wHl  not 
be  thought  necessary  further  than  to  acknowledge  the  con- 
ciliatory and  approving  spirit  in  which  thev  are  generally 
couched.  It  is  satisfactory  also  to  find  that  the  plan  chalked 
out  by  the  writer  for  himself,  of  touching^  very  briefly  upon 
the  parliamentary  and  other  great  public  labours  of  Mr. 
Burke,  which  are  already  embodied  in  the  histoiy  of  the 
country  as  well  as  in  other  works  of  general  interest  and  of 
course  accessible  to  every  description  of  reader,  has  been 
approved. 

Much  of  the  favour  shewn  to  the  author  arises  no  doubt 
from  the  great  popularity  of  his  subject  with  the  best 
informed  and  reflecting  order  of  men.  But  it  is  not  to  be 
denied,  that  there  is  in  this  country  a  considerable  number 
of  politicians,  who  from  strong  bias  in  judgment,  or  pecu- 
Hanty  of  opinion  upon  certain  constitutional  points,  persist 
in  censuring  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Burke  for  the  part  he  took 
on  the  question  of  the  French  Eevolution,  although  it  mi^fat 
be  supposed  that  observation  and  the  progress  ofevents,  m- 
dependent  of  all  argument,  had  confirmed  the  accuracy  of  his 
views  on  that  matter  beyond  dispute. 

It  was  not  therefore  with  much  surprise  that  he  lately 
(1825)  saw  an  attempt,  under  cover  of  a  criticism  on  his 
bookt  to  maintain  that  Mr.  Burke  was  so  far  mistaken  in 
his  assertion  of  there  being  no  good  likely  to  result  from  the 
Bevolution,  that  France  had  at  length  acquired  by  it  that 
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freedom  for  which  she  had  so  long  contended.  This  state- 
ment does  not  fiurlj  give  his  argument.  He  never  said,  ot 
beliered,  that  she  was  condemned  to  such  a  state  of  perpetual, 
irroversible  slaverj,  that  no  accident  in  the  progress  of  time 
could  extricate  her  from  it.  What  he  reallj  said  and  enforced 
was,  that  her  Bevolution  of  which  she  was  at  first  so  proud, 
contained  no  one  principle  of  which  a  wise  and  good  man 
could  approve;  that  its  acts,  means,  and  purposes  were 
indefensible ;  and  that  in  itself  it  was  not  likelj  to  lead 
to  anj  system  of  rational  freedom.  Experience  has  taught 
us  that  it  did  not  Toluntarilj  introduce  or  attempt  to  intro- 
duce, any  such  system. 

Another  critical  remark  about  France  having  contended 
for  the  establishment  of  her  constitutional  freedom,  is  so 
notoriouslj  contrary  to  fisict,  that  the  wonder  has  been  how 
perseveringly  the  nation  struggled  against  it.  She  never,  in 
fact,  seriously  set  about  seeking  it ;  neither  did  she  by  the 
exertion  of  any  wisdom,  talent,  or  intelligence  of  her  own, 
win  it.  The  freedom,  or  the  rudiments  of  freedom  now 
enjoyed,  were  thrust  upon  her.  A  series  of  fortuitous  cir- 
cumstances which  she  not  only  did  not  forward,  but  on  the 
contrary  opposed  by  every  means  in  her  power,  led'to  the 
production  and  establishment  of  the  Charter.  That  important 
measure,  therefore,  so  far  from  being  her  own  work,  was  the 
business  of  the  combined  armies  of  Europe. 

We  may  fairly  question  whether  she  ever  possessed  clear 
conceptions  of  the  blessings  of  a  free  constitution,  or  under* 
stood  anything  of  how  it  was  to  be  introduced  or  managed. 
For  with  the  example  of  England  before  her,  which  might 
be  considered  a  sufficient  guard  against  committing  gross 
mistakes,  she  plunged  every  succeeding  year  from  her  first 
efforts  deeper  and  deeper  into  error ;  floundering  from  simple 
financial  embarrassments  into  general  anarchy ;  from  anarchy 
into  a  system  of  massacre  and  tyranny ;  from  this  into  the 
crude  and  impracticable  scheme  of  a  directory ;  from  a 
directory  into  a  poor  imitation  of  the  consular  government 
of  ancient  Bome ;  and  from  this  pedantic  folly  into  the  next 
and  natural  stage,  a  grinding  military  despotism.  In  all  this 
series  of  changes  there  was  no  approach  to  the  establishment 
of  consistent,  steady,  practical  liberty.  And  at  the  be^nning 
of  1814  she  had  neither  in  fact  nor  in  appearance  advanced 
one  step  nearer  to  obtaining  it,  than  in  1714  or  any  othef 
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period  o(  her  history ;  nor  was  likely  so  to  do,  had  not  tbs 
wild  ambition  of  her  ruler  led  to  his  downfal  and  to  the 

feneral  change  in  her  institutions.  Consequently  France 
as  no  claim  to  be  considered  her  own  liberator.  So  far 
from  it  she  struggled  hard  to  continue  enslaYed,  and  was  at 
length  only  by  defeat  and  misfortune  drubbed  out  of  her 
propensity  for  the  restraints  of  absolute  government.  While 
a  constitutional  system,  the  most  valuable  present  that  could 
possibly  be  made  to  any  nation,  worth  more  than  all  the 
conquests  ever  effected  liadshe  been  permitted  to  retain  them 
all,  has  been  a  gift  from  her  conquerors — not  her  own  ac- 
quisition. 

So  little  therefore  did  her  revolution,  with  all  its  spolia- 
tions, proscriptions,  terrors,  massacres,  and  wars,  for  more 
than  twenty-two  years,  effect  for  its  nominal  aim — that  of 
givinff  freedom  and  security  to  her  people.  And  so  fully 
was  the  anticipation  of  Mr.  Biu'ke  verified,  that  an  event 
which  inflicted  and  permitted  so  many  evils,  could  scarcely, 
when  left  to  itself  be  productive  of  good. 
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Pbw  ihingf  interest  the  curiosity  of  mankind  more,  or 
prore  BO  instructive  in  themselves,  as  to  trace  the  progress 
of  a  powerful  mind,  bj  the  honourable  exertion  of  native 
energies,  rising  amid  serious  obstructions  and  difficulties 
from  a  private  condition  to  stations  of  public  eminence  and 
trust,  and  in  its  progress  acquiring  the  power  to  rule,  or  to 
influence  the  destiny  of  bations. 

Such  a  person,  as  sprung  not  from  the  privileged  few,  but 
from  among  the  mass  of  the  people,  we  feel  to  be  one  of 
ourselves.  Our  sympathies  go  along  with  him  in  his  career. 
The  young  imagine  tnat  it  may  possibly  be  their  own  case. 
The  old,  with  a  glance  of  retrospective  regret,  may  fancy 
that,  with  a  little  more  of  the  favour  of  fortune,  it  might  have 
been  theirs.  And,  at  any  rate,  we  are  anxious  to  ascertain 
the  causes  of  his  superiority,  to  treasure  up  his  experience,  to 
profit  by  what  he  experienced  to  be  useful,  to  avoid  what  he 
found  to  be  disadvantageous.  The  lesson  becomes  doubly 
instructive  to  that  large  class  of  society  who  are  born  to  be 
the  architects  of  their  own  fortune  when  it  impresses  the 
great  truth,  that  natural  endowments  however  great,  receive 
their  hij{;hest  polish  and  power,  their  only  secure  reward, 
from  diligent  sUidy — ^frx>m  continued,  unwearied  application — 
a  homely  frunilty  within  the  reach  of  all  men ;  one  whose 
finits,  as  they  bear  testimony  to  the  industry  of  the  possessor 
and  intrinsic  value  of  the  possession,  are  above  all  others 
likely  to  wear  well.  Of  the  great  results  of  such  endow- 
ments, fostered  and  directed  by  such  cultivation,  we  have  not 
a  more  distinguished  example  than  Edmund  Burke. 

To  an  attentive  reader  of  our  political  and  literary  history 
durine  the  sixty  years  that  are  past,*  no  name  will  more  fre- 
quency attract  attention,  whether  we  consider  the  large 
space  he  occupied  in  the  public  eye,  the  original  genius  he 
possessed,  the  diversified  talents  he  displayed,  the  great 
events  connected  with  the  whole  of  his  puolio  life,  and  the 
alternate  eulogy  and  abuse  by  which  since  the  period  of  the 
French  Bevol'^tion,  his  reputation  has  been  assailed. 

*  This  WM  written  iu  1624. 
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Two  slight  accounts  of  this  remarlcable  msn  have  -  been 
written.  One  was  a  volume  of  slander,  dictated  b^  envenomed 
partyspirit  and  probably  meant  atthe  moment  to  answer  BOtne 
party  purpose.  The  other  woa  more  just  to  his  deaerts  ;  but 
both  were  wholly  deficient  In  iacts,  very  little  being 
stated  or  known  of  his  family  or  early  life  until  his  cun> 
nesioQ  with  the  Marquis  of  Bcckingbam  and  subse- 
quent entry  into  Parliament.  Obvious  as  this  deficiency 
in  political  biography  was,  accident  suggested  to  the  present 
writer  the  attempt  to  supply  it.  Contemplating  his  qualities 
natural  and  acquired,  ana  his  career  at  larse  aa  extraordinary 
and  successful,  he  drew  up  a  character  of  him  atsomelen^n 
in  the  autumn  of  1819,  which  being  thrown  by  for  above 
two  years  without  further  notice,  chanced  when  lying  on 
his  desk  to  come  under  the  notice  of  a  friend,  who  recom- 
mended that  it  should  be  enlarged  and  altered  &om  the  form 
it  then  bore:  for  that  as  it  stood  some  parte  would  be  obscure 
to  the  general  reader,  some  liable  to  mistake  or  misapplication, 
and  some,  perhaps  unintelligible  if  not  grounded  upon  a 
memoir.  This  additional  labour  was  undertaken  certainly 
without  regret.  Some  new  materials  were  already  in  the 
writer's  huids,  and  by  application  to  various  friends  in 
England  and  Ireland,  a  varietv  of  others,  chiefly  unknown  to 
the  world  and  of  undoubtea  authenticity  were  procured. 
And  as  iUustrative  of  his  opinions,  criticisms,  and  style  of 
correspondence,  as  well  of  the  Iriendly  aa  of  the  more  formal 
description,  several  letters  have  been  added,  little  or  not  At 
all  familiar  to  the  public  eye. 

An  extended  detail  of  his  career,  embracing  minut«  ex- 
position of  labours  in  Parliament,  in  Westminster  HaLl  on  the 
prosecution  of  Haatings,  or  of  his  published  works,  together 
with  lengthened  notices  of  American,  India,  French  or  other 
important  public  afiairs  with  which  he  was  much  concerned, 
was  not  deemed  necessary.  Judicious  biography  does  not 
iKf^uire  this.  To  make  such  a  work  long,  deprives  it  of  half 
its  iutereat.  Besides,  auch  labours  make  part  of  the  histoiy 
of  tht'  country,  and  would  overload  any  private  memoir 
bi>yoiid  tlie  time  or  patience  of  ordinary  readers.  Norwould 
1  tbrget  the  dictum  of  the  eminent  man  whose  life  is  hers 
*«t^rdi.'d  "  that  a  great  book  is  &  ^reat  evil."  I  have  aimed 
'lerefore  not  to  make  a  great  book,  but  a  compact  one ;  t« 
mdeute  within  a  moderate  compass  all  that  was  necoseaiy 
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to  be  known  and  which  few  would  seek  in  the  ponderouB  fomi 
of  two  or  more  quartos.  The  particulars  of  nis  exertions  in 
the  various  scenea  alluded  to  will  be  found  in  his  works,  in 
four  Yolumes  of  speeches  printed  bj  an  anonymous  editor  in 
1816,  and  in  specific  histories  of  the  events  with  which  he 
was  connected.  Here  it  is  only  necessary  to  mention  them 
in  brief.  The  notices  in  explanation  or  illustration  are  chiefly 
drawn  from  himself  and  in  his  own  words. 

Gbeat  as  is  the  reputation  of  this  eminent  man,  it  stands 
so  &r  as  party  feelings  are  concerned,  in  rather  a  singular 
predicament.  It  is  well  known  that  he  would  not  go  all 
lengths  with  any  body  of  men,  and  constantly  declined  to 
iail  in  with  popular  humours,  of  the  tendency  of  which  he 
had  the  smallest  doubt.  A  contrary  plan  would  have  insured 
to  him,  as  it  did  to  others,  a  great  increase  of  general  favour ; 
but  he  was  a  man  of  no  compromises  excepting  under  the 
pressure  of  irresistible  necessity,  and  then  yielded  only  with 
a  bad  grace.  Right,  under  whatever  circumstances,  appears 
to  have  been  bis  predominant  passion.  Thus  he  had  an  utter 
abhorrence  of  any  thing  resembling  undue  exercise  of  power 
or  domination  no  matter  from  what  quarter  it  proceeded ; 
and  by  endeavouring  to  preserve  a  certain  balance  of  powers 
m  the  state  as  well  as  in  different  orders  of  the  community 
and  in  the  different  interests,  religious,  political,  and  com- 
mercial of  the  kingdom  by  stepping  in  to  the  assistance  of 
the  weak  against  the  strong,  which  is  beyond  dispute  the 
duty  of  honest  patriotism  and  sound  wisdom,  he  incurred 
censure  from  the  more  violent  or  domineering  of  eveir  class. 
He  was  assailed  by  the  zealots  of  power  for  opposing  the 
coercion  of  America,  and  for  prosecuting  Mr.  Hastings  ;  by 
the  zealots  of  freedom  for  opposing  French  Bevohition  ;  by 
zealots  in  religion  for  advocatmg  the  cause  of  the  dissenters 
and  Koman  Catholics ;  and  by  zealots  of  various  descriptions  in 
affairs  of  less  moment.  Many  reasons  might  be  adduced  why 
he  was  not  always  at  the  head  of  the  party  whose  cause  he 
chiefly  espoused ;  the  chief  of  which  perhaps  were,  that  he 
wanted  that  consequence  from  birth,  fortune,  and  family  con- 
nexion, which  with  great  abilities  and  amiable  private  qualities, 
centred  in  Mr.  Fox. 

While,  therefore,  the  two  great  divisions  in  politics  of 
Whig  and  Torv,  the  former  more  especially,  have  deemed  it 
a  species  of  allegiance  to  endeavour  to  depress  his  name  for 
the  purpose  of  exalting  those  of  their  particular  leaders ; 
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snd  a  more  violent  though  a  amall  body,  known  under  variom 
appellations  hare  Bwom  ceaseless  enmity  toe  his  overtbrow 
of  their  doctrines  during  the  rerolutionary  ferer  in  Fnmoe, 
'  no  special  pnrt^  remained  on  whom  devolved  the  obligation 
of  upholding  his  fame.  The  old  Whiz  connexion  of  which 
he  was  so  long  the  toneue  and  the  som,  ought  to  have  per- 
formed this  duty,  but  they  wanted  vigour,  or  had  become 
merged  in  other  parties.  Depreciation  and  abuse  from 
political  adversaries  have  in  conaeijuence  been  suffered  to 
remain  uncontradicted.  If  he  did  not  write  and  speak 
himself  into  repute,  nobody  etae  peiii^s  can  do  it  for  nim  ; 
no  oneelse  certainly  has  hithertoattempted  it.  He  has  been 
left  to  the  buovoncy  of  his  own  merits;  to  sink  or  awim  in 
public  opinion  by  intrinsic  powers.  "  For  what  I  have  been," 
said  he,  "  I  put  myself  upon  my  country ; "  and  among  the 
educated  and  dispassionate  part  of  it  he  has  no  reason 
to  complain  of  the  decision.  He  has  worked  his  way  into 
general  esteem,  not  by  the  applauding  pens  of  intoxicated 
followers,  but  by  more  eloquent  though  less  noisy  advocates — 
by  the  slow  but  steady  and  sure  evolution  of  national 
sentiment,  bj  the  living  and  flourishing  evidences  to  his 
deserts  of  a  constitution  preserved  from  demolition  or  inroad, 
an  unshaken  throne,  an  unpolluted  altar,  an  unplundered 
nobility  and  gentry,  and  the  continuance  of  those  moral  ties 
and  haoitudes  which  bind  together  and  form  the  safeguard 
of  the  whole. 

Misrepresentation  indeed  may  answer  its  end  for  a  time. 
And  were  it  not  indicative  of  angry  or  mistaken  feeling,  it 
would  be  curious  to  observe  the  ignorance  or  prejudice  re- 
specting the  sentiments  of  Burke  on  a  variety  of  public 
matters  by  persons  who  at  a  venture  attribute  to  him  any 
thing  that  happens  to  be  unpopular  at  the  moment — circum- 
stances in  which  he  had  no  participation  or  interest,  and 
principles  which  he  opposed  and  disclaimed.  In  this  spirit 
tbe  reverend  president  of  a  political  society  at  Liverpool 
not  long  ago  stigmatised  him  as  a  deserter  &om  the  cause  of 
|)nrliuinentarr  reform ;  and  more  than  one  of  the  orators  of 
eiv'iu  aasembliies  in  Loudon,  amid  other  flying  reproaches 
just  us  much  founded  in  truth,  repeated  the  accusation.  At 
tivi)  or  three  county  meetings  held  some  time  back,  he  was 
rpoken  of  as  a  sinecure  placeman  and  enemy  to  liberty.  At 
->  large  book  establi aliment  in  Loudon,  on  inquiring  for  a 

luiiie  in  which  it  wan  said  there  was  something  concerning 
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him,  **%  aalare,  sir,  I  suppose,"  was  the  reply ;  as  if  satire 
was  tbe  legitimate  coin  with  which  his  public  labours  deserved 
to  be  repaid.  In  a  private  company  of  that  consideration  iu 
society  in  which  I  least  expected  toiiear  observations  thrown 
out  01  an  illiberal  or  untrue  description,  his  motives  in  the 
impeachmoit  of  Hastings  were  sharply  arraigned  by  some 
members  of  what  is  called  the  Indian  interest,  though  on 
being  pushed  for  facts,  none  of  the  party  could  assign  any 
thing  like  au  improper  motive.  In  another  company,  less 
select  but  of  some  consideration,  he  was  admitted  to  be  a 
most  surprising  man,  but  unhappQy  opposed  to  the  refor* 
matioQ  of  all  u>uses  in  government,  in  a  third  he  was  an 
ingenious  and  able  writer,  but  too  Jlowery  in  his  stvle.  In 
a  fourth,  his  political  conduct  was  said  to  be  regumted  by 
regard  merely  to  his  own  interests.  In  a  fifth,  probably 
from  the  want  of  some  better  handle  for  censure,  it  was 
gravely  urged  as  a  drawback  upon  his  fame,  that  he  originally 
possessed  no  private  property;  nay  that  he  was  humble  enough 
to  reoeiye  the  profits  of  ms  literary  labours,  and  that  at 
length  he  accepted  of  a  pension ; — so  that,  by  this  ingenious 
argument  the  original  sin  charged  against  him  of  want  of 
fortune  was  not  permitted  to  be  remedied,  either  by  the  fair 
exerdon  of  those  talents  with  which  Providence  had  endowed 
him  or  by  public  gratitude.  All  these  circumstances  came 
lately  under  the  eye  and  ear  of  the  writer.  They  are  samples 
of  what  is  heard  every  day  in  the  ill-read,  or  ill-considered 
remarks  of  such  as  have  not  taken  the  trouble  to  be  better 
informed ;  and  are  only  worthy  of  notice  as  coming  occa- 
sionally from  persons  who  assume  a  lead  in  conversation,  and 
who  would  have  felt  not  a  little  indignant  at  being  told, 
what  was  nevertheless  fact,  that  they  were  disseminating 
untruths  or  nonsense. 

Another  order  of  persons,  of  more  influence  and  infer- 
mati<Hi,  chiefly  of  the  class  of  public  writers,  who  have  in 
view  to  exalt  another  great  political  name,  that  of  Mr.  Fox, 
think  it  necessary  for  this  purpose  to  lower,  though  iudirectly 
and  circuitously,  the  reputation  of  Burke. 

From  these  we  hear  of  him  frequently  as  a  man  of  great 
genius,  of  many  acquirements,  of  brilliant  fimcy,  and  amusing 
talents ;  keeping  out  of  view,  as  if  unknown,  those  more 
useful  and  profound  qualities  which  constitute  his  chief  claims 
to  distinction.  Sometimes  again,  he  is  what  they  are  pleased 
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to  term  a  philoaophieal  politician,  meaning  by  this  to  imply 
something  different  from  &  practical  statesman.  Sometimes 
lie  is  even  admitted  to  be  the  greatest  writer  of  the  age, 
while  little  allusion  is  made  to  that  parliamentary  eloquence 
vrhich  mode  his  name  as  an  orator  more  celebrated  on  the 
continent  of  Europe,  while  still  a  member  of  the  House  of 
CommoDs,  than  those  of  his  great  rivals,  and  which  enabled 
liiin  to  take  the  lead  many  years  in  that  assembly,  added  to 
receiving  the  then  (1774)  unusual  honour  of  an  invitation 
to  represent,  free  of  expense,  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  the 
kingdom.  Occasionally  hints  are  dropped  of  how  much 
better  his  genius  would  have  been  exerted  in  many  other 
ways  than  in  politics — what  a  brilliant  career  for  instance, 
lie  would  have  run  as  Professor  in  a  University — or  similar 
sphere  of  exertion.  Such  opinions  are  merely  idle.  Fitted 
no  doubt  to  eicel  in  any  thing  to  which  a  large,  an  acute, 
and  vigorous  mind  wos  applied,  we  need  not  speculate  on 
what  he  might  have  been,  out  render  honour  to  the  singular 
ability  displayed  in  the  station  be  actually  filled.  For  that 
post  nature  and  inclination  had  fitted  him  by  an  early  bias 
toward  the  consideration  of  public  affairs,  large  acquisitions 
of  the  necessary  knowledge,  and  striking  facility  in  giving 
utterance  to  the  opinions  formed ;  while  there  is  little  doubt 
that  more  of  the  strength  of  his  miud  was  put  forth  by  the 
contentions  inseparable  from  polities  than  could  have  been 
effected  by  any  other  species  of  diHcussion.  But  if  he  has 
left  behind  in  the  track  of  life  deliberately  adopted,  more 
materials  for  fame  than  either  of  bis  contemporaries  or  pre- 
decessors, namely  the  finest  orations  in  the  English  language, 
the  ablest  political  disquisitions,  the  introduction  or  support 
of  a  series  of  important  constitutional  measures  for  nearly 
thirty  years  together,  and  a  reputation  perhaps  above  any 
other  for  practical  wisdom,  not  resting  on  opinion  of  the 
moment  but  on  record  in  his  speeches  and  writmgB  ; — surely 
it  savours  of  trifling  to  say  that  he  would  have  succeeded 
YietttT  itt  any  other  pursuit. 

It  is  time  that  this  species  of  warfare  against  his  fame 
Bliould  eease.  No  man  indeed  intimately  conversant  with 
public  ufiiiirs  lias  been  misled  by  it,  as  the  debates  in  Parlia< 
ment  almost  every  night  of  every  session  testify  j  but  it  has 
■erved  its  turn  pretty  effectually  among  that  multitude  of 

rsons  who  are  less  acquainted  with  such  matters,  and  who 
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rospecting  no  sinister  Tiews,  take  for  granted  what  is  said 
^n-itbout  undergoing  the  labour  of  inquiring  for  themselves. 
Should  the  present  attempt  enable  anj  of  these  to  appreciate 
more  justljr  the  powers  or  character  of  one  to  whom  this 
country  is  under  deep  obligations,  the  writer  will  not  deem 
his  labour  misapplied.  SEis  testimony  at  least  is  impartial. 
He  has  no  parly  purposes  to  answer ;  no  influence  to  court ; 
no  interest  to  push  ;  excepting  that  common  interest  felt  by 
every  generous  mind,  of  rendering  to  a  distinguished  an2i 
virtuous  character  those  honours  which  are  its  due. 


Lut  of  the  chief  Writinge  of  the  Right  Hon.  Edmubd  Burke, 
arranged^  ae  nearly  as  possible,  in  Chronological  Order,  ana 
with  Reference  to  the  Volumes  of  his  works  {Svo.  edit,)  in 
which  they  may  be  found. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  speeches,  and 
notes  of  speeches,  enumerated  in  the  following  catalogue,  are 
such  only  as  have  a  place  in  his  works  published  by  his 
executors.  Four  volumes  of  speeches,  most  of  them  not 
inserted  in  his  Works,  have  been  collected,  and  given  to  the 
world  by  a  different  Editor;  and  though  necessarily  im- 
perfect, as  being  taken  from  casual  and  unauthorized  reports 
when  reporting  was  at  a  low  ebb,  they  are  probably  the 
best  that  can  now  be  procured. 

The  letters  specified  in  this  enumeration  are  all  upon 
public  affairs;  some  of  them  published  soon  after  being 
written,  some  not ;  and  the  greater  number  forming  pamphlets 
of  considerable  size. 

The  pieces  marked  thus  (**)  are  likevrise  not  included  in  hia 
Works,  though  no  doubt  is  entertained  of  their  authenticity. 

POETBT. 

^^Translation  of  an  Idyllium  of  Theocritus  about  1744. 
**Several  Scenes  of  a  Flays  on  the  Subject  of 
\  Alfred  the  Ghreat        •        *        .        •        •    ibid. 

^Ballitore,  a  short  Poem  •      '  •        •        •        .  1754. 
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♦•Lines  on  the  River  Blackwater  .  .  .  1745. 
••Translation  of  the  concluding  Portion  of  the  2nd 

Qeorgic  of  Virgil 1746. 

••Lines  to  John  Darner,  Esq 1747. 

•♦The  Beformer — Periodical  Paper  puhlished  in 

Dublin 1748. 

••Lines  to   Mr.  Bichard   Sbackleton,    on   his 

Marriage 1748. 

••And  several  shorter  Pieces,  still  thought  to  be 

in  existence. 

KiSOELLAKSOrS. 

Hints  for  an  Essay  on  the  Drama  .  •  about  1754.  x 
Vindication  of  Natural  Society  .  .  .  .  1756.  i 
Philosophical  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  of  our  Ideas 

of  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful      .        .        .  1756.       i 
••An  Account  of  the  European  Settlements  in 

America,  2  vols.  8vo.  ....  1767. 

Essay  towards  an  Abridgment  of  English  History, 
from  the  Livasion  of  Julius  CsBsar  to  the 
End  of  the  Beign  of  King  John        .        .  1757        X 
••Annual  Begister — at  first  the  whole  Work, 

afterwarcb  only  the  Historical  Article         .  1758,  Ac* 
Fragments  of  a  Tract  (75  octavo  pages)  on  the 

Popery  Laws  in  Ireland     •        .        .        •  1761.     ix 
Short  Accoimt  of  a  late  Short  Administration    .  1766.     ii 
••Humorous  Beply  to  the   preceding,  signed 
Whittington,  a  Tallow  Chandler, of  Cateaton- 
street ;  and  Ship  News  for  1765 — both  be- 
lieved to  be  Mr.  Burke's    ....  1766. 
Observations  on  a  lat«  Publication,  intituled  the 

Present  State  of  the  Nation       .        .        .  1769.      n 
Thoughts  on  the  Cause  of  the  present  Discontents  1778.      u 

••Idea  of  a  Perfect  Wife 1770, 

Notes  of  a  Speech  on  the  Middlesex  Election, 

Eeb.  1771.      X 

a  Bill  for  explainii^  the 

Powers  of  Juries  in  Prosecutions  for  Libel 

March  1771.  x 
Letters  on  the  same  Subject  for  the  Newspapers  1770.  x 
Notes  of  a  Speech  on  the  Acts  of  Unifonnity 

Feb,  1772.      x 
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In  what  Vol. 
eootalned* 

Notes  of  a  Speech  on  a  Bill  to  ouiet  the  Poises- 
aions  of  the  Subject  against  Dormai^t  ClaiinB 
of  the  Church Feb.  1772.      x 

for  the  Belief  of  certain  Pro- 
testant Dissenters 1773.      x 

on  a  Bill  for  shortening  the 

Duration  of  Parliament      ....  1773.      ^ 

Letter  on  the  Irish  Absentee  Tax,  to  Sir  Charles 

Bingham Oct.  1773.     ix 

Speech  on  American  Taxation    .        •        .April  1774.      ii 

Speeches  at  Bristol Nov.  1 774.    iii 

Speech  on  American  Conciliation       .        March  17/5.    iii 

Letter  to  the  Marquis  of  Bockingham,  on  the 
proposed  Secession  from  Parliament  of 
Members  who  opposed  the  American  War 

Jan.  1777.     ix 

Address  to  the  King — ^Address  to  the  British 
Colonists  in  North  America ;  both  on  the 
same  Subject 1777.    ix 

Letter  to  the  Sherifis  of  Bristol         .         4P^^  1777.    iii 

Letter  to  the  Hon.  C.  J.  Pox,  on  Political  affairs 

Oct.  1777.     ix; 

**Epiti^h  on  Mr.  Dowdeswell  ....  1778. 

Two  letters  to  Gentlemen  at  Bristol,  on  Bills 

rehtiTe  to  the  Trade  of  Ireland    April  &  May  1778.    ui 

Letter  to  the  Bight  Hon.  Edmund  Peiy,  Speaker 
to  the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  on  a  Bill 
for  the  Belief  of  the  Boman  Catholics  of 
Ireland       .        .  .        .        .  Julj  1778.     ix 

Letter  to  Thomas  Burgh,  Esq.,  in  vindication  of 
the  Author's  P&rliamentaiy  Conduct  relative 
to  the  Affidrs  of  IreUmd     .        .        .  Jan.  1780.     ix 

Speech  on  Economical  Beform  .  .  Peb.  1780.    in 

Letter  to  John  Merlott,  Esq.,  on  the  Affairs  of 

Irebind Apnl  1780.     ix 

Letter  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Buckinghamslure 
Meeting  for  procuring  Parliamentary  Re- 
form   April  1780.     xz 

Sketch  of  a  Code  of  Laws  for  the  Begulation  of 
the  Slave  Trade,  and  the  Government  of 
the  Negroes  in  the  West  India  Islands       .  1780.     n 
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Letters  and  Eeflections  on  the  Execution  of  the 

Eioters July  1780.     ix 

Speeches  at  Bristol Sept.  1780.    iii 

^1  otes  of  a  Speech  on  the  Marriage  Act     .  June  1781 .      x 

Letter  to  Lord  Kenmare  on  the   Penal  Laws 

against  the  Eoman  Catholics  of  Ireland  Feb.  1782.     ti 

Notes  of  a  Speech  on  a  Motion  for  Beform  in  the 

Representation  of  the  Commons         .  May  1782.      x 

Ninth  Beport  from  a  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  on  the  Administration  of  Justice 
in  the  Provinces  of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orissa 

June  1783.     xi 

Eleventh  Report  from  the  same ;  both  intended 

probably  to  pave  the  way  for  the  India  Bill  1783.     xi 

••Letter  to  James  Barry,  Esq.,  Professor  of 
Painting,  Koyal  Academjr,  on  the  Subject  of 
his  Pictures,  exhibiting  m  the  Ghreat  Boom 
o?  the  Society  of  Arts        .        .      August  1783. 

Speech  on  the  East  India  Bill    .        .        •  Dec.  1783.     tv 

Kepresentation  to  his  Majesty      moved  June  14,  1784.     it 

••Epitaph  on  Sir  George  Savile,  Bart.        .        .  1784. 

Speech  on  the  Nabob  of  Arcot's  Debts       .  Feb.  1785.     rv 

Articles  of  Charge  of  High  Crimes  and  Misde- 
meanours against  Warren  Hastings,  Esq., 
late  Governor-General  of  Bengal  April  1786.  xi  &  xii 

••Epitaph  upon,  or  Character  of,  the  Marquis  of 

Bockingnam 1787. 

Speeches  on  the  opening  of  the  Impeachment  of 
Mr.  Hastings,  February  16th,  16th,  17th,  and 
19th,  occupying  about  four  hours  each  day  1788.  xiii 

Speeches  on  the  Sixth  Article  of  Charge,  Apnl 

21st,  26th,  May  6th,  and  7th      .         1789.  xiii  &  xi? 

••A  variety  of  Letters  and  Papers  fpublic)  on 

the  Eegency  Question        .        .        .1781,  1789.  !^ 

••Letter  to  Mr.  ritt  (as  from  His  Boyal  Highness  I: 

the  Prince  of  Wales),  on  the  Subject  of  the  ;" 

Eegency Jan.  1789.  [j 

••Letter  to  Mr.  Montague,  on  the  Subject  of  the  '? 

Impeachment  of  Mr.  Hastings    •         April  1789,  ? 

••Letters  to    M.  Menonville,   on  the  French  ,^f 

Bevolution Oct.  1789,  ^ 
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Sabitanoe  of  a  Speech  on  the  Army  Estimates, 

Feb.  1790.      v 

•♦Letter  to  Thomas  Mercer,  Esq.,  on  the  Subject 

of  the  French  Eevolution  .         .         .  Feb.  1790. 

Beflections  on  the  Eevolution  in  France    .   Oct.  1790.      v 

•♦Character  of  Henry  lY.  of  France  .  Jan.  1791. 

Letter  to  a  Member  of  the  National  Assembly 

Jan.  1791.      ti 

Hints  for  a  Memorial  to  M.  Montmorin      Feb.  1791.    vu 

Appeal  from  the  New  to  the  Old  Whigs      July  1791.      vi 

Letter  to  the  Empress  of  Bussia  .        Nov.  1791.      ix 

Thoughts  on  French  Affairs        .         .        Dec.  1791.    Tii 

Letter  to  Sir  Hercules  Langrishe,  Bart.  M.F. 
on  the  Subject  of  the  Boman  Catholics  of 
Ireland Jan.  1792.      ti 

•^Character  of  Sir  Joshua  Eeynolds    .        Feb.  1792. 

Xotes  of  a  Speech  on  the  Unitarian  Peti- 
tion       .         .        .        .        .        .    May  1792.       i 

••Appeal  to  Public  Benevolence  in  Favour  of 

the  Destitute  French  Clergy  .        .    Sept.  1792. 

Heads  for  Consideration  on  the  Present  State 

of  Affairs        .        .        .        .        .    Nov.  1792.     vii 

Letter  to  Bicbard  Burke,  Esq.  (his  son),  on 

the  Subject  of  the  Popery  Laws  of  Ireland    1793.      ix 

Obeerrations  on  the  Character  of  the  Minority 

in  the  last  Session  of  Parliament      August  1793.     vii 

Betnarks  on  the  Policy  of  the  Allies    .  Oct.  1793.     vu 

Preface  to  a  Translation  of  the  Address  of  M. 

Brissot  to  his  Constituents     .        .        •     1794.     vu 

Heport  from  the  Committee  appointed  to  in- 
spect the  Lords'  Journals  relative  to  their 
Proceeding  on  the  Trial  of  Warren  Hast- 
ings, Esq. — Ordered  on  the  5th  and  17th 
of  March ;  and  this  important  and  elabo- 
rate Paper,  of  nearly  200  octavo  pages, 
was  produced  by  Mr.  Burke  80th  April  1794.  iiv 
Continuation  of  Speeches  on  the  Lnpeachment 

of  Mr.  Hastings :— Eeply  .         .    1704.  XV  &  XTI 

Letters  to  William  Smith,  Esq.  M.P.  (now  one 
uf  the  Barons  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer 
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in  Ireland),  on  the  Subject  of  the  Fopeiy 

Laws Jan.  1795.    ix 

Second  Letter  to  Sir  Hercules  Langrishe, 

Bart,  on  the  same  Subject  .  Maj  1795.    ix 

Letter  to  William  Elliott,  Esq.  occasioned  hj 
a  Speech  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  the 
**^  of  *♦♦  (Duke  of  Norfolk)     .        May  1795.     tii 
Letter  to  the  Bight  Hon.  Lord  Auckland    Oct.  1795.      ix 
Thoughts  and  Detadls  on  Scarcity        .        Nov.  1795.     tii 
Letter  to  a  Noble  Lord  (Earl  Eitzwilliam),  on 
the  Attacks  made  upon  him  (Mr.  Burke), 
and  his  Pension,  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
by  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  and  the  Earl  of 

Lauderdale 1796.  tiu 

Three  Letters  on  a  Begicide  Peace  •  .  1796.  Tin 
Fourth  Letter  on  the  same  Subject  •  •  1797.  ix 
Letter  on  the  Affiun  of  Irebma  •       •       •        1797*     ix 
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Alliuioii  has  been  made,  (pages  845, 465),  to  portraits  o.' 
Burke.  Of  these  there  are  several  in  existence  equally 
orkioal,  and  of  various  shades  of  merit  and  resemblance. 

Our  first  information  on  the  subject  is  from  himself. 
Writing  to  Bany  in  1774,  during  the  temporary  misunder- 
standing alluded  to  in  page  146  when  ensaged  on  his  portrait, 
he  says — *'  1  have  been  painted  in  my  liro  five  times ;  twice 
in  Httle  and  three  times  in  large.  The  late  Mr.  Spencer, 
and  the  late  Mr.  Sifson*  painted  the  miniatures.  Mr.  Wor- 
lidge  and  Sir  Joshua  painted  the  rest.  *  *  A  picture  of 
me  is  now  painting  for  Mr.  Thrale  hj  Sir  Joshua.  — Of  the 
three  in  large  thus  mentioned,  two  are  understood  to  be  by  Sir 
Joshua,  one  executed  as  I  learn  through  Mr.  Cotton,  who 
possesses  the  President's  papers,  in  1766.  That  for  Thrale 
was  purchased  by  the  late  Mr.  Bichard  Sharpe  at  Madame 
Piozzi's  sale  for  240  guineas,  ana  is  now  in  possession  of 
Mrs.  Drummond  of  Hyde  Park  Gurdens.  A  fourth  was 
painted  by  Sir  Joshua  in  1775,  a  present  by  him,  it  is  said, 
to  Mrs.  Burke,  by  whom  it  was  left  to  Barl  Eitzwilliam, 
and  now  ornaments  Wentworth  House.  A  fifth  from  the 
pencil  of  the  same  artist,  an  undoubted  original,  is  now  at 
Brayton,  as  Sir  Bobert  Peel  informs  me.  (Hhers,  probably 
copies  of  more  or  less  merit  among  which  Mr.  HaviWd 
Burke  has  a  good  one,  are  said  to  exist  in  several  quarters, 
upon  which  such  as  are  like  myself,  not  conversant  with  Art 
and  the  distinguishing  touch  of  artists,  hesitate  to  offer 
decided  opinions.  An  interesting  three-quarter  length  is  at 
Lady  Kerrison's,  The  Wick,  Bichmond  Hill,  bearing  in  the 
earner  the  words — "Edm.  Burke,  Esq.  Mt.  43.  JB. 
Pect."  The  history  of  the  picture  is  unknown,  but  Lord 
Mahon,  to  whom  I  have  to  express  my  thanks  for  the  trouble 
taken  in  several  inquiries  connected  with  this  portion  of 
my  subject,  says  it  was  purchased  with  the  house.  Another 
I  am  informed  is  in  possession  of  Archdeacon  Burney,  at 
Wickham  Bishop. 

The  portrait  finished  by  Barry,  in  1774  for  Dr.  Brocklesby 
is  now,  or  was  recently,  the  property  of  Dr.  Young,  his 

*  For  thu  g^ntlfmHn  h«  entertHined  more  thim  oommon  regard,  and 
hvbd  witb  him  during  early  residence  in  London  on  verj  intimate  terms. 
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Qephcw,  formerly  well  known  in  the  scientific  world.  He 
is  likewise  introduced  by  the  same  master  in  the  fifth  picture, 
"The  Society,"  in  the  great  room  of  the  Society  of  Arts. 

In  1775  the  then  Duke  of  Bichmond  requested  him  to  sit 
to  Romney  "  for  a  head.* '  I  am  informed  by  the  present  Duke 
through  the  medium  of  a  friend,  that  there  is  no  such  por- 
trait  at  Goodwood,  and  therefore  some  accidental  cause  may 
haye  prevented  its  execution.    A  portrait,  however,  was 

fainted  by  Bomney,  when  or  for  whom  is  uncertain,  of  which 
possess  a  good  engraving.  It  is  unlike  those  of  Sir  Joshua, 
the  countenance  of  marked  character,  and  conveys  the  im- 
pression of  an  older  man  than  he  was  in  1775,  if  the  Duke's 
order  had  been  then  really  executed. 

A  portrait  of  him  likewise  exists  at  Knole,  believed  by 
Lord  Amherst  in  a  communication  with  which  I  have  been 
favoured,  to  be  the  work  of  Opie.  Be^n^  general  resem- 
blance to  the  others,  the  countenance  is  perhaps  more  severe, 
and  it  is  obviously  on  personal  examination  by  a  different 
hand  from  any  of  the  preceding. 

The  best  engravings  are  by  Watson,  first  published  in 
1770,  and  again  in  1771,  from  the  portrait  by  Sir  Joshua  in 
1766,— by  Hardy  in  1780  from  Thrale's  picture, — by  J.  Jones 
in  1790  irom  Bomney's  picture ; — ^and  by  Benedetti  in  1791 
as  previously  mentionea,  from  the  portrait  by  Sir  Joshua 
painted  in  1775.  In  addition  to  these  I  possess  fourteen 
others  in  small ;  some  are  alleged  to  be  "  taken  from  life,*' 
when  he  was  advanced  in  years ;  some  bear  so  little  resem- 
blance as  to  give  the  idea  of  being  merely  fanciful;  and 
several  of  the  number  were  executed  for  periodical  works. 
The  bust  by  Hickey,  and  a  group  by  Sir  B.  K.  Porter,  have 
bwn  likewise  engraved. 
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family  and  Birth  of  Mr.  Burke— The  Naglea— Castletown  Roche  Schocd- 
master— Ballitore — Anecdotes— Studies,  and  Political  Sxercisea  at 
College— Poetry— Literary  Society  in  Dublin— First  Political  Writingt 
—Entry  at  the  Middle  Temple. 

EDinTND  BuBKE,  the  most  distinguiBhed  statesman  perhaps 
of  an  age  fertile  in  extraordinary  men,  and  in  gemus  and 
aoqtiirements  the  greatest  whom  Ireland  has  produced,  was 
descended  from  a  respectahle  family  long  settled  in  the 
eounty  of  G^alway.*  Thence  it  removed  to  the  county  of 
Limerick,  and  once,  according  to  some  accounts,  had  posses- 
sion of  a  small  estate  there,  which  hecame  forfeited  during 
one  of  those  civil  convulsions  that  have  so  often  caused  pro- 
perty to  exchange  possessors  in  that  country.  This  took 
place  some  time  in  the  troubled  period  between  1641  and 
1653. 

The  Burkes,  or  Bourkes,  now  thickly  strewn  over  the 
whole  of  Ireland  particularly  the  southern  part  of  it,  were 
not  an  aborifi;inai,  or,  as  then  termed,  a  mere  Irish  fkmilv ; 
but  descended  from  the  Norman  Burghs,  or  De  Burghs,  (of 
which  Burke  is  a  corruption,)  who  went  thither  as  adven- 
turers under  Stron^bow,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  11.  and  took 
root  in  this  promising  soil. 

An  ancestor  of  ^.  Burke  is  said  to  have  beeix  Mayor 
of  Limerick  in  1646,  when  occupied  by  a  native  military 
force,  which  seeming  disinclined  to  receive  either  the  par- 
iiamentary  army,  or  that  imder  the  Marquis  of  Ormond  who 
aimed  at  securing  it  for  Charles  I.  in  whose  interest  the 
Irish  army  professed  to  be,  the  Mayor  exerted  himself 
vigoroualj  in  favour  of  the  royal  cause.  A  popular  riot 
ensued,  instigated  by  the  intrigues  of  the  Papal  Nuncio, 
wbOf  though  professing  devotion  to  the  same  cause,  had 

*  Tbm  late  Earl  of  Clanricarde,  John  Smyth  de  Burg%  (a  Oalway 
ArnDf)  tnq^amtlj  addressed  Kr.  Burke  as  ^  Cousin," 
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some  oilier  ambitious  purpoees  to  answer ;  and  Burke  was 
not  only  roughly  handled,  out  lost  much  of  his  property,  was 
deposed  from  his  office  and  imprisoned,  his  place  being  filled 
by  a  monk,  who  led  on  the  rioters. 

The  great-grandfather  of  Edmund,  possessing  some  pro- 
perty in  the  county  of  Cork,  retired  thither,  and  subsequently 
settled  near  the  village  of  Castletown  Boche.  This  spot 
stands  about  four  or  five  miles  from  Donneraile,  five  or  six 
&om  Mallow,  and  nearly  about  the  same  distance  fiK)m  the 
ruined  old  castle  of  Kilcolman,  the  residence,  for  a  consider- 
able time,  of  the  poet  Spenser,  where  he  wrote  the  whole  or 
the  greater  part  of  the  "  Fairy  Queen."  This  property  con- 
tinuing in  or  being  repurchased  by  the  Burke  family,  came 
into  the  possession  of  Edmund  in  1765  on  the  death  of  his 
elder  brother  Ghrret,  who  died  on  the  27th  April  in  that 
year,  and  lies  buried  on  the  spot.  It  was  sold  by  him  in 
1792  or  1793  for  something  less  than  ^4000.  The  annual 
value  at  that  period  was  under  £300,  but  of  late  it  has  pro- 
duced above  £700  per  annum. 

His  father  Bichard  Burke,  or  Bourke,*  as  it  was  often 
indiscriminately  spelt,  was  a  Protestant,  and  educated  for 
an  attorney.  Bemoving  from  Limerick  to  Dublin  he  took 
a  house  in  Bachelor's  Walk,  then  on  Arran  Quay,  after- 
wards on  Ormond  Quay,  and  soon  obtaining  extensive 
practice,  continued  for  several  years  in  the  first  rank  of  his 
profession  in  that  city.  At  an  early  period,  he  had  become 
attached  to  a  juvenile  acquaintance,  a  Miss  Nagle,  of  the 
respectable  family  of  that  name  still  existing  near  Castle- 
town Eoche,  and  descended  from  the  Attorney  General  to 
James  II.  To  this  lady  he  was  married,  at  Mallow,  about 
the  year  1725  or  1726,  and  by  her  became  the  fiither  of 
fourteen  or  fifteen  children,  all  of  whom  died  young,  except- 
ing Garret,  Edmund,  Bichard,  and  a  daughter  named  Juliana^ 
baptized  in  1728.t    She  married  Mr.  French,  a  gentleman 

*  Many  families  still  use  the  latter  orthography,  particularly  that  of  tha 
Earls  of  Mayo,  the  founder  of  which,  also  a  Richard  Bourke  and  LL.D. 
died  in  1727. 

t  The  following*  is  a  copy  of  the  Church  Register,  Castletown  Boeh* 
Parish,  diocese  of  Cloyne : — 

**  Juliana,  daughter  of  Richard  and  Mary  Burke,  baptised  1728.— God* 
Hither  Edw.  Fitton.— God-mothers  Mary  Du&worth^  Mary  Naykr." 
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•f  respectability  in  the  county  of  Oalway,  and  posseBsed  no 
ordinary  talente.  In  the  words  of  a  gentleman  (a  member 
7f  the  Lrish  Bar),  who  knew  her  long  and  intimately,  to  the 
writer,  "  Mrs.  French,  had  nature  destined  her  for  the  other 
9ex,  would  have  been  as  great  an  orator  as  her  brother 
Edmund.  In  her  conversation  there  was  so  much  of  ele- 
gance as  well  as  of  ability,  that  I  often  remarked  it  would 
have  been  difficult  to  transpose  a  word  to  advantage."  Edu- 
cated in  the  faith  of  her  mother,  as  is  commonly  the  case 
with  girls  in  Ireland  where  the  parents  are  of  different  re- 
hgious  persuasions,  she  was  a  rieid  Boman  Catholic,  ex- 
emplary in  her  duties,  and  kind  and  charitable  to  her  poorer 
neighbours.  On  Chnstmas  Day,  in  every  year,  she  was 
accustomed  to  invite  the  halt,  maimed,  blind,  and  distressed 
of  everv  description  in  the  vicinity  to  a  plentiful  repast,  at 
which  slie  waited  on  them  herself. 

Garret,  who  followed  his  £a,ther'8  profession  and  was  well 
known  in  Dublin  as  a  man  of  wit  and  drollery,  died  un- 
married. Bichard,  who  became  equally  distinguished  in 
London  as  a  wit,  a  politician,  a  writer,  and  a  lawyer,  in 
which  latter  capacity  Lord  Mansfield  had  formed  and 
expressed  to  several  members  of  the  bar,  the  highest 
opmion  of  him,  and  of  whom  some  notices  will  hereafter 
occur,  likewise  died  unmarried.  The  issue  of  Mrs.  French 
alone  survive  in  the  children  of  the  late  Thomas  Havi- 
land  Burke,  who  are  therefore  sole  representatives  of 
the  family.*  With  the  descendants  of  the  late  Mr.  John 
Nugent,  Mrs.  Burke's  brother,  a  remote  relationship  to  Mr. 
Burke  by  blood,  as  stated  by  that  family,  also  exists ;  he 
having  married  Miss  Lucy  Nagle,  daughter  of  Mr.  Garret 
Nagle,  of  Moneamyny  and  Bdlyduff,  in  Cork,  first  cousin  on 
bo£  £Either  and  mother's  side  to  Edmund  Burke.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  Sylvanus  Spenser,  elder  son  of  the 
poet,  married  Ellen  Nagle,  elder  daughter  of  Mr.  David 
Nagle,  ancestor  of  the  gentleman  just  mentioned,  and  great 
aunt  to  Edmund  Burke's  mother.  Marriage  therefore  re- 
motely connected  these  two  celebrated  names. 

*  A  ttrui^e  story  is  told  in  Oalt's  life  of  West,  of  the  painter  meeting 
viCb  s  monk  named  Burke,  bearing  some  resemblance  to  Edmund.  This, 
f  true,  eould  be  only  accidental.  None  of  the  family  or  its  earliest  oon- 
I  knew  any  other  tlian  the  tliree  brothers. 
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For  his  maternal  relations,  among  whom  many  of  hit 
juTenile  days  were  spent,  Edmund  always  preserved  a  warm 
regard ;  and  as  several  were  devoted  to  vanous  departments 
of  the  public  service,  advanced  their  interests  as  opportunity 
permitted.  Among  these  was  the  late  Admiral,  Sir  Edmund 
I^agle ;  who  spending  much  of  his  time  at  Beaconsfield  in 
the  intervals  of  sea-duty,  amused  his  celebrated  kinsman 
with  naval  anecdotes  ana  affiurs,  in  which  the  latter  took  so 
much  interest,  as  to  have  acquired  a  lar^  stock  of  nautical 
terms,  often  applied  with  great  effect  m  his  speeches  and 
writings ;  while  in  return  the  young  sailor  received  warm 
applause  for  several  instances  of  gaUant  conduct.  One  of 
these  Mr.  Burke  dwelt  upon  vnth  peculiar  delight  to  hia 
friends;  remarking  that  in  ancient  Some  it  would  haye 
obtained  a  laurel  crown  for  the  courage  displayed.  A 
person,  it  seems,  had  accidentally  fallen  overboard  from  a 
ship  at  sea  in  which  Mr.  Nagle  was  embarked,  who  finding 
he  was  in  danger  from  a  shark,  which  had  just  before  been 
seen  near  the  ship,  immediately  sprung  into  the  water  to 
rescue  him,  and  happily  succeected.  This  circumstance 
being  much  talked  of  at  the  time,  the  King  (George  III.) 
heard  of  it,  and  Mr.  Nagle  being  pointed  out  to  him, 
he  entered  into  conyersation,  paying  many  compliments  to 
his  gallantry.  ''It  was  a  hazardous  attempt.  Captain 
Nagle,"  observed  the  King.  "I  never  thought  of  the 
hazard,  please  your  Majesty.'*  "  But  do  you  think  you 
would  run  such  a  risk  again.  Captain  Nagle  P"  ^  Please 
your  Majesty,  I  would  go  to  h — U  at  any  time  to  serve  a 
friend,"  replied  the  plain-spoken  seaman. 

Edmund  Burke  was  bom  in  the  house  on  Arran  Quay, 
January  I,  O.  S.  1730.  Some  have  thought  it  to  be  1728, 
from  the  entry  in  Trinity  College  Matricmation  book ;  but 
as  the  former  was  stat^ed  by  his  family,  and  the  age  sixty- 
eight  is  noted  on  the  tablet  to  his  memory,  we  have  perhaps 
no  right  to  disturb  his  own  or  their  beliei.  Those  who  are 
fond  of  tracing  coincidences  will  not  fail  to  remark,  that» 
like  his  great  contemporaries  Mr.  Fox  and  Mr.  Pitt,  he  was 
a  second  son.  It  has  likewise  been  generally  believed  that 
he  inherited  only  a  yoimger  son's  patrimony,  and  that  in 
London  previous  to  ms  entrance  into  Parliament,  he  was 
rhoUy  dependent  on  his  pen  for  the  means  of  support.   Such 
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W8fl  not  quite  the  case.  The  integrity  and  reputation  of  his 
fiither  enabled  him,  after  living  in  affluence,  and  educating 
his  children  in  a  suitable  manner,  to  leave  them  at  his  death 
a  considerable  provision.  Burke  himself,  whose  statement  I 
have  seen,  writing  in  1766,  thus  sajs  to  Mr.  Shackleton, 
**The  &ct  is,  that  my  father  never  did  practise  in  the 
country,  but  always  in  the  superior  courts :  tnat  he  was  for 
many  years  not  only  in  the  first  rank,  but  the  very  first  man 
of  ms  profession  in  point  of  practice  and  credit ;  until  by 
giving  way  to  splenetic  humours,  he  did  in  a  manner  volun* 
tarilv  contract  nis  practice ;  and  yet  after  some  heavy  losses 
by  the  banks,  and  hving  creditably  for  near  forty  years  (one 
time  pietty  expensively),  laying  out  something  on  Dick's 
establishment  and  on  my  education  in  the  Temple  (a  thousand 
pounds  or  thereabout  for  me),  he  died  worth  very  near  six 
thousand  pounds.  This  I  mention,  as  poverty  is  the  greatest 
imputation  (very  unjustly  I  think)  that  is  ever  laid  on  that 
professitm." 

Very  little  is  known  of  his  early  years,  except  his  being 
of  a  delicate  constitution,  tending,  as  was  believed,  to  con- 
sumption. The  most  troublesome  symptom  of  the  com- 
plaint was  a  pain  in  the  side,  which  disabled  him  from  taking 
the  same  degree  of  boyish  exercise  as  his  brothers.  When 
they  therefore  were  at  play,  he  was  commonly  seen  reclining 
at  ease  perusing  a  booK.  To  this  Bichard  Burke  allude(^ 
when  bemg  found  in  a  reverie  shortly  after  an  extraordinary 
display  of  powers  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  his  brother, 
ana  Questioned  by  Malone  as  to  the  cause — ^*  I  have  been 
wondering,"  said  he,  "how  Ned  has  contrived  to  monopolize 
all  the  talents  of  the  family ;  but  then  again,  1  remember 
when  we  were  at  pkty  he  was  always  at  work.*^ 

His  delicate  state  of  health  rendering  necessary  a  longer 
stay  than  is  customary  under  the  paternal  roof,  he  was  first 
taught  to  read  by  his  mother,  a  woman  of  cultivated  under- 
standing. An  elderly  lady  in  the  neighbourhood  is  likewise 
said  to  have  lent  aid  m  imparting  instruction  to  this  great 
master  of  the  powers  of  the  English  language ;  but  this  is 
not  unusual.  Women  are  the  first  instructors  of  us  all.  For 
his  mother  he  ever  entertained  strong  afiection— and  what 
man  of  genius  or  feeling  does  not  P  In  a  juvenile  letter 
(1746)  he  thus  writes  of  her  illness : — "  In  all  my  life  I 
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neyer  felt  ao  keavy  a  grief:  nor  really  did  I  well  know  what 
it  was  before.  You  may  well  believe  this  when  I  tell  you 
that  for  three  days  together  we  expected  her  death  every 
moment." 

The  air  of  the  country,  however,  being  deemed  essential 
to  give  vigour  to  his  £rame,  he  was  removed  from  the 
metropolis  to  the  house  of  his  grandfather  at  Castletown 
Boche.  Here  for  the  first  time  he  was  put  to  school ;  and 
the  ruins  of  the  school-room,  or  what  is  said  to  have  been 
such,  may  be  still  traditionally  pointed  out  to  those  who 
take  an  interest  in  prying  into  those  early  haunts  which  the 
subsequent  development  of  great  genius  serves  to  elevate 
'  into  celebrity.  His  progress  in  knowledge,  however,  was 
not  very  considerable,  his  relatives,  from  motives  of  kind- 
ness, mrecting  attention  more  to  what  was  likely  to  im- 
prove his  health  than  to  inform  his  mind.  Still  he  was  not 
idle.  The  village  schoolmaster,  whose  name  was  O'Hal- 
loran,  and  who  lived  to  an  advanced  age,  was  known  to  one 
or  two  of  the  older  inhabitants  living  there  many  years  ago, 
who  remembered  him  in  their  vouth  as  boasting  upon  all 
occasions  that  he  was  the  first  who  had  put  a  Latin  grammar 
into  the  hands  of  Edmund  Burke. 

Another  of  this  old  man's  stories,  of  the  truth  of  which, 
from  the  known  benevolence  of  heart  of  the  pupil,  as  well  as 
from  the  circumstantiality  with  which  it  was  told  by  the 
master,  there  was  no  reason  to  doubt,  related  to  the  time  of 
Edmund  going  thither  to  look  after  his  property  in  1766. 
Divested  of  the  circiunlocution  common  to  the  lower  classes 
in  Ireland,  it  was  in  substance  this : — Hearing  that  his  boy, 
as  he  called  him,  who  had  got  into  parliament,  was  come  to 
look  at  the  place,  he  thought  he  would  just  step  up  to  the 
house  to  see  whether  he  would  remember  his  poor  master. 
Doubtful  of  the  reception  he  should  meet  from  a  great 
man,  he  recognized  him  dressing  in  a  room  aver  the  door  of 
the  house  (long  since  in  ruins),  and  the  boy  as  quickly  re- 
membered his  old  master's  face.  Eunning  quickly  down 
stairs,  his  shirt  collar  open,  his  beard  half  shaven,  he  seized 
him  eagerly  by  both  hands,  "  asked  all  about  me,  and  about 
the  little  boys  his  school-fellows,  and  said  you  must  stay 
all  day  with  me,  O'Halloran,  and  gossip  about  old  times ; — 
and  sure  enough  I  did ; — but  was  this  all  do  you  suppose  ? 
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2Sot  to  be  sore  it  was  not ; — didn't  be  put  five  golden  guineas 
into  mj  hand  as  I  was  coming  away  ?" 

The  gentleman  to  whom  this  anecdote  was  related,*  ra 
the  course  of  other  inquiries  in  the  neighbourhood,  asked  a 
cottager,  in  order  to  try  if  the  name  was  familiar  among 
this  dass  of  people,  whether  he  knew  anything  of  a  noted 
man  called  Burke  who  onoe  liyed  in  that  quarter  P  ''  To  be 
sure  I  do,"  was  the  reply,  ''  Hasn't  every  body  heard  of 
Edmund  Burke  P" 

At  Castletown  Boche  he  spent  a  considerable  time,  so 
much  it  is  believed  as  five  years ;  and  the  partiality  which 
he  always  entertained  for  the  spot  in  talking  of  it  in  his 
domestic  circle,  added  to  his  long  residence,  and  familiarity 
with  the  neighbouring  objects,  puidcularly  Spenser's  ruined 
eistle,  gave  rise  to  the  belief  among  many  intimate  friends 
of  his  having  been  bom  there.  It  was  countenanced  also 
by  a  poem  which  he  wrote  at  college  on  the  river  Blackwater. 
nummg  to  Youghall  Bay,  through  the  counties  of  Cork  and 
Waterford,  near  to  the  spot  where  he  resided,  and  into 
which  falls  the  MoUa  or  Mulla,  a  stream  immortalized  by 
tiie  author  of  the  Fairy  Queen.  Several  other  places  ra 
Ireland  have  e(}ually,  though  incorrectly,  contended  for  the 
honour  of  his  burth,-  such  as  Athlone ;  Limerick ;  Thurles  in 
the  county  of  Tipperary ;  the  county  of  Carlow  adjoining 
to  Kildare ;  and  the  vicmity  of  Lismore.  Bumours  of  this 
description  arise  from  that  unhappy  neglect  which  Ireland 
too  often  exhibits  towards  her  emment  men ;  and  in  part  to 
Mr.  Burke  himself  who  never  willingly  obtruded  his  name 
into  the  magazines  or  newspapers  of  the  day. 

Erom  Castletown  Boche  he  was  removed  to  Dublin,  and 
is  said  to  have  continued  about  a  year  at  school  in  Smithfield 
in  that  city,  kept  by  a  Mr.  James  Fitzgerald,  when  the 
reputation  of  the  classical  academy  at  BaUitore,  and  the 
impovement  of  his  health,  further  impaired  by  rapid  growth, 
inooioed  his  father  to  send  him  thither. 

This  village  lies  in  the  coimty  of  Kildare,  twenty-eight 
milefl  to  the  southward  of  Dublin,  in  a  valley  through  which 
runs  the  small  river  Griese.  The  site  was  purcha^d  early 
in  the  laat  century  by  two  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  John 

*  Vnm  Mr.  Haviland  Buriu^ 
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Barcroft  and  Amos  Strettel,  as  a  species  of  colonj  for  its 
members.  A  school  of  a  superior  dass  being  required  among 
this  intelligent  communitj,  an  honest  and  learned  Quaker, 
Abraham  Shackleton,  was  invited  fiK)m  Yorkshire,  in  1726, 
to  conduct  it,  whose  capacity  and  diligence  soon  spread  the 
reputation  of  the  establishment  over  much  of  the  southern 
and  eastern  parts  of  Ireland,  by  turning  out  from  it  several 
eminent  men.  It  was  continued  by  his  son  Itichard 
Shackleton ;  by  his  grandson  Abraham,  who  died  in  1818 ; 
both  men  of  superior  original  minds,and  some  poetical  powers; 
and  still  exists  with  unmminished  reputation  under  members 
of  the  same  £unily.  To  this  school  Edmund,  then  in  his 
twelfth  year,  along  with  his  brothers  Garret  and  Bichard, 
was  removed  the  26th  May,  1741.  It  has  been  observed 
by  Dr.  Johnson,  that  the  early  years  of  distinguished  men, 
when  minutely  traced,  furnish  evidence  of  the  same  vifi;our 
or  originality  of  mind  by  which  they  are  celebrated  in 
afber-lrfe.    Such  was  certaonly  the  case  with  young  Burke. 

His  habits,  as  Shackleton  said,  indicated  more  of  solidity 
than  commonly  belongs  to  that  period  of  life.  His  powers 
appeared  not  so  much  in  brilliancy,  as  in  steadiness  of 
application,  facility  of  comprehension,  and  strength  of 
memory ;  indications  which  drew  the  commendation  £bnt, 
and,  as  his  powers  unfolded  themselves,  soon  the  warm 
regard  of  his  master,  under  whose  paternal  care,  the  im- 
provement of  his  health  kept  pace  with  that  of  his  mind* 
The  grateful  pupil  never  forgot  his  obligationB. 

Among  his  schoolfellows  were  Dr.  Brocklesby,  the 
physician,  afterwards  so  well  known  in  the  literary  circles  of 
liondon ;  the  Bev.  Michael  Kearney,  brother  to  one  of  the 
Bishops  of  Ossory,  a  modest  and  ingenious  man,  of  great 
literary  acquirements,  who  died  in  1814  at  an  advanced  age ; 
Thomas  Bushe,  father  of  the  Irish  Judge  of  that  name. 
Among  others  of  equal  talents,  though  filling  inferior  stations 
in  life,  was  a  Mr.  Matthew  Smith,  a  country  schoolmaster, 
who  possessed  his  esteem,  and  with  whom  he  corresponded. 
Another,  a  Mr.  Zouch,  who  was  still  less  fortunate  in  life, 
he  kept  for  some  years  domesticated  in  his  establishment  at 
Beaconsfield,  partly  as  amanuensis,  partly  as  steward,  and 
whom  he  tried  repeatedly  to  push  forward  in  the  world. 
Dr.  Sleigh,  an  emineut  physician  of  Cork,  the  friend  ot 
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GoLdsmith  in  more  than  one  season  of  adversity,  and 
the  first  fHend  of  Barry,  the  painter,  did  not  come  to  the 
school  till  Burke  had  quitted  it ;  but  they  met  in  London 
afterwards,  and  became  intimately  acquainted,  the  latter 
fi«quently  saying,  ''he  knew  few  more  ingenious  and 
Taloable  men." 

But  his  chief  fayourite  and  friend  was  Bichard  Shackleton, 
the  only  son  of  his  master  and  his  successor  in  the  school^ 
with  whom  a  lively  epistolaiy  correspondence  was  kept  up 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  to  which  I  have  had  access. 
Much  of  its  earlier  portion  applies  to  their  studies  and 
literary  pursuits,  and  confers  credit  on  both.  Burke  when 
advanced  in  fame,  paid  him  visits  in  his  joumies  to  Ireland* 
Shackleton  when  ne  came  to  England,  ever  found  the 
most  cordial  and  affectionate  attention  &om  the  now 
distinguished  statesman,  and  could  seldom  remain  long 
enough  for  the  gratification  of  his  friend.  No  attachment 
could  be  stronger  or  more  honourable  to  both;  and  the 

Elitician  confessed  to  tears  on  the  receipt  of  intelligence  of 
\  death.  This  ^ntleman,  being  often  questioned  during  his 
life  as  to  the  boyish  peculiarities  of  the  great  Burke,  seemed 
to  feel  much  interest  in  recounting  them.  The  following 
is  an  extract  from  his  written  account ;  and  being  three  or 
four  years  older  was  fully  competent  to  form  an  opinion. 

"  Edmund  was  a  lad  of  most  promising  gemus ;  of  an 
inquisitive  and  speculative  cast  of  mind.  This  was  im* 
proved  in  him  by  a  constitutional  indisposition  that  pre- 
vented him  from  suffering  by  those  secessions  from  study 
which  are  the  consequence  of  puerile  diversions.  He  read 
much  while  a  bogr,  and  accumulated  a  stock  of  learning  of 
great  variety.  His  memory  was  extensive ;  his  judgment 
early  ripe.  He  would  find  in  his  own  mind  in  reasoning 
and  conuniumi|;  with  himself  such  a  fund  of  entertainment 
that  he  seemed  not  at  all  to  regret  his  hours  of  solitude. 
Tet  he  was  affiftble,  free,  and  communicative,  as  ready  to 
teach  as  to  leam.  He  made  the  reading  of  the  classics 
his  diversion  rather  than  his  business.  He  was  particularly 
delighted  with  history  and  poetry,  and  while  at  school  per* 
fermcd  several  exercises  in  the  latter  with  a  manly  grace.'* 
A  very  favourite  study,  as  he  once  confessed  in  the  House  of 
Commons^  was  the  old  romances,  Falmerin  of  England  and 
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Don  Selianis  of  Greece,  upon  which  he  had  Tasted  much 
valuable  time. 

It  is  recorded  of  him  while  at  school,  that  seeing  a  poor 
man  pulling  down  his  own  hut  near  the  village,  and  heanng 
that  it  was  done  by  order  of  the  parish  conservator  of  the 
roads  upon  the  plea  of  being  too  near  the  high-way,  the 
young  philanthropist  exclaimed,  that  were  he  a  man,  and 
possessed  of  authority,  the  poor  should  not  thus  be  oppressed. 
Little  things  in  childbren  ouen  tend  to  indicate,  aa  well  as  to 
form,  the  mind  of  the  future  man.  There  was  no  character- 
istic of  his  subsequent  life  more  marked,  than  a  hatred  of 
oppression  in  any  form,  or  from  any  quarter. 

The  steward  of  the  establishment  at  Ballitore,  who  some- 
times became  director  of  the  school- boy  sports,  used  to 
repeat  this  and  similar  anecdotes  with  no  little  pride  of  his 
acquaintance  when  he  had  risen  into  celebrity.  He  delighted 
in  hearing  of  his  celebrity;  and  when  the  newspapers 
had  any  thing  of  more  than  usual  interest  to  communicate, 
he  was  quite  insensible  to  all  other  claims  upon  attention. 
He  was  a  shrewd  North-of-Ireland  presbyterian,  named  Gill, 
upon  whom  youn^  Shackleton  wrote  verses,  and  young 
Burke  exercised  his  boyish  logic  in  learned  argument ;  the 
keen,  though  unlettered  remarks  in  reply  to  which,  gave  him 
in  their  opinion  some  claim  to  the  more  philosophical  appel- 
lation of  Hobbes.  By  this  name  Mr.  Burke  used  to  inquire 
after  him. 

The  last  visit  he  made  to  Ballitore,  took  place  in  1786, 
after  the  opening  of  the  impeachment  of  Hastmgs.    The  old 
steward,  who  regarded  this  measure  as  another  illustration  ot 
the  humane  spirit  displayed  by  the  boy,  was  then  versing 
on  his  eightieth  year,  his  eyes  dim,  his  limbs  feeble,  and,  aa 
it  proved  shortly  aften^-ards,  tottering  into  the  |;rave.     The 
announcement  of  the  name  of  his  youthful  associate  inspired 
}iim  with  momentary  vigour.     Mr.  Burke  accosted  him  with 
his  accustomed  kindness,  shook  him  oft:en  and  cordially  by 
the  hand,  and  introduced  his  son,  who  displayed  eaViiL 
attention  to  his  father's  humble  but  venerable  friend.     This 
condescension  so  much  affected  his  feelings,  that  for  some 
time  he  was  deprived  of  utterance ;  he  bowed  repeatedly, 
and  at  length  brought  out,  that  he  was  proud — ^veiy  proud 
to  see  him— adding,  "you  have  many  fri^ids  in  Ireland^ 
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Bir."  "I  am  happy,  Mr.  Gill,  that  you  are  otie  of  them. — 
You  look  verv  well.— Am  I  much  changed  since  you  last 
saw  me  P"  Old  William  replied,  after  some  attempt  at 
examination,  it  being  then  evening,  that  he  was  almost  too 
dark  with  age  to  observe ;  when  Mr.  Burke,  with  character- 
istic afiability,  took  a  candle  and  held  it  up  to  his  own  face, 
to  give  the  aged  servant  a  better  view  of  it ;  a  scene  which 
the  relator  of  the  anecdote  says,  those  who  were  present 
cannot  easily  forget.* 

A  spirit  of  emulation  with  his  friend  Skackleton,  and 
natural  taste  together,  made  young  Burke  towards  the  close 
of  his  school  career,  if  not  a  poet  at  least  poetical.  In' a- 
spirit  of  iriendly  rivalry  they  each  translated  the  thirteenth. 
Idyllium  of  Theocritus  on  the  death  of  Adonis,  reported  to 
have  possessed  considerable  merit.  Some  scenes  of  a  play 
on  the  story  of  King  Alfred,  are  also  attributed  to  him  about 
the  same  time,  which  were  lost  or  destroyed  while  on  a  visit 
to  a  rektion  residing  at  Ballyduff,  in  Tipperary. 

At  Ballitore  also  Ke  is  believed  to  have  imbibed  other  and 
more  distinguished  characteristics ;  particularly  that  regard 
for  civil  and  religious  liberty  which  marked  his  future  life. 
He  had  observed  among  the  society  of  FriendSj  in  which  he 
was  domesticated,  that  differences  of  opinion  on  those  points 
made  neither  worse  subjects  nor  worse  men.  Beflection, 
and  the  remembrance  that  relatives  on  the  side  of  one  parent 
were  Boman  Catholics,  probably  taught  him  to  extend  the 
same  liberality  of  sentiment  towards  persons  of  that  persua* 
lion,  then  in  a  depressed  state.  His  opinions  on  this 
point  are  known  to  have  been  formed  soon.  The  fad? 
exhibits  an  additional  proof  of  early  maturity  of  mind,  in 
possessing  the  power  to  disengage  itself  from  those  preju- 
dices and  animosities  existing  in  Ireland  between  Protestant 
and  Bomanist,  at  a  time  when  even  among  near  connections, 
they  produced  an  unchristian,  and  even  hostile  spirit. 

To  this  he  alluded  in  a  debate  after  the  riots  in  London 
(June  20,  1780),  on  a  proposal  that  no  Papist  should  be 
permitted  to  educate  a  Protestant;  and  on  this  occasion 
•poke  in  high  terms  of  his  preceptor.  "He  had  been 
educated  (be  said)  as  a  Protestant  of  the  Church  of  England 
by  a  dissenter  who  was  an  honour  to  his  sect,  though  that 

*  Poems   by    Mary    Leaabeftter   (late    Sfaaokletoo),    180S.— Gottagrt 
Biogrtpby,  1622,  bj  the  fame. 
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Beet  was  considered  one  of  the  purest.  Under  his  eye  he 
had  read  the  Bible,  morning,  noon,  and  night,  and  had  ever 
since  been  the  happier  and  better  man  for  such  reading." 

Towards  the  middle  of  April,  1744,  having  been  just  three 
years  at  school,  he  quitted  it,  possessed  of  what  Mr.  Shackle- 
ton  used  to  describe  as  *'  a  large  and  miscellaneous  stock  of 
learning  for  his  years."  Next  day  he  entered  his  name  in 
Trinity  college,  as  pensioner  The  following  notice  appears 
in  the  register :  premisingthat  there  is  a  mistake  as  already 
mentioned,  in  his  ace.  The  academical  year  begmiiing  in 
July,  the  year  is  reaBy  1744,  though  nommally  noted  a  year 
sooner ;  his  name  also  is  spelt  according  to  the  orthography 
of  the  other  branches  of  the  family. 


April 
U. 


Edmund, 

Bourke 

PeaB. 


Fil.  Rio. 

Gene- 

roa. 


1743. 

Annum 

Agens 

16. 


Nntus. 
Dublin. 


Ednoatus 

Sub.  ferula 

Hu(f.  Shaokleton. 


3>r. 

Pelif 

sier. 


Dr.  Pelissier,  the  tutor,  is  represented  by  high  college 
authority  as  a  man  of  ordinary  acquirements,  who  when  vice- 

Erovost  in  1753,  quitted  the  university  for  the  valuable 
ving  of  Ardstittw,  in  the  north  of  Ireland.  The  pupil 
describes  him  in  his  first  letter  to  Shackleton,  as  ''an 
exceedingly  good  humoured,  cleanly,  civil  fellow,  one  of  the 
most  learned  in  the  university,  who  told  me  (what  I  would 
not  say,  except  to  a  particular  friend)  that  I  was  a  good 
scholar — imderstood  the  authors  very  well,  and  seem^  to 
take  pleasure  in  them,  (yet  by*the-bye,  I  don't  know  how  he 
could  tell  that)  and  that  I  was  more  fit  for  the  college  than 
three  parts  of  my  class."  In  a  month  the  tutor  gave  him 
for  study,  "  the  nine  first  chapters  of  Burgersdieius,  six  last 
.£neids,  Enchiridion,  Tabula  Cebetus,  which  my  tutor 
recommends  as  a  fine  picture  of  human  life."  And  in  ten 
days  more  writes  to  the  same  correspondent :  "  Sitting  at 
my  own  bureau  with,  oh  hideous  Burgersdieius !  on  one 
hand^  and  your  two  letters  on  the  other."  Goldsmith, 
I  have  elsewhere  stated,  equally  complained  of  the  repulsive 
Burgersdieius.* 

Like  other  men  subsequently  distinguished  for  eminence 
%  life,  he  was  once  supposed  to  have  made  no  figure  at  th« 

*  1^9  of  Goldanith,  vol.  1.  p.  69,  8vc.  1837. 
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uiii?ers]tj.  This  is  incorrect.  He  may  not  have  obtained 
material  distinction  in  a  few  of  those  studies,  which  were 
specially  honoured  there  at  the  time.  But  of  his  devotion 
to  the  great  work  of  acquiring  knowledge  and  of  using  it, 
whether  in  discussion  amonff  his  fellow  students,  in  original 
writing,  in  criticism  and  in  inviting  criticism  from  others,  or 
in  the  composition  of  long  and  clever  letters  stating  his 
opinions,  I  have  seen  incont^table  proofs.  His  intellectual 
activity  at  this  period  was  in  fact  remarkable.  He  could 
write  of  nothing  else.  Study,  and  the  fruits  of  study,  were 
his  only  themes.  AJl  the  hours  withdrawn  from  these  were 
considered  nearly  lost ;  the  cultivation  of  mind  was  with  him 
not  merely  a  duty,  but  an  overpowering  passion,  which 
swallowed  up  every  other.  Even  in  this  juvenile  season,  he 
regretted  the  usual  hours  ^ven  to  juvenile  amusements,  and 
in  October,  1744,  thus  wntes : — 

**  What  would  I  not  give  to  have  my  spirits  a  little  more 
settled.  1  am  too  giddy.  This  is  the  bane  of  my  life :  it 
hurries  me  frt>m  my  studies,  and  I  am  afraid  will  hinder  me 
from  knowing  anything  thoroughly.  I  have  a  superficial 
knowledge  of  many  things,  but  scarce  the  bottom  of  any  ;  so 
that  I  have  no  manner  of  right  to  the  preference  you  give 
me  in  the  first."  In  allusion  to  town  life,  he  says,  in 
November — **  I  am  in  the  enemy's  country ;  the  townsman 
is  beset  on  every  side ;  it  is  here  difficult  to  sit  down  and 
think  seriously.  Oh,  how  happv  are  you  that  live  in  the 
country.  I  assure  you,  my  friend,  that  without  the  superior 
grace  of  God,  I  will  find  it  very  difficult  to  be  even  com- 
monly virtuous.*'  Such  feelings  are  well  supported  by  the 
following  passage — the  germ  of  some  subsequent  brilliant 
thoughts — on  "the  beauty  of  the  Heavens.  I  call  them 
beauties ;  for  beauty  consists  in  variety  and  uniformity,  and 
is  not  that  abundantly  shewn  in  the  motion  and  form  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  ?  What  grander  idea  can  the  mind  of  man 
form  to  itself  than  a  proaigious,  glorious,  and  fiery  globe, 
hanging  in  the  midst  of  an  infinite  space,  and  surrounded 
with  bodies  of  whom  our  earth  is  scarcely  anything  in  the 
oompariaon !" 

Inat  he  was  not  negligent  of  essential  colle&;iate  studies, 
is  proved  by  his  election  to  a  Scholarship,  26th  May,  1746. 
This  is  a  great  point  of  ambition  among  students,  but  for 
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fieveral  days  he  remained  in  doubt  whether  he  should  accept 
it.     '*  You  may  be  curious  to  know,"  he  writes,  "what  are 
the  advantages  of  our  scholarship.     We  have  our  commons 
for  nothing ;  fifty  shillings  a  year  in  the  cellar ;  are  members 
and  freemen  of  the  university,  and  have  a  vote  for  a  Member 
of  Parliament;  the  ground  rent  of   our   chambers;    our 
decrements  between  three  and  four  pounds  per  ftnnnTn^ 
forgiven  ;  and  when  we  take  our  degree,  have  a  good  chance 
for  fifteen  pounds  per  annum  more.  •  •  •  We  were  exercised 
for  two  days  in  all  the  Gtreek  and  Eoman  authors  of  note* 
Dr.  Eorster,  who  examined  me  in  Catiline's  speech  in  Sallust, 
seemed  very  well  pleased  at  my  answering,  and  asked  from 
whose  school  I  came,  a  question   I  did  not  hear  asked 
besides."     I  have  seen  one  of  his  prize  volumes  for  profi- 
cieney  in  classics,  given  in  1745.    In  tracking  him  through 
the  College  books,  I  find  him  occasionally  receiving  the 
*' thanks  of  the  House,"  for  good  attendiuice  at  lecture; 
and  often  fined  for  small  negligences,  arising  no  doubt  from 
not  living  in  College,  but  under  the  paternal  roof. 

His  favourite  studies,  '*  while  spending  three  hours  evexy 
day  in  the  public  library,"  as  he  v^Tites  at  this  time,  were 
classics,  history,  philosophv,  general  literature,  and  from  a 
speculative  turn  of  mmd,  a  pretty  strong  attachment  to 
metaphysics ;  at  least  so  fiir  as  they  go  toward  clearing  the 
judgment  and  strengthening  the  understanding,  but  no 
further.  This  pursuit  he  afterwards  relinquished,  convinced, 
as  he  said,  that  it  was  of  doubtful  utility,  tending  neither  to 
make  men  better  nor  happier,  but  rather  the  reverse.  His 
opinions,  both  of  many  of  our  own  and  of  the  ancient 
writers,  weie  formed  at  an  early  period;  admiring  more 
especially  those  which  imparted  the  greatest  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  of  the  springs  of  human  motives  and  human 
actions,  and  an  acquaintance  with  human  manners.  On  this 
principle  he  was  accustomed  not  only  to  observe,  **  that  a 
good  novel  was  a  good  book,"  but  frequently  to  amuse  the 
social  fire-place,  particularly  in  female  society,  by  perusing  j 
a  few  of  the  more  celebrated. 

Bacon's  essays  formed  a  favourite  study,  and  he  always 
characterized  them  as  the  greatest  works  of  that  great  man. 
Shakspeare,  Addison,  Le  Sage,  Fielding,  and  Smollett,  then 
«  new  writer,  were  his  companions  in  intervals  from  graver 
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Btudiefl.  BichardBon,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Johnsoni 
ho  thought  much  inferior  to  Fielding  as  a  describer  of  human 
nature.  Demosthenes  was  his  favourite  orator.  Plutarch's 
writings  he  professed,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend  at  this  time,  to 
admire  bejond  those  of  any  other.  He  preferred  Euripides 
to  Sophocles  among  the  dramatists ;  ana  the  Greek  histo« 
rians,  and  Xenophou  especially,  to  the  Latin.  Of  Horace, 
Lucretius,  and  Virgil,  he  was  particularly  fond ;  maintaining 
the  superiority  of  tne  jEneid  as  a  poem  over  the  Iliad,  while 
he  admitted  the  general  excellence  of  Homer's  genius  in 
invention,  force,  and  sublimity,  over  that  of  Virgil.  All  his 
letters  prove  that  History  and  Poetry,  as  with  most  men  of 
genius  at  the  same  time  of  life,  were  his  favourite  studies — 
one  to  inform  and  strengthen  the  mind,  the  other  to  elevate 
and  refine  it.  Few  indeed  but  in  subsequent  years  have 
acknowledged  their  obligations  to  such  instructors ;  and  of 
Dublin  he  says  at  this  time — **  Poetry  and  history  are  the 
diief  branches  which  are  taught." 

Among  the  students  were  a  few  intimates  selected  for 
their  literary  tastes,  named  Dennis,  Brennan,  Buck,  Hamil* 
ton,  Hohun,  and  two  or  three  more.  A  large  correspondence, 
now  in  my  possession,  was  kept  up  between  them  and 
Shackleton  on  their  favourite  topics,  indicative  of  tbe 
strongest  attachment  to  Burke,  and,  though  clever  them- 
selves, respect  for  his  superior  attainments,  expressed  with 
all  the  familiarity  and  jocose  spirit  of  youth.  One  of  their 
modes  of  improvement  was  the  institution  of  a  private 
debating  club.  Here  their  ingenuity  was  exercised  on  his- 
torical and  poetical  subjects  chiefly,  the  records  of  which  I 
have  seen ;  and  as  specimens  of  their  proceedings,  the  fol- 
lowing to  Shackleton  is  from  the  pen  of  Burke.  Dennis 
however  formed  the  principal  depository  of  this  correspon- 
dence. 

••  May  88,  1747. 

**  Scene  1. — Burke,  Dennis—The  Club-room — Dennis 
goes  away  about  some  business—^Manet  Burke  solus. 

^  As  the  Committee  appointed  for  the  trial  of  Dennis  has 
JQst  now  broke  up  without  doing  any  thing,  for  want  of 
infficient  members,  I  have  time  enough  on  my  hands  to 
write  what  you  desire — an  account  of  the  proceedings  of 
our  society  vince  your  departure ;  in  which  you  have  oem 
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a  perfect  prophet,  for  Mohun  was  expelled  last  lustrum 
bj  the  censor,  Mr.  Dennis.    After  an  examination  of  his 
conduct  from  the  first  foundation  of  the  society,  it  was 
found  exceeding  bad,  without  one  virtue  to  redeem  it,  for 
which  he  suffered  the  aboTe  sentence.     He  was  tried  some 
time  before   (Burke,  Fres.)  for  his  bad   behaviour,  bat 
behaved  still  worse  at  trial,  which  brought  fresh  punish- 
ments  on  him,  and  at  length  expulsion.    This  is  not  the 
only  revolution  in  our  Club.    Mr.  Buck's  conduct  much 
altered  for  the  worse.    We  seldom  see  him,  for  which  he 
has  not  been  spared.    Dennis,  Hamilton,  and  jour  humble 
— ha !  ha !  attend  constantly.     Cardegrif,*  as  we  expected, 
middliuj?.      You  all  this  while  are  uneasy  to  know  the 
cause  of  Dennis's  accusation.    It  is  no  less  than  an  attempt 
to  overturn  this  society  by  an  insolent  behaviour  to  tne 
President  and  Society.    I  am  the  accuser,  and  when  voa 
know  this  you  will  tremble  for  him.     I  must  congratulate 
you  likewise  on  the  censor's  minor  thanks  which  you  re- 
ceived with  a  declaration  that  had  you  entered  earlier  into 
the  society  you  had  been  entitled  to  the  grand  thanks.  The 
censor  gave  himself  the  grand  thanks,  and  the  same  to  me. 
"  We  had  during  your  absence  the  following  debates  very 
weU  handled.      On  the  Stadtholder— Burke,  an  oration ; 
Lenity  to    the   Bebels,   a   debate :    Dennis    for,    Burke 
aofainst.     Prince  of  Orange  to  harangue  his  troops — Dennis. 
The  sailors  in  a  ship  turning  pirates — ^Dennis  for,  Burke 
and  Hamilton  against.   Catiline  to  the  Allobroges — ^Demiis. 
General  Huske  for  engaging  at  Falkirk— Burke;  Hawley 
against  Dennis.    Brutus  the  first  to  the  Eomans — Burke. 
Hamilton  is  now  President,  and  a  very  good  one.     You 
use  me  oddly  in  your  letter ;  you  accuse  me  of  laziness  and 
what  not  (though  I  am  likely  to  fill  this  sheet).    I  did  not 
expect  this  from  your  friendship  that  you  should  think  I 
would  in  your  absence  refuse  you  my  company  for  a  few 
lines  when  I  attended  you  in  town  for  many  a  mile.    You 
behave  to  me  just  after  the  manner  that  a  vile  prologue  I've 
read  desires  the  audience  to  use  the  actors — '  But  if  you 
damn,  be  it  discreetly  done ;  flatter  us  here  and  damn  us 
when  you're  gone.'    You  see  I  have  not  lost  my  fEicultj  of 

*  Saob  of  the  memben  had  fanciful  namfls  awiigned  thm* 
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quoting  Grub  Street.  Just  so,  when  here  you  blarney  me ; 
in  the  country  you  abuse  roe ;  but  that  shall  not  hinder  me 
firom  writing  on,  for  (to  shew  you  my  Latin)  tenet  iruanabile 
muitos  seribendi  eacoethes.  Come  we  now  to  Shar  (one  of 
their  juvenile  pieces)  ;  the  beginning  is  dark  indeed,  but  not 
quite  void  of  connection,  *  for  whose  good  effects,'  &c.  con- 
nects with  the  first  line ;  all  the  rest  is  properly  between 
parentheses.  Phaeton  sells  well  still  (another  of  their 
pieces) ;  tell  me  exactly  what  is  said  of  his  appearance  in 
the  country.  Miss  Cotter  is  quite  charmed  with  your 
writings,  and  more  of  them  would  not  be  disagreeable  to 
that  party.  I  have  myself  almost  finished  a  piece— an  odd 
one — but  you  ,shaU  not  see  it  till  it  comes  out,  if  ever. 
Write  the  rest,  Pantagruel,  for  I  can  stay  no  longer— past 
nine.  I  am  now  returned  and  no  Pantagruel.  Your  oration 
on  Poverty  is,  I  think,  very  good,  and  has  in  some  parts  very 
handsome  touches ;  you  shall  have  the  Club's  opmion  next 
time,  which  was  deferred  till  we  should  have  a  fiill  house,  I 
received  your  novel  and  will  read  it  (and  peruse  it — ?)  care- 
fully." 

An  extract  from  the  records  of  the  **  Club"  is  likewise 
given  in  the  Kev.  Mr.  Todd's  life  of  Milton. 

"  Burke,  I  may  observe,"  says  that  gentleman,  "  was  an 
ardent  admirer  of  Milton.  I  learn  from  Mr.  Walker  (ot 
Dublin)  that  this  great  orator  was  a  distinguished  member 
of  a  literary  club  instituted  in  Dublin  in  1747,  in  which  he 
sometimes  held  the  Secretary's  pen,  and  sometimes  filled 
the  Pk^idenfs  chair  ;  and  that  in  the  original  minutes  of 
this  society,  his  early  Miltonic  taste  is  thus  recorded — 

"Friday,  June  6,  1747,  Mr.  Burke  being  ordered  to 
speak  the  speech  of  Moloch,  receives  applause  for  the  delivery  ^ 
it  being  in  character.  Then  the  speech  was  read  and  criti- 
cised upon ;  its  many  beauties  illustrated  ;  the  chief  judged 
to  be  its  conformity  with  the  character  of  Moloch — 

No  let  U8  rather  chooee, 
Arm'd  with  hell -flames  and  fury,  all  at  once, 
(/er  neavVs  high  towen  to  force  resistlesB  way. 

The  words  '  all  at  once'  (the  metre  not  considered)  seemed 
to  the  whole  assembly  to  hurt  the  sentence  by  stopping  the 
rtpiditj  and  checking  the  fierceness  of  it,  makuig  it  too  long 
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and  tedious.  Then  was  Belial's  speech  read  to  the  gieafc 
delight  of  the  hearers;  whose  opinion  was^  that  Homer  only 
can  be  compared  to  Milton,  not  only  for  the  beauties  that 
shine  in  every  verse,  but  likewise  for  the  just  and  lively 
colours  in  which  each  character  was  drawn ;  for  that  none 
but  Homer,  like  him,  ever  supported  such  spirit  and  exact- 
ness in  the  speeches  of  such  a  contrast  and  variety  of  per- 
sons."— These  notices,  adds  the  learned  writer,  ''  will  not 
seem  tedious ;  for  they  suggest  an  opinion  that  the  finest 
oratory  of  modem  times  might  owe  its  origin  and  perfection 
to  the  poetry  of  Milton.*' 

From  the  admuation  to  the  writing  of  poetry  is  a  common 
result*  He  had  indeed  transgressed  m  that  way  previously. 
Of  the  degree  of  proficiency  attamed,  we  have  an  example 
in  the  translation  of  part  of  the  second  Cborgic  of  Virgil, 
the  panegyric  on  a  country  life,  made  in  1746,  which  as 
the  work  of  a  youth,  may  take  a  fair  place  in  the  rank  and 
Sle  of  College 


Oh !  happ7  Bwaios  I  did  they  know  how  to  prlie 
The  many  blenings  rural  life  supplies ; 
Where  in  sb£b  huts  from  clattering  arms  afar. 
The  pomp  of  eities  and  the  din  of  war, 
Indulgent  earth,  to  pay  his  labouring  hand, 
Pours  in  his  arms  the  blessings  of  the  land ; 
Calm  through  the  valleys  flows  along  his  life. 
He  knows  no  danger,  as  he  knows  no  strife. 
What !  though  no  marble  portals,  rooms  of  state. 
Vomit  the  cringing  torrent  from  his  gate 
Though  no  proud  purple  hang  his  stately  halls. 
Nor  lives  the  breathing  brass  along  his  walls, 
Though  the  sheep  clothe  him  without  colours'  aid. 
Nor  seeks  he  foreign  luxury  from  trade, 
Yet  peace  and  honesty  adorn  his  days 
With  rural  riches  and  a  life  of  ease. 

Joyous  the  yelTwing  fields  here  Ceres  sees, 
Here  blushing  clusters  bend  the  groening  trees, 
Here  spreads  the  sUver  lake,  and  all  around 
Perpetual  g^een,  and  flow'rs  adorn  the  gpround. 

How  happy  too,  the  peaceful  rustic  lies, 
The  grass  his  bed,  his  canopy  the  skies ; 
From  heat  retiring  to  the  noon-tide  glade. 
His  trees  protect  him  with  an  ample  shade; 
No  Jarring  sounds  invade  his  settling  breast. 
His  lowing  cows  shall  lull  him  into  rest 
Here  *mong  the  caves,  the  woods,  and  rocks  aroiuidf 
Here,  only  here,  the  hardy  youth  abound ; 
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Religion  bare  has  fixed  ber  pure  abodes, 
Fsrents  are  honoured,  and  adored  the  gods ; 
Departing  jnstioe,  wh«^  she  fled  mankind, 
In  these  bl««t  plains  her  footsteps  left  behind. 

Celestial  Nine  1  my  only  joy  and  care, 
Whose  love  inflames  me,  and  whose  rites  I  bear, 
Lead  me,  oh  lead  me !  from  the  vulgar  throng, 
Clothe  naturals  mysf  ries  in  thy  rapturoos  song ; 
What  Tarious  forms  in  heay'n's  broad  belt  appear. 
Whose  limits  bound  the  drcle  of  the  year, 
Or  spread  around  in  glittering  order  lie. 
Or  roll  in  mystic  numbers  through  the  sky  f 
What  dims  tiie  midnight  lustre  of  the  moon  f 
What  cause  obstructs  the  sun's  bright  rays  at  nooB  t 
Why  baste  his  fiery  steeds  so  long  to  lave 
Their  splendid  chariot  in  the  wintry  wayef 
Or  why  bring  on  the  lasy  moon  so  slow  ? 
What  loTe  detains  them  in  the  realms  below  ? 

But  if  this  dull,  this  feeble  breast  of  mine. 
Can't  reach  such  heights,  or  hold  such  truths  dirfaMy 
Oh  I  may  I  seek  the  rural  shades  alone. 
Of  half  mankind  unknowing  and  unknown, 
Bange  by  the  borders  of  the  silver  fiood. 
And  waste  a  life  ingloriously  good. 

Hail !  blooming  fields,  where  joy  unclouded  reigna^ 
Where  silver  8p«rohiuB  laves  the  yell'wing  plains. 
Oh !  where,  Tkygeta,  shall  I  hear  around 
Lyaeus  praise  the  Spartan  virgins  sound  ? 
What  gt>d  will  bear  me  from  this  burning  heat. 
In  HsBmus'  valley,  to  some  cool  retreat. 
Where  oaks  and  laurels  guard  the  sacred  ground. 
And  with  their  ample  foliage  shade  me  round  ? 

Happy  the  man,  who  versed  in  Nature's  laws, 
From  known  efifects  can  trace  the  hidden  cause  I 
Him  not  the  terrors  of  the  vulgar  fright 
The  vagrant  forms  and  terrors  of  the  night; 
Black  and  relentless  fate  he  tramples  on. 
And  all  the  rout  of  grrcedy  Acheron. 
Happy  whose  life  the  rural  god  approves. 
The  guardian  of  his  growing  flocks  and  groves; 
Harmonious  Pan  and  old  Sylvanus  join 
The  sister  nymphs,  to  make  his  joys  divine : 
Him  not  the  splendours  of  a  crown  can  please. 
Or  ooosul's  honours  bribe  to  quit  his  ease. 
Though  on  his  will  should  crowding  armies  wat* 
And  suppliant  kings  come  suing  to  his  gate  ; 
No  piteous  objects  here  his  peace  molest. 
Nor  can  he  sorrow  while  another's  blest ; 
His  food  alone  what  bounteous  naturo  yiekia^ 
WoB  bending  orehards  and  luxuriant  fieUkp 
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Pleased  be  accepts,  nor  seeks  the  mad  resort 
Of  throng'ing-  clients  and  liti^ous  court. 

Let  one  delight  all  dangfer^s  forms  to  brave. 
Rush  on  the  sword,  or  plunge  amid  the  waTe, 
Destroy  all  nations  with  an  easy  mind, 
And  make  a  general  havoc  of  bis  kind, 
That  on  .a  l^ian  couch  be  may  recline, 
And  from  a  costlier  goblet  quaff  bis  wine ; 
Another  soul  is  buried  with  bis  store, 
Hourly  he  heaps,  and  hourly  longs  for  more  ; 
Some  in  the  rostrum  fix  their  sole  delight, 
Some  in  tfa'e  applauses  of  a  rich  third  night ; 
While  gain  smiles  lovely  in  anotber*s  eyes. 
Though  brother's  blood  should  buy  the  horrid  priM 
Though  from  bis  countij  guilt  should  make  him 
Where  other  nations  feel  another  sun. 

Tbe  happy  rustic  turns  the  fruitful  soil. 
And  hence  proceeds  the  year's  revolving  toil ; 
On  this  his  country  for  support  depends, 
On  this  his  cattle,  family,  and  friends : 
For  this  tbe  bounteous  gods  reward  his  care, 
With  all  the  product  of  the  various  year ; 
Bis  youngling  flocks  now  whiten  all  the  plain. 
Now  sink  the  furrows  with  the  teeming  grain ; 
Beauteous  to  these  Pomona  adds  her  cbarnis, 
A.nd  pours  her  fragrant  treasures  in  bis  arms. 
From  loaden  boughs,  tbe  orchard's  rich  produce, 
Tbe  mellow  apple,  and  tbe  generous  juice. 

Now  winter's  frozen  band  benumbs  the  plain, 
Tbe  winter  too  has  blessings  fcr  tbe  swain : 
His  grunting  herd  fa  fed  without  his  toil, 
Hisg^aning  presses  overflow  with  oil; 
The  languid  autumn  crown'd  with  yellow  leaves. 
With  bleeding  fruit  and  golden-bearded  sheaves. 
Her  various  products  scatters  o'er  the  land. 
And  rears  the  horn  of  Plenty  in  her  hand. 

Nor  less  than  these,  wait  his  domestic  life. 
His  darling  children,  and  bis  virtuous  wife, 
Tbe  day's  long  absence  they  together  mourn, 
Hang  on  bis  neck,  and  welcome  his  return ; 
The  cows,  departing  from  the  joyful  field, 
Before  his  door  their  milky  tribute  yield. 
While  on  the  green,  tbe  frisky  kids  engage. 
With  adverse  boms  and  counterfeited  rage. 
He  too,  when  marked  with  white  the  festal  day. 
Devotes  bis  hours  to  rural  sport  and  play  ; 
Stretch'd  on  the  green  amid  the  jovial  quire 
Of  boon  companions  that  surround  the  fire, 
With  front  enlarged  be  crowns  the  flowing  boi^ 
/hH  calls  thee,  Bacchus,  to  inspire  his  soul; 
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Xow  wann'd  with  irine,  to  vi^rous  sportv  tbey  rife ; 
Hiffh  on  an  elm  is  hung^  the  victor's  prize ; 
To  bim  'tis  g:iven,  whose  foroe  with  g^reatest  speed 
Can  wing  the  dart,  or  urge  the  fiery  steed. 

Snch  manners  made  the  ancient  Sabines  bold. 
Such  the  life  led  by  Romulus  of  old ; 
By  arts  like  these  divine  Etruria  grovrs. 
From  such  foundations  mighty  Rome  arose, 
Whose  gfodlike  fame  the  world's  vast  circuit  fills. 
Who  with  one  wall  hath  circled  seven  vast  hills ; 
Such  was,  ere  Jove  began  his  iron  reign, 
iSre  mankind  feasted  upon  oxen  slain, 
The  life  that  Saturn  and  his  subjects  led. 
Ere  from  the  land  offended  justice  fled ; 
As  yet  the  brazen  use  of  arms  unknown, 
And  anvils  rung  with  scythes  and  shares  alone. 

From  the  correspondence  of  the  young  friends  they  appear 
to  have  taken  much  interest  in  theatrical  as  weU  as  literary 
topics,  and  allusions  occur  to  certain  contributions  to  the 
press.  One  of  the  latter  was  an  occasional  paper,  "The 
reformer."  Dennis,  writing  in  January,  1748,  to  Shackle- 
ton,  mentiona  his  having  sent  one,  and  asks,  "  What  is  your 
opinion  of  it  ?  Who  do  you  think  the  author  ?"  Again, 
''Ned  (Burke)  is  busy  about  the  next  Seformer,  or  he 
would  write  to  you."  Burke  says  himself,  writing  in  May, 
"  Your  &ther  mentioned  to  me  the  Eeformer,  and  said  it 
had  not,  ho  believed,  success.  I  (illegible)  with  four  or  five 
members  being  a  little  surprised  at  it,  as  I  did  not  think  he 
knew  the  author ;  but  I  am  satisfied  he  does,  and  I  am  sure 
it  is  in  good  hands."  Sheridan  and  Victor  at  this  time  directed 
the  Dublin  theatre,  and  those  gentlemen  had  incurred  the 
displeasure  of  the  yoimg  critics  for,  perhaps  among  other  de  • 
merits,  inattention  to  pieces  submitted  to  their  judgment.  In 
November,  1747,  Dennis  writes,  **  Ned  (Burke)  has  finished 
the  first  canto  of  the  Blackwater,  and  seen  Victor,  who  has 
not  read  the  play.  Buck  went  to  Hamlet — and  such 
scenery  I  — not  to  telk  of  performance  !* '  Shackleton  relies, 
**  Who  do  you  tell  Victor  is  the  author  of  the  comedy  r  If 
Burke  would  preserve  any  degree  of  good  understanding 
with  the  pair  he  mentions,  let  him  not  slip  out  any  high 
treason  agamst  Victor  and  Sheridan." 
.  These  hints  render  it  not  improbable  that  the  comedy 
aUvdedto  may  have  been  by  Burke.    While  still  in  the 
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handfl  of  the  manager,  a  letter  from  him  to  ShaoUeton  (Oct 
17,  1747)  sajB,  it  will  be  acted  after  Christmas.  This,  pro- 
bably, never  took  place.  For  in  Maj,  1748,  a  communication 
to  the  same  friend  (both  in  the  "  Club"  correspondence) 
abuses  Sheridan  soundly  as  wanting  taste,  style,  and  common 
sense — ^''a  pitiful  fellow,  who  was  never  able  to  defend 
himself,  and  whose  defenders  are  as  weak  as  the  cause" — 
language  not  unlikelv  to  issue  from  a  youn^  and  angry  re- 
jected dramatist.  The  above  letter  of  October  forms  other* 
wise  a  fair  specimen  of  their  usual  style  of  correspondence. 

'^  You  have  so  loaded  me  with  letters  and  complimente 
that  I  find  it  very  difficult  to  answer  either,  and  they  were 
unmerited  as  they  were  extraordinary,  for  I  am  neitiier  an 
extraordinary  correspondent  nor  writer,  though  if  my  writing 
was  to  be  judged  by  its  success  in  the  inverse  rule  we  use, 
it  would  be  thought  excellent.  However,  I  must  say  I  was 
by  no  means  displeased  with  it,  and  you  needed  not  to  have 
desired  me  not  to  shew  your  laist,  for  I  should  be  the  vainest 
fellow  in  the  world  if  1  did.  I  do  really  believe  you  to  be 
my  friend  if  any  one  is,  for  1  see  you  can  no  more  forbear 
praising  me  than  Belinda  (a  young  lady  favourite),  or  die- 
praising  Tremble.  1  am  not  such  a  master  of  the  expressive 
part  of  friendship,  but  believe  me,  dear  friend,  I  am  by  no 
means  behindhand  in  the  affectionate.  This  is  sincere,  and 
the  only  answer  I  can  make  to  your  (I  won't  say  compli- 
ments) expressions  of  kindness,  and  I  should  be  better 
pleased  with  your  approbation  of  my  pieces,  bating  the  profit, 
than  King  George's. 

'*  I  don't  know  whether  I  shall  congratulate  or  lament 
with  you  on  your  fiJling  in  love,  for  I  see  ('tis  vain  for  you 
to  deny  it)  you  are  over  head  and  ears,  and  what  is  more 
extraordinary,  with  two.  The  judgment  and  sagacity  with 
which  you  mive  drawn  the  character  of  the  ladies  shew  that 
you  perfectly  know  them,  so  that  any  advice  from  me  on 
that  score  were  quite  needless.  Belinda,  I  am  glad,  has 
triumphed ;  however,  vou  seem  to  quit  Julia  with  regret. 
How  happy  if  you  could  have  both  to  serve  different  ends 
of  matrimony  I 

''  I  wrote  to  the  Park  before  dinner,  and  after  it  went  to 
"r.  Gt)ddard  with  the  money ;  he  is  greatly  obliged  to  you ; 

)  looked  charmingly,  Dick,  this  evening,  but  I  am  inseu- 
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tible  to  charmB,  irheii  I  tell  you  I  do  but  perceive  and  not 
leel  them,  particularly  when  pointed  by  wit — '  Man  delights 
not  me,  nor  woman  neither.'  I  auried  her  Brennan's 
Satyr;  she  is  out  of  patience  at  it,  and  tows  could  she 
write  as  well,  men  should  stand  marked  for  more  wickedness 
than  e'er  the  race  could  redress.  I  doubt  whether  I  should 
send  you  them  lest  they  should  cool  your  desire  for  matri- 
mony, but  by  all  means  let  not  your  mistress  see  them, 
nnlefls  the  one  you  haye  a  mind  to  discard.  To  her,  in- 
deed, you  may  present  one,  and  'twill  affiront  her,  I 
irarrant.  •  •  • 

"  Now  we  are  on  love,  Ac.  Do  your  parents  forward  this 
affiur  P  Are  they  ignorant  of  it  r  Or  are  you  purposely 
toeether  ?  I  believe  my  friend  will  soon  be  a  Paterfamilias, 
and  then  we  shall  in  some  measure  lose  Dick  Shackleton, 
who  will  look  with  contempt  on  us  bachelors.  Whenever  it 
happens  I  pray  it  may  be  rortunate,  and  so  pray  we  all.  We 
were  together  last  night  and  did  not  forget  you.  We  were 
rather  mad  than  merry — ^but  parted  sober  as  to  liquor. 

"When  I  went  to  Kearney,  Mrs.  Kearney  asked  me 
whether  I  was  come  to  Levy  (Levee  ?)  I  said  No !  That 
coaple  (forgive  me,  I  say  it  entre  nous)  are  very  haughty.  I 
examined  Michy  before  them  in  Horace  ana  Homer;  he 
performed  very  well,  and  answered  his  geographical  ques- 
tions with  a  fiicility  that  surprised  me.  He  did  not  nve 
very  good  English,  and  I  did  not  wade  very  deep  with  him 
in  the  grammatical  part  of  the  Ghreek,  because  as  the  boy 
was  little  when  taken  out  of  his  depth  he  mi^ht  be  in  danger 
-HUid  not  at  all  for  fear  that  I  should  shp  myself;  so  I 
asked  only  some  obvious  questions.  How  were  his  parents 
isrished  to  hear  their  boy  read  Gh-eek  1 

'*How  is  Cavenagh!  Poor  Parker  is  not  very  ill,  yet 
can*t  go  out.  I  like  prodigiously  your  proposals ;  the  thing 
will  be  improving  to  the  boys,  and  I  wul  send  some  mate- 
rials towards  it,  but  am  very  little  at  leisure.  The  Black 
(Water?)  runs  about  a  couple  of  (MS.  illegible)  in  a  fortnight. 
What  you  mention  about  D seems  at  first  view  very 

Cctieable,  but  is  not  so.  As  for  his  mother  she  says  that 
is  the  only  tie  she  has  in  this  kingdom,  else  she  would  go 
and  live  with  her  relations  in  England;  but  tuition  and 
vabenhips  are  harder  to  be  got  than  you  can  well  imagine 
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nvitbout  interest,  &c.  which  he  verv  much  wantd.  As  for 
panegyrics  on  the  fellows  that  would  give  the  coup  de  grace 
to  his  fortunes.  Sure  your  verses  would  do  honour  to 
Sappho.  Were  they  all  as  good  as  four  of  them,  they  would  be 
some  of  the  first  in  the  tongue ;  but  I  am  surprisea  that  you 
who  every  where  else  are  so  smooth,  are  not  so  here  where 
it  is  most  necessary— such  are  the  fifth,  ninth,  and  tenth 
lines,  and  some  others.  But  when  I  found  the  above  (MS. 
illegible)  I  had  not  read  your  similes  of  David  and  Gt)liath ; 
more  just  or  beautifully  turned  I  never  saw — I  should  have 
said  not  carefully  enough ;  not  but-  they  struck  me  moie 
strongly  at  first,  but  the  multiplicity  of  matter  drove  them 
out  of  my  head.  Don't  think  I  fitter  when  I  say  I  think 
them  excellent,  as  is  the  conclusion.  What  punishment 
will  you  inflict  when  I  tell  you  I  have  constantly  forgotten 
to  carrv  Balbus  to  Mrs.  Qoddard,  but  (illegible)  don't  say, 
for  before  I  can  write  again,  T.  A.  wiU  set  that  matter 
right. 

'*  The  Comedy  will  he  acted  before  Christmas,  when  we  will 
expect  you,  sans  excuse,  Mrs,  Kearney  said  'tot her  day  we 
shall  all  soon  see  it  for  nothing^  but  I  thank  her  for  nothing^ 
New  plays  are  not  seen  for  nothing ;  if  they  were,  the  author 
would  get  nothing  by  them,  than  which  notlung  can  be 
worse — so  there's  nothing  for  nothing. 

"  I  forget  who  he  was  that  told  me  at  the  coffee  house 
the  other  night  that  Cullen  said  he  and  I  were  very  great 
(intimate),  and  have  often  lately  been  merry  together — I 
laugh  just  now  at  your  penn;^  pot  drinker.  When  I  can 
fina  Ttemble  I  will,  but  J  wish  he  may  be  hanged  in  the 
mean  time.  Who  knows  what  Providence  may  have  in 
store  for  him!  What  has  happened  you  after  quitting 
Julia  and  Belinda  has  happened  me  in  the  very  same  manner 
often  on  such  occasions.  JDon't  you  think  a  concave  better 
than  a  spy-glass,  as  the  latter  are  commonly  so  bad  ?  Fare- 
well, dear  mend,  and  believe  me  to  be  yours  most  sincerelyi 
"  Supply  the  date.  Edm.  Bubkb.** 

(Shackleton  had  accused  him  of  seldom  dating  his  letters.) 
The  poem  on  the  Blackwater,  once  in  possession  of  Shackle- 
ton,  was,  with  some  of  his  earlier  letters  from  London, 
borrowed  by  his  father  and  never  returned.     Unless,  there- 
forOi  found  in  print  in  some  of  the  smaller  publications  of 
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that  AbJj  it  IB  probably  lost.  Another  piece  admired  and 
often  allnded  to  bj  the  ''  Club  '*  remains.  Shackleton 
mites,  Juiy,  1747,  to  Dennis:  "Pray  let  your  next  be 
sheet-fiill,  and  send  '  Darner'  inclosed.  I  intend  to  write  no 
more  till  I  see  that  piece.  Fray  send  it  by  Tuesday's  post." 
Demiis  replies  only  by  saying,  ''He'll  send  Darner  the 
poem."  Shackleton  rejoins  in  August,  '*  It  is  needless  to 
tell  thee,  Dennis,  for  I  won't  say  it  to  Burke,  that  I  take 
Darner  to  be  the  best  panegyric  I  ever  read,  except 
WaUer's,  who  chiefly  excels  in  that."  •  •  *  "Bid  Ned 
(Bm-ke)  not  be  piqued  that  I  don't  expatiate  in  praise 
of  his  Darner,  for  there  are  certain  images  of  the  sublime  in 
it  which  have  dazzled  my  eyes  so  much,  that  like  a  man  who 
has  kept  himself  looking  too  long  in  the  sun,  I  cannot  see 
plain  enough  to  pass  judgment  on  the  rest." 

Here  are  the  lines  thus  lauded  by  his  juvenile  and  too 
partial  critics.  The  gentleman  addressed  had  a  taste  for 
planting,  not  then  common  in  Ireland,  and  is  believed  to 
have  resided  near  Dublin: 

"July,  1747. 
"  To  John  Darner,  Etq. 

"  The  nleiit  ahade  was  always  the  retreat 
Of  the  wise  few,  the  learned,  and  the  gr««t ; 
Their  shattered  harks  with  seas  tempestuous  tired 
To  this  calm  harhour  have  at  leng^  retired  \ 
Our  souls  whom  vanity  seduoed  to  roam, 
Find  here  their  rest  and  reoogcnize  their  home. 

But  if  from  wandering  long^  in  error's  maze 
To  find  the  path  of  truth,  be  worth  our  praise; 
How  ri^  the  laurels  that  should  grace  his  head, 
Who  n«Ter  from  the  path  of  virtue  strayed ; 
But  still  through  all  his  life  pursued  the  plan, 
That  formed  by  Ood,  seems  fitting  most  for  man ; 
Revives  in  Gardens  by  well  ordered  cost, 
The  Paradise  that  Adam's  folly  lost ! 
Pitying  he  looks  on  the  vain  world  below 
Their  airy  pleasures  and  fantastio  woe, 
And  in  his  breast  alone  that  calm  shall  find, 
So  much  the  wish  and  search  of  human  kind. 

The  souls  that  unto  loftiest  heights  would  fly, 
Among  the  crowd  her  pinions  cannot  ply ; 
Bnt  here  by  her  own  bounds  alone  confined, 
Shews  in  her  flight  how  Ood-like  is  the  mind» 
Ho  niiioh  to  solitude  does  mankind  owe, 
Vor  all  that  they  possess  and  all  they  know  l 
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Truth  to  the  wise  here  every  object  yields, 
Who  reape  that  nobler  barreat  from  the  fielda ; 
Th*  air  piercing  pines  whose  lofty  tops  arise, 
Star- ward  point  out  his  mansion  in  the  skies ; 
When  through  the  awful  gloom  inspired  he  rores, 
And  Heaven's  own  Toice  instructs  him  in  the 
Oroves  by  the  wise  were  ever  sacred  held, 
God  in  a  buah  by  Moses  was  beheld ; 
Or  if  with  his  we  fiibled  Oods  may  name, 
In  groree  who  chose  to  scent  the  sacred  flame ; 
Who  doubts  Dodona*s  grove  ?  or  does  not  know 
That  whilom  Nymphs  in  every  tree  did  grow  t 
Blest  I  pronounce  the  labours  of  his  hand. 
That  gives  toe  sylvan  honours  to  our  land ; 
Great  is  the  task,  and  next  to  the  divine. 
What  nature  left  imperfect  to  refine ; 
But  if  in  these  we  no  such  honour  find. 
How  much  more  great  to  cultivate  the  mind  I 

This  the  Philosopher  (who  not  betrayed 
By  a  fidse  faith  or  envy  to  the  shade) 
Constant  in  all  his  actions,  still  pumies. 
Augments  his  sciifnce  and  extends  his  idews; 
Careful  each  rising  folly  to  control, 
And  hold  a  strict  dominion  o'er  his  soul ; 
More  wide  his  sway  in  what  that  soul  containsy 
Than  his  who  o'er  the  world's  wide  empire  reignal 

Thus  tranquil  in  the  silent  grove  or  mead. 
Darner  1  flows  on  the  virtuous  life  you  lead. 
Thus  grows  your  wisdom  with  your  growing  dfty^ 
Which  for  instruction  yon  as  fast  convey. 
Tis  from  your  precepts  that  these  verses  flow^ 
To  you  the  love  of  solitude  I  owe ; 
In  justice  therefore  both  to  you  belong, 
Th'  inspiring  subject  and  the  inspired  song. 
Suro  you  have  sworn  however  short  their  stay. 
That  not  a  g^uest  go  unimproved  away ; 
All  states  of  life  aro  equally  your  care, 
The  rich  your  mind,  the  poor  your  fortune  share ; 
You  must  have  found — shall  I  presume  to  sing 
The  long  lost  work  of  Juda's  sapient  king  f 
Of  trees,  which  treats  of  Cedars  proud  and  tall. 
To  the  low  Hyssop  thai  adorns  the  wall ; 
Else  why  to  you  an  all  their  species  known. 
Or  why,  like  him,  do  you  possess  alone. 
The  knowledge  of  all  natures  and  your  own. 

Nor  when  your  soul  shall  yon  faoight  Heaven 
Tour  numerous  Uessings  with  your  presence  end ; 
They,  like  your  trees,  which  but  small  shoots  at  iInC, 
With  tender  head  their  earthly  covering  burst ; 
Bat  stretching  onward  eager  for  their  prime, 
Eeodve  new  increments  and  strength  by  time ; 
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TSn  erowned  with  daily  honoim  Chey  ttriaef 
Shade  all  the  earth  and  Tindieate  the  skies ; 
Ip  the  blest  oool  shall  futon  swains  be  laid, 
And  onr  son's  sons  rqoiee  beneath  the  shade. 

For  masts  no  more  to  Norwajli  ooasts  we*n  rotaOf 
Thy  His  much  better  irill  supply  at  home ; 
That  when  transplanted  in  di'  unsteady  sea, 
To  etrery  shore  our  riches  shall  convey. 
TVhere'er  they  go  shall  propagate  thy  name. 
And  India  not  be  foreign  to  thy  fame, 
Till  praiae,  sole  meed  on  earth  to  Tirtue  giTen^ 
Be  dosed,  or  silent  'mid  the  Joys  of  HeaTen." 

Among  hiB  efforts  of  kindness  was  one  to  assist  bis 
friend  Dennis,  afterwards  a  clergyman  and  who  then  also 
enerienoed  his  friendship— in  procurinj;  patronacn  firom  a 
**  Countess,"  or  lady  so  aesignated.  '*  I  designed,"  writes 
the  latter,  *'  yisiting  the  Countess  on  Tuesday,  out  I  did  not 
go  till  Thursday.  •  •  *  To-day  she  both  received  my 
piece  and  retnnied  it,  and  I  receiTed  it  Teiy  philosophically, 
put  that  temper  did  not  hold.  *  •  •  The  Poem  on  her 
18  Ned's  ^Burke),  and  I  think  it  very  pretty.  But  the 
Countess  did  not  like  paying  for  what  her  glass  told  her  as 
well."  . 

*'  Belinda,'*  mentioned  in  the  preTions  letter,  became  in 
1748  Mrs.  Shackleton,  and  the  event  necessarily  drew  an 
epithalamium  from  '*  friend  Burke." 

Jb  RiAard  ShadiUtim^  on  kis  Mmrriage. 

When  hearts  are  bartered  for  less  precious  goldy 
And  like  the  heart,  the  Tenal  song  is  sold ; 
Each  flame  is  dull,  and  hut  one  hue  desire 
Kindles  the  bridal's  torch  and  poet* s  fire ; 
The  gods  their  Tiolated  rites  forbear, 
The  Muse  flies  &r,  and  Hymen  is  not  there. 

But  when  true  love  binds  in  his  roseate  bands 
That  rare  but  happy  union,  hearts  and  hand»— 
When  nought  but  friendship  guid«*s  the  poet's  soag. 
How  sweet  the  vene  I  the  happy  lore  how  stroLg ! 
Oh  !  if  the  Muse,  indulging  my  design, 
Should  faTour  me,  as  love  hasfavouPd  thine, 
rd  challenge  Pan  at  peril  of  my  life. 
Though  his  Arcadia  were  to  judge  the  strife. 

Why  don't  the  vocal  groves  ring  forth  their  Joy, 
And  lab*ring  echoes  all  their  mouths  employ  f 
To  tell  his  bride  what  sighs,  what  plaints  they  heard, 
Whiito  yet  his  growing  flame's  snoocss  he  feai'd. 
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And  all  his  pains  o'erpaid  with  transport  mnr* 
When  love  exults  and  he  enjoys  bis  vow  ? 
Silent  ye  stand — ^nor  will  bc»tow  one  lay 
Of  all  he  taught  to  graoe  this  happy  day ; 
Can  joy  ne'er  harbour  in  your  sullen  shadey 
Or  are  ye  but  for  lovers'  sorrows  made  ? 

m  leave  you  then,  and  from  the  Bride's  bright  ey6^ 
A  happier  omen  take  which  oannot  lie, 
Of  growing  time,  still  growing  in  delight. 
Of  rounds  of  future  years  all  marked  with  white, 
Through  whose  bright  ciroles,  free  from  envious  chanoef 
Concord  and  love  shall  lead  an  endless  dance. 

What  is  the  monareh's  orown,  the  shepherd's  ease, 
The  hero's  laurel,  and  the  poet's  bays  ? 
A  load  of  toilsome  life  too  dull  to  bear. 
If  heav'n's  indulgence  did  not  ndd  the  fuir, 
£*en  Eden's  sweets  our  Adam  did  despise. 
All  its  gay  scenes  could  not  delight  his  eyes, 
Woman  God  gave,  and  then  'twas  Paradise. 

Another  Eve  and  Paradise  are  thine, 
May'st  thou  be  father  of  as  long  a  line ! 
Your  heart  so  fixed  on  her,  and  hers  on  you, 
As  if  the  world  afforded  but  the  two, 
Thtit  to  this  age  your  constancy  may  prove, 
There  yet  remains  on  earth  a  power  call'd  love. 

These  to  my  friend,  in  lays  not  vainly  loud. 
The  palm,  unknowing  to  the  giddy  crowd 
I  sung,  for  these  demand  his  steady  truth. 
And  friendship  growing  from  our  earliest  youth  ; 
A  nobler  lay  unto  his  sire  should  grow, 
To  whose  kind  care  my  better  birfii  I  owe. 
Who  to  fair  science  did  my  youth  entice. 
Won  from  the  paths  of  ignorance  and  vice. 

As  evidence  of  his  mode  of  study,  of  seizing  upon  the  sub* 
stance  of  things  rather  than  the  form,  and  of  an  independence 
of  opinion  at  that  period  new,  he  had  previously  ventured  to 
read  Shaddeton  a  lesson  in  his  own  vocation,  wliich  has  since 
obtained  &vour  with  others.  *'  Your  office  of  schoolmaster 
throws  jou  amongst  the  ancient  authors  who  are  generally 
reputed  the  best,  but  as  they  are  not  commonly  read  and 
taught,  the  only  use  that  seems  to  be  made  of  them  ia 
merely  to  learn  the  language  they  are  written  in — a  very 
strange  inversion  of  the  use  of  that  kind  of  learning !  To 
read  of  things  to  understund  words,  instead  of  learning 
words  that  we  may  be  the  better  enabled  to  profit  by  the 
excellent  things  which  are  wrapped  up  in  them.  I  would 
therefore  advise  you  to  be  less  inquisitive  about  the  gnun« 
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matical  part  of  the  author  than  you  liaye  been,  not  only  for 
the  above-mentioDed  reason,  but  because  you  will  find  it 
much  the  easier  way  of  attaining  the  language.  You  will 
be  pleased  to  consider  after  what  manner  we  learn  our 
mother  tongue;  first  by  conversation  (to  which  reading 
when  the  language  is  dead  is  equivalent)  we  come  to  know 
the  signification  of  all  words,  and  the  manner  of  placing 
them  afterwards."  A  list  of  Greek  and  Latin  autnors  ia 
then  given,  which  he  recommends  for  perusal  in  order  to 
the  complete  attainment  of  these  languages,  with  a  variety 
of  remarks  too  long  for  insertion  here. 

In  addition  to  the  verses  mentioned,  he  wrote  a  piece  on 
Ballitore,  an  ode  to  Shackleton  (1744),'  a  few  stanzas  to  the 
same  friend  of  later  date,  two  pieces  collected  by  the  editors 
of  his  Letters,  and  a  few  others  obscurely  alluded  to  in  the 
Club  correspondence,  but  not  sufficiently  distinct  to  trace. 
In  March,  1747,  hejocidarlv  describes  his  studies — ^'^  taken 
up  as  passions  or  furors  for  a  time — Natural  Philosophy, 
Logic,  Metaphysics,  Mathematics,  History — but  ia  now 
entirely  absorbed  in  the  faror  poeticuty  which  as  skilful 
physicians  assure  me  is  as  difiicultly  cured  as  a  disease 
nearly  akin  to  it,  namely,  the  itch." 

To  write  and  not  to  print  would  be  severe  infliction  on 
any  author,  more  especially  of  the  younger  class.  He  there- 
fore purposed  to  pursue  the  usual  avenue  to  publicity,  but 
for  a  time  was  deterred  by  the  hopeless  state  of  authorship 
in  Dublin.  "  Not  ten  men  in  the  city,"  he  writes,  "  would 
read  the  lines  whether  good  or  bad.  The  people  have  no 
sort  of  curiot^Jty  that  way — and  no  wonder— lor  books  either 
in  prose  or  verse  seldom  erter  into  the  conversations  of 
people  of  fortune."  Eventually  he  did  print  before  quitting 
ms  native  city,  but  the  time  or  form  is  not  remembered. 
The  fact  became  known  to  his  friend,  Dr.  French  Laurence, 
no  doubt  from  himself,  by  whom  it  was  mentioned  to  a 
eentleman  who  once  contemplated  as  he  told  me,  becoming 
Ria  biograf)her.*  A  letter  from  Dennis  to  Shackleton, 
August,  1747,  says,  "  There  is  a  lady  of  fine  genius  in  town 
nho  is  going  to  publish  her  works,  and  Ned*s  translation 
will  be  joined  with  it."  Who  this  lady  was,  or  whether  suci 
publication  took  place,  does  not  appear. 

*  The  late  Mr. — commonly  called  **  '^nnversation*' — Sb«ip» 
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One  of  his  fjEtvourite  poets  at  this  time  ^ras  Waller — **^  *Tis 
Burprifling  how  so  much  softness  and  so  much  grandeur 
oouid  dwell  in  one  soul  !'*  But  thegreat  masters  in  the  art, 
Shakespeare,  Spenser,  Milton,  and  Young,  claimed  his  chief 
devotion ;  and  passa^  marked  bj  grandeur,  or  vigour  of 
thought  and  expression,  were  caught  and  retained  for  medi- 
tation. The  descriptive  truth  and  solemn  seriousness  of 
the  author  of  the  Night  Thoughts  made  so  deep  an  impres- 
sion that  he  could  repeat  long  passages  from  memory ;  and 
in  a  co^j  of  the  worK  which  often  formed  a  traveUinff  com- 
panion in  his  youthful  days,  the  following  lines,  stated  to  be 
m  his  handwriting,  have  been  mention^  as  written  on  one 
of  the  fly-leaves : — 

Jove  claim'd  the  Tene  old  Homer  sua^y 
But  God  himself  inspired  Youngp* 

Mflton,  as  already  hinted,  was  a  still  greater  favourite,  his 
daring  flights  and  sublime  conceptions  on  the  most  awful  of 
all  subjects  being  so  much  above  the  track,  and  perhaps  the 
powers,  of  any  other  poet.  He  always  recommended  the 
study  of  him  to  his  son,  and  to  all  his  younger  friends,  as 
exhibiting  the  highest  possible  range  of  mind  in  the  English 
language ;  and  to  the  W,  quoted  him  frequently  bol£  in 
conversation  and  m  wntmg. 

Exercises  of  his  ima^ation  did  not,  however,  supersede 
close  obsen'ation  and  judgment  upon  the  serious  &cts  of 
life  passing  before  him.  One  of  these  was  the  number  and 
too  frequent  want  of  due  discrimination  in  the  execution  of 
criminals,  which  many  years  afterwards  drew  forth  his 
humane  interposition  in  England.  In  December,  1747,  he 
commences  a  letter  to  Shackleton :  ''  There  was  a  young 
fellow  hanged  here  yesterday  for  robbing  his  master  oi  a  few 
guineas.  A  few  days  before  another  was  pardoned  for  the 
murder  of  five  men.  Was  not  that  justice  P'*  Some  time 
afterwards  he  is  said  to  have  first  entered  on  political  discus- 
sion or  ridicule  in  reference  to  Mr.  Heniy  Brooke,  celebrated 
as  the  author  of  the  **  Fool  of  Quality,  and  the  tragedy  of 
"  Gustavus  Yasa,"  which  from  its  alleged  patriotic  sentiments 
was  for  a  time  interdicted  representation.  Another  subject 
for  wit,  still  more  celebrated  as  a  patriot,  was  Dr.  Charles 
Lucas,  a  medical  practitioner  of  Dublin,  who  commencing 
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lefonner  in  the  Corporation,  was  obliged  to  fly  from  Ireland 
b^  a  foolish  vote  of  tne  Irish  House  of  Commons,  deai^iating 
imn  "anenemj  of  his  country."  No  details  of  Burke's 
papers  on  these  local  occurrences  are  now  known.  The  first 
lie  satirized  as  Diabetea ;  the  second  as  Epaminondaa. 

When  the  heats  engendered  by  the  French  Berolution 
sflBsiled  even  his  memory,  it  was  said  that  he  had  quitted 
the  UniTenity  without  a  degree.  This  is  untrue.  He  com* 
menced  A.B.  23rd  February,  1748,  and  proceeded  A.M. 
1751.  No  irregularities  in  college  life  haye  been  laid  to  his 
charge.  He  joined  a  large  body  of  students  in  punishing, 
or  n^her  in  forcing  an  apology  on  their  knees  in  uie  college 
courts,  from  certain  persons  who  had  abused  them  for  taking 
the  part  of  Thomas  Sheridan  in  the  great  theatrical  riot  in 
1747  which  droye  him  for  a  time  from  Dublin.  Burke*8 
description  of  the  proceedings  in  one  of  his  letters  is  minute. 
It  appears  that  the  Lords  Justices,  who  goyem  the  kingdom 
in  the  absence  of  the  Lord-Lieutenant,  gave  the  youthful 
mob,  who  amounted  to  more  than  one  hundred,  well  armed, 
and  had  forced  open  houses  in  order  to  find  the  offenders 
against  their  dignity,  only  a  slight  reprimand  for  this  breach 
<nf  the  public  peace.  Shortly  before  this  he  had  experienced 
a  xnrrow  escape  from  death  or  serious  injury.  "  As  I  sat  in 
a  shop  ynder  Dick's  coffee  house,  the  back  house  which 
joined  it  fell,  and  buried  Pue  the  coffee  house  keeper  and 
his  wife  in  the  ruins."  And  duly  chronicling  more  comic 
misadyentures  on  the  same  day  tells  of  a  long  chase  through 
the  streets  afler  his  hat  and  wig  which  had  been  blown  off. 

From  the  £rst  his  destination  was  the  Bar.  In  that  day 
it  formed  the  great  aim  of  the  young  men  of  Ireland  dis- 
tinffnished  for  talents  and  ambition,  more  perhaps  as  an  in- 
troduction to  the  House  of  Commons  and  thence  to  public 
dignities,  than  simply  as  a  profitable  profession  or  for  dis- 
tinction in  the  science  of  jurisprudence.  To  his  studies  there  is 
allusion  inthe  iuyenile  correspondenceofShackleton,  who  says, 
"  Tell  Burke  if  I  don't  get  a  letter  from  him  to-morrow  he 
shall  plead  no  cause  of  mine  when  he  is  counsel ;  from  that  day 
Libera  not  Damine,  for  I  beHeye  I  shall  grow  yery  litigious. 
On  the  23rd  April,  1747,  his  name  was  enrolled  at  the 
Middle  Temple.  Early  in  1750  he  reached  London  in  order 
to  keep  the  customaiy  terms ;  and  in  a  letter  to  his  Quaker 
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friend,  20th  February,  mentions  the  introduction  of  the  Bill 
for  the  alteration  of  the  Calendar  by  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield. 
On  the  2nd  May  his  name  appears  again  as  entering  into 
bond,  his  sureties  being  John  Burke,  Serjeant's  Inn,  Fleet 
Street,  and  Thomas  Kelly,  of  the  Middle  Temple. 

Bemoral  from  the  paternal  roof  probably  occasioned  no 
serious  regret.  His  father,  though  a  man  of  character  and 
inte^ty,  possessed  an  unhappy  temper,  which  the  most 
sensitive  in  the  family  necessarily  felt  the  most.  Several 
allusions  to  it  appear  m  the  juvenile  correspondence.  Dennis 
writes,  November  21,  1747:  "  My  dear  friend  Burke  leads  a 
very  unhappy  life  from  his  father's  temper ;  and  what  is 
worse,  there  is  no  prospect  of  bettering  it.  He  must  not 
stir  out  at  night  by  any  means,  and  if  he  stays  at  home 
there  is  some  new  subject  for  abuse.  There  is  but  one 
bright  spirit  in  the  family,  and  they'd  willingly  destroy  it. 
All  the  little  oddities  which  are  found  in  men  of  genius  and 
are  below  their  care,  are  eternal  matter  for  railing  with  them. 
Pity  him,  and  wish  a  change,  is  all  I  can  do.  •  •  •  Care, 
I  believe,  wears  as  many  shapes  as  there  are  men,  but  that 
is  the  most  intolerable  which  proceeds  from  want  of  liberty. 
This  is  my  friend's  case,  who  told  me  this  morning  he  wants 
that  jewel  of  life,  '  Peace  of  mind  ;'  and  his  trouble  was  so 
great  that  he  often  forms  desperate  resolutions.  Garret 
suffers  equally,  but  is  less  sensible  of  it;  for  the  purest 
spirits  feel  best." 


CHAPTEE  n. 


pint  Imprefltioiis  of  London  and  Eng^land  generally — Contemplates  an 
Attempt  for  the  Logic  Profeflsorabip  of  Glasgow — Report  about  St. 
Omer — Letter  to  his  Father— An  Asiatic  acquaintance— Idea  of  a 
Wife —First  Publications. 

His  first  impressions  on  yiewing  the  English  metropolis 
are  vividly  expressed  in  a  letter  to  his  schom-fellow  already 
mentioned,  Mr.  Matthew  Smith.    The  allusions  to  West- 
minster Abbey  and  the  House  of  Commons,  '*  the  chosen 
omples  of  &me"  as  he  said  on  another  occasion,  will  bt 
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•steemed  by  those  who  look  to  auguries  sufSciently  remark- 
able.  The  whole  is  in  a  peculiar  degree  expressive  of  cha- 
racter,  the  reflections,  ingenious,  just,  and  even  profoimd 
like  those  of  most  of  his  future  letters,  which  though  written 
with  a  flowing  pen,  were  bj  many  believed  to  be  studied 
compositions. 

**  xou'U  expect  some  short  account  of  my  journey  to  this 
great  city,  xo  tell  vou  the  truth,  I  made  very  few  remarks 
as  I  roiled  along,  tor  my  mind  was  occupied  with  many 
thoughts,  and  my  eyes  often  filled  with  tears,  when  I 
reflected  on  all  the  dear  friends  I  left  behind;  vet  the 
prospects  could  not  fail  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  most 
mdiflerent :  country  seats  sprinkled  round  on  every  side, 
some  in  the  modem  taste,  some  in  the  style  of  old  De 
Coverley  HaU,  all  smiling  on  the  neat  but  humble  cottage ; 
every  mage  as  neat  and  compact  as  a  bee-hive,  resoundmg 
with  the  busy  hum  of  industry ;  and  inns  like  palaces. 

"What  a  contrast  to  our  poor  country,  where  you'll 
flcaroe  find  a  cottage  ornamented  with  a  chimney !  But 
what  pleased  me  most  of  all  was  the  progress  of  agriculture, 
my  favourite  study,  and  my  favourite  pursuit,  if  ^Providence 
had  blessed  me  with  a  few  paternal  acres. 

"  A  description  of  Lonaon  and  its  natives  would  fill  a 
Tolame.  The  buildings  are  very  fine :  it  may  be  called  the 
sink  of  vice :  but  its  Hospitals  and  charitable  institutions, 
whose  turrets  pierce  the  skies  like  so  many  electrical 
conductors,  avert  the  wrath  of  Heaven.  The  inhabitants 
may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  the  undoers  and  the  undone  ; 
generally  so,  I  say,  for  I  am  persuaded  there  are  many  men 
of  honesty,  and  women  of  virtue  in  every  street.  An 
Englishman  is  cold  and  distant  at  first ;  he  is  very  cautious 
even  in  fonning  an  acquaintance ;  he  must  know  you  well 
before  he  enters  into  friendship  with  you ;  but  if  he  does,  he 
is  not  the  first  to  dissolve  that  sacred  bond :  in  short,  a  real 
Bnglishman  is  one  that  performs  more  than  he  promises ;  in 
company  he  is  rather  silent,  extremely  prudent  in  his 
expressions,  even  in  politics,  his  fistvounte  topic.  The 
women  are  not  quite  so  reserved ;  they  consult  their  glasses 
to  the  best  advantage ;  and  as  nature  is  very  liberal  in  her 
gifts  to  their  persons,  and  even  minds,  it  is  not  easy  for  & 
young  man  to  escape  their  glances,  or  to  shut  his  ears  ta 
their  softly  flowing  accents. 
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''  Afl  to  the  state  of  learning  in  this  city,  you  know  I  haTS 
not  been  long  enough  in  it  to  form  a  proper  judgment  of 
that  subject.  I  don't  think,  however,  there  is  as  much 
respect  paid  to  a  man  of  letters  on  this  side  of  the  water  as 
you  imagiue.  I  don*t  find  that  genius,  the  '  rath  primirose, 
which  forsaken  dies,'  is  patroniz^  by  any  of  the  nobility,  so 
that  writero  of  the  first  talents  are  left  to  the  capricious 

Eatronage  of  the  public.  Notwithstanding  discouragement-, 
teratu^  is  cultivated  in  a  high  degree.  Poetry  raises  her 
enchanting  voice  to  heaven.  History  arrests  the  wings  of 
Time  in  his  flight  to  the  gulf  of  oblivion.  Philosophy,  the 
queen  of  arts,  and  the  daughter  of  heaven,  is  daily  extending 
her  intellectual  empire.  Eancy  sports  on  airy  wing  like  a 
meteor  on  the  bosom  of  a  summer  cloud;  and  even 
Metaphysics  spins  her  cobwebs,  and  catches  some  flies. 

**  The  House  of  Commons  not  unfrequently  exhibits 
explosions  of  eloquence  that  rise  superior  to  those  of  Greece 
and  Home,  even  in  their  proudest  days.  Yet,  after  aU, 
a  man  will  make  more  by  the  figures  of  arithmetic  than  the 
figures  of  rhetoric,  imless  he  can  get  into  the  trade  win^ 
and  then  he  may  sail  secure  over  ractolean  sands.  As  ik 
the  stage,  it  is  sunk,  in  my  opinion,  into  the  lowest  degree ; 
1  mean  with  regard  to  the  trash  that  is  exhibited  on  it ;  but 
I  don*t  attribute  this  to  the  taste  of  the  audience,  for  when 
Shakspeare  warbles  his  '  native  wood-notes,'  the  boxes,  pit, 
and  gallery,  are  crowded — and  the  gods  are  true  to  every 
word,  if  properly  winged  to  the  heart. 

"  Soon  alter  my  arrival  in  town  I  visited  Westminster 
Abbey :  the  moment  I  entered  I  felt  a  kind  of  awe  pervade 
my  mind  which  I  cannot  describe ;  the  very  silence  seemed 
sacred.  Henry  the  Seventh's  chapel  is  a  very  fine  piece  of 
Gothic  architecture,  particularly  the  roof;  but  I  am  told 
that  it  is  exceeded  by  a  chapel  in  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge. Mrs.  Nightingale's  monument  has  not  been  praised 
beyond  its  merit.  The  attitude  and  expression  of  the 
husband  in  endeavouring  to  shield  his  wife  irom  the  dart  of 
death,  is  natural  and  affecting.  But  I  always  thought  that 
the  image  of  death  would  be  much  better  represented  with 
an  extinguished  torch  inverted,  than  with  a  dart.  Some 
would  imagine  that  all  these  monuments  were  so  many 
monuments  of  folly ;  —  1  don't  think  so  ;  what  useful  lessons 
of  morality  and  sound  philosophy  do  they   not   exhibit 
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When  the  high-born  beauty  suryeys  her  face  in  the  polished 
parian,  thou^  dumb  the  marble,  yet  it  tells  her  that  it  was 
placed  to  guard  the  remains  of  as  fine  a  form,  and  as  fair  a 
uoe  as  her  own.  Tbey  show  besides  how  auxious  we  ore  to 
eitend  our  loves  and  friendships  beyond  the  grave,  and  to 
snatch  as  much  as  we  can  from  oblivion — such  is  our  natural 
love  of  immortality ;  but  it  is  here  that  letters  obtain  the 
noblest  triumphs ;  it  is  here  that  the  swarthy  daughters  of 
Cadmus  may  hang  their  trophies  on  high ;  for  when  all  the 
pride  of  the  chisel  and  the  pomp  of  heraldry  yield  to  the 
silent  touches  of  time,  a  single  Hue,  a  half-worn-out  inscrip- 
tion, remain  faithful  to  their  trust.  Blest  be  the  man  that 
first  introduced  these  strangers  into  our  islands,  and  may 
they  never  want  protection  or  merit !  I  have  not  the  least 
doubt  that  the  finest  poem  in  the  English  language,  I  mean 
Milton's  II  Fenseroso,  was  composed  in  the  lon^-resoundin? 
aisle  of  a  mouldering  cloister  or  ivy'd  abbey,  x  et  after  afi 
do  you  know  that  I  would  rather  sleep  in  the  southern 
comer  of  a  little  country  church-yard,  than  in  the  to^ib  of 
the  Capulets.  I  should  like,  however,  that  my  dust  should 
mingle  with  kindred  dust.  The  good  old  expression  '  family 
bniying-ground*  has  something  pleasing  in  it,  at  least  to 
me." 

During  the  first  few  years  of  his  stay  in  London,  the 
vacations  were  devoted  to  an  examination  of  the  interior  of 
the  country,  and  sometimes  crossing  to  Ireland.  In  1751 » 
as  already  mentioned,  he  took  his  master's  degree,  and 
is  believed  to  have  made  some  stay  in  Cork.  Health, 
as  much  as  cniriosity,  formed  the  inducement  to  these  excur- 
sions. The  former  continued  delicate  and  ill  adapted  to 
severe  study,  though  this  does  not  seem  to  have  relaxed  his 
diligence  in  any  degree  towards  general  literatiu'e ;  ftnd  that 
the  remedial  means  adopted  did  not  wholly  fail  of  efiect,  we 
have  bis  own  testimony. 

Writing  to  Shackleton,  April  5, 1761,  he  says,  "  I  am 
much  obHged  to  you,  my  good  firiend,  for  your  desire  of 
knowing  my  affairs.  Really  they  are  such  as  nothing  but 
friendship  could  have  any  delight  in  knowing.  My  health 
is  tolerable,  thank  Gk>d ;  my  studies  too  in  the  same  de^e, 
and  my  situation  not  disagreeable.  I  intend  soon  to  be  a 
good  (hstance  from  town,  in  hopes  of  bettering  all  three,  as 
veil  as  loMeuing  my  expenses."    In  another  letter  of  the 
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same  year,  dated  8lst  August,  from  Monmouth,  whither  he  had 
proceeded  from  Bath  and  Bristol,  he  alludes  playfully  to  hia 
more  juvenile  writings  ;  hopes  his  present  exercises  (alluding^ 
to  the  law)  may  be  attended  with  better  success  than  his 
literary  studies,  on  the  ground  that ''  though  a  middling  poet 
cannot  be  endured,  there  is  some  quarter  for  a  middlings 
la^er." 

To  the  same  correspondent,  September  28,  1752,  dated 
from  the  house  of  a  Mrs.  Druce,  Turlain,  near  Bradford  in 
Wiltshire,  where,  in  company  with  William  Burke,  he  made 
some  stay  enjoying  the  amusements  of  the  country,  he 
describes  how  the  preceding  part  of  the  year  had  been 
employed,  '^  Since  1  had  your  letter  I  have  often  shifted  the 
scene.  I  spent  part  of  the  winter,  that  is,  term-time,  in 
London  and  part  m  Croydon  in  Surrey ;  about  the  beginning 
of  summer  finding  myself  attacked  with  my  old  complaint 
(an  affection  of  the  chest,  and  a  pain  in  the  side,  mentioned 
in  the  juvenile  correspondence),  I  went  once  more  to 
Bristol,  and  found  the  same  benefit ;  I  thank  G-od  for  it.*' 

Whether  he  found  the  law,  as  a  profession,  alien  to  his 
habits,  his  health  incompetent  to  its  persevering  pursuit,  or 
became  weaned  from  it  by  that  attachment  to  general  litera- 
ture which  has  in  so  many  other  instances  of  men  of  geniua 
proved  irresistible,  it  is  certain  that  his  views  soon  changed. 
At  the  expiration  of  the  usual  time  he  was  not  called  to  tke 
bar. 

In  London  he  met  many  old  friends,  school  and  college 
acquaintance.  With  Dr.  Brocklesbv,  then  pushing  his  way 
as  phvsician,  he  renewed  his  acquaintance ;  and  with  Dr. 
Joseph  Fenn  Sleigh,  already  mentioned,  who  was  finishing 
his  studies,  commeaced  it.  Both  were  Quakers,  and  both 
afterwards  quitted  that  persuasion.  About  the  same  period 
the  late  Arthur  Murphy,  then  carrying  on  the  G-ray's  Inn 
Journal,  hearing  the  acquirements  of  his  young  countryman, 
Burke,  loudly  praised  bv  some  mutual  friends,  gained  a  a 
introduction  to  him,  and  on  the  first  interview  assented  to 
the  general  opinion  of  his  being  a  superior  young  man :  an 
impression  which  every  succeeding  meeting  served  to 
increase.  The  diversity  of  his  knowledge,  and  the  force  and 
(»-i^inality  of  his  observations,  were  striking.  In  history, 
pohtics,  polite  letters,  and  philosoph;^,  there  seemed  little 
with  which  he  waa  not  familiar.    His  attachment  to  t^ 
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latter,  "  queen  of  arts,  and  daughter  of  heaven,"  as  he  had 
called  her  in  the  letter  to  Smith,  was  so  strong,  that  it  is  not 
surprising  he  should  wish  to  unite  his  interest  with  his 
taste,  in  the  idea  entertained  about  this  time  of  trying  for 
the  professorship  of  logic,  then  vacant  in  the  University  of 
Glasgow. 

A  principal  inducement  to  this  step  was  probably  the 
recollection  that  Ireland  had  more  than  once  supplied  the 
Scottish  seats  of  learning  with  eminent  men.  Her  last  and 
greatest  present  to  the  University  in  Question  was,  in  the 
unguage  of  Dugald  Stewart,  '*  the  profound  and  eloquent" 
Br.  Francis  Hutcheson.  Bom  in  the  north  of  Ireland  and 
settling  afterwards  in  Dublin,  he  soon  became  distinguished 
by  lus  writings  aa  one  of  the  first  philosophers  of  his  age. 
A  dissenter  at  a  time  when  dissenters  were  looked  upon 
with  an  evil  eye,  he  enjoyed  the  friendship  and  protection  of 
Primate  Boulter,  Archbishop  King,  Bishop  Synge,  Lords 
Molesworth,  Granville,  and  others,  the  most  emment  in  that 
oomitrv  for  virtue  and  talents.  His  fame  at  length  drew  an 
inritatioii  to  the  University  of  Glasgow  in  1729,  first  to  the 
Logic,  and  then  to  the  Moral  Philosophy  Chair ;  an  event  of 
mat  moment  in  the  intellectual  and  literary  history  of 
Scotland.  His  celebrity  attracted  a  very  large  class  from  all 
parts  of  the  country.  He  was  the  immediate  precursor  of 
Adam  Smith,  Beid,  Beattie,  Ferguson,  and  others ;  the  in- 
structor of  some  of  them,  and  firom  his  celebrity,  a  source  of 
interest  and  emulation  to  all.  The  ingenuity  and  eloquence 
of  his  lectures,  says  the  distinguished  philosopher  already 
Quoted,  *'  contributed  very  powerfully  to  diffuse  in  Scotland 
ttiat  taste  for  analytical  discussion  and  that  spirit  of  liberal 
inquiiT,  to  which  the  world  is  indebted  for  some  of  the  most 
valuable  productions  ofthe  eighteenth  century."  And  again, 
"  Dr.  Hutcheson,  of  Glasgow,  by  his  excellent  writings  and 
still  more  by  his  eloquent  lectures,  had  diffused  amonff 
a  numerous  race  of  pupils  a  liberality  of  sentiment  and 
a  refinement  of  taste,  unknown  before  in  this  part  of  the 
island." 

Upon  this  eminent  man,  whose  "  Inauiry  into  the  Origin 
of  our  Ideas  of  Beauty  and  Virtue,"  is  oelieved  to  liave  sug- 
gested the  idea  at  least  of  the  "  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  of 
our  Ideas  of  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful,  our  young  adven« 
tttrer  had  his  eye,  in  aiming  at  running  perhaps  a  similar 
csieer  of  philoeophical  fame. 
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Scotsmen,  he  understood,  were  no  less  fond  of  abstrao- 
tious  in  the  schools,  than  they  are  of  the  more  substantial 
realities  of  active  life.  To  suit  their  taste  in  the  former 
respect  he  laid  in,  in  addition  to  an  unusually  ample  stock 
of  general  knowledge,  a  larfi;e  adventure  in  metaphysics, — 
no  less  than  a  refutation  of  the  systems  of  his  own  country- 
•  man  the  celebrated  Berkeley,  and  of  Hume.  There  is  also 
no  reason  to  doubt,  for  his  own  words  to  Malone  are  decisive 
of  the  fact,  that  he  had  at  this  time  sketched  the  outline  of 
the  ess^  alluded  to  as  an  additional  claim  to  the  vacant 
chair.  This  honour  he  failed  to  obtain ;  under  what  particu- 
lar circiunstances  is  not  now  known.  It  is  certain  that  he 
never  proceeded  to  public  competition ;  but  being  in  that 
quarter  of  the  island,  and  probably  hearing  that  the  office 
was  to  be  awarded  to  the  successful  competitor  in  a  public 
trial  of  skill,  he  took  the  resolution  of  contesting  the  pabn 
with  the  Scottish  literati,  until  informed  that  certain 
private  arrangements  in  the  imiversity  and  city,  rendered 
any  such  attempt  hopeless.  The  inquiry  made  of  Principal 
Taylor  is  satisfactory  as  to  Burke  having  been  a  candidate, 
but  not  as  to  the  exact  date.  His  successful  competitor  was 
Mr.  James  Clow.* 

*  Since  the  abore  was  written,  the  writer  ha«  been  fiivoured  with  tbn 
following  communication  from  Mr.  Dugald  Stewart: — 

"  I  am  very  doubtful  of  the  fact  that  ever  Burke  waa  a  candidate  lor  a 
profesHorship  in  Glasgow.  I  remember  perfectly  a  conversation  with  Mr. 
(Adam)  Smith  on  the  subject,  in  the  course  of  which  he  said  that  the 
story  was  extremely  current,  but  he  knew  of  no  evidence  upon  which  it 
rested ;  and  he  suspected  it  took  its  rise  entirely  from  an  opinion  which 
he  had  expressed  at  Glasgow  upon  the  publication  of  Burke's  book  on  the 
tSublime  and  Beautiful,  that  the  author  of  that  book  would  be  a  great 
acquisition  to  the  College,  if  he  would  accept  of  a  chair." 

This  opinion,  though  entitled  to  every  respect,  is  not  decisive.  The 
evidence  is  rather  the  other  way  ;  for  the  story  is  not  only  old,  but  was 
repeated  three  or  four  times  in  print  during  Mr.  Burke's  life,  and  on  ooa 
occasion  came  immediately  under  hid  eye  without  receiving  any  formal 
contradiction,  which,  as  it  did  not  come  under  the  head  riander,  he  might 
have  deigned  to  give  it.  The  name  of  his  more  successful  opponent  also 
is  expressly  mentioned.  In  several  interviews  previous  to  his  death  with 
the  late  Dr.  Gillies,  the  historian  of  Greece,  after  many  personal  compli* 
ments  and  some  animated  encomiums  on  Bivke,  he  said. — **  He  was  onoa 
near  having  a  chair,  in  my  college,  that  is  Glasgow."  I  SMid  I  had 
endeavoured  to  establish  that  point,  but  fouud  the  fact  doubted  both 
before  the  publication  of  my  biography  and  since.  '*  5fr,  there  is  no  d<mH 
npa»  the  matter »  I  §aw  many  ycare  agot  a  letter  qftfuinkefrom  Ann,  t0 
I^ritteipal  Leetkman^  oh  the  suljectj*    This,  if  correct,  would  be  decisira^ 
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H.e  Tctamed  with  iindiminiBhed  spirit  to  bis  studies ;  and 
to  what  continued  to  be  a  favourite  enjoyment,  occasional 
excursions  through  the  country.  Having  extended  his 
journey  to  Prance,  it  was  believed  by  many  who  knew  the 
falsehood  of  the  report  of  his  having  been  educated  at  St. 
Omer,  that  he  had  simply  visited  that  town.  But  even  this 
is  not  the  &ct.  He  oDserved  at  his  own  table  more  than 
once,  "  He  could  not  but  consider  it  a  remarkable  circum- 
stance (in  allusion  to  this  report)  that  in  three  or  four 
joumey^s  he  had  made  in  France,  St.  Omer  happened  to  be 
the  chief  place  in  the  northern  provinces  which  he  had  never 
Tiaited  previous  to  the  year  1773,  and  this  not  from  design, 
but  accident."  Mr.  Wilkes  used  pleasantly  to  say  that  this 
ramour  reminded  him  of  the  three  black  erotM,  and  gave  the 
following  account  of  its  origin.  "  In  reply  to  an  argument 
used  by  Burke  in  the  House,  somebody  said  it  was  only  fit 
for  a  Jesuit  to  urge.  It  was  clear  from  his  accent,  name, 
and  connexions,  that  he  was  an  Irishman :  an  Irishman,  and 
a  papist,  in  the  opinions  of  some  of  our  honest  country 
gentlemen,  were  synonymous :  St.  Omer  contained  a  Jesuit 
seminary :  at  this  seminary  many  Irish  priests  were  edu- 
cated : — erffOf  it  was  a  clear  case  among  the  wise  men  of 
Ootham,  that  Burke  must  be  a  Jesuit,  and  must  have  been 
educated  at  St.  Omer." 

From  the  indistinct  notices  which  can  now  be  collected, 
it  is  aaid,  that  his  curiosity  was  very  active ;  the  ideal  and 
simply  beautiful  being  mingled  with  the  useful ;  and  pictures 
and  statues,  a  farm-yard,  a  mine,  or  a  manufactory,  were 
equally  subjects  for  investigation.  His  more  sedentary 
pursuits  were  followed  with  a  degree  of  assiduity  which 
Tiyacious  men  undervalue ;  but  which  more  sober  judgments 
know  to  be  a  good  substitute  for  all  other  talents.  His 
application  was  unwearied.  Unlike  most  persons  of  vivid 
fiincy,  he  had  good  sense  enough  to  recollect,  that  the  most 
brilliant  imaginations  should  not  only  have  wings  to  fly,  but 
legs  to  stand  upon ;  in  other  words,  that  genius,  unpropped 
by  knowledge,  may  serve  to  amuse,  but  wfll  rarely  be  useful 
in  the  more  important  concerns  of  mankind. 

The  desire  to  acquire  and  the  drudgery  of  acquiring,  were 
promoted  by  habits  of  life,  which  concurring  testimony  went 

bi*l  the  Doctor  at  his  advanced  age,  may  have  confounded  the  election  ol 
Biirke  aa  hard  Beotor  with  that  to  the  Loffrj  chair. 
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to  prove  were  more  than  commonly  equable  and  temperate^ 
Moderation  in  the  pleasurable  enjoymenta  of  youth  aeemed 
80  much  a  gift  from  nature,  that  at  a  period  of  life  when 
the  passions  too  often  run  riot,  he  was  either  free  from 
vicious  and  irregular  propensities,  or  possessed  the  next  besli 
gift  of  Providence,  —  the  power  to  control  them.  His 
excesses  were  not  in  dissipation,  but  in  study.  He  gave 
way  to  no  licentious  inclinations.  He  did  not  know  a  single 
game  at  cards ;  and  wine  was  no  further  a  £ftvourite  than  as 
it  contributed  to  social  intercourse,  of  which  he  was  at 
every  period  of  life,  with  literary  and  scientific  men,  ex- 
tremely fond,  so  fiftr  as  the  pleasures  of  conviviality  could  be 
enjoyed  without  its  excesses. 

lie  who  devotes  Ids  days  to  the  treasuring  up  of  know- 
ledge, may  be  permitted  to  set  apart  the  evenings  to  recrea- 
tion. In  Dublin,  as  we  have  seen,  he  had  become  attached 
to  the  drama  frt)m  its  intimate  relation  to  literature,  to 
poetry,  and  to  the  displays  it  affords  of  human  nature  in 
various  aspects.  To  an  inhabitant  of  a  vast  metropolis  like 
London,  the  theatre  is  almost  the  natural  resort  of  a  literary- 
man  ;  for  there  even  when  most  in  search  of  relaxation,  he 
may  find  some  not  unprofitable  employment  for  the  mind. 

uj  Arthur  Murphy  who  had  by  this  time  attempted  the 
stage  as  a  profession,  by  many  of  the  leading  theatrical 
crimes  who  frequented  the  Grecian  Coffee  House,  and  by 
several  brother  Templars  equally  fond  of  dramatic  amuse- 
ments, he  was  introouced  to  some  of  the  principal  perfor- 
mers. Among  these  was  Ghurick,  from  whom  he  confessed 
to  have  profited  in  oratorical  action  and  in  the  management 
of  his  voice,  at  whose  table  he  saw  many  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished characters  of  the  age,  and  where  his  talents  and 
powers  of  conversation  became  more  c;enerally  known.  To 
Macklin  also,  at  whose  debating  society  which  flourished 
for  a  few  months  in  1754,  he  is  believed  to  have  made  his 
first  attempt  at  public  speaking,  and  whom  it  is  said  he  re- 
commendea  soon  after  to  Mr.  Wedderbum  then  coining 
forward  at  the  bar,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  his  Scottish  accent. 
To  the  celebrated  Mrs.  (or  Miss)  Woffington,  so  well  known 
in  the  annals  or  the  theatre  for  the  possession  of  beauty, 
wit,  vivacity,  fascination  of  manners,  and  very  considerable 
iwers  of  mind,  in  fiict  for  almost  every  thing  but  that 

vob.  alone  can  make  a  woman  respectable — ^virtue.    Ueo 
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of  bigh  rank,  of  learning,  of  wealth,  of  wit,  and  e^en  of 
monjs,  Bought  her  society,  and  at  her  house  ho  extended  his 
aoqnaintanee. 

About  this  period  he  first  entertained  the  idea  of  trying 
his  fortune  in  the  American  colonies ;  a  purpose  not  relin- 
quished for  more  than  two  years  afberwfurd.  But  at  this 
moment  finding  his  father  to  be  strongly  averse  to  the 
design,  he  surrendered  his  own  decided  conviction  of  its 
utility  to  a  sense  of  filial  submission,  expressed  in  the  follow- 
ing dutiful  letter.* 

**  Honoured  Sir, 

**  I  had  a  letter  by  the  last  post  from  Mr.  Nagle  (his 
unde),  in  which  he  tells  me  that  he  gave  you  my  letter,  and 
informs  me  at  the  same  time  of  the  reception  which  the 
proposal  it  contained  met  with  from  you  and  the  fieunily.  I 
am  I  own  surprised,  and  very  much  concerned  that  this 
proposal  should  prove  any  cause  either  of  grief  or  anger  te 
^ou ;  certain  I  am  that  nothing  ever  was  further  from  my 
mdination  than  the  least  intention  of  making  it  so. 

^  When  I  informed  you  of  my  design,  it  was  not  to 
declare  any  determined  resolution  which  I  had  taken,  but  to 
desire  your  opinion  on  an  affair  which  I  believed  it  advisable 
for  me  to  engage  in.  This  affair  seemed  te  me  neither  to  be 
wrong  in  itself,  nor  unattended  with  a  reasonable  prospect 
of  success.  I  proposed  it  to  you,  as  I  must  and  ought  to 
propose  to  you  any  thing  I  think  to  my .  advantage,  with  a 
view  of  having  your  advice  upon  every  material  step  I  shoidd 
take  in  it.  This  is  what  in  prudence  I  ought  to  have  done, 
and  what  every  motive  of  duty  and  gratitude  ought  to  have 
obliged  me  to  do.  I  have  nothing  nearer  my  heart  than  to 
make  you  easy ;  and  I  have  no  scheme  or  design,  however 
reasonable  it  may  seem  to  me,  that  I  would  not  gladly 
ncnfice  to  your  quiet  and  submit  to  your  jud^ent.  You 
have  Burel  V  had  trouble  enough  with  a  severe  disorder,  with- 
out any  addition  from  uneasiness  at  my  conduct." 

(Here  tbii  letter,  written  on  a  sheet  of  foolscap,  beoomee  unintelligible  from 
part  being  torn  away  and  defaced ;  but  by  the  few  Tords  which  remain, 

*  Reaeued,  among  several  others  of  his  letters,  from  a  curious  repository, 
die  lining  of  an  old  fiimily  arm-chair,  by  some  relatives  in  the  county  of 
Oalway ;  and  transmitted  to  Hr.  Haviland  Burke,  who  oommnnioated  the 
srigiBals  :o  the  writer. 
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it  IB  apparent  that  a  place  of  credit  "  in  oneqfthep:  viniea**  (of  Amerioa) 
wa*  vacant,  which  he  had  been  offered;  and  having  oonaulted  Home 
perions  upon  the  propriety  of  acceptln^f  it,  **  they  all  to  a  man  highlj 
approved  of  it."    The  conclusion  of  the  letter  remains  entire.) 

"  I  shall  therefore  follow  your  wishes,  not  with  reluctance 
but  with  pleasure ;  and  really  nothing  has  this  long  time 
chagrined  me  so  much,  as  to  iind  that  the  proposal  of  this 
matter  has  been  disagreeable  to  you :  I  ought  to  faaye  a 
satisfaction  in  desiring  your  judgment  in  whatever  appeared 
to  my  advantage,  as  this  strongly  did.  I  shall  be  readv  to 
yield  to  it  always,  and  to  so  to  Ireland  when  you  think 

E roper,  and  the  end,  for  which  you  desire  I  should  go,  can 
e  answered. 

"  I  feel  to  the  bottom  of  my  sold  for  all  you  have  this 
long  time  suffered  from  jour  disorder,  and  it  grieves  me 
deeply  to  think  that  at  such  a  time  jour  sufferings  should 
be  at  all  increased  by  any  thing  which  looks  ill-judged  in 
my  conduct.  May  God  make  them  lighter  every  moment, 
and  continue  to  you  and  my  mother  very  many  very  happy- 
years,  and  every  blessing  I  ought  to  wish  you  for  your  care, 
your  tenderness,  and  your  indulgence  to  me.  I  am  in  some 
trouble  and  anxiety  about  this  matter ;  but  in  real  truth,  in 
all  my  designs  I  shall  have  nothing  more  at  heart  than  to 
show  myself  to  you  and  my  mother  a  dutiM,  affectionate, 
and  obliged  son. 

"  Edmukd  Bubxx. 

•*  London.  March  11,1 756.** 

An  accidental  meeting  in  St.  James's  Park  at  this  time 
made  him  the  friend  of  a  very  enterprising  and  original  cha- 
racter, who  though  a  native  of  the  East,  nearly  unknown  in 
England,  and  consequently  appearing  in  rather  a  questionable 
shape,  presented  evidences  of  a  mind  so  much  above  his 
situation  as  to  claim  countenance  and  protection  from  the 
generously  disposed.  This  man,  with  a  little  more  of  the 
favour  of  fortune,  might  have  turned  out  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous,  as  he  was  one  of  the  most  adventurous,  spirits 
<»f  modem  times.  Sir  W.  Jones  thus  writes  of  him  (May, 
1786),  to  Sir  John  Macpherson,  Governor-General  of 
India: 

"I  have  already  thanked  you  for  your  attentions  tc 
Emin,  and  I  beg  to  repeat  them ;  many  in  England  will  be 
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equallv  ibankfiiL  He  is  a  fine  fellow ;  and  i.'  actiye  sexrice 
should  be  required,  he  would  seek  nothing  so  much  as  to  be 
placed  in  the  most  perilous  edge  of  the  battle."  When 
burke  discovered  him,  he  was  not  then,  as  afterward,  known 
to  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  and  other  men  of  rank  and 
station.  But  he  was  in  distress.  That  was  enough  for  his 
new  Irish  friend,  who,  according  to  Emin*B  account,  took  him 
home  to  his  apartments  at  the  Pope's  Head,  a  bookseller's 
near  the  Temple,  made  him  his  amanuensis  in  transcribing 
the  supposed  letter  of  Lord  Bolingbroke  and  the  treatise  on 
the  Sublime  and  Beautiful,  told  him  not  to  despair  however 
apparently  hopeless  his  condition,  but  to  put  his  trust  in  God , 
and  seldom  missed  a  day  without  seeing  and  consoling  him. 
On  the  first  meeting,  Emin  begged  to  be  favoured  with  his 
name :  "  8ir,  it  is  Edmund  Burke.  I  am  a  runaway  son 
from  a  father,  as  you  are."  He  then  presented  him  half  a 
guinea,  saying,  "Upon  my  honour  this  is  what  I  have  at 
present — please  to  accept  of  it."  Above  thirty  years  after-* 
wards,  March,  1789,  the  patron  replied  to  an  address  from 
him  in  a  letter  to  be  found  in  the  Memoir  of  Sir  W.  Jones(, 
in  which  their  acquaintance  is  noticed. 

*'  There  are  many  changes  here  of  all  kinds  since  you  left 
OS.  The  Duke  of  Northumberland,  your  friend,  is  dead. 
Mrs.  Montagu  is  still  alive,  and  when  I  see  her  I  shall  put 
her  in  mind  of  "^ou.  Many  changes,  too,  of  a  much  more 
striking  nature  lu&ve  happened  since  you  and  I  became  ac- 
qoainted.  Who  could  have  thought  the  day  I  first  saw  you 
m  St.  James's  Park  that  this  kingdom  would  rule  the 
greater  part  of  India  ?  But  kingdoms  rise  and  pass  away — > 
emperors  are  captive  and  blinded — pedlars  become  emperors." 

distinction  in  literature  as  one  of  his  youthful  and  latest 
passions,  was  sought  no  less  by  that  early  maturity  of  mind  of 
which  his  letters  and  contemporary  testimony  nimish  evi* 
dence,  than  the  natural  desire  of  advancing  hiis  fortime  and 
reputation.  Frequent  intercourse  with  the  literary  society  of 
the  metropolis  would  necessarily  inspire  the  wish  to  test  the 
vigour  of  nis  pen  by  comparing  it  with  that  of  others  through 
the  usual  medium  of  the  press.  The  state  of  letters  in 
London,  to  which  he  alludes  in  a  previous  communication^ 
by  observing  that  much  more  was  to  be  made  by  the  figures 
of  arithmetic  than  the  figures  of  rhetoric,  does  not  indeed 
appear  to  have  inspired  any  very  sanguine  expectations  id 
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authonliip  being  a  source  of  peciniaiy  advantage.  But  the 
disappointment  experienced  in  the  projected  transatlantic 
expemtion,  in  all  probability  became  an  additioual  stimulus 
to  endeavour  to  distin^sb  himself  in  this  or  some  other 
leading  department  of  life.  His  finances  were  narrow.  The 
paternal  allowance  did  not  exceed  one  hundred  pounds  per 
annum,  or  occasional! j  a  little  more.  Any  thin£^  additional 
which  literature  might  produce  would  necessarily  be  desirable, 
as  adding  to  his  means  of  enjoyment,  his  little  benevolences, 
as  in  the  mstance  just  mentioned  of  Emin,  or  to  his  informal 
tion  by  travelling.  That  he  had  his  eye  early  drawn  to  this 
source  of  income  appears  from  a  communication  in  the  juve* 
nile  correspondence,  December  24, 1747,  in  speaking  of  his 
firiend  Dennis.  *^  Don't  you  think  had  he  money  to  bear 
his  charges  but  'twere  his  best  course  to  go  to  London  ?  I 
am  told  that  a  man  who  writes,  can't  miss  there  of  getting 
some  bread,  and  possibly  good.  I  heard  the  other  day  of  a 
G;entleman  who  maintained  himself  in  the  study  of  the  law 
by  writing  pamphlets  in  favour  of  the  ministry. 

The  first  productions  of  even  great  writers  are  seldom 
preserved,  ana  are  perhaps  seldom  worth  preserving.  His  do 
not  seem  to  have  escaped  the  general  fate.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  some  were  published  previous  to  those  which  appear 
first  in  his  works,  though  nothing  more  than  vague  rumour 
can  be  ascertained  respecting  them  now.  Even  his  poem  on 
the  Blackwater,  so  much  applauded  by  his  young  friends, 
appears  to  be  lost,  his  father  having  borrowed  it  with  some 
early  letters  frt>m  London  from  Shackleton  and  never  re* 
turned  them. 

One  piece  was  believed  by  Murphy  to  be  a  poem,  or 
poetical  translation  frt>m  tlie  Latin,  which  is  not  improbable 
Soon  after  his  arrival  in  London  he  is  said  to  have  written 
to  Ireland  for  anecdotes  to  engrafb  into  concise  accounts  of 
Henry  Brooke,  whom  he  had  assailed  as  a  politician,  but  whom 
he  found  of  more  importance  than  he  expected,  and  also  of  his 
new  acquaintance  Mrs.  Woffington.  These,  with  the  poetry 
in  question,  may  possibly  be  traced  by  the  more  duigent 
collectors  of  the  pamphlets  and  periodical  publications  of 
the  time.  The  Essay  on  the  Drama,  preserved  in  his  works, 
is  believed  to  be  of  the  same  date.  So  also  may  be  many  of 
the  materials  collected  for  a  work  on  the  condition  of  the 
£oman  Catholics  of  Lreland,  which  are  likewise  among  Ins 
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posthumous  remains.  Politics  were  probably  oot  neglected ; 
and  in  criticisnj,  for  which  his  range  of  information  and  keen* 
ness  of  remark  offered  peculiar  facilities,  he  is  supposed  to 
have  written  much. 

His  first  avowed  work,  the  **  Vindication  of  Natural  So- 
cietj,"  which  came  out  in  the  spring  of  1756,  maj  be  in  fact 
termed  a  piece  of  philosophical  criticism  couched  m  the  guise 
of  serious  irony.  It  was  an  octavo  pamphlet  of  106  pages ; 
and  originated  in  an  opinion  generaJly  expressed  in  hterary 
society,  of  the  style  of  Lord  Bolingbroke  being  not  only  the 
best  of  that  time,  but  in  itself  wholly  inimitable.  Some 
favour  also  was  felt  by  a  few  for  what  were  called  his  philo- 
sophical opinions  which  had  been  published  in  March,  1754. 

The  design  of  the  piece  was  to  produce  a  covert  mimicry 
both  of  that  writer* s  style  and  principles;  and  particularly  by 
pushing  the  latter  to  their  ultimate  results,  to  force  conviction 
on  the  mind  of  the  reader  of  their  unsoundness,  by  showing 
that  the  arguments  employed  by  the  Peer  against  reliction, 
applied  as  strongly  against  every  other  institution  of  civmzed 
men.  His  lordship's  philosophy,  such  as  it  was,  was  the 
newest  pattern  of  tne  oiay,  ana  of  course  excited  considerable 
notice  as  coming  from  a  man  who  had  made  so  conspicuous 
a  figure  in  politics ;  and  whose  career,  after  a  youth  spent 
in  the  stews,  and  a  manhood  in  turbuleuce  and  disaffection 
to  the  government  of  his  country,  seemed  appropriately  ter- 
minated by  an  old  age  of  infidelity.  Accustomed  to  disre- 
gard honest  and  wise  opinions  on  other  matters,  he  wanted 
courage  to  shew  his  contempt  of  them  on  this  ;  but  at  his 
death  left  to  Mallet,  a  brother  infidel,  the  office  of  ushering 
his  benevolent  legacy  of  deism  into  light ;  which  drew  from  '^ 
Dr.  Johnson,  when  asked  his  opinion  of  it,  the  exclamation, 
^  A  scoundrel !  who  spent  his  life  in  charging  a  popgun 
against  Christianity ;  and  a  coward !  who  afraid  of  the  report 
of  his  own  gun,  left  half-a-cro\vn  to  a  hungry  Scotchman  to 
draw  the  trigger  after  his  death  " 

The  imitation  was  so  perfect  as  to  constitute  identity 
rather  than  resemblance.  Lord  Chesterfield,  Bishop  War- 
burton,  and  others,  for  a  short  time  believed  it  genuine. 
Mallet  went  to  Dodsley*s,  when  filled  with  literati,  pur- 
posely to  disavow  it.  It  was  not  merely  the  language,  style, 
tnd  general  eloquence  of  the  original  which  had  been  caught ; 
but  the  whole  mind  of  the  noble  author,  his  train  of  thoughti 
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and  the  power  to  enter  into  his  conceptions,  seemed  to  be 
transfused  into  the  pen  of  his  imitator  with  a  fidelity  and 
.'*  grace  beyond  the  reach  of  art."  Several  able  critics  of  the 
present  day  have  expressed  their  admiration  of  it  in  strong 
terms.  One  of  them,  in  a  celebrated  periodical  work,  Edin- 
burgh Beview,  alluding  to  this  power  of  copying  an  author 
in  all  his  peculiarities,  says, — 

^  In  Burke's  imitation  of  Bolingbroke  (the  most  perfect 
specimen  perhaps  that  ever  will  exist  of  the  art  in  question) 
we  have  all  the  qualities  which  distinguish  the  style,  or  we 
may  indeed  sav  the  genius  of  that  noble  writer,  concentrated 
and  brought  before  us ;  so  that  an  ordinary  reader,  who  in 
perusing  his  genuine  works  merely  felt  himself  dazzled  and 
disappointed—  delighted  and  wearied  he  could  not  tell  why, 
is  now  enabled  to  form  a  definite  and  precise  conception 
of  the  causes  of  those  opposite  sensations — and  to  trace  to 
the  nobleness  of  the  diction,  and  the  inaccuracy  of  the 
reasoning— the  boldness  of  the  j)ropositions,  and  the  rash- 
ness of  the  inductions — the  magnificence  of  the  pretensions, 
and  the  feebleness  of  the  performance,  those  contradictory 
judgments  with  the  confused  result  of  which  he  had  been 
perplexed  in  his  study  of  the  original."  This  tract  was  re- 
printed in  1765.  Mr.  Burke  used  to  mention  at  his  table, 
that  the  first  Lord  Lyttleton  told  him  that  Lord  Boling- 
broke never  committed  any  of  his  works  to  paper  himseff, 
but  invariably  dictated  to  a  secretary.  This  accounted  for 
the  tautology  and  repetitions  so  common  in  his  writings.  In 
company  he  was  fiuent  and  eloquent,  speaking,  or  rather 
dictating  to  his  hearers  with  an  air  of  authorily  more  re- 
sembling the  formal  harangue  of  the  House  of  Commons  than 
the  usual  tone  of  conversation,  and  seldom  aUowing  himsek 
to  be  interrupted  or  contradicted. 

A  few  months  afterwards,  in  the  same  year,  appeared  **  A 
Philosophical  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  of  our  Ideas  of  the 
Sublime  and  Beautitul."  Of  this  celebrated  work,  fAmiliny 
to  men  of  liberal  education,  and  one  of  occasional  re- 
ference in  our  universities,  little  more  need  be  said  than 
that  it  is  perfectly  original  in  the  execution  and  design. 
Longinus  indeed  had  written  on  the  sublime,  and  Addison 
nartudly  on  grandeur  and  beauty  ;  but  neither  of  them  pro- 
tbundly  nor  distinctly.  They  exemplily  aud  illustrate  rather 
Chan  analyse  or  dive  to  the  sources  of  those  impressions  on 
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the  mind ;  snd  they  even  confound  the  sublime  with  the 
beautiful  >u  many  occasions.  But  this  work  marks  the  line 
between  them  so  distinctly  that  they  cannot  well  be  mis- 
taken ;  he  investigates  the  constituents  and  appearances  of 
each  scientifically^  and  illustrates  his  >'iews  witn  great  happi- 
ness. Johnson  considered  it  a  model  of  true  philosophical 
criticism.  Blair,  who  pmses  ito  originality  and  ingenuity, 
has  profited  much  by  it  in  his  remarks  on  sublimity  and 
beauty,  as  well  as  in  the  theory  of  that  often-discussed 
quality,  taste,  which  in  this  work  is  jiistly  observed  to  prevail 
in  oiu:  minds  *'  either  from  a  greater  degree  of  natural  sen- 
sibility, or  from  a  closer  and  longer  attention  to  the  object." 

Toward  the  decline  of  life,  he  was  solicited  by  several 
intimate  friends,  particularly  Sir  Joshua  Heynolds  and  Dr. 
Laurence,  to  revise  and  enlarge  this  treatise  by  the  addition 
of  such  facta  and  observations  as  thirty  years  must  have 
supplied.  The  popularity  of  the  work,  they  said,  and  the 
excellence  of  what  was  already  done,  fiilly  deserved  that  it 
should  be  rendered  as  complete  as  possible.  His  reply 
usually  was,  that  he  was  no  longer  fit  to  pursue  speculative 
matters  of  that  sort.  His  mind  had  been  occupied  so  com- 
pletely  by  other  and  more  active  business,  that  ne  could  not 
recur  to  them  with  that  ease  and  satisfaction  to  himsell 
which  such  investigations  required.  Besides,  several  other 
writers  had  piu'sued  the  track  he  had  chalked  out,  so  that 
there  was  little  of  novelty  to  add.  To  Dr.  Laurence  he  said, 
he  was  never  more  fit  for  abstract  speculations  than  when  at 
college  and  immediately  afterwards— -that  he  had  about  that 
time  speculated  long  and  deeply — and  in  proof  of  the  fact 
said,  he  had  begun  his  Essay  on  the  Sublime  and  Beautifid 
before  he  was  nineteen  years  old,  and  had  kept  it  by  him 
for  seven  years  before  it  was  published.  It  was  at  the  same 
period  also  he  had  written  to  confute  Berkeley. 

As  indicative  of  character,  of  extensive  and  various  obser- 
vation and  accurate  deduction,  both  these  productions  are 
remarkable,  particularly  the  latter  considermg  the  time  of 
life  at  which  it  was  written.  From  the  nature  of  the 
subject  independent  of  his  own  testimony,  it  is  evident  that 
it  could  not  be  a  work  of  haste,  but  of  much  inquiry,  of 
keen  penetration,  and  of  diligent  remark,  continued  for  a 
coDsioerable  period  of  time ;  and  was  fiiushed,  as  we  have 
~        before  be  was  twenty-six }  an  age  at  which  few  mea^ 
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'^liaiever  ibeir  attainments,  think  of  starting  for  one  of  the 
highest  degrees  in  philosophy,  much  less  are  enabled  to  make 
good  their  claim  to  the  distinction.  Both  works  are 
evidences  of  a  mind  early  and  deeply  reflective;  investi* 
gating  for  itself;  coming  out  of  the  inquiry  not  with  a 
desire  to  shine  in  paradox,  or  to  astonish  the  world  by 
propounding  sometmng  very  new  or  very  adverse  to  all 
received  o])inions,  but  with  the  conviction  that  the  geneial 
belief  of  mankind  in  the  main  questions  that  interest  them, 
religion,  politics,  and  philosophy,  is  right.  The  simple,  un- 
ornamented  stvle  of  tne  Inquiry,  is  in  good  taste  as  applied 
to  a  philosophical  subject. 

Continued  application  to  these  pursuits  produced  a  fit  of 
illness — ^too  often  the  lot  of  the  labourer  in  literature, 
whose  existence,  though  gratifying  to  the  pride  of  the 
human  mind  from  real  or  fancied  superiority  over  others, 
is  in  practice  one  of  the  most  irksome.  It  admits  of  little 
relaxation.  It  must  be  pursued  chiefly  in  solitude.  Society, 
which  cheers  and  animates  most  other  men  in  their  calling, 
becomes  an  impediment  to  the  more  brilliant  conceptions  of 
the  author.  His  business  is  vnth  books;  his  chosen  com- 
panions,  the  mute  yet  vivacious  ofispring  of  the  brain, 
bound  to  his  desk,  either  by  over-ruling  necessity  or 
scarcely  less  forcible  inclination,  the  lighter  enjoyments  of 
life  cannot  be  often  tasted  without  interfering  with  the 
continuity  of  his  pursuits.  Before  him  lies  the  stated  task 
—the  page  not  of  nature  but  of  the  printer — to  which  be 
must  sometimes  unwillingly  turn  when  more  attractive 
objects  invite  him  elsewhere.  For  the  sun  may  shine,  the 
fields  look  green,  the  flowers  bloom  in  vain  for  him  who 
in  sallying  forth  to  refresh  his  jaded  intellect  or  exhausted 
frame,  must  neglect  the  occupation  which  possibly  gives 
him  subsistence.  Such  is  the  case  now  and  tnen  vnth  the 
too  diligent  student.  Cimiberland  has  given  a  recital  of 
bodily  suffering  endured  in  the  acquisition  of  learning ;  and 
Burke,  had  he  written  his  own  life,  might  have  told  a  story 
BtiU  more  distressing. 

For  the  re-establishment  of  his  health,  Bath  and  Bristol 
were  again  resorted  to  with  success.  In  the  former  city 
resided  his  countryman  Dr.  Christopher  Nugent,  a  rery 
amiable  man  and  esteemed  physician,  who  naving  some 
previous  acquaintance  with  the  patient,  invited  him  to  his 
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iiouse  as  better  adapted  to  the  wants  of  an  mtali^.  An 
attachment  to  his  daughter,  Miss  Jane  Mary  Nagent,  was 
the  result.  The  guest  offered  her  nearly  all  he  had  at  this 
time  to  offer  except  what  his  father  supplied,  his  heart  and 
hand,  which  were  accepted.  She  was  bom  in  the  south  of 
Irdand,  though  educated  chiefly  in  England ;  ner  father  a 
Boman  Catholic,  her  mother  a  rigid  Fresbjrterian ;  who  not 
only  stipulated  for  the  free  enjoyment  of  her  own  religion, 
bat  for  the  privilege  of  educating  her  daughters  in  the  same 
tenets,  which  were  strictly  retained  by  Mrs.  Burke.  It 
has  been  asserted  through  ignorance  or  determined  party 
animosity,  that  she  was  a  Bomanist ;  and  amon^  much  other 
abuse  vented  against  her  husband  was,  that  he  Kept  a  Popish 
priest  in  the  house  for  her,  upon  whom  he  exercised  his  love 
for  deistical  raillery.  These  are  sad  evidences  of  political 
malice,  but  form  an  epitome  of  that  *'  hunt  of  obloquy,"  in 
hifl  own  words,  ^'  which  has  ever  pursued  me  with  a  full  cry 
through  life." 

This  union  was  to  him  a  source  of  comfort  ever  after. 
Added  to  affectionate  admiration  of  his  talents,  she  possessed 
sceomplishments,  good  sense,  goodness  of  heart,  and  a 
iweetness  of  manners  and  disposition  which  served  to  allay 
insny  of  the  anxieties  of  his  fiiture  career — ^the  labours  to 
sttsm  fame  and  independence,  the  fretful  moments  atten- 
dant on  severe  study,  the  irritations  produced  by  party  and 
political  zealy  and  tne  tempestuous  passions  engendered  by 
constant  contention  in  active  parliamentary  me.  He  re- 
peatedly declared  that  '*  every  care  vanished  the  moment  he 
entered  under  his  own  roof.  He  wrote  a  beautifully  de- 
scriptive prose  ])aper.  The  idea  of  a  wife,  which  he  presented 
to  her  one  morning  on  the  anniversary  of  their  mamage,  deli- 
cately heading  the  paper  thus,  "  The  Character  of ," 

ktring  her  to  fill  up  the  blank.  To  his  intimate  friends  also, 
the  earUest  as  well  as  the  latest,  she  was  equally  a  theme  of 
pmiae.  William  Burke  thus  writes  of  her  m  March,  1766 : 
^"Poor  Mrs.  Burke  has  been  visited  by  a  most  severe 
cold;  the  delicacy  of  her  frame,  and  that  infinity  of  intrinsic 
wortii  that  makes  her  dear  to  us,  raised  some  anxious  appre- 
lic&rions ;  but,  thank  God !  she  is  so  much  better  that  our 
fcan  are  no  more."  Madame  D'Arblay  and  Hannah  More 
^^  testimony  to  her  amiable  manners  in  society.  Men  of 
fenioa  are  seldom  so  fortunate  in  their  partners,  or  at  least 
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octavo,  ''An  Account  of  the  European  Settlements    in 
America." 

Doubts  have  been  started  whether  he  was  sole  or  joint 
author  of  this  work.    Bichard,   who  had  now  joined  him 
from  Ireland,  and  William  Burke  were  supposed  to  have 
lent  their  aid,  though  the  former  was  not  a  htcrary  man,  the 
latter  verj  little  so ;  and  his  assistance,  if  any,  no  more  than 
that  of  amanuensis  or  reading  for  references.    Nearly  all  its 
pages  bear  traces  of  the  superior  workman— a  little  am- 
bitious perhaps  in  style,  aiming  at  terseness  and  brevity,  the 
reflections  original  and  just — such  an  outline  in  fact  as  no 
writer  need  hesitate  to  own.    It  is  not  however  retained  in 
his  works.    Shackleton,  who  had  no  other  means  of  knowing 
the  fact  than  from  himself  or  the  fkmily,  always  stated  it  to 
be  whoUy  his.    The  Editor  of  the  edition  prmted  in  1808, 
stated  that  he  had  seen  the  receipt  for  the  copy  money, 
amounting  to  fifty  guineas,  in  Edmimd's  hand-writing,  and  I 
also  have  seen  it  since.    Were  there  just  cause  for  doubt, 
internal  evidence  to  any  diligent  student  of  his  writings 
would  dispel  it ;  for  there  are  several  passages  similar  to 
what  were  afterwards  advanced  in  conversations  with  Dr. 
Johnson,  and    in    discussions    concerning    our    American 
Colonies,  for  which  this  book  had  unexpectedly  prepared 
him.    It  has  reached  a  seventh  edition.    Dugald  Stewart 
termed  it  a  masterly  sketch;  and  the  Abbe  Baynal  has 
profited  by  it  in  his  history. 

Under  the  pressure  of  temporary  difficulty,  he  is  said  soon 
after  this  period,  to  have  sold  his  Dooks,  the  arms  pasted  in 
some  of  them,  according  to  the  story,  having  discioeed  the 
secret.  Hence  it  has  smce  been  alleged  by  political  enemies 
that  he  was  then  frequently  in  distress.  This  was  untrue. 
His  fiither  had  been  induced  to  increase  his  allowance.  His 
father-in-law  likewise  contributed  coDsiderable  aid.  He  put 
the  press  under  contribution  in  an  honourable  vray.  And 
though  these  sources  did  not  make  up  an  imposing  income, 
considering  the  society  into  which  his  talents  had  found 
ready  entrance,  they  kept  him  6*00  from  want  or  discreditable 
shifts.  His  wife  proved  a  prudent  economist;  and  to 
several  depreciatory  statements  of  the  sin  of  poverty,  gave  a 
prompt  and  decided  negative,  remarking  that  Mr.  Burke  had 
never  hunself  taken  the  trouble  to  answer  such  storieB» 
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of  English  Histoxy — Annual  Register — Acquaintance  with 
Dr.  Johnson — Anecdote  of  a  Canon  of  Lichfield — Mrs.  Anne  Pitt, 
Bishop  Warbnrton,  Hume,  Lord  Charlemont,  Mr.  fltzherbert^Gon- 
nexkm  with  Mr.  Gerard  Hamilton — Letter  to  Mr.  Flood — Documents 
emmeoted  with  Burke's  Pension — Anecdote  of  his  humanity. 

Thb  r^ntation  of  the  Essay  on  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful 
being  quickly  diffused  through  the  literary  world  by  the 
tradmg  critiea,  as  well  as  by  the  most  eminent  private 
judges  of  the  day,  among  whom  was  David  Hume  and 
olhers,  immediately  stamped  the  author  as  a  man  of  inge- 
nuity and  profound  philosophical  investigation. 

In  1757  a  new  edition  was  called  for.  To  this  was 
prefixed,  for  the  first  time,  the  introductory  chapter  on  Taste. 
A  copy  sent  to  his  father,  who  had  not  been  well  pleased 
with  his  desertion  of  the  law,  produced  in  return  a  present 
of  jBIOO,  aa  a  testimonv  of  paternal  admiration.  Another 
copy  dispatched  to  his  mend  Shackleton,  had  on  one  of  the 
blank  leaves  aa  expressive  of  his  affectionate  and  unceasing 
tepid — 

Acdpe  et  haso  manuum  tibi  quie  monumenta  meorum 
8int— et  longum  testentur  amorem : 

All  hia  future  political  works,  especially  the  Thoughts  on 
the  Discontents,  the  Heflections  on  the  Trench  Bevolution, 
the  Appeal  from  the  New  to  the  Old  Whigs,  were  trans- 
mitted to  the  same  friend. 

In  a  communication  along  with  the  Essay,  dated  from  Bat- 
tenea,  August  10,  1757,  he  says,  "  This  letter  is  accom- 
panied by  a  little  performance  of  mine,  which  I  will  not 
eonsider  as  ineffectual,  if  it  contributes  to  your  amusement. 
It  lay  by  me  for  a  good  while,  and  I  at  last  ventured  it  out. 
It  lias  not  been  ill  received,  so  far  as  a  matter  on  so 
abstracted  a  subject  meets  with  readers.*'  He  apologizes 
for  a  long  silence  by  his  "  manner  of  life,  chequered  with 
various  designs,  sometimes  in  London,  sometimes  in  remote 
parts  of  the  caontry,  sometimes  in  France,  and  shortlv,  please 
God,  to  be  in  America.'*  This  design  before  alluded^to,  it 
!■  seuoely  neceasary  to  say  never  took  effect;  but  it  ii 
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illustrative  of  the  rambling  spirit  often  inherent  in  genius-^ 
which  Groldsmith  gratified  and  Bums  wished  to  indulge. 

In  January,  1758,  the  domestic  curcle  received  an  additioii 
by  the  birth  of  that  favourite  son,  who  through  life  was  be- 
loved with  even  more  than  paternal  fondness,  and  whose 
death,  at  the  earlj  age  of  35,  tended  no  doubt  to  hasten  his 
own.  Another  son,  named  Christopher,  died  in  infancy. 
The  wants  of  an  increasing  fiunilj  proved  an  iiresistible 
stimulus  to  industry  by  all  the  means  within  his  power,  md 
his  pen  at  this  time  was  actively  employed  on  a  variety  of 
subjects,  some  of  which  were  never  published. 

One  of  those  which  remained  in  nis  own  possession,  was 
an  ''  Essay  towards  an  Abrid^ent  of  English  Historjr," 
wliich  he  had  intimated  to  his  jBallitore  friends  some  tune 
previously,  it  was  his  intention  to  write  at  length. 

Eight  sheets  of  this  work  were  printed  for  Dodsley  in 
1757,  but  it  was  then  discontinued,  probably  from  hearing 
that  Hume  was  engaged  in  treating  of  the  same  period  of 
time,  and  perhaps  nom  being  unable  to  satisfy  his  own  taste, 
which,  on  an  historical  subject,  was  fastidious.  It  displays 
however,  a  spirit  of  close  research  into  the  earlier  histoiy  of 
our  island,  not  exceeded,  perhaps  not  equalled,  by  worlca  of 
much  greater  pretensions,  and  with  more  antiquarian 
knowledge  than  mi^ht  be  expected.  The  portion  devoted  to 
the  aboriginal  people,  to  the  Druids,  to  the  settlement  of  the 
Saxons,  and  to  the  details  relative  to  their  laws  and  institu- 
tions, contains  some  information  new  to  the  general  reader. 
On  the  whole  it  is  perhaps  the  best  abstract  of  that  remote 
period  we  possess,  without  any  admixture  of  the  &bulous 
stories  so  common  to  the  age ;  and  to  youth  it  will  be  found 
instructive.  The  style  differs  from  tmit  of  the  "  European 
Settlements"  in  aiming  at  less  of  point  and  effect,  but 
possesses  simplicity  and  perspicuity.  The  characters  of 
William  the  Conqueror,  Hemy  II,  and  John  are  happily 
drawn,  and  the  distinguishinj;  curcumstances  of  their  reigns 
well  selected  for  narration. 

About  this  time  English  literature  and  English  history 
became  indebted  to  him  in  no  ordinary  degree  bv  the  estab- 
lishment, in  conjunction  with  Dodsley,  of  the  ATiniiR] 
Begister.  Of  the  excellence  and  utility  of  this  work,  the 
plan  of  which  was  ingenious,  while  the  execution  insured 
great  and  unfading  popularity,  there  never  has  been  but  one 
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Opinion.  Sereral  of  tbe  first  volumes  passed  to  a  fifth  and 
floth  edition.  It  is  the  best,  and  the  most  comprehensive 
of  all  the  periodical  works,  without  any  admixture  of  their 
trash,  or  their  frequent  tediousness  of  detail.  Many  of  the 
sketches  of  contemporaxr  history,  written  by  himself  or  from 
Ids  immediate  dictation  ior  about  thirty  years,  are  not  merely 
valuableascoming  from  such  a  pen,but  masterly  in  themselves ; 
and  in  the  estimation  of  many  competent  judges,  are  not  likely 
to  be  improved  by  any  future  historian.  They  form,  in  fact, 
the  chief  sources  whence  all  the  principal  histories  of  the 
last  sixty  years  have  been,  and  must  continue  to  be,  com- 

Siled,  liesides  furnishing  a  variet;^  of  other  useful  and 
Instrative  matter.  The  Aimnul  Begister  for  1758,  the  first  of 
the  series,  came  out  in  June  of  the  following  year.  Latterly 
a  Mr.  English  and  Dr.  Walker  (afterwards  Bishop)  King, 
the  Editor  of  his  works,  wrote  much  of  it  under  Burke's 
immediate  direction. 

This  publication  it  was  not  necessary  to  claim.  The  fact  of 
his  participation  in  it  has  been  often  matter  of  doubt,  though, 
from  an  attentive  examination  of  circumstances  minute  in 
themselves,  added  to  the  suppression  of  his  name  on  important 
occasionB  when  extraordinary  compliments  were  paid  him 
hothin  and  out  of  the  House  of  Commons,  I  was  fully 
ntisfied  of  the  affirmative,  even  before  I  received  more 
positive  information.  The  sum  allowed  for  it  bv  Dodslev  was 
£100.  Several  receipts  for  the  copy  money  in  his  own  hand- 
writing, are  extant :  the  two  following,  for  the  year  1761,  aa 
being  at  hand,  are  given  for  the  satis&ction  of  the  reader : 

''Beceived  from  Mr.  Dodsley  the  sum  of  ^0  on  account 
of  the  Annual  Begister  of  1761,  this  28th  March,  1761. 

"Bdm.  Bubkb." 

''  Beceived  from  Messrs.  B.  and  T.  Dodsley,  the  sum  of 
£50  sterling,  being  in  full  for  the  Annual  Begister  of  1761, 
this  80th  day  of  March,  1762. 

"Edm.  Bubke." 

Trifling  causes  are  tritely  said  to  be  sometimes  productive 
of  important  effects :  and  the  composition  of  the  Annual 
Bi^lister  may  have  tended  to  influence  the  future  career  and 
fiune  of  its  author.  By  the  investigations  necessary  for  the 
hibtorical  article  he  became  acquainted  with  the  workings  of 
pactical  poUtics,  the  secret  springs  by  which  they  were  put 
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in  motion,  and  with  some  of  the  chief  actors  ooncemed.  A 
careful  writer  of  contemporary  history  for  a  series  of  years^ 
cannot  avoid  almost,  if  he  would,  minutely  scanning  the 
political  features  of  his  own  country  and  of  Europe.  He. 
who  has  to  speak  during  the  session,  and  meditate  during 
the  recess — who  is  an  actor  on  the  great  theatre  of  politics 
one  half  the  year,  and  who  must  combine,  analyze,  and  pon- 
der upon  the  proceedings  in  order  to  write  upon  them, 
during  the  other,  may  not  ultimately  become  a  wise  or  great 
statesman ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  goes  the  most 
effectual  way  towards  it.  To  Mr.  Burke  it  imparted  know- 
ledge and  experience  almost  without  the  trouble  of  the 
search. 

Early  in  1759,  we  find  him  resident  in  Wimpole  Street,  the 
chief  expenses  of  housekeeping  being  sustained  by  Dr.  Nugent^ 
whence  he  writes  a  most  dTectionate  letter  to  his  unde 
Kagle,  of  Moneamyny,  who  had  been  an  occasional  mediator 
when  disease  or  temper  made  his  father  unusually  fractious. 
His  companion,  William  Burke,  is  spoken  of  as  proceeding 
to  Ireland  to  his  family,  which  appears  to  have  resided  near 
the  same  spot.  He  was  no  relative  of  Edmund,  though 
occasionally  called  cousin ;  was  always  an  inseparable  friend 
with  whom  there  were  no  reserves ;  who  frequently  resided 
in  his  house ;  who  first  introduced  him  to  Lord  HocKingham, 
to  Lord  Yemey,  who  gave  him  liis  first  seat  in  Parliament ; 
to  the  Bev.  Dr.  Markham,  then  Head  Master  of  West- 
minster School,  afterwards  Ait;hbishop  of  York;  and  to  many 
others.  He  is  said  to  have  been  brought  up  at  Westminster 
School. 

An  intimacy  with  the  eminent  Samuel  Johnson  had  com 
menced  some  time  previous  to  this,  at  the  table  of  Gturick. 
On  Christmas-day,  1768,  Arthur  Murphy  dined  with  them, 
and  was  surprised  to  find  the  lexicographer  submit  to  con* 
tradiction,  India  being  the  subject  of  discussion,  from  his 
companion  twenty  years  younger  than  himself,  which  he 
would  tolerate  from  no  other  person,  whatever  their  talents 
or  experience.  A  mutual  admiration  seemed  to  be  the  first 
feeling  between  them,  which  nothing  afterwards  served  to 
diminish.  It  survived  occasional  sharp  contentions  for 
victory  in  conversation,  the  clashing  of  opposite  political 
attacmnents  and  opinions,  the  almost  irreconcileable  feuds 
occasioned  even  among  friends  by  the  American  oontetli 
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and  the  deroted  adherence  of  the  orator  to  that  party 
which  the  other  in  his  strong  nuinner  denominated  "  nhig 
dogs." 

Nothing  contributed  more  to  this  esteem  than  Burke's 
hcultr  to  excel  in  what  his  friend  so  eminently  practised 
himself  and  Wed  in  others, ''  good  talk.*'  The  conversation 
of  the  former,  if  less  striking  than  that  of  Johnson,  was 
more  conciliating ;  if  less  pungent,  perhaps  quite  as  enter* 
taming;  and  in  general  society  much  more  acceptable, 
because  less  orerbearing.  He  communicated  to  his  hearers 
M»reely  less  information  without  leaving  behind  it  the 
sting  of  bitter  sarcasm,  or  rude  contempt,  to  rankle  in  the 
breast  of  a  defeated  antagonist.  His  manners  were  at  the 
same  time  unassuming,  distinguished  more  for  suavity 
than  that  variety  and  vivacity  which  are  sometimes  the 
results  of  studied  efforts  at  display. 

No  great  man  ever  praised  another  more  than  Johnson 
praiaea  Burke.  Bemarking  in  conversation  that  the  fame 
of  men  was  generally  exaggerated  in  the  world,  somebody 
quoted  Burke  as  an  exception,  and  he  instantly  admitted 
i^j-"  Yes ;  Burke  is  an  extraordinary  man ;  his  stream  of 
mind  is  perpetual."  *'  Burke's  talk,"  he  said  at  another 
time,  ^  is  the  ebullition  of  his  mind ;  he  does  not  talk  from 
a  desire  of  distinction,  but  because  his  mind  is  full."  An 
aigumentative  contest  with  him,  he  seemed  to  think  required 
inch  exertion  on  his  own  part,  that  when  unwell  at  one 
time,  and  Burke's  name  was  mentioned,  he  observed,  **  That 
fellow  calls  forth  all  my  powers.  Were  I  to  see  Burke  now 
it  would  kill  me."  "  Burke,"  added  he  again,  "  is  the  only 
man  whose  common  conversation  corresponds  with  the 
general  fame  which  he  has  in  the  world.  Take  up  whatever 
topic  you  please,  he  is  ready  to  meet  you."  Oiben  did  he 
repeat,  ''  That  no  man  of  sense  could  meet  Mr.  Burke  by 
accident  under  a  gateway  to  avoid  a  shower,  without  being 
convinced  that  he  was  the  first  man  in  England." 

"  Burke,  Sir,"  said  he  at  another  time,  "  is  such  a  man, 
that  if  you  met  him  for  the  first  time  in  the  street  where 
you  were  stopped  by  a  drove  of  oxen,  and  you  and  he  stepped 
aside  for  shelter  but  for  five  minutes,  he'd  talk  to  you  in 
Buch  a  manner  that  when  vou  parted  you  would  say — this 
is  an  extraordinary  man.  liow  you  may  be  long  enough 
vith  me  without  finding  an  thing  extraordinary."      lia 
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allowed  him  to  be  a  man  of  consummate  if  not  unriyalled' 
abilities  very  early  in  his  parliamentary  career ;  '*  with  vast 
variety  of  knowledge,  store  of  imagery,  and  copiousness  of 
language."  A  frequent  question  to  Murphy  was,  "  Are  you 
not  proud  of  your  countryinan  ?"  adding  occasionally,  "  Cum 
talis  sit  utinam  noster  esset  V*  Of  all  the  triumphs  of  Mr. 
Burke,  it  was  perhaps  the  greatest  to  compel  the  admiration 
and  personal  love  of  a  man  whose  mind  was  at  once  so 
capacious  and  so  good,  so  powerful  and  so  prejudiced,  so 
celebrated  and  so  deserving  of  celebrity. 

What  Johnson  termed  "  Burke's  affluence  of  conversa- 
tion,'' and  which  he  so  highly  prized  and  frequently 
talked  of,  often  proved,  as  may  be  supposed,  a  source  of 
mingled  wonder  and  admiration  to  others.  Pew  men  of 
education  but  were  impressed  by  it,  and  fewer  still  who  had 
the  opportunity  of  being  in  his  society  frequently,  forgot  the 
pleasure  thev  had  thus  enjoyed.  Many  years  after  this 
period,  Mr.  Burke  and  a  friend  travelling  through  Lichfield 
for  the  first  time,  stopped  to  change  norses,  when  being 
desirous  to  see  more  of  a  place  which  had  given  birth  to  his 
friend  Johnson  than  a  casual  glance  afibrded,  they  strolled 
towards  the  cathedral.  One  of  the  Canons  observing  two 
respectable  strangers  making  inquiries  of  the  attendants, 
very  politely  came  up  to  offer  such  explanations  as  they 
desu^,  when  a  few  minutes  only  had  elapsed  before  the  • 
feeling  of  superior  information  on  such  matters,  with  which 
he  had  met  them,  became  changed  to  something  like 
amazement  at  the  splendour,  depth,  and  variety  of  the  con- 
versation of  one  of  the  strangers.  No  matter  what  topic 
started,  whether  architecture,  antiquities,  ecclesiastical 
history,  the  revenues,  persecutions,  or  the  lives  of  the  early 
ornaments  and  leading  members  of  the  church ;  he  touched 
upon  them  all  with  the  readiness  and  accuracnr  of  a  master. 
Tney  had  not  long  separated  when  some  friends  of  the  Canon 
met  him  hurrying  along  the  street :  '*  I  have  had,"  said  he, 
'^ quite  an  adventure;  I  have  been  conversing  for  this  half 
hour  past  with  a  man  of  the  most  extraordinary  powers  of 
mind  and  extent  of  information,  which  it  has  ever  been 
my  fortune  to  meet,  and  I  am  now  going  to  the  inn  to 
ascertain  if  possible  who  this  stranger  is."  There  he  learnt 
that  his  late  companion  who  had  just  set  off,  was  the  cele- 
brated Mr.  Burke.    He  regretted  much  that  he  bad  not 
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known  this  sooner ;  and  bis  firiends  that  they  had  not  had  an 
opportunitr  of  knowing  or  seeing  him  at  all.  The  circum- 
stance fonned  an  exemplification  of  Johnson's  remark,  that 
whereyer  met  with,  he  was  never  to  be  mistaken  for  an 
ordinary  man. 

In  speaking  of  Burke's  social  hours,  the  late  Mr.  Grattan 
not  long  before  his  death,  observed  to  several  friends  that  he 
was  the  greatest  man  in  conversation  he  had  met  with.  A 
nobleman  who  was  present  (Lord  C.)  inquired  whether  he 
did  not  think  Curran  on  some  occasions  greater  f  *'  No,  my 
Lord,"  was  the  reply — '*  Curran  indeed  had  much  wit ;  but 
Borke  had  wit  too,  and  in  addition  to  wit,  boundless  stores 
of  wisdom  and  knowledge."  The  ease  with  which  he  intro- 
duced a  subject,  and  the  subtlety  by  which  it  was  often  car- 
ried on,  were  alluded  to  by  Goldsmith,  when  he  said  in  reply 
id  an  eulogy  on  Johnson  s  powers  of  conversation,  *'  But  la 
he  like  Burke,  who  winds  into  his  subject  like  a  serpent  f " 

Among  other  eminent  persons  to  whom  the  reputa- 
tion of  lus  philosophical  essay  and  powers  of  conversation 
gave  ready  introduction,  were  Bishop  Warburton,  G«orge 
Lord  Lyttleton,  Mr.  Fitzherbert,  member  for  Derby,  Soame 
Jenvns,  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  Joshua)  Beynolds,  rultenej 
Earl  of  Bath,  and  perhaps  a  more  remarkable  person  than 
either,  Mrs.  Anne  Pitt,  sister  of  the  celebrated  minister  then 
at  the  head  of  the  cabinet.  This  lady,  Mr.  Burke  used  to 
say,  possessed  not  only  great  and  agreeable  talents,  but  was 
the  most  perfectly  eloquent  person  he  had  ever  heard  speak. 
He  lamented  not  having  committed  to  paper  one  particular 
conversation  in  which  the  richness  and  variety  oi  her  dis- 
course quite  astonished  him.  She  was  accustomed  to  toll 
her  great  brother  in  their  argumentative  contests,  that  he 
knew  nothing  but  Spenser's  Pairy  Queen.  "And  no 
loatter  how  that  was  said,"  added  Burke,  in  mentioning 
the  circunastance,  "  but  whoever  relishes  and  reads  Spenser 
as  he  ought  to  be  read,  will  have  a  strong  hold  of  the  English 
language." 

Of  his  acquaintance  with  Warburton  which  was  but  slight, 
he  i^ve  the  following  account  in  conversation  with  Mr. 
Wilkes,  who  had  commenced  a  smart  attack  on  the  character 
of  the  bishop  which  Mr.  Burke  rather  defended.  *'  I  was  in 
a  large  private  company  in  which  it  so  happened  that  I  did 
not  hear  the  mames  of  the  persons  who  sat  on  either  side  of 
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me.  One  of  themy  however,  attracted  my  attention  in  a 
very  particular  manner  by  the  variety  and  depth  of  his  con- 
versation,  carried  on  in  an  easy,  good-humoured  tone,  and 
sometimes  he  was  even  amusuig.  Prom  the  latter  dr* 
cumstance — so  contrary  to  what  might  be  supposed  from 
the  violence  of  the  controversialist— I  must  confess  X 
was  for  some  time  in  doubt ;  but  at  length  exclaimed,  '  Sir, 
I  think  I  cannot  mistake ;  'you  must  be  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Warburton:  out  Erasmus  aut  Diabolun,'  Warburton 
smiled,  and  we  had  much  interesting  conversation  during  the 
remainder  of  the  evening." 

To  Sir  Joshua  Beynolds  and  Wilkes  he  also  related  au 
anecdote  of  the  Bishop,  not  a  little  indicative  of  the  vanity 
and  self-importance  of  that  prelate,  which  had  been  told  him 
by  Blakey,  the  artist.  That  gentleman  having  been  em- 
ployed  by  Warburton  to  design  the  frontispiece  to  his  edition 
of  JPope,  received  directions  to  make  him  (Warburton)  the 
principal  and  foreground  figure  in  the  composition,  and  the^ 
poet  only  seconda^.  These  orders  were  of  course  obeyed, 
and  in  the  piece  the  light  proceeds  upward  from  Warburton 
to  Pope,  in  opposition  to  the  usual  rules  of  art.  Wilkes 
wittily  observed,  ''It  was  not  merely  on  that,  but  on  all 
occasions,  that  the  bishop  and  the  poet  had  been  looking 
different  wavs." 

Mr.  Pitzherbert  was  a  man  of  a  very  different  stamp, 
most  amiable  and  agreeable,  whom  every  one  liked,  and  a 
great  friend  to  authors  and  to  letters.  Mr.  Burke,  the  Mar- 
quis of  Bockingham,  and  others  eminent  in  that  day,  lived 
on  the  most  intimate  footing  with  him. 

Hume,  whom  he  first  met  at  the  table  of  Grarrick,  was 
another  acquaintance ;  and  the  historian  foimd  his  opinions 
of  so  much  conseouence  in  London,  that  on  the  pubHcation 
of  Adam  Smith's  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments,  he  thought  it 
necessary  to  present  him  with  a  copy,  writing  his  reasons  to 
the  author,  April  1st,  1759. 

"  Wedderbum  and  I  made  presents  of  our  copies  to  such 
of  our  acquaintance  as  we  thought  good  judges,  and  proper 
to  spread  the  reputation  of  the  book.  I  sent  one  to  the 
Duke  of  Argyle,  Lord  Lyttelton,  Horace  Walpole,  Soame 
Jenyns,  and  Burke,  an  Irish  gentleman,  who  wrote  lately  a 
very  pretty  treatise  on  the  Sublime."  A  considerable  degree 
of  mtimacy  arose  from  this  civility.    But  on  religion  and 
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politics  tbeir  sentiments  were  too  diametricallj  opposed  ever 
to  approach  to  agreement.  A  difference  of  opinx)n  respect- 
ing the  Irish  massacre  of  1641  gave  rise  to  some  animated  ^  ^ 
discussions  between  them ;  Burke  maintaining,  from  docu- 
ments existing  in  Dublin  University,  that  the  common 
accounts  of  that  event  were  overcharged ;  Hume,  that  the 
statements  in  his  history  were  correct.  With  Adam  Smith 
himself,  a  greater  degree  of  friendship  prevailed.  His  work 
was  termed  in  the  Annual  Eegister  of  that  jesr  "  excellent ; 
a  dry  abstract  of  which  would  convey  no  juster  idea  of  it 
than  the  skeleton  of  a  departed  beauty  would  of  her  form 
when  she  was  alive.'*  And  on  subsequently  coming  to 
London,  this  philosopher  paid  a  high  compliment  to  the 
sound  judgment  of  Mr.  Burke  as  the  only  man  he  had  met  ^ 
with  who  thought  as  he  did  on  the  chief  topics  of  political 
economy,*  without  previous  commimication. 

Mr.  Burke  was  accustomed  to  tell  his  friends,  speaking  of 
Hume  in  familiar  conversation,  that  in  manners  ne  was  an 
easv  unaffected  man,  previous  to  going  to  Paris  as  Secretary 
to  liord  Hertford,  the  British  Ambassador ;  but  that  the 
adulation  and  caresses  of  the  female  wits  of  that  capital  had  ^ 
been  too  power^  even  for  a  philosopher.  The  result  was, 
he  returned  a  literary  coxcomb. 

He  remarked  likewise,  that  Hume  had  taken  very  little 
trouble  with  his  history,  particularly  as  to  the  earlier 
accounts  of  this  island,  having  examined  very  few  ancient 
records  or  writers,  his  aim  being  rather  to  make  out  a 
pleasing  narrative  than  to  ascertain  facts.  This  he  had 
discovered  in  consequence  of  having  in  some  degree  gone 
over  the  same  ground  himself.     But  in  addition  to  thisy 

*  It  appears  that  Mr.  Fox,  by  his  own  confession  to  Mr.  C.  Butler,  of 
Lincoln's  Inn,  never  read  Adam  .Smith's  ^eat  work  on  the  Wealth  of 
Nations :  that  "  there  was  somethini^  in  all  these  subjects  which  passed 
bis  eoDiprehension ;  soTnething*  so  wide,  that  he  could  never  embrace  them 
himself,  or  find  any  one  who  did."  This  account  of  the  science  of  Political 
Economy  ia  at  variance  with  all  opinions  of  the  best  informed  men,  and  in 
itself  certainly  inaccurate.  It  is  another  proof,  however,  of  what  the 
present  writer  has  advanced  in  another  part  of  thia  work,  in  sketchinjf  his 
character,  namely,  that  he  was  impatient  of  study— of  mental  labour  on 
sabjects  of  abstract  inquiry — of  profiting^  as  he  migpht  have  done  by  the 
experience  and  intense  meditation  of  others ;  consequently,  that  thoog^h 
•Iwayt  a  great  man,  he  did  not  sufficiently  discipline  his  mind  to  become 
■  truly  wiM  one. 
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Hume  himself,  being  pushed  pretty  liard  in  converaationy 
acknowledged  to  Bosweil  on  one  occasion,  that  he  had  not 
paid  much  attention  to  the  older  historians  on  controTerted 
points.  He  had  merely  dipped  into  them ;  for  little  he 
thought  was  to  be  gained  by  minute  examination. 

The  introduction  to  Dr.  Markham  now  promised  to  be  prac- 
tically useful.  Like  most  others,  that  gentleman  felt  the 
impress  of  Burke's  genius  and  character;  and  seeing  an 
onening  to  befriend  him  in  the  line  of  his  commercial  studies, 
addressed  the  following  letter  with  that  view  to  the  Duchess 
of  Queensbury. 

«  Westminster,  Sept.  25,  1769. 
**  Madam, 

^  I  must  entreat  your  Orace^s  pardon,  for  the  trouble  I 
am  giving  you.  It  is  in  behalf  of  a  very  deserving  person 
with  whom  I  have  long  had  a  dose  friendship.  My  ac- 
quaintance with  your  G-race's  sentiments  and  feelings  per- 
suades me  that  I  shall  not  want  advocates  when  I  have  told 
you  my  story. 

'^  The  consulship  at  Madrid  has  been  vacant  these  eight 
months.  Lord  Bristol  is  writing  pressing  letters  to  have  a 
Consul  appointed.  I  am  informed  that  the  office  lies  so 
much  out  of  the  road  of  common  applications  that  it  has  not 
yet  been  asked  for ;  that  it  has  oeen  offered  to  some  who 
have  declined  it ;  and  that  Mr.  Pitt  is  actually  at  a  loss  for 
a  proper  person  to  appoint  to  it.  This  has  encouraged  my 
fnena  to  think  of  it.  It  so  happens  that  those  who  might 
serve  him  are  mostly  out  of  town.  He  expects  recommenda- 
tions from  some  whom  he  has  writ  to.  The  warm  part  that 
I  take  in  all  his  interests  obliges  me  to  avail  myself  of  the 
honour  I  have  of  being  known  to  your  Grace,  and  to  beg  as 
much  of  your  assistance  with  Mr.  Pitt  as  you  think  you 
can  rive  me  with  propriety. 

'^  It  is  time  I  should  say  who  my  friend  is.  His  name  is 
Edmimd  Burke.  As  a  literary  man  he  may  not  be  quite 
unknown  to  you.  He  is  the  author  of  a  piece  which  im- 
posed on  the  world  as  Lord  Bolingbroke ;  called  the  '  Ad- 
vantages of  Natural  Society,'  and  of  a  very  ingenious  book 
published  last  year,  called  '  A  Treatise  on  the  Sublime  and 
the  Beautiful.' 

^  I  must  further  say  of  him,  that  his  chief  application  has 
been  to  the  knowlcoge  of  public  business,  and  our  com« 
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mercial  interests ;  that  be  seems  to  have  a  most  extensive 
knowledge,  with  extraordinary  talents  for  business,  and  to 
want  nothing  but  ^und  to  stand  upon  to  do  his  country 
very  important  services.  Mr.  "Wood  the  under  Secretar>% 
has  some  knowledge  of  him,  and  will  I  am  persuaded  do 
ample  justice  to  his  abilities  and  character.  As  for  myself 
as  far  as  my  testimony  can  serve  him,  I  shall  fireely  venture 
it  on  all  occasions  ;  as  I  value  him  not  only  for  his  learning 
and  talents,  but  as  being  in  all  points  of  character  a  most 
amiable  and  most  respectable  man. 

"I  hope  your  Grace  will  forgive  my  taking  up  so  much 
of  your  time.  I  am  really  so  earnest  in  this  gentleman's 
behalf  that  if  I  can  be  instrumental  in  helping  him  I  shall 
think  it  one  of  the  most  fortunate  events  of  my  life.  I  beg 
leave  to  trouble  you  with  my  compliments  to  the  Duke ;  and 
am  with  a  &esh  remembrance  of  your  many  kindnesses,  your 
Grace's  most  obliged  and  most  faithful  servant, 

"  W.  Maekham." 

The  Duchess  transmitted  this  earnest  and  friendly  appeal 
to  the  proper  quarter,  but  as  we  know — and  may  perhaps 
rejoice ~ without  beneficial  result.  Mr.  Pitt  was  not  &ted 
to  patronize  Burke  when  unknown.  He  was  as  little  dis« 
poeed  to  give  him  ofBice  after  complimenting  him  highly  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  when  strongly  requested  so  to 
do  by  his  brother  architect  in  building  up  the  Ministry  of 
1766,  the  Duke  of  Ghrafton.  And  througn  the  remainder 
of  life  seems  to  have  entertained  feelings  of  something  like 
distaste  or  jealousy  towards  one  who  trod  so  closely  on  the 
heels  of  his  own  lead,  abilities,  and  reputation.  With  as 
much  pride  as  talents,  he  could  admit  no  rival  in  eminence ; 
and  appeared  even  indisposed  to  tolerate  a  successor. 

About  this  time  he  occasionally  resided  at  Flaistow  in 
^Bssex.  A  lady,  then  about  fourteen  years  old,  and  residing 
in  that  neighbourhood,  informs  the  writer  that  she  perfectly 
remembers  him  there.  His  brother  Bichard,  who  found 
employment  in  the  city,  was  with  him  frequently ;  and  both 
were  much  noticed  in  the  neighbourhood  for  agreeable  and 
sociable  qualities.  Among  their  visitors,  cidculated  to 
flttmct  notice  in  the  countiy,  were  several  known  as  popular 
vuthon,  and  a  few  men  of  rank.  In  October  1759,  a  letter 
to  his  uncle  announces  Eichard's  departure  on  a  mercantile 
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adyenture  to  tbe  West  Indies.  "  Poor  Dick  is  on  tlie  point 
of  quitting  us ;  however  he  has  such  advantageous  prospects 
where  he  is  going  that  I  part  from  him  with  the  less 
regret.  One  of  the  first  merchants  here,  has  taken  him  by 
the  hand  and  enabled  him  to  go  off  with  a  very  valuable 
cargo." 

William  Burke  was  likewise  a  frequent  visitor  at  Plaistow, 
and  occasionally  exercised  himself  in  the  press.  On  the 
publication  in  1760  of  Lord  Bath's  letter  to  two  great  men, 
meaning  Mr.  Pitt  and  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  on  the  pro- 
priety of  retaining  Canada  in  preference  to  acquisitions  in 
the  West  Indies  in  the  proposed  conditions  of  peace,  thi^ 
gentleman  wrote  a  reply  strongly  recommending  the  re- 
tention of  Guadaloupe  and  other  islands.  To  this  Dr, 
Franklin  thought  it  necessary  to  write  a  rejoinder,  support- 
ing the  opinion  of  Lord  Bath.*  Another  pamphlet  said  to 
have  been  corrected  by  Edmund,  came  from  him  in  1761  on 
the  failure  of  the  negociation  with  Mr.  Bussy,  entitled  "  An 
Examination  of  the  Commercial  Principles  of  the  late 
Negociation."  On  this  subject  both  were  well  qualified 
to  form  an  opinion.  Edmund  with  an  eye  to  the  future, 
had  devoted  much  time  to  this  study  as  one  of  the  first 
considerations  necessary  for  an  English  Statesman,  and  had 
succeeded  in  mastering  its  details. 

Amone^  his  acquaintance  was  Lord  Lyttelton  and  several 
others  who  had  been  either  opposed  to  or  connected  with 
Sir  Bobert  Walpole*s  administration.  From  these  he  seems 
to  have  formed  rather  a  favourable  opinion  of  that  once 
unpopular  man.  He  believed  that  he  meant  well  and  that 
his  measures  however  opp  sed  at  the  time,  were  best  fitted 
for  the  solid  interests  oi  the  country,  the  preservation  of 
peace  and  the  advancement  of  commerce.  He  it  waa  who 
nrst  told  the  story,  since  so  often  repeated,  of  the  retired 
minister  desiring  his  son  to  read  to  him ;  and  when 
questioned  as  to  the  subject — should  it  be  history  ?  "  No," 
replied  the  statesman,  ''there  can  be  no  truth  in  that.'* 
He  admitted  philosophical  speculations,  travels,  and  Pliny — 

*  «  The  qrinion  of  the  Burkes,  after  all,  ivas  most  jiut.  America 
wi  h  aach  a  neighbour  would  have  become  more  dependent  on  England. 
H  de  Vergennea  used  to  mention  it  as  one  of  the  greatest  political  errorf 
that  hnd  ever  been  committed*"— Bii/i0r'«  HemnisoencsSf  p.  150. 
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bat  in  his  own  Bpedal  department  all  save  simple  zesults 
was  but  conjectme. 

An  inyitation  from  the  nobleman  just  mentioned  is 
alluded  to  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Agmondisham  Yesey  then  in 
Ireland,  who  was  employed  to  soothe  the  fretfnl  temper  of 
his  father,  still  dissatisned  that  so  promising  a  son  snould 
make  such  slow  progress  in  worldly  advancement.  It  dates 
from  Sunning  Hul,  Sept.  10, 1760. 

'*  I  cannot  express  now  much  I  am  obliged  to  you  for 
yoor  kind  and  successful  endeavours  in  my  favour ;  of  what- 
ever advantage  the  remittance  was,  the  assurance  you  give 
me  of  my  Other's  reconciliation  was  a  great  deial  more 
pleasing,  and  both  indeed  were  rendered  infinitely  more 
agreeable  to  me  by  passing  through  your  hands.  I  am 
Beoaible  how  very  much  I  am  indebted  to  your  good  nature 
upon  this  occasion.  If  one  has  but  little  merit,  it  is  some 
consolation  to  have  partial  friends.  Lord  Lyttelton  has 
been  at  Hagley  for  tnis  month  past,  or  near  the  matter ; 
where  for  the  first  time  he  receives  his  friends  in  his  new 
House.  He  was  so  obliging  to  invite  me ;  I  need  not  say 
that  I  am  much  concerned  to  find  I  shall  not  be  able  to 
obey  his  Lordship's  commands,  and  that  I  must  lose  for  this 
year  at  lea^  the  sight  of  that  agreeable  place,  and  the  con- 
venation  of  its  agreeable  owner.  Mrs.  Montagu  is,  I  believe, 
at  Tunbridgp,  for  she  told  me  on  her  leaving  town  that  she 
intended  to  make  a  pretty  long  stay  there.  May  I  flattor 
myself  with  the  hope  of  seeing  you  this  winter  in  London  ? 
1  cannot  so  easily  forget  the  evenings  I  have  passed  not  to 
be  most  desirous  of  renewing  them." 

He  had  removed  now  from  Wimpole  to  Queen  Anne 
Street,  next  door  to  Mr.  Fitzherbert.  In  the  Annual  Begister 
he  found  amusement  in  noticing  some  of  the  first  books  of 
the  day,  such  as  Hume  and  Bobertson's  histories,  Leland's — 
an  old  college  friend — Philip  of  Macedon,  Walpole's  Eoyal 
sud  Noble  Authors,  and  many  more  of  superior  merit. 
Among  others  was  Johnson's  Aasseks,  on  vniich  he  first 
niade  the  observation:  "The  instruction  which  is  found 
in  works  of  this  kind  when  they  convey  any  instruction  at 
all  is  not  the  predominant  part,  but  arises  accidentally  in 
the  course  of  a  story  planned  only  to  please.  But  in  this 
uovel  the  moral  is  the  principal  object,  and  the  story  is  (k 
mere  vehicle  to  convey  the  instruddoxL" 
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He  was  at  the  same  time  laying  the  groundwork  for  that 
introduction  into  public  life  on  which  he  had  earlj  east  hia  eye. 
His  predilections  were  chiefly  political.  Much  of  his  stuGues 
and  writings  tended  to  that  point.  The  society  with  which 
he  mixed  served  to  confirm  it.  And  the  possession  of  an 
able  pen,  a  dear  head,  and  latent  confidence  in  his  own 
general  powers,  increased  a  prepossession  which  promised  the 
readiest  avenue  to  fame  and  station.  A  slender  opening  into 
that  department  at  length  seemed  to  offer. 

Among  the  warmest  admirers  of  his  talents  was  his 
countryman  the  amiable  and  patriotic  Lord  Charlemont. 
A  peer  without  undue  pride,  a  man  of  fashion  without 
foppery,  a  good  scholar  though  never  at  a  public  school  or 
university,  a  voluminous  writer  without  courting  the  honours 
of  the  press,  and  a  patriot  with  little  of  the  leaven  of  faction, 
he  commanded  general  esteem  and  respect.  Bom  to  a  title 
and  competent  fortune,  he  laid  his  country  under  no  con- 
tribution for  his  services,  and  on  most  occasions  gave  his 
vote  to  the  ministry  or  to  the  opposition,  as  the  public 
interest  seemed  to  require.  He  lived  chiefly  in  Ireland, 
not  as  a  matter  of  preference  but  from  a  sense  of  duty  to 
the  countnr  whence  he  derived  his  birth,  his  title,  and  his 
income.  He  wielded  many  years  aHer  this  time  a  tremendous 
military  engine,  the  Irish  volunteers,  at  a  moment  of  strong 
national  excitement  and  difficulty,  in  a  manner  the  most 
prudent  and  able.  A  patron  and  friend  of  literature,  he 
sought  and  valued  the  society  of  its  most  eminent  professors. 
No  man  was  more  popular  in  his  own  country,  or  seemed 
better  to  appproach  the  model  of  what  a  nobleman  should 
be  in  all  countries. 

Mr.  Burke  said  many  years  afterwards,  "  Lord  Charlemont 
IS  a  mai;L  of  such  polished  manners,  of  a  mind  so  truly 
adorned  and  disposed  to  the  adoption  of  whatever  is 
excellent  and  praiseworthy,  that  to  see  and  converse  with 
him  would  alone  induce  me,  or  might  induce  any  one  who 
relished  such  qualities,  to  pay  a  yisit  to  Dublin." 

His  weaknesses  were  few,  and  would  not  be  worth 
enumerating,  had  not  some  of  them  led,  almost  in  the  last 
stage  of  life,  to  an  interruption  of  correspondence  with  hia 
then  celebrated  friend.  He  thought,  it  seems,  that  public 
virtue  centred  chiefly  in  the  Whigs.  He  had  too  strong  a 
jealousy  of  the  Bcnnan  Catholics.    He  considered  the  revo- 
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ktion  in  Franoe  as  the  dawn  of  rational  liberty.  He  leaned 
to  the  question  of  parliamentary  reform  in  Ireland  at  a 
moment  when  he  saw  and  acknowledged  that  its  chief  sup- 

Crs  entertained,  as  the  subsequent  rebellion  proved,  more 
srous  designs.  And  he  was  too  much  of  an  Irishman  in 
common  with  other  mistaken  Irishmen  to  look  on  the  con- 
templated union  with  England  otherwise  than  as  the  ruin  of 
his  country.  By  this  distinguished  character  Mr.  Burke  was 
introducea  in  1759  to  another  of  not  less  notoriety.  This 
was  Mr.  William  Gerard  (commonly  called  Single-speech) 
Hamilton,  a  gentleman  who,  after  a  few  able  efforts  m  the 
House  of  Commons,  gained  more  celebrity  afterwards  by 
keeping  his  tongue  stiU,  than  many  others  by  the  most 
determmed  volubility. 

The  son  of  a  lawyer,  grounded  in  the  same  profession 
himself,  and  bred  at  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  he  in  May  1754, 
became  transplanted  from  Lincoln's  Inn  to  the  House  of 
Commons  as  member  for  Petersfield.  A  brilliant  speech, 
in  about  eighteen  months,  followed  by  one  or  two  others 
of  less  interest,  made  him  a  Lord  of  Trade  in  1756,  of  which 
board  Lord  Halifax  was  then  president.  With  that  nobleman, 
created  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  he  proceeded  thither 
in  1761  as  chief  secretary,  shone  off  vividly  on  two  or  three 
occasions,  returned  to  England  in  about  three  years,  and, 
though  a  senator  for  the  remainder  of  his  Ufe,  above  thirty 
sessions,  his  lips  within  the  House  were  ever  after  sealed,  as 
is  said,  to  public  discussion.  While  he  declined  however  to 
give  the  country  his  advice,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  take  its 
money,  having  enjoyed  the  sinecure  of  Chancellor  of  the  Irish 
Exchequer  frtjm  1763  to  1784,  when  it  was  resigned,  though 
not  without  an  equivalent,  to  Mr.  Foster. 

His  talents  were  reckoned  of  the  first  class,  his  undeiv 
standing  clear,  his  Judgment  sound,  particularly  as  his 
friends  said,  on  the  first  view  of  a  question  before  his  in- 
genuity had  time  to  fritter  it  away  in  useless  subtleties  and 
lefinements  to  which  he  was  prone.  His  wit  was  pointed, 
luB  oratory  epigrammatic  and  antithetical,  his  conversation 
easy  and  agreeable.  In  composition  he  was  laboriously 
affected,  being  a  literary  fop  of  the  inost  determined  cast ; 
for  a  stop  omitted,  a  sentence  not  fully  turned,  or  a  word 
that  upon  reflection  could  be  amended,  were  sufficient  to 
OcoasioiQthe  recall  of  a  note  to  a  familiar  acquaintance.  What 
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he  uttered  in  public  partook  of  the  same  labour.  Hie  woa 
one  of  the  few  members  of  either  House  who  wrote,  got  by 
heart,  and  rehearsed  his  speeches  in  private,  preyious  to  their 
deliyery  in  the  House  of  Commons.  One  of  these,  three 
hours  in  length.  Lord  Charlemont  knew  to  have  been  re- 
peated three  times  before  a  friend. 

He  possessed,  however,  a  very  useful  faculty,— a  dear 
insight  into  character,  which  after  the  first  introduction, 
made  him  cultivate  the  acquaintance  of  Burke,  with  a  desire 
of  attaching  him  to  his  own  service.  The  appointment  to 
Ireland  opportunely  ofiered  for  this  purpose.  It  was  settled 
that  he  should  accompany  him  as  a  mend,  partly  perhaps  in 
the  situation  of  private  secretary,  in  whicD,  as  being  per- 
fectly conversant  with  the  local  interests,  parties,  and  public 
characters  of  the  country,  his  services  promised  to  be  of  high 
value. 

In  March,  1761,  the  appointments  of  Lord  Halifax  and 
his  friends  were  arranged,  though  the  chief  persons  did  not 
reach  the  seat  of  government  until  the  ensuing  October. 
Burke  preceded  tnem,  having  arrived  towards  the  end  of 
Au^st.  What  share  he  had  in  giving  advice,  cannot  now 
be  known.  He  himself  it  will  be  seen,  speaks  of  ''  a  long 
and  laborious  attendance ;"  but  whatever  his  suggestions 
might  have  been,  Hamilton,  as  chief,  would  naturally 
take  the  credit  to  himself.  High  political  authority 
intimately  conversant  with  the  politics  and  private  history 
of  Ireland  at  this  period,  suggests  to  me  that  his  principal 
employment  was,  as  deputy  of  Hamilton,  to  manage  the 
Irish  House  of  Commons.  For  this  belief  there  is  some 
ground  in  the  friendship  shown  him  bv  Primate  Stone,  then 
one  of  the  most  active  "  Undertakers,  as  they  were  termed, 
for  ruling  that  country  ;  and  from  an  expression  in  a  letter 
written  at  this  time,  or  shortly  afterwards  and  still  in 
existence  by  a  man  in  power  in  Dublin,  which  in  allusion 
to  Burke's  activity,  coarsely  calls  him  "  Hamilton's  jackal." 

Little  doubt  exists  that  his  services  were  put  in  requisi- 
tion on  the  chief  measures  brought  forward  or  recommended 
by  government.  Of  one  of  these  he  is  believed  to  have  been 
the  author  in  conjunction  with  Lord  Kenmare;  namely, 
the  project  for  raising  during  a  period  of  great  distress 
almost  amounting  to  famine  among  the  peasantry  of  the 
west  of  Ireland,  six  regiments  of  Eoman  Catholics  officer^ 
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by  persons  of  the  same  persuasion,  for  the  service  of  Portu- 
gal. This  scheme  failed  through  the  adverse  influence  of 
the  great  landed  proprietors  in  that  quarter  of  the  country. 
One  of  his  literarv  productions,  or  rather  state-papers,  which 
at  a  late  period  of  me  was  acknowledged  either  by  himself 
or  by  Hamilton  it  is  not  clearly  remembered  which,  was 
the  reply  of  Lord  Halifax  to  the  Irish  parliament  reding 
an  augmentation  voted  almost  unanimously,  26th  Feb.  1762, 
ciF  £4000  per  annum  to  his  salary.  Of  the  consideration 
which  he  enjoyed  and  the  esteem  his  talents  command- 
ed, no  better  proof  need  be  afforded  than  the  intimate 
friendships  formed,  or  renewed,  with  Mr.  Henry  Plood, 
Sir  Hercules  Langrishe,  Mr.  Monk  Mason,  Mr.  Pery,  after- 
ward Speaker  of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons  and  ulti- 
mately created  a  peer,  besides  the  friendship  of  the  Primate 
md  others,  men  of  leading  talents  and  influence  in  both 
Houses  of  Parliament. 

The  opportunity  afforded  by  this  trip  of  renewing  literary, 
as  well  as  political  connexions  which  nad  been  interrupted 
br  his  stay  in  England,  was  not  neglected.  With  Dr. 
l!^oma8  Wilson,  Senior  Fellow  of  the  University,  Dr.  Blun- 
dell.  Dr.  Kearney,  and  others  formerly  the  directors  or 
partners  of  his  studies,  it  is  recorded  that  he  spent  an 
evening  or  two  every  week,  conversing  chiefly  on  topics 
connected  with  letters.  Discussing  the  merits  of  the  Latin 
historians  one  evening,  the  former  gentleman  is  said  to  have 
proposed  to  join  him  in  translating  Livy,  but  this,  Mr. 
Burke,  who  probably  found  he  had  quite  business  enough 
on  his  hands  in  the  bustle  of  politics  and  his  other  lite* 
raiy  occupations,  declined.  ''  Gh)od  translators,"  he  said, 
"of  Latin  authors  are  rare;  and  yet,  imlike  most  other 
rarities,  they  are  not  valued  as  they  deserve."  He  now 
prompted  Leland  to  write  his  Irish  history. 

In  November  1761  he  lost  his  father.*  Two  months 
previously  he  had  visited  his  old  and  esteemed  friends  at 
Ballitore.    Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shackleton  in  return,  calling  at  his 

*  Some  remarks  of  General  Conway,  March,  1771,  on  frequent  diviftiona 
of  the  House,  aud  a  foolish  speech  of  Mr.  Georg«  Onslow,  that  being 
dcaeended  from  Speakers  he  ought  best  to  know  its  forms,  with  soma 
tiloaoDS  which  Burke,  woo  shunned  pretence,  thought  personal,  drew 
from  him  the  manly  admission—'*  My  father  left  me  nothing  in  the  world 
hut  good  priiiciples,  good  instruetion,  good  example,  which  I  hava  aol 
dtpvtcd  fhNB." 
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ftpaitments  at  Dublin  Castle,  stuprised  him  on  tLe  carpet 
busilj  occupied  in  romping  with  his  two  bojs,  and  used  to 
mention  the  affectionate  interest  he  took  in  their  infantile 
amusements  as  a  proof  of  an  amiable,  joined  to  what  the 
world  afterward  knew  to  be  a  great  mind.  To  a  late  period 
of  life  he  delighted  in  children,  amusing  himself  with  what  he 
called  his  ^'  men  in  miniature,"  frequently  participating  in 
their  juyenile  sports,  and  perhaps  at  the  same  moment  in- 
structing their  grandfathers,  by  turning  from  one  to  the 
other  to  throw  out  some  forcible  remark  upon  human  natmie, 
induced  b j  the  scenes  which  their  little  habits,  passions,  and 
contentions  afforded.  It  was  no  unfrequent  thing  to  see  him 
spinning  a  top  or  a  teetotum  with  the  bojs  who  occasionaUj 
visited  at  Beaconsfield ;  and  the  following  is  an  instance  of 
a  similar  playfiil  spirit. 

A  gentleman  well  known  in  the  literary  and  political 
world,  who  when  joxxng  amused  himself  bj  taking  long 
walks  in  the  vicinity  of  London,  once  directed  his  steps 
towards  Harrow  about  the  time  of  the  coalition  minist^, 
when  on  a  green  in  front  of  a  small  cottage,  he  espied  an 
assemblage  of  such  men  as  are  rarely' seen  together.  Mr. 
Burke,  Mr.  Pox,  Mr.  Sheridan  (the  owner  of  the  cottage). 
Lord  John  Townshend,  Lord  William  Bussell,  and  four  or 
five  others  the  most  eminent  of  the  Whig  party,  were 
diverting  themselves  after  what  was  then  customaty,  an 
early  dinner.  The  employment  of  the  former  was  the  most 
conspicuous ;  it  consisted  in  rapidly  wheeling  a  boy  (the 
late  Mr.  Thomas  Sheridan)  round  the  sward  in  a  child's 
hand-chaise,  with  an  alertness  and  vivacity  that  indicated  an 
almost  equal  enjoyment  in  the  sport  with  his  young  com- 
panion, who  in  fact  was  so  much  pleased  with  his  adult 
play-fellow,  that  he  would  not  let  him  desist,  nor  did  the 
orator  seem  much  to  desire  it,  till  a  summons  to  horso  an- 
nounced the  separation  of  the  party. 

How  long  he  remained  in  Dublin  does  not  exactly  appear . 
In  March  1763  when  in  Queen  Anne  Street,  he  receivea  the 
reward  of  his  services  in  his  native  country  in  a  pension  of 
i680O  per  annum,  on  the  Irish  establishment.  To  his 
friends  in  Ballitore  he  wrote  in  April  announcing  the  grant. 
He  mentions  likewise  Bichard*s  good  fortune  in  being  ap- 

'nted  collecter  in  Grenada.      Lord  Northumberhuid  he 
ves  is  nominated  Lord-Lieutenant ;   and  adds  that  if 
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Mr.  Hamilton  be  tHe  new  Secretary,  he  may  yisit  Ireland 
again  in  the  winter*  "  I  am  indebted  to  him  and  the  Lord 
Ornate  foB  what  I  have  already  got/' 

A  curiona  error  occurred  in  the  grant  of  this  pension,  as 
appears  by  the  following  extract  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Secre- 
Urj  Hamilton  to  Su*  Bobert  WHmot,  dated  April  14, 1768, 
for  which,  and  a  subsequent  document,  I  am  mdebted  to  a 
gentleman  of  high  political  rank  and  talents.*  '*  There  is  a 
mistake  in  one  of  the  pensions  which  I  desire  may  be  rectified 
at  any  hazard,  as  I  was  the  occasion  of  it.  It  is  not  William 
Birt  who  is  to  have  a  pension  of  ^£300  per  annum  upon  the 
Primate's  list,  but  Edmund  Burke." 

The  boon,  commencing  thus  somewhat  inauspiciously  was 
as  inauspiciously  terminated,  having  been  enjoyea  for 
twehre  months  only,  when  from  the  unreasonable  claims 
made  upon  his  gratitude,  it  was  thrown  up  with  indignation. 
The  particulars  as  related  by  himself  in  May  1765,  shortly 
after  the  transaction  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Henry  Flood,  are 
too  honourable  to  the  writer  and  too  interesting  to  the 
reader  to  be  given  in  other  than  his  own  words.  They 
exhibit  with  what  indifference  a  high  spirit  relinquished  a 
pecuniary  favour,  unconditionally  granted,  when  its  con- 
tinued acceptance  could  be  construed,  however  illiberally, 
and  without  the  least  anticipation  of  such  a  demand,  into  an 
obligation  to  future  and  constant  servitude. 

**  I  thank  you  for  your  kind  and  most  obliging  letters ; 
you  are  a  person  whose  good  offices  are  not  snares,  and  to 
whom  one  may  venture  to  be  obliged  without  danger  to  his 
honour.  As  1  depend  upon  your  sincerity,  so  shall  I  most 
oertainly  call  upon  your  friendship,  if  I  should  have  any 
thing  to  do  in  Ireland;  this  however  is  not  the  case  at 
present,  at  least  in  any  way  in  which  your  interposition  may 
De  employed  with  a  proper  attention  to  yourself;  a  point 
which  I  shall  always  very  tenderly  consider  in  any  applica- 
tion I  make  to  my  friends. 

"  It  is  very^  true  that  there  is  an  eternal  rapture  between 
me  and  Hamilton,  which  was  on  my  side  neitner  sought  nor 

Eoked ;  for  though  his  conduct  in  public  affairs  has  been 
i  long  time  directly  contrary  to  my  opinions,  very  re- 
picachful  to  himself,  and  extremely  disgustful  to  me ;  and 

*  Ht.  Hon.  J.  W.  Croker. 
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though  in  private  he  has  not  justlj  fulfilled  one  of  his  en* 
gagements  to  me,  yet  I  was  so  uneasy  and  awkward  at 
coming  io  a  breach,  where  I  had  once  a  dose  and  intimate 
firiendship,  that  I  continued  with  a  kind  of  desperate  fidelity 
to  adhere  to  his  cause  and  person ;  and  when  I  found  him 
greatly  disposed  to  quarrel  with  me,  I  used  such  submissive 
measures  as  I  never  before  could  prevail  upoi;  myself  to  use 
to  any  man. 

**  The  occasion  of  our  difference  was  not  any  act  what- 
soever on  my  part ;  it  was  entirely  on  his,  by  a  voluntary 
but  most  insolent  and  intolerable  demand,  amounting  to  no 
less  than  a  claim  of  servitude  during  the  whole  course  of  my 
life,  without  leaving  me  at  any  time  a  power  either  of  getting 
forward  with  honour,  or  of  retiring  with  tranquillity.  This 
was  really  and  truly  the  substance  of  his  demand  upon  me, 
to  which  I  need  not  teU  vou  I  refused  with  some  degree  of 
indignation  to  submit.  On  this  we  ceased  to  see  each  other, 
or  to  correspond  a  good  while  before  you  left  London.  He 
then  commenced,  torough  the  intervention  of  others,  a 
negociation  with  me,  in  which  he  showed  as  much  of  mean- 
ness in  his  proposals  as  he  had  done  of  arrogance  in  bis 
demands ;  but  as  all  these  proposals  were  vitiated  bv  the 
taint  of  that  servitude  with  which  they  were  all  mixed,  his 
negociation  came  to  nothing. 

"He  grounded  these  monstrous  claims  (such  as  never 
were  before  heard  of  in  this  country)  on  that  pension  which 
he  had  procured  for  me  through  Colonel  Cunninghame,  the 
late  Pnmate,  and  Lord  Halifax,  for  through  all  thi^  series 
of  persons  this  paltry  business  was  contrived  to  pass.  Now, 
though  I  was  sensible  that  I  owed  this  pension  to  the  good 
will  of  the  Primate  in  a  great  degree,  and  though  if  it  had 
come  from  Hamilton's  pocket,  instead  of  bemg  derived  from 
the  Lrish  treasury,  I  had  earned  it  by  a  long  and  laborious 
attendance,  and  might  in  anv  other  than  that  unfortunate 
connexion  have  got  a  much  oetter  thing ;  vet  to  get  rid  of 
him  completely,  and  not  to  carry  a  memorial  of  such  a  per- 
son about  me,  I  offered  to  transmit  it  to  his  attorney  in  trust 
for  him.  This  offer  he  thought  proper  to  accept.  I  beg 
pardon,  my  dear  Flood,  for  troubling  you  so  long  on  a  sub- 
ject which  ou^ht  not  to  employ  a  moment  of  your  thoughts, 
aud  never  shiul  again  employ  a  moment  of  mine." 

Several  letters  between  Burke  and  Hamilton  :>n 
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mbject  appear  in  the  correspondenoe  of  the  former,  pub- 
lished since  the  third  edition  of  this  work,  but  throw  no  new 
light  on  the  details.*  Others  were  addressed  by  the  offended 
p«rty  to  Dublin  friends  known  to  both,  particularly  Mr. 
Helj  Hutchinson  and  Mr.  Monck  Mason.  In  these  he 
accuses  EJAmilton  of  shuffling,  of  Msifying  his  promises,  of 
wishing  to  tie  him  down  for  Hfe  in  his  service  an  uncon- 
ditionu  slare,  in  terms  of  indignation  as  strong  as  language 
c»D  supply.  The  claim  made  upon  him  seems  certainly  of 
an  extraordinary  kind ;  and  he  states  it  fiilly  to  all  his 
friends.  Yet  his  preyious  services  had  been  long  and  un- 
remitting— "  Six  ot  the  best  years  of  my  life  he  took  me 
from  every  pursuit  of  literary  reputation,  or  of  the  improve- 
ment of  my  fortune.  In  that  time  he  made  his  own  fortune 
(a  very  great  one),  and  he  has  also  taken  to  himself  the  very 
tittle  one  which  I  had  made.'*  Other  references  occur  of 
the  same  tenor,  to  the  extent  and  value  of  his  services.  Their 
exact  nature  does  not  appear;  but  Hamilton  it  is  clear, 
proceeded  to  every  extremity  in  order  to  ensure  their  con* 
tinuanoe.  As  he  held  a  seat  at  the  Board  of  Trade  previous 
to  going  to  Ireland,  and  Burke's  studies  had  for  some  time 
taken  that  turn,  he  probably  profited  by  them  to  the  increase 
of  bis  reputation.  One  general  aUusion  occurs  in  the  first 
letter — **  You  may  recollect,"  writes  Burke,  "  when  you  did 
me  the  honour  to  take  me  as  a  companion  in  your  stndieif 
jou  found  me  with  the  little  work  we  spoke  of  last  Tuesday 
as  a  sort  of  rent-charge  on  my  thou^ts."  It  is  possible 
that  Hamilton  may  have  been  ambitious  of  literary  fiime, 
and  aimed  at  securmg  such  an  efficient  assistant,  (m  their 
final  rupture  Burke  writes, — "  I  shall  in  half  an  hour  send 
all  your  books  which  I  can  just  now  find,  in  print  or  manu'* 
script f  except  the  loose  pamphlets ;  the  latter  shall  be  sent 
as  soon  as  possible ;  and  if  any' should  remain  of  the /orm«r, 
I  shall  faithftilly  return  as  I  find  them."  His  own  work 
alluded  to  is  not  ascertained,  but  may  have  been  the  frag- 
ment on  the  history  of  England. 

This  quarrel  excited  considerable  notice  among  people  in 
power  in  Dublin,  as  appears  by  a  letter  from  Mr.  Secretary 
Waite  to  Sir  Bobert  Wilmot.  For  this  also  the  vmtef 
la  indebted  to  "Mi.  Oroker,  whose  researches  on  contempo* 
rarj  history  have  so  often  instructed  the  public. 

•  Edited  hy  Earl  FItswiUiam  and  Sir  Riobard  Bourke,  K.C.B. 
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"  Dublin  Castle,  9tb  May,  1766. 

**  We  are  told  here  that  Mr.  Secretary  Hamilton  and  kit 
genius  Mr.  Bourke  have  quarrelled  to  such  a  degree  that 
Mr.  Bourke  has  actually  given  up  his  pension  of  ^00  per 
annom  rather  than  continue  obliged  to  him,  and  that  it  is 
assigned  over  to  a  Mr.  Jephson  who  lives  with  Mr. 
Hamilton.     Is  this  true  ?*' 

That  Mr.  Bobert  Jephson,  afterwards  author  of  the 
tragedj  of  Braganza  ana  other  works,  was  his  successor  in 
the  pension,  was  true.  It  appears  by  the  following  document 
to  have  been  paid  for  eighteen  months  afterwards  though 
not  to  Mr.  Burke ;  and  did  not  cease  till  afler  he  was  con* 
nected  with  office,  either  from  Hamilton  thinking  he  could  no 
longer  retain  it  with  decency  under  the  eye  of  the  person  to 
whom  it  was  properly  due,  or  from  the  latter  procuring  the 
Marquis  of  Eockingham  peremptorily  to  strike  it  out  of  the 
list — 

<*  Vice  Treasurer's  Office,  Dublin,  25th  Aug.  1824. 

"  The  books  of  this  department  have  been  minutely  ex* 
omined,  and  it  appears  that  by  the  king's  letter,  dated  Idth 
April,  1763,  there  was  granted  to  Edmund  Burke,  Esq. 
during  pleasure,  a  pension  of  ^300  a  year  from  25th  March, 
1763,  which  he  assigned  on  the  10th  April,  1764,  to 
Matthew  Colthurst*  of  Chancery-lane,  county  of  Middlesex. 
No  other  assignment  appears,  nor  do  any  grounds  for 
granting  even  appnear  in  his  Majesty's  letters.  On  the  16th 
Decem^,  1765,  it  ceased,  pursuant  to  his  Majesty's  letter 
of  that  date,  and  Lord  Lieutenant's  warrcmt  thereon,  dated 
18th  January,  1766." 

The  conduct  of  Mr.  Burke  in  this  transaction  must  be 
considered  ma^animous  by  carrying  the  point  of  honour,  or 
as  he  emphatically  termed  it,  "  desperate  fidelity,"  so  fiu*, 
that  the  story  though  so  well  calculated  to  tell  to  his  own 
advantage,  is  now  for  the  first  time  made  generally  known. 
Yet  even  this  honourable  reserve  was  tortured  into  a  handle 
for  party  misrepresentation.  It  was  once  circulated,  that 
the  pension,  thus  surrendered  from  the  most  uprij^ht  and 
independent  motives,  was  sold  by  him  for  a  sum  of  money 
to  pay  his  debts. 

The  real  grounds  of  the  quarrel  verify  an  observation  of 

*  Mr.  Hamflton's  aiiomey. 
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the  late  BiBbop  O'Beime,  who,  when  a  gentleman  of  some 
political  consiaeration  in  Ireland  remarked  that  though  he 
himself  had  perfect  confidence  in  Burke's  strict  principle  and 
honour  upon  all  occasions,  jet  others,  who  did  not  know  him 
80  well,  were  less  inclined  to  give  him  credit  for  some  unex- 
plained parts  of  his  conduct :  "  Believe  me,"  said  the  Bishop, 
**  if  there  be  an  obscure  point  in  the  life  or  conduct  of 
Edmund  Burke,  the  moment  the  explanation  arriyes^  it  will 
be  found  to  redound  to  his  honour." 

The  conclusion  of  the  letter  to  Flood,  as  it  exhibits  the 
near  view  of  public  afiairs  which  he  enjoyed  even  at  this 
time  and  relates  some  curious  particulars  of  the  ministry,  is 
worthy  of  preseryation — 

''To  your  inquiries  concerning  some  propositions  in  a 
certain  aflsembly,  of  a  nature  injurious  to  Irekmd,  since  your 
departure.  I  know  nothing  of  that  kind,  except  one  attempt 
made  by  a  Mr.  Shiffner,  to  lessen  the  number  of  the  ports 
of  entry  in  Britain  and  Ireland,  allowed  for  the  trade  of  wool 
and  woollen  yam  of  the  growth  of  the  latter  country.  This 
attempt  was  grounded  on  the  decrease  of  the  import  of  those 
commodities  from  Ireland,  which  they  rashly  attributed  to 
the  great  facility  of  the  illicit  transport  of  wool  firom  Ireland, 
to  ]« ranee,  by  the  indulgence  of  a  number  of  ports.  Thia 
idea^foundea  in  an  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  the  Irish 
trade  had  weight  with  some  persons,  but  the  decreased 
import  of  Irish  wool  and  yarn  being  accounted  for  upon 
true  and  rational  principles  in  a  short  memorial  deliyered 
to  Mr.  Townshend,  he  saw  at  once  into  it  with  his  usual 
sagacity ;  and  he  has  silenced  the  complaints  at  least  for  this 
aeasion.  Nothing  else  was  done  or  meant  that  I  could  dis- 
ooYer,  though  I  have  not  been  inattentiye ;  and  I  am  not 
without  good  hopes  that  the  menaces  in  the  beginninfi;  of 
the  session  will  end  as  they  began,  only  in  idle  and  unprudent 
words.  At  least  there  is  a  strong  probability  that  new  men 
will  come  in«  and  not  improbably  with  new  ideas. 

**  At  this  yery  instant,  the  causes  productive  of  such  a 
change  are  strongly  at  work.  The  Begency  Bill  has  shown 
mch  want  of  concert  and  want  of  capacity  m  the  ministers, 
such  an  inattention  to  the  honour  of  the  Crown,  if  not  such 
a  design  agavut  it^  such  imposition  and  surprise  upon  the 
King,  and  such  a  misrepresentation  of  the  disposition  oC 
Bnhament  to  the  Soyereign,  that  there  is  no  doubt  that 
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there  ib  a  fixed  resolution  to  get  rid  of  them  all  (unless  per- 
haps of  GrenviUe) ;  but  principally  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford ; 
so  that  jou  will  have  much  more  reason  to  be  surprised  to 
find  the  ministry  standing  by  the  end  of  next  week,  than  to 
hear  of  their  entire  removal.  Nothing  but  an  intractable 
temper  in  your  Mend  Pitt  can  prevent  a  most  admirable 
and  lasting  system  from  being  put  together,  and  this  crisis 
will  shew  whether  pride  or  patnotism  be  predominant  in  his 
character ;  for  you  may  be  assured,  he  nas  it  now  in  his 
power  to  come  into  the.  service  of  his  country  upon  any  plan 
of  politics  he  may  choose  to  dictate,  with  great  and  honoura- 
ble  terms  to  himself  and  to  every  friend  he  has  in  the  world, 
and  with  such  a  strength  of  power  as  will  be  equal  to  every 
thing,  but  absolute  despotism  over  the  king  and  kingdom. 
A  few  days  will  show  whether  he  will  take  this  piurt,  or 
that  of  continuing  on  his  back  at  Hayes  talking  fustian, 
excluded  from  all  ministerial  and  incapable  of  ul  parlia- 
alentary  service.  For  his  gout  is  worse  than  ever,  but  bis 
pride  may  disable  him  more  than  his  gout.  These  matters 
to  fill  our  imaginations  here,  that  with  our  mob  of  6  or  7000 
treavers,  who  pursue  the  Ministry  and  do  not  leaye  them 
quiet  or  safe  in  their  own  houses,  we  have  little  to  think  of 
other  things. 

''  I  will  send  you  the  new  edition  of  Swift's  posthumous 
works.  I  doubt  you  can  hardly  read  this  hand ;  but  it  ia 
tery  late.  Mrs.  Burke  has  been  ill  and  recovers  but  slowly ; 
she  desires  her  respects  to  you  and  Lady  Frances.  lulus  ia 
much  obliged  to  you.  Will.  Bourke  always  remembers  you 
with  affection. 

^  Pray  remember  me  to  LauCTishe,  and  to  Leland  and 
Bowden.  Dr.  Nugent  desires  his  compliments  to  you  in 
the  strongest  manner ;  he  has  conceived  a  very  high  esteem 
for  you." 

Previous  to  this  rupture  with  Hamilton,  in  the  autumn  of 
1768  and  in  the  spring  of  1764,  Mr.  Burke  visited  Dublin 
fifiiain,  on  some  expectations  said  to  have  been  held  out  by 
the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  then  Lord  Lieutenant ;  and 
with  Mrs.  Burke  and  his  son  made  a  short  stay  at  Ballitore, 
returning  to  Queen  Anne  Street  in  June. 

A  year  or  two  before  this  per  od  a  trifling  circumstance, 
occurring  in  a  public  exhibition,  impressed  those  who  were 
present  aci  knew  him  (among  whom  was  the  relator  of  tha 
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following  anecdote)  with  a  feeling  of  his  humanity  ^hick  on 
subsequent  occasions  was  often  recalled  to  mind,  and  men^ 
tioned  to  hia  honour. 

**  In  the  year  1762,  one  jTohnson,  an  Irishman  by  birth, 
exhibited  many  feats  of  activity  in  horsemanship,  and  was, 
I  belieye,  the  nrst  public  performer  in  that  line  in  and  about 
London.  He  was  an  active,  clever  fellow  in  his  way,  and 
seemed  to  me  to  be  patronized  by  Mr.  Burke,  then  said  to 
be  a  student  of  the  Middle  Temple,  and  by  his  friend 
Mr.  Netterville,  and  Mr.  Nugent  the  merchant ;  for  I  was 
seldom  there  without  seeing  this  party,  amongst  whom 
Bichard  Burke  sometimes  appeared. 

"  The  great  favourite  of  the  company  was  a  beautiful  black 
horse.  Whenever  Johnson  wanted  him,  he  gave  three 
smacks  of  his  whip,  and  the  docile  creature  came  out  of  his 
stable  and  stood  by  his  side ;  he  then  ran  about  the  ring 
until  another  sound  of  the  whip  brought  him  again  to  his 
master.  In  one  unlucky  roimd  he  disobeyed,  and  his  master's 
whip  often  sounded  in  vain.  When  at  length  he  stopped, 
Johnson  by  a  violent  blow  between  the  ears,  felled  him  to 
the  CTound,  and  the  creature  lay  for  some  minutes  as.  if 
expiring.  Mr.  Burke  broke  from  the  circle,  and  running 
directly  up  to  Johnson,  vehemently  exclaimed,  *  You 
scoundrel!  I  have  a  mind  to  knock  you  down!*  and  he 
would  I  believe  have  done  so,  if  Mr.  Netterville  had  not 
reached  him  and  interposed.  Johnson  had  then  leisure  to 
make  what  apology  he  pleased,  and  thus  the  matter  ended ; 
— but  I  shall  never  forget  the  impression  of  awe  and  admi- 
ration made  upon  myself  and  others  by  the  solemn  passion 
with  whifih  Mr.  Burke  uttered  this  otherwise  coarse  reproof. 
Though  the  circle  was  immediately  broken,  all  kept  a 
respectful  distance ;  perhaps  this  was  the  first  time  he  had 
ever  produced  an  effect  upon  an  audience.  I  must  be  excused 
for  comparing  great  things  with  small ;  but  when  I  first 
heard  him  in  the  House  of  Commons  pouring  out  a  torrent 
of  indignation  against  cruelty  and  corruption,  I  was  reminded, 
after  an  interval  of  many  years,  of  the  champion  of  the  poor 
black  horse." 

While  in  Dublin  towards  the  end  of  1763,  he  received  a 
letter  from  Dr.  Sleigh,  of  Cork,  recommending  to  his  atten- 
tion a  friendless  son  of  genius,  who  had  proceeded  thence  to 
the  metropolis  to  exhibit  a  picture,  of  which  in  his  native 
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city  no  iufficient  judgment  could  be  formed.  This  was  Banr 
•the  celebrated  painter.  Mr.  Burke  saw  him  frequently, 
examined  and  praised  his  picture,  inquired  into  his  views 
jmd  future  prospects,  and  desirous  to  test  his  general  powers 
of  mind,  broached  an  argument  upon  a  question  of  taste 
rather  ingenious  than  solid,  which  the  other  boldly  opposed ; 
quoting  in  support  of  his  opinion  and  ignorant  as  it  seemed 
of  the  real  author,  a  passage  from  the  Essay  on  the  Sublime 
and  Beautiful.  Edmund  affecting  to  contend  that  this  was 
poor  authority,  considerable  discussion  ensued,  until  at 
length  Barry  becoming  warm,  his  new  acquaintance  confessed 
himself  to  be  the  writer,  when  the  painter,  springing  from 
his  seat,  ran  and  embraced  him.  As  an  unequivocm  proof 
of  admiration  of  the  volume  in  dispute,  he  produced  a  copy 
of  it  transcribed  by  his  own  hand. 

The  kindness  of  the  patron  did  not  stop  at  mere  ac- 
quaintance and  advice ;  for  though  possessing  but  slender 
means  himself  and  with  quite  sufficient  claims  upon  them, 
he  had  too  much  goodness  of  heart,  and  too  sincere  sympathy 
with  unfriended  talents,  to  see  them  sink  into  hopeless 
neglect  and  poverty  without  at  least  giving  tbem  a  cnance 
for  reward.  No  opportunities  for  improvement  existing  in 
Dublin,  he  offered  the  artist  a  passage  to  England  with 
Mr.  Bichard  Burke,  just  then  returned  from  the  West 
Indies,  received  him  at  his  house  in  Queen  Anne  Street, 
introduced  him  to  the  principal  artists,  and  procured  employ- 
ment for  him  to  copy  pictures  under  Athenian  Stuart,  until 
a  favourable  change  in  his  own  circumstances  enabled  him 
to  do  still  more. 

Whenever  Parliament  was  sitting,  it  is  recorded  he  waa 
a  frequent  attendant  in  the  gallery,  storing  up  those  practical 
observations  on  public  business  and  debate,  soon  to  be  drawn 
forth  for  active  use.  Most  of  his  hours  of  study,  as  he  said 
afterwards,  were  devoted  to  a  minute  acquaintance  with  the 
principles  and  workings  of  the  British  Constitution.  The 
next  object  in  his  eyes  was  our  commerce.  These  alone,  he 
said,  had  made  us  what  we  were  —a  free  and  a  great  nation ; 
and  these  he  had  spared  no  time,  no  labour,  no  sacrifice, 
thoroughly  to  understand ;  and  for  these  alone  had  weU 
earned  his  subsequent  pension  before  he  put  his  foot  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  It  is  certain  that  he  was  the  first  who 
rendered  the  principles  and  nxny  of  the  details  of  commeroi 
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generally  intelligible  in  that  assembly.  Dr.  Johnson  was 
proud  to  be  told  a  few  years  afterwards,  by  an  excellent 
jadge  of  the  matter,  the  "all  knowing  Jackson,"  as  he  was 
called,  that  there  was  more  good  sense  about  trade  in  the 
account  of  his  journey  to  the  Western  Islands  of  Scotland, 
than  would  be  heard  for  a  whole  year  in  Parliament,  except 
from  Burke. 

In  the  discussions  to  which  the  Peace  and  the  proceedings 
of  the  Grenville  Ministry  gave  rise,  he  is  said  to  nave  taken 
a  considerable  share.  Some  letters  which  excited  consider 
able  notice,  under  the  signature  of  Anti-Sejanus,  were  attri- 
buted to  his  pen.  This  was  certainly  untrue.  They  were 
not  his  politics.  In  all  the  Annual  Begisters  up  to  the 
period  or  his  connexion  with  the  Bockingham  Administration 
ne  preserves  a  rigid  impartiality,  strongly  reprobating  the 
licentiousness  of  the  press  on  both  sides,  and  complaining 
(1764)  that  "  character  no  longer  depended  on  the  tenor  ot 
a  man's  life  and  actions ;  it  was  entirely  determined  by  the 
party  he  had  taken." 

P^vious  to  this  time,  it  has  been  said  that  he  had  dis- 
ciplined himself  in  public  speaking  at  the  famous  debating 
society,  known  by  the  name  of  the  "  Robin  Hood."  Such 
was  then  the  custom  among  law- students  and  others  intended 
for  public  life ;  and  a  story  is  told  of  the  future  orator  having 
commonly  to  encounter  an  opponent  whom  nobody  else 
could  overcome  or  at  least  silence.  This  person  was  dis- 
covered to  be  a  baker,  whom  Goldsmith  who  had  heard  him 
several  times  speak,  once  characterized  as  being  "  meant  by 
nature  for  a  Lord  Chancellor."  Mr.  Murphy  had  some 
fiunt  recollection  of  the  anecdote.  Tradesmen  form  no 
inconsiderable  part  of  such  assemblies  ;  and  as  unlettered 
minds  often  thmk  ori^ally  though  crudely,  it  may  not  be 
useless  to  one  better  mformed  thus  to  seek  exercise  for  its 
powers  by  beating  down  their  errors.  A  circumstance 
almost  precisely  similar  occurred  to  the  celebrated  John 
Pbilpot  Curran  when  keeping  his  terms  in  London,  and  is 
related  in  his  memoira. 

A.  suggestion  of  Mr.  Rejmolds  to  Burke,  between 
whom  a  close  friendship  existed,  cemented  by  admiration 
of  each  other's  talents  and  private  virtues,  gave  birth  in 
1764  to  the  famous  Literary  Club,  in  imitation  of  the  social 
neetings  of  the  wits  of  the  preceding  age.    Nu  class  of 
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peraons  periiapB  require  them  more  than  those  vho,  hsTuig 
little  to  eutiren  the  Bolitaiy  drudgery  of  the  day,  gladly  fly 
to  familiar  converse  in  the  erenin^  with  congeniid  mmda. 
Here  the  wiiie  may  mix  with  the  wise,  not  indeed  to  preach 
up  wisdom,  but  to  forget  the  fellies  of  othcn  in  displaTing 
8ome  of  their  o-vu.  Here  also  were  performed,  witnout 
Tenling  that  undue  acrimony  and  unmeasured  abuso  com- 
mon to  the  criticism  of  our  day,  those  offices  to  literature 
now  uudertaken  by  the  leading  reviews  in  settling  the 
claims  of  new  hooks  and  authors.  Litoraij  enmities  were 
then  less  general  perhaps  in  consequence  of  men  of  jarring 
opinions  ond  principles  being  brought  more  frequently 
together,  and  who  found  in  the  amenities  of  social  inter- 
course something  to  soften  the  asperities  of  controversy. 
Authors  at  present,  associate  more  with  the  world  and  leas 
with  each  otiier ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  they  or 
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dumcterused  hy  the  impradenoes  often  attendant  upon 
genius.  He  thought  not  of  the  morrow.  The  "  heaTiest  of 
metals"  was  so  hght  in  his  estimation  as  to  be.  carelessly 
nuted  with  though  laboriously  earned.  He  and  poverty 
had  been  so  long  acauainted  that  even  when  an  opportunity 
offered  for  castmg  her  off  by  the  success  of  his  pen,  they 
knew  not  how  to  separate.  He  lived  in  pecuniary  difficulties, 
and  he  died  so. 

During  the  term  of  his  literary  life  which  comprised  no 
more  than  sixteen  years,  he  wrote  much  and  always  well, 
but  chiefly  of  that  class  of  productions  intended  rather  as 
Bscrifices  to  necessity  than  to  inclination.     There  is  enough 
indeed  left  behind  for  £une,  but  much  less  than  for  our 
national  glory  and  individual  pleasure,  every  reader  of  taste 
desires.    His  plajs  are  good ;  his  poems,  novels,  and  essays, 
admirable ;  his  histories,  as  &r  as  they  go,  infinitely  superior 
to  any  others  of  the  same  abbreviated  description,    Some 
persons  on  account  of  the  small  number  oi  his  original 
works,  have  been  inclined  to  attribute  to  him  poverty  of 
genius,  forgetting  his  daily  wants  and  the  shortness  of  his 
career ;  but,  in  met  no  writer  of  the  age  displayed  more 
fertility  and  variety  on  any  subject  to  which  he  chose  to 
apply  the  powers  of  his  mind.     And  it  should  also  be 
remembered  that  he  had  constantly  to  write  for  present 
bread  before  he  could  think  of  contingent  reputation ;  for, 
alas!  the  brain  with  all  its  noble  and  delightful  thoughts 
and  aspirations  must  still  seek  support  from  more  grovel- 
lin^  organs  of  the  frame.  He  died  too,  at  46,  an  age  at  which 
Johnson  was  little  more  than  beginning  to  become  known 
to  the  public,  and  after  which  that  great  writer  completed 
several  of  those  works  which  render  him  the  pride  of  our 
nation.     Had  poor  GK)ldsmith  lived  to  attain  an  equally 
venerable  term  of  years,  there  is  no  doubt,  both  frt)m  his 
necessities  and  thirst  for    distinction,  that  the    national 
literature  would  have  been  enriched  much  more  than  it  is, 
by  the  labours  of  his  pen.    This  sketch  might  be  extended 
had  I  not  endeavoured  to  render  him  due  honour  elsewhere.* 

•  Life  of  Goldsmith,  2  vols.  Sto.  1637. 
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CHAPTEE  IV. 

Appointed  Private  Seoretazy  to  the  Marquis  of  Rooking^ham— Anecdote  eC 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle — Mr.  Burke's  account  of  the  state  of  Parties  and 
Politics— Success  in  Parliament — Dismission  of  the  Ministry — Short 
Account  of  a  short  Administration — Visit  to  Ireland — Anecdotea— Hie 
Memory— Gregories — Pamphlet  in  reply  to  Mr.  Grenville— Junius. 


The  moment  at  length  arriyed  when  the  subject  of  our 
notice  gained  that  opening  into  public  life,  which  nature  and 
the  train  of  his  studies  had  so  eminently  qualified  him  to  filL 

Mr.  George  Grenville's  Administration  had  become  un* 
popular  by  the  proceedings  against  Mr.  Wilkes,  by  the 
means  resorted  to  for  increasing  the  revenue,  and  by  the 
supposed  secret  influence  of  Lord  Bute,  when  the  omission 
of  the  Princess  Dowager  of  Wales's  name  in  the  Begency 
Bill  then  firamed  on  the  first  paroxysm  of  that  malady  which 
subsequently  so  much  afflicted  the  Eling,  threw  it  out,  as 
Burke,  in  the  letter  to  Mr.  Flood  had  clearly  predicted  two 
months  before.  Mr.  Pitt  was  then  applied  to  in  rain ;  that 
imperious,  though  able  minister,  scarcely  permitting  his  Mi^ 
jesty  to  have  a  voice  in  the  formation  of  his  own  councils. 
The  Duke  of  Cumberland,  esteemed  for  good  sense  and  po- 
pular deportment,  now  undertook  the  formation  of  a  minis* 
try;  ana  by  his  express  command  and  through  him  by 
desire  of  the  King,  a  division  of  the  Whigs  entered  into  office 
under  the  Marquis  of  Bockingham. 

The  body  among  whom  this  nobleman  now  took  the 
lead,  though  comprising  the  chief  of  the  aristocracy  of  the 
country,  presented  at  this  moment  and  for  several  years 
afterwards,  an  unstable  and  heterogeneous  assemblage.  It 
was  split  into  as  many  sections  as  a  marching  regiment  on 
the  parade ;  but  with  no  other  principle  of  a  military  body^ 
exhibited  only  the  irregular  energy  when  it  showed  any 
energy  at  all,  of  an  undisciplined  mob ;  a  mass  of  moral 
quicksilver  without  any  point  of  adhesion;  the  cat* 
tings  and  parings  of  all  opinions  jumbled  into  a  crude, 
vacillating,  unintelligible  whiggism.  Many  of  the  members 
were  in  met  a  kind  of  neutral-ground  men,  so  wavering,  so 
undecided,  so  uncertain  in  their  support,  as  almost  to  justify 
the  wish  of  Mr.  Burke  that  he  "  hoped  to  God  the  race  was 
extinct." 
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The  Marqm%  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  and  their  friends 
forming  the  n^in  division  of  the  party,  deemed  themselves 
sound  Whigs.  The  Duke  of  Bedford  professed  to  he  a 
Whig.  The  Duke  of  Grafton  called  himself  a  Whig.  Mr. 
G^eo^ge  Gremdlle  tho\ight  himself  a  Whig.  And  Mr,  Pitt, 
if  he  hung  aloof  from  the  name  of  Whig  was  so  near  to  it 
in  substance,  that  few  but  himself  could  distinguish  the  dif- 
ference. Each  of  these  had  various  shades  of  opinion,  and 
some  of  their  followers  as  it  proved,  no  opinions  at  all ; 
while  several  along  with  Chanes  Townshend,  seemed  so 
eager  for  place  or  unsteady  in  principle,  as  to  be  ready  upon 
the  summons,  to  adopt  or  surrender  any  opinions  whatever. 
Statesmen  out  of  office  are  often  in  the  unlucky  predica- 
ment of  being  unable  to  explain  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
people,  their  hair-breadth  dif&rences  of  sentiment  with  those 
who  are  in  ;  and  when  they  happen  to  succeed,  do  not  always 
get  as  much  credit  as  they  expect  for  sincerity  in  their  views. 

Lord  Bockingham  doomed  to  be  a  leader  of  short-lived 
administrations,  commanded  general  respect  for  the  qualities 
of  his  heart  and  manners.  He  was  not  a  great  man.  He 
was  not  a  debater.  He  was  scrupulous  in  mere  party  con- 
tests only,  perhaps  because  he  already  enjoyed  the  chief 
fruits  of  pohtical  greatness — almost  the  highest  rank  and 
the  amplest  fortune.  But  were  there  an  order  of  statesmen 
set  apart  fr^m  the  general  class,  distinguished  for  clear 
views  and  unwavering  integrity,  for  a  sound  understanding 
and  an  uprisht  mind,  who  aimed  at  no  brilliancy,  and  were 
superior  to  all  duplicity  or  trick,  even  to  promote  a  favourite 
purpose,  he  woula  have  stood  at  the  head  of  the  list.  EUs 
knowledge  and  acquirements  were  all  substantial.  He  had 
much  for  use,  though  but  little  for  display.  His  station  in 
life  enabling  him  to  take  an  enlarged  view  of  the  political 
horizon,  he  observed  keenly  and  expressed  himself  in  public 
when  he  ventured  to  ad(&ess  the  House,  wisely  ana  tem- 
perately. Never  touching  on  the  extremes  of  timidity  or 
rashness,  he  possessed  the  useful  art  of  knowing  exactly  how 
far  to  go  on  party  occasions,  and  where  to  stop.  WHoever 
had  him  for  an  opponent  had  an  honourable  one,  whom  if 
he  could  not  convince,  he  could  scarcely  disesteem ;  and  as  a 
minister,  none  could  have  more  unequivocally  at  heart  the 
good  of  his  country. 

Through  ths  recommendation  of  friends*  particularly  Mr« 
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Wi]  fian  Burke,  as  Edmund  more  than  once  said,  lie  receiyed 
the  appointment  of  private  secretary  to  that  nobleman,  Julj 
17, 1765,  just  a  week  after  the  latter  had  been  nominated  to 
the  head  of  the  Treasury.  "  The  British  dominions,"  says  a 
writer  who  knew  most  of  the  political  characters  of  the  tune, 
"  did  not  furnish  a  more  able  and  fit  person  for  that  impor- 
tant and  confidential  situation ;  the  only  man  since  the  oays 
of  Cicero  who  has  united  the  talents  of  speaking  and  writing 
veith  irresistible  force  and  elegance." 

His  own  account  of  this  event  given  nine  years  afterward, 
was  stated  with  much  modesty.  "  In  the  year  sixty-five, 
being  in  a  very  private  station,  &r  enough  from  any  line  of 
business,  and  not  having  the  honour  of  a  seat  in  this  House, 
it  was  my  fortune,  unmowing  and  unknown  to  the  then 
ministry,  by  the  intervention  of  a  common  friend,  to  become 
connected  with  a  very  noble  person,  and  at  the  head  of  the 
Treasury  department.  It  was  indeed  in  a  situation  of  little 
rank  and  no  consequence,  suitable  to  the  mediocrity  of  mj 
talents  and  pretensions.  But  a  situation  near  enough  to 
see  as  well  as  others  what  was  going  on  ;  and  I  did  see  in 
that  noble  person  such  sound  principles,  such  an  enlarge- 
ment of  mind,  such  clear  and  sagacious  sense,  and  such  un- 
shaken fortitude,  as  have  bound  me,  as  well  as  others  much 
better  than  me,  by  an  inviolable  attachment  to  him  from 
that  time  forward." 

By  those  who  knew  him  intimately  he  was  undoubtedly 
deemed  a  great  acquisition  to  the  ministry.  Of  these 
Dr.  Markham,  as  may  be  supposed,  was  one,  who  thus  admir- 
ingly and  prophetically  writes,  in  December  1765  : — "  I  was 
informed  of  Ned's  cold  by  a  letter  from  Skynner ;  I  am  very 

flad  to  hear  it  is  so  much  better.  I  should  be  grieved  to 
ear  that  he  was  ill  at  any  time,  and  particularly  at  bo 
critical  a  time  as  this.  I  think  much  will  depend  on  hift 
outset ;  I  wish  him  to  appear  at  once  in  some  important 
question.  If  he  has  but  that  confidence  in  his  strength 
which  I  have  always  had,  he  cannot  fail  of  appearing  veith 
lustre.  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  from  you  that  he  feds  his 
own  consequence,  as  well  as  the  crisis  of  his  situation.  He  is 
now  on  the  ground  on  which  I  have  been  so  many  years  wish- 
lag  to  see  him.  One  splendid  day  will  crush  the  malevolence 
of  enemies,  as  well  as  the  envy  of  some  who  often  praise  him." 
This  malevolence  had  been  again  excited.  For  the  appoint- 
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ment  liad  been,  scarcelj  gained,  when  misinfonnation  or 
malioe  threatened  to  fling  him  back  to  a  priyate  station.  In- 
fluenced bj  these  stafcements  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  who 
had  accepted  the  seals,  waited  upon  the  Marquis  over 
whom  he  bad  some  influence,  and  told  him  he  had  unwarilj 
taken  into  his  service  a  man  who  was  said  to  entertain  dan- 
gerous principles,  a  Papist,  and  a  Jacobite.  The  allegation 
was  immediatelj  communicated  in  some  alarm  to  the  ac- 
cused. The  latter  at  once  admitted  that  several  of  his  con- 
nections were  Boman  Catholics,  but  disclaimed  that  per- 
suasion for  himself  and  all  the  members  of  his  fisunily,  save 
his  mother  and  sister.  Further,  that  his  education  and 
conduct  while  at  Trinity  College,  and  the  tenor  of  his  life 
after  quitting  it,  were  known  to  several  mutual  acquamtance 
who  were  at  hand  and  might  be  referred  to,  to  disprove  the 
calumny. 

The  Marauis  saw  so  much  frankness  in  the  explanation, 
that  he  leaculy  declared  himself  satisfied,  but  not  so  his  in- 
dependent secretaiy.  He  said  it  was  scarcely  possible  thej 
could  unreseryedl J  enter  upon  confidential  communication ; 
for  that  the  impression  his  Lordship  had  received  would 
imperceptibly  produce  reserve  and  suspicion  embarrassing  to 
puolic  business,  and  so  unpleasant  to  the  subject  of  them, 
that  nothing  on  earth*  should  induce  him  to  take  such  a 
situation. 

Struck  with  this  further  instance  of  openness  and  spirit, 
the  Marquis  instantlj  assured  him,  that  so  far  from  any  bad 
impression  remaining  on  his  mind,  his  manly  conduct  had 
obnteittfced  every  scruple,  and  that  if  for  nothing  but  what  had 
ooconed  on  that  occasion,  he  should  ever  esteem  and  place 
in  him  the  fullest  confidence, — a  promise  which  he  faith- 
fully performed.  '*  Neither,"  adds  Lord  Charlemont,  the 
relator  of  the  anecdote  and  who  personally  knew  the  cii  - 
cumstances,  ''had  he  at  any  time  or  his  friends  after  his 
death,  the  least  reason  to  repent  of  that  confidence ;  Burke 
having  ever  acted  towards  him  with  the  most  inviolable  faith 
and  affection,  and  towards  his  surviving  friends  with  a  con- 
stant and  disinterested  fidelity  which  was  proof  against  his 
own  indigent  circumstances,  and  the  magnificent  offers  of 
those  in  power.'* 

Of  this  ^ort  to  ruin  him  we  have  a  confidential  revelation 
to  Oarrick,  July,  16, 1765,  evidently  hinting  at  Hamilton : — 
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''You  have  made  me  l^appy  by  the  fiiendlj  and  obliging 
BatiB^Eiction  jou  are  so  gooa  to  express  on  this  little  gleam  of 
prosperity  which  has  at  length  niUen  on  my  fortune.  My 
situation  is,  for  the  present,  very  agreeable ;  and  I  do  not  at 
all  despair  of  its  becoming,  in  time,  solidly  advantageous. 
So  far  at  least,  I  thank  God !  the  designs  of  my  enemies, 
who  not  long  since  made  a  desperate  stroke  at  my  fortune^ 
my  liberty,  and  my  reputation  {all!  Hell-kite!  all  at  a  swoopj^ 
have  failed  of  their  effect;  and  their  implacable  and  un- 
provoked malice  has  been  disappointed." 

One  of  his  most  active  friends  in  this  difficulty  was  Fitz- 
herbert,  of  whom  he  thus  grate^illy  writes,  and  again  hints 
at  Hamilton : — 

''  I  should  grieve  to  send  our  excellent  Mend,  Eitzherbert, 
to  the  ape  and  monkey  climes  upon  any  terms.  You  know 
and  love  him ;  but,  I  assure  you,  until  we  can  talk  some  late 
matters  over,  you — even  you — can  have  no  adequate  idea  of 
the  worth  of  that  man.  It  is  no  small  satisfaction  to  find 
that  if  some  men  are  capable  of  making  the  basest  return 
/or  affectionate,  faithful,  and  long,  long  service,  and  if  they 
endeavour  to  asperse  you  whose  conscience  bears  the  most 
faithful  witness  to  your  integrity,  yet  that  there  are  others 
who  without  any  previous  services  whatever,  generously, 
disinterestedly,  and  nobly  forward  and  aid  their  friends  upon 
every  occasion.  When  we  meet  you  shall  hear  more  of  wnat 
you  have  an  heart  that  can  relish."* 

To  his  uncle  reference  is  also  made  to  the  attacks  upon 
him  when  a  request  was  made  for  the  exertion  of  his  interest 
in  a  public  question: — ''I  most  sincerely  pity  him,  but  I 
believe,  when  ne  reflects  how  newly,  and  almost  as  a  stranger 
lam  come  among  these  people,  and  knows  the  many  industrious 
endeavours  which  malice  and  envy  (very  unprovoked  indeed) 
have  used  to  ruin  me,  he  will  see  that  so  early  a  reauest  to 
suspend  the  operation  of  the  laws  on  my  bare  word,  could 
have  no  other  effect  than  do  me  infinite  prejudice.*' 

By  an  arrangement  with  Lord  Verney  for  which  he  was, 
as  he  said  himself,  indebted  to  William  Burke,  he  came  im* 

*  Garrick,  writing:  to  Burke  in  June  1 768,  has  also  Hamilton  in  his  eye : 
— **  I  dined  lately  with  Lord  Halifax ;  we  had  ^eat  talk  about  jonr 
quondam  friend  and  mine.  He  knows  him  to  the  marrow  of  him.  How 
will  the  malignant  spirit  (I  can't  read  the  name  you  give  him  in  you 
latter),  determine  to  do  with  himself  at  the  Northampton  election.'* 
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mediately  into  Parliament  as  Member  for  WendoTer,  in 
Buddngnamshire.  It  maj  be  remarked,  that  though  the 
principal  appointments  under  the  Ministry  and  among 
others  that  of  private  secretaries,  are  mentioned  in  the 
AfiTinAl  Begister  of  the  year,  his  own  name  seems  studiously 
omitted.  William  Burke  soon  afterwards  became  Under* 
8ecietaiT  of  State  to  Gteneral  Conway  and  Member  for 
Bedwin  in  Wiltshire ;  sitting  for  the  latter  until  the  general 
election  in  1774;  but  throwing  up  his  secretaryship  in 
1767  from  the  most  honourable  motives. 

Seldom  perhaps  did  a  ministry  succeed  to  office  imder 
more  discouragmg  circumstances  than  that  under  the 
Marquis  of  Bockingham.  Though  of  unobjectionable  repu- 
tation, several  of  the  members  were  young  in  office.  They 
were  scarcely  popular  from  being  supposed  to  stand  in  the  way 
of  Mr.  Pitt.  They  were  not  favourites  at  court  on  account  of 
holding  some  principles  at  variance  with  those  who  were, 
perhaps  invidiously  called  the  interior  cabinet,  or  King's 
nienas.  Neither  were  they  sufficiently  united  among  them- 
selves by  previous  concert  or  persomd  attachments  to  cal- 
culate upon  stability  after  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland, who  expirea  suddenly  at  a  meeting  held  to  arrange 
some  of  the  business  of  the  session,  on  the  81st  October,  1765. 

In  America,  the  discontents  were  become  truly  alarming 
in  consequence  of  the  Stamp  Act  passed  by  Mr.  Greorge 
Ghienville  the  preceding  Pebruary-,  aner  being  opposed  by  a 
minority  of  no  more  than  forty  m  the  House  of  Commons. 
Neither  debate,  division,  nor  protest  took  place  in  the  Lords; 
of  so  little  consequence  was  the  matter  deemed. 

At  home,  the  manufacturers  and  merchants  were  incensed 
at  restrictionB  which  threatened  to  destroy  their  trade.  The 
country  gentlemen  of  England  however  wanted  a  produc- 
tive revenue  pouring  into  the  English  Exchequer,  to  relieve 
themselves  from  the  burdens  arising  from  the  late  war; 
while  the  colonies  insisted  that  such  revenues  they  could 
not  and  would  not  afford.  One  strong  and  popular  party 
in  Parliament  declared  it  treason  to  tne  principles  of  the 
constitution  to  tax  America  without  her  consent.  Another, 
stronger  in  numbers  and  in  influence,  declared  it  equally 
treason  to  the  crown  and  legislature  to  surrender  the 
right  of  taxation ;  and  the  latter  opinion  eventuaUy  proved 
to  be  the  prevailing  one  in  the  country. 
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The  best  exposition  extant  perhaps  of  the  state  of  pw- 
ties  at  this  penod  is  from  the  pen  or  Mr.  Burke  himself  in 
the  Annual  Agister  for  the  year.  It  is  remarkable  a]|K)» 
as  evincing  his  moderation  as  an  historian ;  for  though  con* 
sidered  in  Parliament  a  strong  partisan,  yet  ia  writing 
anonymously  he  wrote  impartially,  exhibiting  a  degree  of 
candour  deserving  more  frequent  unitation. 

With  many  irrecondleable  interests  and  opinions  to  con- 
tend. Ministry  opened  the  session  for  business  on  the  14th 
January  1766,  when  Mr.  Burke  seized  the  first  opportunity 
of  takmg  an  active  part  in  the  discussion  concerning 
America.  The  details  are  not  otherwise  known  than  by  a 
few  notes  taken  by  Lord  Charlemont.  Mr.  Pitt,  who  pro- 
fessed to  have  no  specific  objection  to  the  ministry  though 
he  woidd  not  give  them  his  confidence,  immediately  followed 
Mr.  Burke  in  the  debate,  and  complimented  him  by  ob- 
serving, '*  that  the  youn^  member  had  proved  himself  a  veir 
able  advocate ;  he  had  hunself  intendea  to  enter  at  length 
into  the  details,  but  he  had  been  anticipated  with  so  much 
ingenuity  and  eloquence,  that  there  was  little  left  for  him  to 
say ;  he  congratulated  him  on  his  success,  and  his  friends  on 
the  value  of  the  acquisition  they  had  made."  Many  acquaint- 
ances of  the  new  member  were  in  the  gallery  purposely  to 
witness  this  first  display  of  his  powers,  oue  of  whom  was 
Mr.  Murphy;  and  they  all  on  his  quitting  the  House 
crowded  round  him,  expressinfi;  the  greatest  pleasure  at  the 
result,  the  praise  of  Mr.  Pitt  being  of  itself  in  the  general 
opinion,  a  passport  to  fiime.  After  this  he  spoke  fineqnently 
and  at  length,  and  a^ain  received  some  firequent  and  unusuiu 
compliments;  the  highest  estimate  being  formed  of  his 
powers  as  a  speaker. 

Bichard  Burke,  now  returned  from  Grenada  on  leave  of 
absence,  writiiu;  to  Barry  the  painter,  says,  11th  of  Fe- 
bruary, a  month  after  the  openmg  of  the  session,  **  Tour 
friend  (Edmund  Biu*ke)  has  not  only  spoke,  but  he  haa 
spoke  almost  every  day ;  as  to  how  1  shall  leave  you  to 
euess,  only  sayine  that  to  a  reputation  not  mean  before,  he 
has  added  more  than  the  most  sanguine  of  his  friends  could 
have  imap;ined.  He  has  gained  prodigious  applause  from 
the  pubho,  and  compliments  of  the  most  fiattering  kind 
from  particulars ;  it  will  add  to  what  I  know  you  already 
fed  on  this  occasioui  to  be  told  that  amongst  the  latter. 
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(me  firom  Mr.  Pitt,  who  paid  it  to  him  in  the  Hoose  in 
the  most  obliging  manner,  and  in  the  strongest  terms." 

A  member  of  the  dub*  who  had  treated  him  rudely  on 
(me  occasion  in  consequence  of  being  foiled  in  a  literary  dis- 
cussion, and  had  found  it  conyenient  to  absent  hunself 
from  the  coolness  thence  exhibited  towards  him  by  the 
other  members,  expressing  some  surprise  at  his  eleyation, 
Johnson  as  promptljas  prophetically  replied,  "  Sir,  there  is 
no  wonder  at  all.  We  who  know  Mi.  Burke,  know  that  he 
will  be  one  of  the  first  men  in  the  country."  Writing  soon 
afterward,  March  9th  1766,  to  Mr.  Langton,  Johnson  said, 
**  We  haye  the  loss  of  Burke's  company  since  he  has  been 
engaged  in  public  business,  in  which  he  has  gained  more  re- 
putation than  perhaps  any  man  at  his  first  appearance  oyer 
gained  before.  He  made  two  speeches  in  the  House  for  re- 
pealing the  Stamp  Act,  which  were  publicly  commended  by 
Mr.  ritt,  and  naye  filled  the  town  with  wonder.*'  In 
another  passage  he  adds  the  remarkable  words,  **  Burke  is  a 
great  man  by  nature,  and  is  expected  soon  to  attain  ciyil 
gxeatness." 

William  Burke,  writing  in  March  of  the  same  year  thus 
expresses  himself:  *' You  haye  heard  that  his  (Edmund's) 
Booeesa  has  exceeded  our  most  sangtfine  hopes ;  all  at  once 
he  has  darted  into  fame ;  I  think  he  is  acknowledged  one  of 
tiie  first  men  in  the  Commons."  Again,  **  Ned  (£»mund)  is 
fioll  of  real  business,  intent  upon  doing  solid  good  to  his 
oonntr^  as  much  as  if  he  was  to  receiye  twenty  per  cent 
from  tne  commerce  of  the  whole  empire  which  he  labours  to 
immyre  and  extend.'* 

Uoogratulatoxy  letters  upon  his  success  poured  in  from 
yarions  quarters.  Two  from  Dr.  (afterwards  Sir  James) 
Marriott  and  Judse  of  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty,  gaye 
him  the  opinion  oT  one  of  the  Bedford  party : — "  x  ou  are 
the  person  the  least  sensible  of  all  the  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  how  much  glory  you  acquired  last 

*  Sir  John  Hftwkiiii^  known  fSnr  his  Ufi)  of  Johnion  and  History  of 
If  vie,  bat  of  no  genint,  and  of  an  irritable  and  nnamiable  oharacter. 
gone  idea  of  his  Sipodtian  and  temper  may  be  formed  from  the  ftot,  that 
fcr  Us  diseomfitore  on  the  oooasion  alluded  to,  he  entertained  thnragb 
TSSt  SB  af errioo  to  Bnrke,  his  family,  and  even  to  his  friends ;  and  oooa« 
iliaslly  Indolfed  in  dark  iaslnuatiotts  against  them  aU  as  men  of  '*  dsspa* 
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Monday  night.  •  •  •  This  testimony  comes  from  a  judga 
of  pubHc  speaking,  the  most  disinterested  and  the  most 
capable  of  judging  of  it.  Dr.  Hay  (Member  for  Sandwich) 
assures  me  that  your  speech  was  far  superior  to  that  of 
every  other  speaker  on  the  subject  of  the  colonies  that  night. 
I  could  not  refrain  from  acquainting  you  with  an  opinion 
which  must  so  greatly  encourage  you  to  proceed ;  and  to 
place  the  palm  of  the  orator  with  those  you  have  already 
acquired  of  the  writer  and  philosopher."  Ag^ain:  — "Nothing 
in  the  world  was  more  remote  from  awkwardness  or  restraint 
than  your  manner;  that  your  style,  ideas,  and  expression 
were  particularly  your  own,  natural  and  imaffected."  Sir 
George  (afterwards  Lord)  Macartney  wrote  from  St.  Peters- 
burgh,  about  the  same  period  to  William  Burke : — ^"  I  have 
no  idea  of  abilities  greater  or  more  parliamentary  than  hia** 
(Edmund's).  A  memorial  from  the  merchants  of  Ghlasgow 
came  opportunely  in  aid  of  his  views  on  the  American  ques- 
tion ;  followed  by  a  letter  of  thanks  from  seventy-seven 
merchants  of  Lancaster;  and  in  a  few  months  more  the 
gratifying  vote  of  the  freedom  of  the  City  of  Dublin. 

The  result  of  the  deliberations  of  ministry  was  to  repeal 
the  Stamp  Act  as  a  matter  of  expediency,  but  to  pass  a  de- 
claratory oill  asserting  the  legislative  power  in  all  cases,  of 
the  mother  country.  These,  if  Mr.  Burke  did  not  advise 
he  had  a  considerable  share  in  defending  against  a  strong 
opposition,  which  he  subsequently  characterized  "as  one 
of  the  ablest  and  not  the  most  scrupulous  that  ever  sat 
in  the  House."  Neither  of  the  parties  however  of  which 
it  was  composed  was  satisfied,  because  neither  of  their  prin- 
ciples of  coercion  or  concession  were  fully  recognized. 

It  may  be  doubted  indeed  whether  any  body  of  states- 
men, actin?  upon  an  enlarged  system  for  the  general 
interests  of  a  great  coiintry,  could  prudently  have  done 
otherwise  than  the  ministry  aid.  Wisdom  is  seldom  to  be 
found  in  extremes.  They  therefore  took  a  middle  course 
between  the  violence  of  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Grrenville,  who  it 
must  be  confessed  gave  vent  to  much  matter  not  rery 
consistent  with  political  discretion ;  the  one  about  almost 
perfect  freedom  to  the  colonies,  the  other  on  the  duty  ef 
their  unlimited  submission.  The  phrase  which  Burke  had 
applied  to  the  former  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Flood,  of  ''  talking 
fustian,*'  might  now  be  applied  very  justly  equally  to  '  " 
and  to  his  brother-in-law. 
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Both  laws  ultimately  passed,  though  the  rainistrj  never 
recovered  the  shock  they  occasioned.  Even  the  members 
belonging  to  the  King's  household  voted  with  Opposition. 
The  merchants  however  were  pleased;  the  discontents  in 
America  sensibly  subsided;  and  might  not  have  been  re- 
newed but  for  what  was  termed  the  external  taxation  plan 
of  Mr.  Charles  Townshend*  unfortunately  adopted  the  suc- 
ceeding year. 

Among  other  popular  measures,  a  resolution  passed  the 
Commons  against  general  warrants.  This,  and  the  hope  of 
other  favours  firom  his  friend  the  Duke  of  Grrafton  now  a 
member  of  Administration,  drew  from  exile  the  celebrated 
Mr.  Wilkes.  He  appeared  privately  in  London  early  in 
May  1766,  accompanied  from  Paris  by  Mr.  Lachlan 
Madeane,  an  old  acquaintance  of  Burke,  and  was  deter- 
mined, as  he  said,  either  to  make  his  fortune  from  the  fears 
of  the  new  Government,  or  to  annoy  it 

The  Marquis,  however,  would  not  see  him.  Mr.  Burke, 
accompanied  by  Mr.  Fitzherbert,  was  sent  as  his  deputy, 
when  after  five  different  interviews,  his  modest  demands  to 
compensate  for  his  sufferings— viz.,  a  free  pardon,  a  sum 
of  money,  a  pension  of  £1500  per  annum  on  the  Irish 
establishments,  or  equivalents — were  peremptorily  rejected, 
with  a  recommendation  to  leave  the  country.  The  nego- 
tiation however  was  conducted  with  such  address  and 
temper  by  the  secretary,  that  after  a  douceur  of  three  or 
four  hundred  pounds  collected  from  the  private  purses  of 
ministry  had  been  accepted,  this  pattern  of  morality  and 
suffering  patriotism  retraced  his  steps  to  the  French  capital. 

Early  in  June  parliament  was  prorogued.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  month  negociations  were  on  foot  for  a  change  of 
ministry,  accelerated  by  the  manoeuvres  of  Lord  Chancellor 
Northington,  who  to  discredit  them  in  every  way  sent 
back  the  commercial  treaty  with  Bussia,  effected  by  Sir 
Oeorge  Macartney  after  great  difficulty  and  subsequently 
admitted  to  be  a  very  advantageous  one,  three  times  for 
revision  on  very  trifling  pretexts.  Of  this  William  Burke 
wrote  an  account  to  Greorge;  who  through  this  channel 
and  also  from  his  young  finend  Charles  Fox  then  about  to 
quit  Oxford,  was  much  pleased  to  hear  his  address  and  skill 
m  the  literary  compositions  connected  with  the  subject 
highly  eulogized  by  Edmund  Burke. 
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present  harmony  with  America;  and  their  united  good 
sense,  penetration,  and  the  recollection  of  Sir  Bobert  Wal- 
pole's  refusal  to  tax  that  country,  might  have  eventuaUy 
warded  off  that  contest  for  many  years,  or  eventually  softened 
it.  The  Marquis  it  seems,  made  the  attempt  to  win  him 
more  than  once,  but  found  the  truth  of  Bubb  Dodington's 
assertion  that  he  would  be  "  an  impracticable  colleague."* 

His  own  scheme  of  a  ministry  was  utterly  hopeless.  The 
former  lofty  dictator  soon  submitted  to  be  neglected  by  the 
men  of  his  own  making.  He  sunk  in  a  few  months  to  the 
degree  of  subaltern  in  the  corps  which  he  had  embodied 
and  naturally  expected  to  command ;  measures  bein&f  adopted 
in  the  cabinet  with  regard  to  America  (namely,  the  duties 
on  tea,  paper,  glass,  and  painters'  colours),  in  the  very  teeth 
of  his  proclaimed  opinions  and  declarations ;  exemplifying 
the  truth  of  another  remark  of  the  eloquent  advocate  of  the 
Bockingham  party :  "  When  he  had  executed  his  plan,  he 
had  not  an  inch  of  ground  to  stand  upon.  When  he  had 
accomplished  his  scheme  of  administration,  he  was  no  longer 
minister." 

Mr.  Burke,  desirous  to  let  the  public  know  as  much  as  he 
knew  himself  of  the  cause  of  the  dismission  of  his  friends, 
drew  up  in  a  few  hours  an  original  species  of  party  manifesto, 
"  A  short  account  of  a  late  short  Administration."  It  blamed 
no  person,  made  no  lamentations,  used  no  laboured  arguments, 
drew  no  direct  inferences ;  but  simply  stating  in  as  few  lines 
as  possible  the  public  measures  of  the  preceding  twelve 
months,  left  the  reader  to  draw  his  own  conclusions.  This 
of  course  is,  though  insinuated  rather  than  expressed,  in 
favour  of  the  party  he  had  espoused ;  half  concealing  the  cha- 
racter of  a  dexterous  partizan  under  that  of  a  calm  obser\'er. 

A  sharper  skit  upon  Lord  Chatham  and  his  colleagues,  in 
the  Public  Advertiser,  followed  in  a  few  days  in  the  form 
of  a  comment  on  the  preceding,  under  the  signature  of 

*  Horace  Walpole,  whoM  politics  were  of  an  opposite  cast,  seems  to 
have  had  just  the  same  opinion  of  this  popular  statesman  as  a  member  of 
Opposition,  that  Doding^ton  had  of  him  as  one  of  the  Ministry — namely, 
that  it  was  difficult  or  impossible  to  act  with  him.  Writing  to  Lord  Hert- 
ford, Jan.  22,  1764,  he  says,  in  allusion  to  the  state  of  the  Orenville 


gether  the  presen!  Administration  would  be  blown  up 


^n 
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Wbittingtoiiy  a  taUow- chandler  in  Cateaton  Street.  It 
possesses  keen  irony  and  humour,  was  much  read  and  talked 
of  at  the  time,  and  has  heen  always  attributed  to  the  same 
pen.  These  appear  in  the  Annual  Eegister  for  1766. 
Another  humorous  piece  given  to  him  is  ''  Ship  News  for 
1765 :"  in  these  the  allusions  to  the  chief  political  characters 
of  the  day  are  happily  hit  off;  and  that  of  Charles  Townshend 
particularly,  is  in  brief,  what  he  afterwards  said  of  him 
more  in  detail. 

Ten  days  only  elapsed  after  the  retirement  of  his  friends, 
before  he  set  out  for  his  native  country.  The  motives  for 
this  retreat,  though  **  free  to  choose  another  connection  as 
any  man  in  the  country,"  do  honour  to  his  consistency. 
**To  put  himself,"  as  he  says,  **  out  of  the  way  of  the  ne- 
gociations  which  were  then  carrying  on  very  eagerly  and 
through  many  channels  with  the  Ean  of  Chatham,  he  went 
to  IreWd  soon  after  the  change  of  Ministry,  and  did  not 
letuin  until  the  meeting  of  Parliament.  He  was  at  that 
time  free  from  anything  that  looked  like  an  engagement. 
He  was  further  free  at  the  desire  of  his  friends ;  for  the 
very  day  of  his  return,  the  Marquis  of  Bockingham  wished 
him  to  accept  an  employment  under  the  new  system.  Ho 
believes  he  might  have  had  such  a  situation ;  but  again  ho 
cheerfully  took  his  &te  with  the  party.*' 

While  in  Ireland  an  effort  to  enlist  him  into  the  ranks  of 
ministry  was  made  by  the  Duke  of  Grafton  to  Lord  Chatham, 
then  at  Bath,  in  October  1766.  The  testimony  borne  to  his 
Btabihty  of  character  even  in  this  early  part  of  his  career  is 
worth  remembering : — 

"If  the  discontented  are  not  in  some  measure  broke  into, 
I  do  see  a  strong  phalanx  of  able  personages  who  will  give 
full  employment  by  the  business  they  will  raise  up.  Among 
those  whom  I  should  wish,  and  Mr.  Conway  also  wishes,  to 
Bi)e  to  support  him,  is  Mr.  Burke,  the  readiest  man  upon  all 
points,  perhaps,  in  the  whole  House.  If  I  mistake  not,  he 
was  offered  the  Board  of  Trade  during  the  last  year  and  de- 
dined  it,  aiming  at  a  higher  board,  or  some  equivalent.  I 
cannot  help  saying  that  I  look  upon  it  that  he  is  a  most 
material  man  to  gain,  and  one  on  whom  the  thoroughest  de- 
pendence may  be  given  when  an  obligation  is  owned.'* 

The  reply  of  the  minister  two  days  afterward,  while  it 
Mgatives  the  proposal,  exhibits  how  far  he  was  behind  Burke 
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in  local  knowledge  of  the  incapacity  of  our  islands  to  produce 
the  article  (cotton)  alluded  to,  they  l)eing  then,  as  now,wholly 
unfit  to  supply  the  demand.  *'  The  gentleman  your  Grace 
points  out  as  a  necessaiy  recruit,  I  thmk  a  man  of  parts,  and 
an  ingenious  speaker.  As  to  his  notions  and  maxima  of 
trade,  they  can  neyer  be  mine.  Nothing  can  be  more  un- 
sound and  repugnant  to  eyeiy  first  principle  of  manufacture 
or  commerce  than  the  rendering  so  noble  a  branch  as  the 
cottons  dependent  for  the  first  materials  upon  the  produce  of 
French  and  Danish  islands  instead  of  British.  My  engage 
ment  to  Lord  Lisbume  for  the  next  opening  at  the  Board 
of  Trade  is  already  known  to  your  Grace ;  nor  is  it  a  thing 
possible  to  waiye  for  Mr.  Burke.'** 

Another  allusion  to  the  extent  of  his  pnolitical  knowledge 
occurs  about  this  time  in  a  communication  from  the  well 
known  General  Lee,  who  took  part  in  the  American  contest, 
to  the  Prince  Boyal  of  Poland — "  An  Lishman,  Mr.  Burke,  is 
sprung  up  in  the  House  of  Commons,  who  has  astonished 
eyeiy  body  with  the  power  of  his  eloquence,  and  his  com- 
prehensive knowledge  in  all  our  exterior  and  internal  politics 
and  commercial  interests.  He  wants  nothing  but  that  sort 
of  dignity  annexed  to  rank  and  property  in  England,  to 
make  him  the  most  considerable  man  in  the  Lower  House." 

Mrs.  Burke,  his  son,  and  brother,  were  with  him  in  the  Lish 
^sxcursion,  which  continued  for  three  months,  yisitine  Wick- 
*ow,  Clohir,  the  little  property  left  bv  his  brother  too  died 
in  April  the  preceding  year,  Cork,  Limerick,  Galwa^,  and 
some  other  places  in  the  southern  and  western  division  of 
that  kingdom,  not  omitting  a  short  visit  to  Ballitore,  the 
Quaker  lady  of  which  he  thus  pleasantly  rallies  in  a  letter 
fbom  Dubmi — "  Mrs.  Burke  ^ves  her  love  to  Mrs.  Shackle- 
ton  ;  will  wear  a  cap  at  the  time  at  Ballitore  in  compliment 
to  her,  and  it  wiU  be  as  larg;e  as  she  can  desire ;  and  yet  viill 
leave  her  something  to  observe  upon  too.  Por  next  to 
finery  in  a  lady  herself,  the  criticism  of  it  in  another  case 
b  the  highest  satisfaction  that  can  be ;  and  this  is  one  way 
of  indemnifying  one's  self  for  the  plainness  of  their  habits* 
So  much  for  you.    Mrs.  Shackleton,  I  owe  it  to  ^ou.** 

A  portion  of  his  time  was  deyoted  to  the  antiquities  and 
native  language  of  Lreland.   Of  the  latter  he  knew  a  little^ 

*  From  Lord  Mshon*!  vainable  Hiftoiy  of  England,  voL  vL  AppendU* 
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And  about  fiye  years  afterwards  communioated  to  his  old 
ooU^e  acquaintance  Dr.  Leland,  who  was  then  writing  the 
History  of  IreLind,  two  yolumes  of  old  Irish  manuscripts, 
oontaining  several  of  the  ancient  written  laws  of  that  country 
in  an  early  idiom  of  the  language  which  he  had  accidentaJly 
discoTered  in  London,  on  a  bookstall.  In  allusion  to  the 
tongue  of  his  native  country,  he  observed  in  conversation 
with  Johnson,  **  The  Irish  language  is  not  primitive ;  it  is 
Teutonic ;  a  mixture  of  the  northern  tongues ;  it  has  much 
English  in  it.'*  When  the  similarity  of  English  and  Dutch 
was  mentioned,  he  added,  "  I  rememher  having  seen  a  Dutch 
sonnet  in  which  I  found  this  word,  roe^nopiea.  Nobody 
could  at  first  think  this  was  English ;  but  when  we  inquire, 
we  find  roeij  rose,  and  nofite,  nob.  So  we  have  the  orifi;in  of 
our  word  roteiuds.**  His  acquaintance  with  the  filiation  of 
languages  was  pronounced  by  several  competent  judges  to 
be  extensive ;  a  subject  which,  from  his  other  multifarious 
oocupations  might  be  sup^sed  to  have  escaped  investigation. 
Among  other  places  visited  during  this  tour,  was  the  town 
of  Loug£rea  in  the  county  of  GKdway,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  which  his  sister,  Mrs.  French,  resided.  His  mother  was 
likewise  there,  having  gone  from  Dublin  to  wait  a  domestic 
event;  and  with  all  the  pride  of  a  mother's  heart  thus 
describee  the  visit  of  her  eminent  son  in  a  letter  to  her  niece, 
a  Mrs.  Henessy.* — 

"Loughim,  Got  25th,  176«. 

"  My  dear  JNelly, — The  last  post  brought  me  your  very 
agreeable  and  welcome  letter,  and  I  am  greatly  pleased  to 
hear  that  you  and  our  friends  with  you  are  all  w^,  and  am 
sure  it  will  be  vary  agreeable  to  you  to  hear  that  poor  Julia 
is  doing  as  well  as  can  be  expected.  *  *  *  It  happened  on 
the  evening  of  the  day  that  her  brothers  and  sister  set  off  for 
Dublin. 

"  I  believe  I  need  not  tell  you  that  my  pleasure  in  having 
them  here,  where  I  kept  them  constantly  m  view  during  the 
period  of  their  sta;^,  was  heartily  dashed  at  parting.  AU  the 
gentlemen  and  ladies  of  this  tovm  and  neighbourhood  made 
a  point  to  visit  them,  and  they  had  as  many  invitations  to 

*  Vrmn  Mr.  HaTiland  Burke ;  recovered  ftom  the  repositeiy  before 
■ifndoDed,  where  with  levera]  on  mef  &w3j  aflyn  Uiigr  had  reiulaed 
miymrbtd  swra  than  forty  yeait. 
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dinner,  had  they  thought  fit  to  accept  them  all,  as  would  hav« 
occupied  a  great  many  dajs.  ]^.  French  of  Kasan  was 
(absent)  in  Cork  when  they  came  to  this  cotmtry ;  but  <at 
the  morning  after  his  arriTal,  he,  Miss  Nagle,  Mrs.  ()*Flaherfy, 
and  Miss  Driscoll  came  here,  and  two  days  after  we  were  all 
engaged  at  Basan  where  we  dined,  and  could  not  well  gef 
from  thence  that  night,  and  it  was  with  much  to  do  thai 
Jane  and  I  could  get  away. 

**  Mr.  French  (of  Basan),  Ned  and  Dick  went  to  look  at 
Gkilway,  and  at  a  great  lake  which  is  near  to ;  as  soon  aa 
they  arrived  in  the  town  the  bells  were  set  ringing  in  honour 
of  them.  On  the  Monday  following,  the  Corporation  met 
and  Toted  the  freedom  of  the  city  to  Ned,  to  be  sent  to  him 
in  a  silver  box.  My  dear  Nelly,  I  believe  you*ll  think  me 
very  vain,  but  as  you  are  a  mother,  I  hope  you  will  excuse 
it.  I  assure  you  it  is  not  the  honours  that  are  done  him 
which  make  me  vain  of  him,  but  the  goodness  of  his  hearti 
than  which  I  believe  no  man  living  has  a  better.  I  am  sure 
there  cannot  be  a  better  son,  nor  I  think  a  better  daughter- 
in-law  than  his  wife.  I  will  say  nothing  of  Dick  for  yoa 
would  have  no  longer  patience  with  me.  *     •    • 

"  This  is  a  very  agreeable  town  to  live  in,  and  I  believo 
there  is  not  another  in  Ireland  so  smaU  that  has  in  it  so 
many  families  of  fortune  as  residents.  I  hope  to  be  in  Dublin 
about  the  middle  of  next  month,  where  I  shall  find  a  great 
change  from  a  very  good  table  of  two  courses,  and  abroad  a 
coach  and  six  to  take  the  air,  to  return  to  a  leg  of  mutton, 
and  otherwise  a  plain  style  of  living  at  home  and  of  going 
abroad.  However,  I  will  be  as  content  with  tlie  latter  as 
with  the  former,  and  will  think  myself  veiy  happy  if  it  pleases 
God  to  preserve  me  the  few  children  I  have  left  ahve  and 
well.  •  •  •  I  have  filled  my  paper,  and  have  only  room 
left  to  wish  you  aU  happiness,  and  to  believe  me  to  be  your 
most  affectionate  aunt,  "  Mabt  Bu&ke." 

While  in  Loughrea,  an  anecdote  is  recorded,  illustrative 
of  his  habitual  good  nature,  for  the  authenticity  of  which  Mrs. 
B.,  connected  with  a  gentleman  high  in  office  in  Dublin, 
(1826,)  and  whose  relatives  then  lived  on  the  spot,  vouches. 
Strolling  through  the  town  after  an  early  dinner  on  a  fair 
or  market  day,  desirous  of  viewing  its  agricultural  produce, 
his  attention  was  attracted  to  a  group  of  children,  always  « 
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Bouroe  of  interest  to  him,  gazing  with  intense  admiration  on 
the  exterior  of  a  kind  of  puppet-show,  or  rude  theatrical 
exhibition,  to  the  interior  of  which  there  were  a  variety  of 
inyitations  for  those  who  had  the  means  to  enter.  The  (inxious 
eurioeitj,  and  lamentations  of  the  youthful  group  of  inability 
to  gratify  it,  induced  him  to  bargain  with  the  proprietor  for 
tiie  admission  of  the  whole,  when  some  of  his  mends  coming 
np  at  the  moment,  insisted  upon  exercising  their  privilege  as 
bis  entertainers  in  paying  the  whole  of  the  expense.  *^  No, 
no,'*  said  he,  **  this  pleasure  must  be  all  my  own ;  for  I  shall 
probably  never  again  have  the  opportunity  of  mtMr^g  so 
many  human  beings  happy  at  so  small  a  cost."  It  was 
another  proof  of  Us  good  sense  perhaps  as  much  as  of  a 
kind  diaposition,  that  he  was  no  croaker  against  poor  human 
nature,  or  against  the  present  times,  as  worse  than  those 
which  have  preceded  tnem.  "  From  the  experience  which 
I  have  had,"  he  remarked,  ^  and  I  have  had  a  good  deal,  I 
hare  learned  to  think  better  of  mankind." 

It  appears  that  jealousy,  in  the  forms  of  calumny  and  de- 
preciation, had  already  begun  to  assail  him,  and  was  rarely 
intermitted  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Several  attacks 
had  appeared  in  the  London  newspapers,  to  which  Shackle- 
ton  was  induced  to  reply  by  giving  simply  a  fiiir  statement 
of  hia  birth  and  career. 

Alluding  to  this  defence,  Burke  observes  to  his  friend  in 
October  1766 : — **  Their  purpose  was,  since  they  were  not 
able  to  find  wherewithal  to  except  to  my  character  for  the 
aeriea  of  years  since  I  appeared  in  England,  to  pursue  me  into 
the  doeest  recesses  of  my  life,  and  to  hunt  even  to  my  cradle 
in  hope  of  finding  some  blot  against  me.  It  was  on  this 
principle  they  set  on  foot  this  inquiry.  I  have  traced  it  as  £&r 
as  Mr.  StroUel,  who  refuses  to  let  me  know  from  whom  in 
Endand  he  received  his  commission." 

During  thia  visit  a  lady  of  rank  in  Dublin  possessed  of 
some  literary  talents,  is  said  to  have  drawn  his  character  iu 
the  following  lines ;  and  it  may  be  obseired  here  that  his 
female  acquaintance  in  both  countries  seemed  to  join  in  the 
same  favourable  opinion — 

"  With  Jndgment  witty,  eloquent  with  mow, 
Polite  with  ease,  and  free  without  offence.*' 

An  anecdote  of  the  same  period,  illustrative  of  his  jocular 
spirit  was  related  by  the  lata  Mr.  Lennan  of  the  Irish  lar. 
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to  whose  remerobrince  it  was  recalled  by  himself,  two  or 
three  years  before  his  death,  when  the  memory  and  pecu- 
liarities of  seyeral  of  their  old  friends  were  brought  under 
reyiew. 

Mr.  Bidge,  a  barrister  and  intimate  friend  of  Burke,  haying 
invited  him  and  Mr.  Lennan  to  dine,  urged,  as  an  irresis* 
tible  inducement,  that  Foote  was  to  be  there,  and  likewise 
Mr.  Doyle*  (a  surgeon  in  Dublin  remarkable  for  wit  and 
humour)  between  whom  he  calculated  upon  a  fund  of  amuse- 
ment. Mr.  Burke  however  to  play  a  trick  upon  the  English 
wit,  proposed  an  amendment  oithe  plan;  this  was  to  introduce 
Doyle  whom  Foote  had  never  seen,  in  an  assumed  character, 
that  of  a  substantial  though  home-spun  Oabvay  farmer, 
come  to  town  on  law  busmess  with  the  host,  and  who 
having  entered  the  house  at  the  dinner  hour,  was  obliged  in 
courtesy  to  be  invited  to  the  table ;  a  hint  beine  dropped  to 
the  mimic  that  the  opportunity  was  not  to  oe  lost,  as  he 
would  be  a  fine  subject  for  his  talents  to  work  upon.  The 
scheme  took  effect.  Poote  assailed  the  pretended  farmer  as 
the  butt  of  the  company,  with  his  whole  artillery  of  broad> 
faced  mirth,  ridicule,  mimicry  and  banter — chu^ling  with 
evident  satisfaction  at  his  own  apparent  superiority,  and  the 
laup;hter  created  against  "  Sj^uire  Ploughshare."  The  latter 
acting  his  part,  and  submitting  with  good  humour  in  order  to 
see  the  fim  power  of  his  adversary,  at  length  seemed  to  pluck 
up  spirit  to  retort,  and  pretending  gradually  to  assume  con- 
fidence,poured  out  so  much  wit  and  humour  on  the  head  of  the 
actor,  tiiat  the  latter  could  not  conceal  his  surprise,  and  almost 
confessed  himself  matched ;  exclaiming  every  now  and  then 
to  his  host,  '*  Where  did  you  pick  up  this  barn-door  genius  ?** 
"  Bitter  dog !''  **  Sharp  as  one  of  his  own  sickles !"  "  Well 
said  for  a  bumpkin !"  and  others  to  the  same  effect ;  nor  was 
he  informed  who  his  opponent  really  was  until  the  moment 
of  separation. 

The  session  commencing  October  1766,  saw  the  Bocking- 
ham  connection  nearly  quiescent.  The  fame  of  its  ablest 
member  however  as  far  as  he  thought  fit  to  exert  himself, 
continued  to  rise.  William  Burke,  writing  about  this  time, 
says, "  Our  friend  E.  B.  has  acted  all  along  with  so  unwearied 
a  worthiness,  that  the  world  does  )iim  the  justice  to  believe 
that  in  his  public  conduct  he  has  no  one  view  but  the  publie 

Aotfaor  of  •  piaM  weU-koown  in  Irflund  "  Daniel  O^B<raikt*t  Ikpsm.** 
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good/*  Lord  Gharlemont  shortly  afterward  thus  wrote  to 
Sir.  Flood : — ^  I  some  time  ago  sent  to  Leland  an  account 
of  our  friend  Burke's  unparalleled  success,  which  I  suppose  he 
oommunicated  to  you.  His  character  daily  rises,  ana  Barr6 
ia  totally  eclipsed  oy  him ;  his  praise  is  universal  and  even 
the  Opposition  who  own  his  superior  talents,  can  find 
nothing  to  say  against  him  but  that  he  is  an  impudent 
lellow.  Yesterday  a  bill  was  brought  into  the  Commons  to 
ezidude  the  importation  of  Irish  wool  from  certain  ports  in 
England,  when  Burke  sunported  the  cause  of  Ireland  in  a 
most  masterly  manner,  ana  the  bill  was  rejected." 

The  phrase  ''impudent  fellow/*  was  not  wholly  jocular, 
bat  in  met  grounded  on  a  jealousy  yery  general  then  in  the 
House  of  Commons  and  which  operated  against  him  for 
many  years,  of  deeming  it  a  species  of  presumption  in  men 
without  priyate  weight  to  assume  a  parliamentary  lead.  In 
that  assembly  it  appears  this  spirit  displayed  itself  sometimes. 
Without,  it  burst  forth  continually  iu  yirulent  abuse,  chiefly 
in  allusion  to  his  beingan  Irishman — ^his  Jesuitical  education, 
as  they  would  haye  it,  at  St.  Omer — and  his  ofsuranee  in  at- 
tempting to  oontroyert  the  political  principles,  or  to  seizA 
the  lead  from  men  so  much  his  superiors  in  station. 

Such  a  feeling  which  would  not  now  be  tolerated  for  a 
moment^  was  then  perhaps  considering  the  aristocratic 
Btnicture  of  eyen  the  popular  branch  of  the  legislature, 
scaroely  strange.  He  was  not  merely  new  to  the  House,  but 
in  a  certain  degree  new  to  the  country.  He  was  without 
the  essential  adjuncts  of  commanding  wealth  or  high  con- 
oeetions ;  and  thence  was  regarded  in  the  light  of  one  who 
usurps  a  station  to  which  henas  no  proper  claim.  For  it  ia 
another  of  his  characteristics  in  an  eyentful  career,  to  haye 
been  the  Jirsi  who  attained  under  so  many  disadyantages,  to 
consequence  in  Parliament  and  in  the  country,  simply  by 
unaided  talents ;  and  thus  to  haye  smoothed  the  road  m  the 
House  of  Commons  for  those  who  haye  been,  and  others  who 
may  be  again,  similarly  situated. 

It  was  a  source  of  no  ordinary  wonder  to  all,  to  see  such  a 
man  not  generally  familiar  to  the  political  world  and  without 
known  practice  in  public  business,  start  at  once  to  the 
highest  eminence  in  that  arduous  pursuit.  It  was  annoying 
to  many  to  see  their  consequence  oyershadowed,  their  abih* 
4ies  by  the  totee  ot  contrast  tacitly  lessened,  and  an  utter 
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straii|[er  bound  at  once  over  their  heailB  from  the  retirement 
of  pnrate  life  to  the  imposing  station  of  a  first-rate  orator 
and  an  accomplished  statesman. 

This  success,  on  considering  his  extraordinary  capacity 
and  acquirements,  is  not  to  us  so  inexplicable  as  it  then 
seemed  to  casual  observers.  Scarcely  any  one  perhi^  irho 
ever  entered  the  House  of  Commons,  had  laboured  ao  dili- 
;ently  to  qualify  himself  for  the  duties  of  the  office  he  was  to 
ulfil,  or  tmited  with  diligence  so  much  genius  and  power  to 
profit  by  his  labours.  He  possessed  nothing  else  to  sustain 
him.  His  general  knowledge  was  various,  and  of  such  ready 
application,  that  in  argument,  or  in  illustration,  his  resources 
appeared  boundless.  He  had  carefully  studied  the  ancients, 
and  stored  up  what  thev  knew.  From  the  modems  he  had 
drawn  improved  principles  of  law,morals,politic8,  and  science. 
To  these  he  could  add,  when  bethought  proper,  the  logic  and 
metaphysics  of  the  schools,  with  the  more  popular  aoquiie- 
menis  of  poetry,  history,  criticism,  and  the  fine  arts.     In 

Eowers  ot  imagination  no  orator  of  an;|^  age  has  approached 
im ;  in  prompt  command  of  words,  and  in  vigour  of  language^ 
very  few ;  in  Telicity,  and  when  he  pleased,  elegance  of  £c* 
tion  when  he  seized  the  pen,  no  writer  of  modem  times.  He 
had,  in  fiict,  enriched  a  soil  naturally  good  by  such  assiduous 
culture,  that  it  often  threatened,  and  sometimes  did  bring 
forth  weeds  along  with  the  choicest  products.  All  this  was 
accomplished,  not  in  the  quiet  of  affluence,  but  in  the  bustle 
of  struggling  for  an  adequate  provision  in  life.  *'  I  was  not," 
said  he,  in  his  forcible  manner,  "  swaddled,  rocked,  and  dan- 
dled into  a  legislator.  Nitor  in  adverwm  is  the  motto  for  a 
man  like  me." 

He  was  arrived  too  at  the  age  of  thirty- six — a  time  when 
this  multifarious  knowledge  was  digested  and  methodized — 
when  the  useful  had  been  winnowed  from  the  chaflT;  when 
the  mind  of  a  man  if  ever  worth  any  thing  is  capable  of 
the  most  vigorous  exertion.  It  was  an  age,  however,  at 
which  as  experience  has  proved,  few  men — we  have  not 
perhaps  anotner  instance — who  enter  Parliament  for  the 
first  time,  are  destined  to  attain  the  very  highest  degree  of 
eminence  either  as  orators  or  men  of  business.  This  of 
itself  would  distinguish  him  as  an  uncommon  man.  If  ho 
ever  entertained  any  doubt  on  this  point  himself,  it  was  no 
aooner  thoufi^t  of  than  conquered  by  an  applicatian  that 


«        a 
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knew  no  interauBsion,  and  a  zeal  that  no  obatacle  oonld 
subdue. 

Bespectable  mediocrity  as  a  speaker  was  as  much  perhaps 
as  many  however  high  their  previous  opinion  might  be 
could  reasonablv  anticipate  for  him.  To  be  distinguished 
in  the  Senate,  the  great  arena  of  national  talent,  is  the  lot 
of  few.  To  become  great  is  one  of  those  chances  of  life 
confined  to  genius  of  a  high  order.  Neither  is  it  likely 
that  he  knew  the  extent  of  his  own  energies  on  first  gaining 
admission  there,  for  it  is  occasion  alone  that  elicits  them 
from  most  men ;  and  those  occasions  were  always  at  hand 
in  the  numerous  and  extraordinary  occurrences  of  the  late 
reign. 

His  rhetorical  efforts  were  aided  in  an  eminent  degree 
by  a  tenacious  memory,  which  made  almost  every  thing 
once  embraced  by  it  a  permanent  acquisition.  This  perhaps 
is  one  of  the  most  valuable  gifts  of  nature  to  an  orator.  It 
will  always  supply  him  ynm  matter,  with  words,  and  not 
nnfinequently  with  wisdom.  Men  vary  in  this  respect  very 
much.  It  is  the  delight  of  many  to  read  much  and  to  read 
attentively ;  but  it  is  in  the  power  of  very  few  to  retain  what 
they  have  learnt  with  accuracy,  or  to  draw  it  out  in  a  popular 
manner,  or  on  popular  topics,  so  as  to  enliven  or  illustrate 
their  discourse.  No  man  possessed  this  faculty  in  a  more 
eminent  degree  than  him  of  whom  we  speak,  and  of  the 
strength  of  his  recollection  on  more  recondite  subjects,  the 
following  from  high  authority  is  a  striking  instance. 

A  relative*  of  Burke  having  called  many  years  ago  upon 
the  late  Chief  Baron  Bichards  when  at  the  bar  to  consult 
him,  the  attention  of  the  latter  became  diverted  by  the  name 
to  the  memory  and  to  the  praises  of  the  orator ;  and  as  soon 
as  he  understood  the  relationship  existing  between  him  and 
his  client,  after  a  warm  eulogy  on  his  powers,  mentioned  the 
following  anecdote  as  having  come  within  his  own  knowledge. 

Having  dined  at  a  party  where  among  others  were  the  Irish 
orator  and  an  Archdeacon  of  Brecon  whose  name  is  not 
remembered,  the  latter  who  was  '  a  man  of  considerable 
learning  and  antiquarian  research,  started  several  subjects 
of  conversation  so  unusual,  that  few  of  his  bearers  fell 

*  Mr.  Haviland  Burke. 
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inclined  Or  qtxified  to  accompany  him.  Mr.  Burke 
mained  silent  for  some  time,  until  in  the  midat  of  a  fluent 
detail  of  some  of  the  operations  of  CsBsar  in  Britain,  he 
stopped  the  relator  short  bj  pointing  out  a  material  error 
as  to  fiicts,  which  changed  the  whole  complexion  of  the  story. 
The  clergyman  bowed,  without  making  any  reply.  One  of 
the  more  obscure  Latin  authors  formed  the  next  topic  of 
discussion,  in  a  quotation  from  whom  the  same  critic  again 
corrected  him  as  to  two  or  three  words,  which  was  received 
with  the  same  silent  acquiescence.  A  third  subject  of  debate 
was  an  old  and  yeir  scarce  volume  containing  some  curious 
geographical  details,  with  which  also  he  very  successfully 
dis^yed  his  acquaintance  to  the  surprise  of  the  company. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  evening,  Mr,  Richards  and  the 
Archdeacon  walked  home  together.  *'Sir,"  observed  the 
former,  '*  I  admired  your  patience  when  so  repeatedly,  and 
I  dare  say  unnecessarily,  interrupted  by  our  eminent  fellow 
guest ;  for  from  the  nature  of  your  studies  you  must  be  a 
more  competent  judge  of  such  matters  than  the  bustle  of 
politics  can  permit  him  to  be."  "  Mr.  Burke  was  never- 
theless right,  and  I  was  wrong,*'  replied  the  Archdeacon : 
*'  nay  more ;  I  confess  1  went  previously  prepared  to  speak 
on  those  subjects,  for  knowing  that  1  was  to  meet  him  and 
hearing  that  he  was  acquainted  with  almost  every  thing,  1 
had  determined  to  put  his  knowledge  to  the  test,  and  for 
this  purpose  had  spent  much  of  the  morning  in  my  study. 
My  memory  however  proved  more  treacherous  than  I  had 
imagined.'* 

Before  the  prorogation  in  July,  an  offer  is  said  to  have 
been  made  him  by  the  Duke  of  Orafton,  now  rendered 
by  circumstances  more  independent  of  Lord  Chatham,  of 
a  seat  at  the  Treasury ;  but  clogged  with  stipulations  to 
which  he  refused  to  accede.  A  hint  of  this  seems  to 
be  dropped  by  himself  in  a  letter  to  Barry.  "  The  measures 
since  pursued,  both  with  regard  to  men  and  things  have 
been  so  additionally  disagreeable,  that  I  did  not  think 
myself  free  to  accept  any  thing  under  this  Administra- 
tion.'* A  negociation  for  the  main  body  of  the  Booking- 
ham  party  to  join  the  ministry  soon  followed,  but  came 
to  nothing,  "  because,"  sa^s  he  in  another  letter,  "  it  was 
not  found  practicable  with  honour  to  ikndertake  a  task 
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like  that  irntQ  people  tznderstood  one  another  a  little  better, 
mad  can  be  got  to  a  little  cooler  temper,  and  a  little  more 
fiur  dealing. 

In  FebruiBiT  1767,  Sichard  Burke,  who  seemed  to  linger  as 
much  as  possible  at  home  rather  than  fill  the  Grenada  appoint- 
ment, wrote  thus  affectionately  of  his  brother.  **  Now,  my 
d^  friend,  you  expect  some  account  of  Ned.  In  one  word 
then  (1  shall  use  twenty)  he  is  as  well  in  health  as  you  would 
wish ;  a  little  more  jonal  than  you  would  approve ;  and  not 
quite  as  rich  as  you  would  desire  or  perhaps  expect.  What 
ha  has  is  his  own ;  he  owes  the  pubhc  nothing,  whatever  the 
public  may  owe  him.  Indeed  the  public  is  just  to  him  in 
one  thing,  let  the  rest  come  when  it  will.  *  *  *  It  is  just  to 
hia  chanu^.  For  honour,  for  integrity,  and  for  abiuty,  no 
man  ever  stood  higher  in  public  estimation  in  this  kingdom, 
and  I  will  say — ^but  it  is  to  you  that  I  am  speaking — ^no  man 
erer  better  deserved  it." 

During  the  summer  he  had  a  visit  from  the  Nagles  and  other 
Irish  rek^ives.  To  these  he  was  enabled  to  shew  some  farming 
improvements  through  his  A*! ends,  and  afterwards  rallied  them 
pleasantly  upon  some  ill  success  in  Irish  schemes  as  promis- 
mgto  be  like  the  ingenious  farmers  in  Gulliver — with  a  great 
d»d  of  knowledge  of  agriculture,  but  no  crops.— He  paid  a 
visit  himself  of  some  length  to  Lord  Sockingham  in  York- 
shire, with  whom  a  constant  confidential  correspondence  was 
kept  up  on  public  affairs  until  the  death  of  that  nobleman. 
A  visit  was  likewise  paid  by  him,  along  with  Admiral 
Keppel,  to  the  Duke  of  Bichmond  at  Goodwood;  and 
anoioer  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  at  Glaremont,  who  had  now 
learned  to  display  great  respect  for  his  conduct  and  talents. 

On  the  opening  of  the  session  November  1767,  he  broke 
nound  agamst  the  ministry  in  an  impressive  speech,  con- 
demning their  general  conduct  and  happily  ridiculing 
General  Conway's  lamentations  for  the  recent  death  of 
Charles  Townshend  and  the  loss  of  his  projected  plans  for 
the  public  good ;  which  were  rather  absurdly  stated  as  likelj 
to  remove  the  di£Bculties  of  the  country,  though  none  of  his 
coQeagues  knew  what  they  were. 

This  step  indicated  irrecondleable  differences  of  opinion, 
and  in  fiu^t  some  resentment  b<«tween  the  Ministry  and  the 
Eoekingham  party.  Three  meetings  to  effect  a  junction 
between  them  had  taken  placu  in  vain.     Lord  Chatham  is 
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Raid  to  hare  resorted  to  what  waa  considered  unfair  means 
while  olbers  attribute  these  means  to  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  to 
separate  the  friends  of  the  Marquis  frum  those  of  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle,  though  unsuccessfullj,  and  to  which  he  alluded 
when  he  said  the  motto  of  ministry  was  Divide  et  Impera. 
The  Bedford  party,  however,  proved  more  compliant  to  the 
wishes  of  his  Lordship  and  his  Grace  than  the  Bocking* 
hams ;  and  in  a  fortnight  afterwards  they  coalesced,  forming 
what  was  called  the  Grafton  Administration.  The  Nullum 
Tempus  Bill ;  the  distresses  produced  by  the  high  price  of 
provisions ;  the  restraining  act  relative  to  the  India  Com- 
pany ;  and  a  few  other  minor  topics,  occupied  Mr.  Burke  the 
first  part  of  the  session. 

In  March  1768,  Parliament  was  dissolved,  the  new  one 
meeting  in  May,  when  he  was  again  returned  for  Wendover, 
About  the  same  time  he  purchased,  for  above  £20,000,  a 
small  estate  and  agreeable  residence  since  burnt  down, 
named  Gregories,  near  Beaconsfield  in  Buckinghamshire  ;  the 
expense  being  increased  by  being  obliged  against  his  inclina* 
tion  to  take  the  seller's  collection  of  pictures  and  marbles,  as 
appears  by  a  letter  written  in  July  to  Barry  the  painter.  Of 
this  purchase  he  writes  soon  afterwards  to  Shac&leton — "  I 
have  made  a  push  with  all  I  could  collect  of  my  own  and  the 
aid  of  my  friends  to  cast  a  little  root  into  this  country.  I 
have  purchased  a  house  with  six  hundred  acres  of  land  in 
Buckinghamshire,  twenty-four  miles  from  London,  where  I 
now  am  (May  Ist.^  It  is  a  place  exceedingly  pleasant ;  and 
I  propose,  Gt)d  willing,  to  become  a  farmer  in  good  earnest.** 

How  the  mouey  was  procured  to  effect  the  purchase  men- 
tioned in  this  letter,  has  given  rise  to  many  surmises  and 
reports  A  part  undoubtedly  was  his  own,  the  bequest  of  his 
elder  brother,  and  some  portion  is  believed  came  from  William 
Burke.  The  remainder  was  to  have  been  raised  upon 
mortgage,  when  the  Marquis  of  Bockingham  hearing  of  his. 
intention,  voluntarily  offered  the  loan  of  the  amount  required 
to  complete  the  purchase.  It  has  been  said  that  he  even 
tendered  a  larger  sum,  which  the  delica(r^  of  his  friend 
declined  to  receive,  accepting  only  what  was  absolutely 
necessary  ;  and  this  upon  condition  of  being  repaid  the  first 
opportunity. 

That  moment  never  arrived.  While  the  waverer  or  change* 
ling,  the  coy  Whig  or  doubtful  Tory,  seized  upon  such  op* 
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pcntiiiiitieB  as  offered  for  adyanciue  their  personal  interest  a, 
^urke  remained  stable  in  his  opinions  and  therefore  un- 
prosperouB.  Bj  consistencj  he  closed  the  door  of  oiEce 
against  himself,  and  thus  repaid  in  principle  to  his  patron 
what  he  was  indebted  in  money.  The  termination  of  the 
affiur  is  told  by  a  delicate  hint  from  the  noble  suo- 
cseasor  of  the  Marquis,  written  amidst  a  burst  of  grief 
immediately  after  his  death,  Julj  3,  1782 :~"  I  must  re- 
collect myself.  It  was  my  duty  to  haye  informed  you  that 
ceatain  bonds  are  cancelled  by  a  codicil  of  his  will.  He  felt 
merit  as  he  ought  to  haye  done,  and  he  neyer  did  an  action 
in  his  life  more  acceptable  to  your  sincere  friend, 

"  FlTZWIlLIAM." 

Honourable  as  the  transaction  was  to  the  friendship  and 
delicacy  of  both,  the  ingenuity  of  party  abuse  has  conyerted  it 
into  an  attack  upon  the  integrity  of  the  person  most  obliged. 
Yet  the  Marquis  was  undoubteoly  under  obligations  to  him, 
both  publicly  as  exponent  of  his  policy,  and  for  some  atten- 
tion paid  to  the  business  of  his  large  estates  in  Ireland  when 
in  that  country  two  years  before.  Less  disinterested  men 
indeed  would  haye  settled  the  matter  otherwise — ^the  one  by 
quartering  his  firiend,  the  other  by  being  quartered,  on  this 
public  purse.  To  the  honour  of  both  a  different  course  was 
pursued;  and  admitting  that  the  money  was  neyer  re- 
cLaimed,  it  did  not  produce  a  third  part  of  the  annual  income 
which  the  Whig  party  with  great  consideration  and  liberality 
preeented  to  An*.  Fox  before  quitting  him  in  1794. 

The  aspect  of  affairs  on  the  opening  of  the  session  of 
1768  seemed  not  a  little  threatening.  Semonstrances,  peti- 
tions, and  non-importation  agreements,  seconded  by  strong 
priyate  representations  to  men  of  influence  here,  daily  arriyed 
ftom  America.  These,  on  the  motion  for  the  address, 
brought  out  some  severe  comments  from  Mr.  Burke,  on  the 
conduct  of  Ministers  to  that  country ;  their  passiyeness  on 
the  inyasion  of  Corsica ;  and  on  some  other  popular  topics  of 
the  time.  Another  conspicuous  and  constitutional  effort 
was  on  the  injustice,  sanctioned  by  a  new  bill,  of  bringing 
Americans  guilty  of  treason  in  their  own  country  to  Eng- 
land for  trial. 

Lord  Chatham  at  length  resigned.  With  difficulties  thick- 
ening round  the  Ministry,  an  old  and  troublesome  political 
pcrfbimeTy  icaroely  less  a  source  of  alarm  to  his  frends  tliaa 
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to  his  enemies,  appeared  upon  the  scene.  This  was  Mr.  Wilkes, 
again  reduced  tn  his  last  shilling,  who,  thriving  bj  no  other 
trade  but  patriotism,  found  it  necessary  to  invite  persecu- 
tion in  order  to  extract  money ;  and  suddenly  appearing 
from  Italy^^  as  candidate  for  London,  and  then  for  Middlesex 
though  witb  an  outlawry  hanging  oyer  his  head,  unexpectedly 
gained  the  election. 

The  yacillation  of  Ooyemment,  the  legal  proceedings, 
riots,  and  general  ferment  which  ensued,  require  no  other 
notice  here  than  for  the  employment  they  gaye  Mr.  Burke 
and  Mr.  Grenyille,  the  leaders  of  the  two  diyisiona  of 
Opposition,  who  agreeinj?  in  this,  had  few  other  points  of 
union.  The  question  of  the  patriot's  expulsion,  so  me- 
morable in  the  history  of  the  country,  was  carried  against 
the  strenuous  exertions  of  both,  8rd  of  February  1769. 
A  motion  for  an  inquiry  into  the  riot  in  St.  Greorge  s  fields, 
by  the  former,  was  ne^fUiyed  by  a  great  majority.  Wilkes's 
affairs,  America,  seditious  libel,  the  ciyil  list.  East  India 
affidrs,  and  others,  afforded  him  fruitful  themes  for  eyery 
week  of  the  session ;  and,  along  with  several  other  gentle- 
men of  Buckioghamshire,  he  presente'd  a  petition  to  the 
King  at  the  levee,  against  the  decision  ot  the  House  of 
Commons.  Toward  tne  dose  of  it,  an  argument  on  the 
taxation  of  the  colonies  occurred  between  him  and  Mr. 
Orenville,  which  evinced  that  the  latter,  with  four  years'  ex- 

Serience,  had  gained  no  increase  of  wisdom  on  the  impru- 
ence  and  impracticability  of  that  measure.  "He  behaves,'* 
says  Dr.  Franklin  writing  of  that  gentleman  shortly  before, 
<<  as  if  a  little  out  of  his  head  on  the  article  of  America,  which 
he  brings  into  ever^  debate  without  rhyme  or  reason ;  tirine 
every  body,  even  his  own  friends,  with  harangues  about  ana 
against  America." 

An  appeal  likewise  by  Mr.  G-renville  from  the  majority  m 
Parliament  to  the  country  generally  through  the  medium  of 
the  press  which  shortly  followed  brought  the  rival  leaders 
more  immediately  before  the  public.  It  was  in  a  pamphlet 
entitled,  ''The  Present  State  of  the  Nation,"  written  either  by 
himself  or  by  Mr.  Knox,  a  former  secretary  of  his,  under  hia 
eye;  and  which,  without  formally  mentioning  names,  waa 
designed  to  praise  his  own  and  Lord  Bute's  meaaures,  and 
censure  those  of  Lord  Bockingham. 

The  reply  of  Burke^  in  '*  Observiatious "  on  thia  pro* 
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duction,  h:s  first  avowed  political  pamphlet  and  little  inferior 
to  any  that  followed  it,  displayed  the  oanger  of  attacking  one 
who  was  so  thoroughly  master  of  his  subject  and  his  weapons. 
In  this  piece  he  convicts  his  opponent  of  inconclusive  reason- 
ing, of  maccuracy  in  many  of  ms  statements,  and  of  ignorance 
as  to  &cts  and  details  on  the  great  principles  of  commerce 
and  revenue  on  which  Mr.  Grenvilte  particularly  plumed 
himself.  Alto^ther  the  exposure  here  made,  ^ves  us  a 
■trong  impression  what  a  poor  figure  an  active  mmister  and 
debater  in  the  House  of  Gammons  may  make  with  his  pen. 
A  remarkable  passage  in  this  pamphlet  on  the  then  finn-iiftiiil 
condition  of  France  of  which  Mr.  Orenville  seemed  to  know 
little,  illustrates  what  took  place  twenty  years  afterwards, 
and  exhibits  the  length  of  view  which  his  more  gifted 
adversary  applied  to  tnos  as  to  most  other  subjects.* 

About  this  time  Junius  broke  forth  upon  the  Enelish 
world  with  a  vigour  and  rancour  never  surpassed,  and  from 
under  a  mask  which  has  never  been  penetrated.  From  the 
first,  he  seems  to  have  excited  no  less  wonder  in  political 
than  admiration  in  many  literary  circles.  Audacious  beyond 
all  precedent ;  unscrupulous  yet  with  an  air  of  fairness ;  a 
lofty  tone ;  keen  discernment ;  familiar  seemingly  with 
public  men  and  afiairs ;  well  informed  upon  private  matters 
which  were  chiefly  known  in  the  higher  spheres  of  life ; 
argumentative  when  he  thought  proper ;  and  with  powers  of 
invective  wholly  unrestrained,  ois  successive  publications 
were  looked  to  with  unusual  interest  as  having  something  to 
reveal,  or  some  public  delinquent  to  denounce.  To  many 
literary  men  he  appeared  a  master  in  his  art.  Elegant,  or 
aiming  at  elegance  in  style ;  powerful  in  language ;  concise, 
terse,  bitter  or  sarcastic  as  occasion  required;  no  words 
thrown  away  and  few  superfluous  ones  introduced ;  similes 
of  some  novelty  and  figures  of  more  or  less  force ;  he  placed 
the  powers  of  our  language  in  a  new  and  forcible  Ught.  He 
wrote  fearlessly  because  he  wrote  anonymously.  Like  a 
meteor  he  gleamed  in  the  political  horizon;  and  like  other 

*  '*  Under  fooh  extreme  ttndtneiB  and  dlBtraotion,  laboan  the  whole 
body  of  tb«ir  finances,  ao  £ur  does  their  charge  outrun  their  supply  in 
crery  particular,  that  no  man,  I  believe,  who  baa  considered  their  aftaira 
with  any  degree  of  attention  or  information,  but  must  hourly  look  for 
■ome  rxtmoidinary  convuMon  in  that  whole  system ;  the  ^eeti  qf  axAisA 
Ml  D'MM,  and  even  on  ell  Europe,  U  ie  diffienU  to  eot^eetwre." 
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meteors,  liaving  excited  the  gaze  of  wondering  speciators  for 
a  season,  disappeared  in  illimitable  space.  None  knew,  or  has 
accurately  ascertained,  whence  he  came  or  whitiier  he  went. 

Universal  opinion  fixed  at  once  upon  Burke  as  the  author. 
Conversations,  pamphlets,  letters,  paragraphs,  and  occasional 
caricatipres  arrived  simultaneously  at  that  decision.  All  his 
enemies — and  the  accusation  alone  made  many — Lord  Mans- 
field among  others — told  him  so.  All  his  friends,  if  they  did 
not  hint  their  opinion,  fully  believed  it ;  and  amoog  these  Dr. 
Johnson,  until  a  spontaneous  disavowal  undeceived  him. 
None  else  was  supposed  capable  of  wielding  a  pen  of  so  much 
ability,  or  of  exhibiting  such  perfect  knot^iedge  of  the  men 
and  measures  of  the  time.  The  extent  of  abuse  poured  upon 
him  in  consequence,  will  surprise  any  reader  who  may  have 
the  courage — as  it  has  been  my  duty — ^to  wade  through  the 
newspapers  of  the  day — and  however  suspicion  wavered  for 
a  time  over  other  claimants,  it  returned  again  and  again 
to  him,  until  the  announcement  of  the  evidence  touching  Sir 
Philip  Francis. 

In  the  first  edition  of  this  work  however  I  thought  it  ne- 
cessary to  state  the  circumstances  supposed  to  implicate  Mr. 
Burke.  I  was  quite  aware  of  his  own  constant  denials.  I 
knew  that  he  had  done  so  to  all  his  friends ;  spontaneously 
to  many.  I  was  informed  that  he  had  repeatedly  done 
the  same  in  letters  to  various  persons  who  had  deemed  thein- 
selves  authorised  to  put  the  question,  and  among  others,  in 
1771,  "on  his  word  and  honour"  to  Mr.  Charles  Town- 
shend,*  and  Dr.  Markham,  then  Bishop  of  Chester.  I  was 
quite  sure  that  the  Marquis  of  Bockingham  with  whom  he 
was  so  intimately  linked,  never  would  have  permitted  such 
things  to  appear ;  and  without  his  privity  it  was  equaUj 
-certain  that  from  real  respect  for  nim,  as  well  as  finom 
kindlier  feelings  and  prudential  motives,  he  would  never 
have  entered  upon  a  course  of  such  envenomed  hostility.  I 
knew  that  he  nad  attributed  the  success  of  Junius  to  what 
he  called  **  the  instrumental  part  of  writing,"  that  is  style — 
in  fact  that  manner,  not  matter,  had  made  him  what  he  was. 
In  the  second  edition  I  became  stiU  more  satisfied  that 
there  was  no  solid  foundation  for  the  charge.    Others,  his 

*  Son  of  Mr.  Thomas  Townshend,  afterwards  Lord  Sydne/,  whoa 
loldsmith  has  commemorated. 
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relatiTes.  thought  differently,  and  bebe?ed  they  coiJd  add 
many  details  to  the  circumstances  of  suspicion.  To  these  1 
thought  it  fair  on  a  disputed  point  to  give  place,  though  with 
an  intimation  as  to  my  own  opinion.* 

But  the  publication  of  the  Qrenville  papers  has  set  the 
question  at  rest  for  ever  as  regards  him.  The  anonymous 
hero,  in  his  private  letters  to  Mr.  George  GrenviUe,  fairly 
offers  himself  to  him  as  a  thorough  parfcizan.  He  is,  he 
says,  attached  to  him  and  to  him  alone ;  esteems  his  spirit 
and  understanding ;  is  devoted  to  his  views  as  far  as  he  can 
ascertain  what  th^se  views  and  opinions  are ;  he  has  been 
writing  for  two  years  past  or  more,  a  multitude  of  papers  in 
addition  to  those  of  Lucius,  Atticus  and  others  in  support 
of  bis  character  and  measures ;  he  owns  to  being  unknown 
and  unconnected ;  at  a  proper  time  he  wiU  disclose  himself ; 
baa  a  great  desire  to  be  nonoured  with  his  notice,  but  must 
wait  till  he  is  Minister ;  he  wiU  not  be  a  troublesome  depeik 
dant ;  and  a^;ain  disclaims  connection  with  any  party. 

Not  a  pomt  here  applies  to  the  subject  of  this  me- 
moir. Familiarly  known  to  George  GrenviUe ;  opposed  to 
him  continually  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  dissentmg  from 
nearly  aU  his  views ;  exposing  his  errors  in  the  pamphlet 
just  mentioned  (1769) ;  the  leading  organ  of  the  Bock- 
mghams,  and  therefore  closely  connected  with  party ; 
and  who  in  the  "multitude  of  papers"  alluded  to,  was 
himself  frequently  the  subject  of  censure  and  depreciation ; 
who  possessed  too  high  a  spirit  to  solicit  to  become 
the  dependant  of  any  one ;  whose  own  position  in  public 
opinion  was  at  least  equal  to  that  of  the  gentleman  ad- 
dressed —added  to  the  manner  in  which  he  speaks  of  him  in 
confidential  letters  to  Lord  Hockingham—aU  these  render  it 
utterly  impossible  ever  again  to  connect  his  name  seriously 
with  that  of  Junius. 

Mr.  Burke  spent  the  recess  at  Gregories  in  superintending 
the  repairs  and  alterations  of  his  house ;  and  in  attention  to 
rural  business  proved  as  active  a  farmer  as  any  in  the 
country,  being  often  in  the  fields  in  a  morning  as  soon  as  his 
labourers.  This  he  described  as  luxury  after  the  noise,  heat, 
and  drudgery  of  the  House  of  Commons.    In  town  he 

*  **  If  cinnimBtantial  evidence  hare  material  weight  in  any  hiBfanoe,  it 
m  difBoult  to  helieve,  from  the  details  some  time  ago  published,  that  Sir 
riiilip  Frmoia  was  not  the  man." 
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usually  bad  a  temporary  residence  during  the  sitting  of  pa^ 
liament,  sometimes  in  the  Broad  Sanctuary,  Fludyer  Street, 
Charles  Street,  Duke  Street,  87,  Gerrard  Street,  and  some 
others.  He  had  intended,  he  told  Shackleton,  a  journey  to 
Italy  at  this  period,  but  found  too  many  occupations  at  home. 

Amid  many  other  engagements,  added  to  the  labours  of 
politics,  a  more  humble  friend  was  not  forgotten.  His  pro- 
tection of  Barry  has  been  already  noticed.  The  moment  his 
own  means  became  extended  by  being  connected  with 
Administration,  he  recommended  him,  seconded  by  the 
adyice  of  Beynolds,  to  go  to  Italy  for  im^royement,  and  with 
William  Burke,  offered  to  the  best  of  their  power  to  maintain 
him  while  there  till  he  had  copied  or  studied  the  great  masters. 
The  painter  set  out  in  October  1765,  and  remained  abroad 
aboye  fiye  years.  During  the  whole  of  this  time  he  earned 
nothing  for  nimself,  and  receiyed  no  supplies  from  any  other 
quarter  than  his  two  generous  friends,  who  frilfilled  their 
promises  amid  serious  difficulties  and  claims  of  their  own,  in 
which  William  in  one  of  his  letters  was  obliged  to  confess, 
that  "cash  was  not  so  plentifrd  as  he  could  wish."  A  fact 
of  this  kind,  so  rarely  imitated  by  rank  or  wealth,  speaks 
more  for  the  heart  than  any  formal  panegyric,  though  it  is 
only  one  instance  among  many  of  the  beneyolence  of  the 
subject  of  this  work. 

iaiTY  felt  the  weight  of  his  obligations.  Of  Dr.  Sldgh, 
he  saicC  "  He  first  put  me  upon  Mr^  Burke,  who  has  beeni 
under  God,  all  in  all  to  me."  Writing  to  the  Doctor  himself^ 
he  says,  "  To  your  goodness  I  owe  Mr.  Burke  and  his  family, 
which,  in  one  word,  is  owing  you  all  that  is  essential  to  me." 
To  Mr.  Burke  he  writes,  "  I  am  your  property."  And  again, 
"  Tou  ought  surely  to  be  free  with  a  man  of  your  own  making, 
who  has  &und  in  you  father,  brother,  friend,  eyery  thing.'** 

*  This  artiflt  was  not  the  only  instance  of  his  benevolence  and  friend- 
abip  whenever  circumstnnoes  placed  it  in  his  power  to  be  of  aenrioe. 
Barrett,  also  an  Iriahman,  had  fallen  into  difficulties  by  the  improTidenoe 
too  frequently  attendant  on  genius,  and  the  fact  comings  to  the  ears  of  Mr. 
Burke  in  1 782,  during  his  short  tenure  of  power,  he  bestowed  upon  him  a 
place  in  Chelsea  Hobpital,  which  was  enjoyed  for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
Kr.  Young  gives  the  following  account  of  this  artist,  appended  to  a  land- 
Boape  of  his  in  Sir  John  F.  Leicester's  gallery : — **  The  fint  notice  of  tbe 
pictures  of  this  artist  that  appears  on  re<*crd  is  his  obtaining  from  the 
Society  of  Arts  a  premium  of  50  guineas.  He  was  considered  the  beat 
Itndsoape  painter  of  the  time  he  lived  in:  and  although  the  patroiia  of  ait 
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Frequent  tiorrespondence  with  tb^  prot^g^  was  maintaiiied 
bj  the  £unily,  chieflj  however  through  the  medium  of  William, 
as  being  less  occupied  in  business;  but  occasionallj  with 
Edmun^  who  addresses  him  with  the  affection  of  a  brother, 
and  whose  remarks  and  admonitions  are  so  fine  in  themselves, 
and  display  such  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  arts  and 
with  the  world,  couched  in  an  eloquent  style,  that  it  would 
be  a  crime  equally  against  his  reputation,  and  the  enjoyment 
of  the  reader,  not  to  give  a  few  of  the  principal  letters  from 
him  wliich  will  be  found  in  another  place. 

A  dose  intimacy  had  existed  for  some  years  with  Ghurick, 
to  whom  as  we  have  seen,  confidential  communications  -were 
made ;  and  he  and  his  wife  invited  to  frequent  visits  in  the 
country. — "  You  first,"  Burke  writes,  "  sate  yourself  with  wit, 
jollity,  and  luxury,  and  afterwards  retire  hither  to  repose  your 
person  and  understanding  on  early  hours,  boiled  mutton, 
Browsy  conversation,  and  a  little  clabber  milk."  In  June  of 
this  year,  some  pressing  necessity  compelled  him  to  solicit  a 
loan  from  his  friend.-^^'My  dear  G-arrick, — I  make  no  apology 
for  asking  a  favour  from  you,  because  you  need  make  none 
in  refusing  it.  I  wish  then  that  you  would  let  me  have  a 
thouaand  pounds  upon  my  bond  until  this  time  twelvemonth. 
I  shall  at  that  time,  possibly  before,  be  able  to  discharge  it. 
and  will  not  fail  to  do  so.  I  am  with  great  truth  ana 
affection,  dear  Garrick,  most  smcerely  yours,  £dm.  Bubke." 

Whether  the  money  was  lent  does  not  appear.  The  actor*s 
usual  address  in  reply  was  '*  Carisnmo  mio  Edmundo,^*  Burke 
had  been  obliged  to  refuse  a  public  request  of  his  shortly 
before,  frt)m  its  being  against  the  wishes  of  his  constituents. 
But  soon  afterwards  sent  him  the  following  pleasant  and 
weU  expressed  note,  now  in  my  possession,  as  a  tacit  apology 
fixr  the  refusaL— - 

«(Augruii,i;69.) 

''Dear  €hirrick, — I  send  you  a  Rom  •erm,  a  late  turtle — 
an  entertainment  at  least  as  good  for  the  palate  as  the  other 

eaanot  be  aocuaed  of  not  duly  appredatini^  "his  merits,  yet  after  a  .ong  and 
aoooeeeful  career  almost  without  a  rival,  p»rtJy  from  a  liberality  of  dia- 
poaitioD,  and  an  indulg^ence  in  ezpenei?e  habits,  he  was  not  enricnea  oy 
bis  prodeasional  labours. 

**  His  merits  were  recognised  by  the  Royal  Academy,  of  which  he  ^as 
sfaotad  a  inei&ber ;  and  diiHkg  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  ei^oyed  aa 
appointment  in  Cb«lsea  HnepifaV  pxen  ta  bin  by  bis  friend  nad  parra% 
Rimwnd  Burka. 

1 
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for  the  nose.  Your  true  epicureans  are  of  opinion  you  know, 
that  it  contains  in  itself  all  kinds  of  flesh,  fisn,  and  fowl.  It  ia 
therefore  a  dish  fit  for  one  who  can  represent  aU  the  soliditj 
of  flesh,  the  Yolatilil^  of  fowl,  and  the  oddity  offish.  Ab  this 
entertainment  can  be  found  no  longer  any  where  but  at 
your  table,  or  at  those  tables  to  which  you  give  conTiyialiij 
and  cheerfulness,  let  the  type  and  shadow  of  the  mxatet 
grace  his  board.  A  little  pepper  he  can  add  himself.  The 
wine  likewise  he  will  supply ;  I  do  not  know  whether  he 
still  retains  any  friend  who  can  finish  the  dressing  of  his 
turtle  by  a  gentle  saueeze  of  the  lemon.  Our  best  regards 
to  Madam.    Ever,  oear  Gtmick,  most  faithfully  yours, 

Edh.  Bubkb." 

"  Westminster,  Tuesday.  One  day  before 
the  meetings  of  the  that  gives 

the  finishing  stroke." 

His  corresDondence  with  political  friends  was  at  this  tune, 
and  indeed  ail  his  life,  extonsive ;  his  conversations  with  men 
of  all  parties  no  less  so;  his  fiirminff  pursuits — crops  of 
carrots,  turnips,  and  wheat — ^boasted  of  with  all  the  glee  of 
a  mind  wholly  devoted  to  the  employment.  With  the  Duke 
of  Portland  ne  had  formed  a  friendship  as  weU  as  vnth  the 
Duke  of  Bichmond.  Lord  Temple  and  G«oree  G^nville 
made  overtures  towards  a  visit ;  and  soon  after,  when  stopping 
at  Lord  Yemey's,  he  went  over  to  Stowe  of  which  an 
account  was  vmtten  to  Lord  Bockingham,  in  which  also 
we  find  a  curious  sketch  of  Lord  Chatham's  parade  in 
travelling. — ^*  I  ought  to  tell  you  that  Lord  Chatham  passed 
by  my  door  on  Friday  morning,  in  a  jimwhiskee,  drawn  by 
two  horses,  one  before  the  other ;  he  drove  himself.  His  train 
was  two  coaches  and  six,  with  twenty  servants,  male  and 
female.  He  was  proceeding  with  his  whole  fiEumily  (Lady 
Chatham,  two  sons  and  two  daughters,)  to  Stowe."  Me  com- 
plains jocularly  of  the  vicinity  of  a  nevrs-printer,  who  out  of 
the  marriage  of  "  an  old  man  that  milks  my  cows,  and  the 
old  dairy  maid,  has  made  a  fiaming  paragraph  ;'*  and  dreading 
some  ridicule  from  the  accoimt  of  this  simple  affair,  sent  him 
a  message  to  beg  off  any  notice  of  his  fiunily  affairs  in 
future  in  the  newspaper.* 

*  This  paragraph  I  had  seen  and  copied  long  before  dds  aHaiiiQii  to  it 
was  published.    Young  Burke  and  a  amiiU  procenign  of  domestiM 
paaied  theooupla. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Ur.  Burke  and  Sir  William  Bagott— Mr.  Fox— Pamphlet  on  the  Die- 
ooiitent»— Parliamentary  Buainen— Visit  to  France— Character  of  the 
House  of  Commons — Mr.  Burke^s  argument  against  taxing  Iri^  Absen- 
tees—Letter to  General  Lee— Spe^  of  the  19tb  of  April,  1774 — 
Goldsmith — lU-hamoiir  of  Barry — Johnson  and  Burke — Election  for 
BftotsL 

Tex  address,  in  reply  to  the  speech  from  the  throne,  the 
CSty  remonstraiioe  to  the  King,  the  condition  of  Ireland,  the 
affiurs  of  Mr.  Wilkes,  the  state  of  Boston  and  the  King's 
troops,  and  the  discontents  which  |;eneraU j  prevailed,  brought 
Mr.  Borke  forward  almost  dailj  m  the  session  commencme 
9ih  January,  1770,  althoii^h  fbw  details  are  preserved. 
His  more  distinguished  exertions  were  on  the  24th  Januarj, 
for  a  redress  of  ffrievanoes  previous  to  fi;ranting  a  supply : 
cm  the  15t^  llarch,  regarding  the  famous  address,  r^ 
monstrance,  and  petition  of  the  Citv  of  London  to  the 
Kin^  which  he  discussed  with  moderation  and  temper, 
liming  to  apolc^;ize  for  the  warmth  of  the  popular  feebng : 
CO  tw  28tn  l&rch,  in  favour  of  the  bounty  on  the  expor- 
triaon  of  com :  on  the  80th  March,  in  support  of  Mr.  Graen- 
▼Ole's  bill  for  regulating  the  trials  of  controverted  elections, 
when  he  was  represented  hj  the  writers  of  the  time  as  having 
on  those  occasions  spoken  "  inimitably  well." 

On  the  8th  May,  he  moved  eight  resolutions,  supported 
by  Mr.  O.  Grenv^e,  relating  to  the  disorders  in  JN^orth 
America,  which  were  meant  to  censure  the  plan,  or  rather 
ts  he  said  the  unhappy  want  of  plan  of  Ministers,  in  con- 
docting  the  afiairs  of  that  country;  and  introduced  by  a 
^eedi  oecupying  two  hours  in  delivery,  reported  by  contem- 
poniy  opinion,  to  be  "  full  of  sound  argument,  and  infinite 
wit  and  raillery.''  In  fiict,  all  his  exertions  w»e  characterized 
ts  being  of  this  description,  though  from  the  hostility  of  the 
HoQse  at  that  time  to  the  publication  of  their  debates,  the 
pttticiilarB  like  those  of  other  speeches  are  not  nven,  or 
^iven  so  meagrely  as  to  afford  little  idea  of  what  they  were 
mddiveiy. 

A  tolerable  criterion  of  the  powers  of  a  speaker  in  the 
HoQse  at  that  period,  was  the  degree  of  abuse  cast  upon  him 
by  SDonymottB  wrters  of  the  opposite  party  i  and  of  this 
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ungraciouB  species  of  reputation  to  which  aUnsioii  has  been 
already  made,  he  had  no  ordinaiy  share.  The  prejudice 
which  it  occasionally'  created  against  him,  even  among  per> 
sons  who  ought  to  nave  known  better,  may  be  jud^a  of 
from  the  following  circumstance: — 

In  the  debate  on  the  third  reading  of  Mr.  GrenTille's  bill 
for  regulating[  controverted  elections,  which  Lord  North, 
Mr.  Fox  and  the  Ministry  opposed,  Sir  William  Bagott, 
who  usually  voted  with  the  latter,  said  he  must  on  that 
measure,  side  with  Opposition ;  not  from  the  slightest  par- 
tiality to  that  body,  Tor  its  whole  system  in  his  opimoi^ 
went  to  woimd  the  constitution  through  the  sides  of  the 
Ministry.  He  concluded  by  insinuating  something  about 
the  body  with  which  he  was  chiefly  connected  (the  country 
gentlemen)  being  the  only  one  of  real  importiuice  or  con*> 
sideration  in  that  House,  and  to  whom  the  first  and  chief 
attention  should  be  paid. 

Mr.  Burke,  as  the  mouth-piece  of  the  party,  was  not  IjJcdy 
to  let  such  declarations  escape  vritbout  notice.  He  entered  on 
a  vigorous  defence  of  his  friends ;  drew  a  fine  dfitinotion  be- 
tween faction,  and  the  opposition  of  party  founded  oii 
principle.  He  proceeded  to  show  that  Parliament  wasr  not 
meant  to  be  a  representation  of  the  landed  property  only  aa 
the  preceding  speaker  seemed  to  believe,  out  of  the  oom- 
mercial  interest  in  an  equal  or  still  greater  decree,  aa  appeared 
from  the  establishment  of  boroughs — essential  parts  of  that 
representation,  in  times  earlier  than  any  annals  or  histonr 
<could  trace;  that  there  never  was  any  parliament  from  whid^ 
gentlemen  of  the  long  robe  were  excluded,  except  that  on^ 
infiimous  to  a  proverb,  in  the  appellation  which  it  acquired  of 
parliamentum  indoctum.  He  went  on  to  compare  the  benefit 
derived  to  society  from  the  unactuated  load  of  landed  abilitieaft 
which  descended  from  generation  to  generation,  to  that 
derived  frt>m  the  acquirements,  improvements,  and  activity  of 
mental  superiority ;  and  showed  tnat  either  alone  might  be 
pernicious,  yet  that  both  were  of  real  benefit  wherever  and 
whenever  they  mixed,  but  always  more  so  when  acting  in  aid 
of  each  other. 

The  pleasantry  with  which  this  topic  was  handled,  as  well 
perhaps  as  the  general  tone  of  the  ar^ment,  irritated  Sir 
William  to  a  violent  degree,  insomuch  that  he  went  down  to 
the  House  two  days  after  and  gave  loose  to  a  moat  m^ 
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meuured  inTective  against  what  he  termed  his  ''traduoer,*' 
designating  him  indirectly  a  "  hlack  Jesuit,"  "  a  pupil  of  St. 
Omer'sy"  fit  to  be  *'  secretary  to  an  inquisition  for  baming 
heretics.'*  Mr.  Burke,  who  on  these  occasions  preserved 
great  equanimity  of  temper,  smiled  fire^uently  during  this 
tizade ;  and  on  its  conclusion,  assailed  him  again  with  a  tor- 
lent  of  ridicule,  which  it  is  said  the  baronet  never  forgave. 

On  another  occasion,  a  considerable  time  after  this,  Sir 
William  preserved  more  temper,  and  came  off  with  better 
miceess.  Mr.  Burke  having  spoken  at  considerable  length  > 
made  a  long  pause,  a  thing  rather  unusual  with  him,  which 
induced  the  baronet,  who  rose  to  follow  him  in  the  debate, 
to  think  he  had  ended. — **  Sir,  I  have  not  yet  concluded," 
•aid  Mr.  Burke.— "I  beg  pardon,"  replied  Sir  William  with 
good  humour,  '^but  the  honourable  member  can  make 
iJlowance  for  the  mistakes  of  a  country  gentleman ;"  adding 
with  great  happiness,  a  quotation  to  the  effect  that  being 
no  more  than  a  rustic,  he  conceived  the  stream  of  eloquence 
had  ceased,  but  though  it  seemed  wholly  inexhaustible,  it 
might  probably  prove  tiresome. — It  frequently  happened, 
however,  that  the  baronet  came  under  the  sarcastic  lash  of 
his  more  ready  and  dexterous  opponent. 

Sir  William  Bagott  indeed  was  not  the  only  one  who 
thought  that  the  importance  and  wisdom  of  a  senator  ought 
to  depend  on  the  amount  of  the  stake  he  possesses  in  the 
land.  Lord  Crewe  told  Mr.  Haviland  Burke  a  pleasant 
story  of  a  very  opulent  Liverpool  trader,  who  having  in- 
vested a  large  sum  in  the  purchase  of  estates,  expressed  the 
height  of  his  ambition  to  be  to  have  a  park  as  large  as  that 
of  the  Duke  of  Bedford.  Calling  upon  his  lordship  one  day, 
at  a  time  when  from  some  matter  of  political  interest  Mr. 
Burke's  name  was  on  every  tongue,  and  in  every  newspaper, 
he  exclaimed  in  a  broad,  vulgar,  self-sufficient  manner — "And 
after  all,  who  is  this  Mr.  Burke,  my  Lord,  that  they  make 
such  a  fiiss  about  ?  Why,  he*s  nobody. — He  has  not  got  our 
wnwiber  ofaereMy  my  Lord." 

The  unmeasured  abuse  cast  upon  him,  induced  Shackleton, 
then  in  London,  to  draw  up  a  fair  sketch  of  his  character  for 
the  public,  which  was  printed  in  April  in  the  London 
Evening  Post.  This  gave  him  great  offence.  He  wrote  a 
uoft  angry  letter,  stating  that  his  table  and  bed,  hitherto 
sacred,  had  been  for  the  first  time  wantonly  forced  before  the 
public ;  his  life  or  conduct  required  no  defence ;  he  was  accus* 
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tomed  to  libels  daily  and  twice  a  day ;  and  it  was  ereat  ini- 
prudencj  or  worse  in  others  to  notice  sach  things,  as  oe  nerer 
descended  to  do  so  himself.  A  deprecatory  letter  followed 
from  his  well-intentioned  but  unlucky  friend.  In  May  he 
rejoined  by  an  apology  for  the  hastiness  of  temper  shewn  in 
his  last  letter;  the  offence  was  forgiven  and  forgott^i; 
adding  that  he  is  *'  liable  to  spurts  o?  passion ;  sometimeB 
quick  to  offend,  but  ready  to  atone."* 

A  circumstance,  which  subseauent  events  made  of  interest, 
took  place  in  the  debate  on  tne  address  this  session  when 
Mr.  Uharles  Fox,  in  almost  his  first  parliamentary  essay, 
attempting  to  answer  the  objections  of  the  Bockirigharn  party 
had  some  of  his  arguments  successfully  turned  into  rimcole 
by  its  leader.  No  offence  was  taken  by  the  young  orator. 
He  bad  been  taufi^ht  some  time  before  bv  the  literaiy  society 
at  his  father's  table^  to  think  highly  of  the  talents  of  Mr^ 
Burke.  He  had  known  him  personally  since  1766,  at  the 
age  of  seventeen  or  as  Burke  once  said  fourteen ;  and  they 
had  been  intimate  for  about  two  years ;  and  in  1769  he 
paid  a  visit  to  G-regories.  Further  acquaintance  insured  to 
the  latter  that  admiration  from  his  younger  friend,  which 
all  who  knew  him  intimatelv  involuntarily  felt.  From  an 
admirer  of  Burke,  Mr.  Fox  became  his  disciple ;  from  his 
disciple  his  coadjutor ;  from  his  coadjutor  an  amicable  rival 
for  fame ;  until  at  length,  bv  the  occurrence  of  extraordinary 
and  unlooked-for  events,  tney  terminated  as  they  began,  in 
bein^  opponents. 

Of  this  celebrated  man  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak  at  length, 
and  perhaps  difficult  to  draw  a  verv  faithful  character  with- 
out giving  offence  to  devoted  friends,  or  gratifying  the  spleen 
of  politi^  adversaries.  Of  powers  the  most  commanding, 
and  parliamentarv  talents  very  extraordinary,  he  did  not 
often  exemplify,  either  in  public  or  private  life,  the  possession 
of  that  sound  prudence  and  practical  wisdom  wh?ch  insure 
public  confidence.  Something  of  this  was  owing  to  natural 
disposition;  something  perhaps  to  parental'  indulg^ice, 
which  lefb  him  in  the  most  critical  period  of  Hfe  wholfy  un- 
controlled. His  mind,  manly  even  m  youth,  seemed  to  have 
reached  maturity  at  a  bound.  Between  the  boy  and  the 
statesman  there  was  scarcely  an  interval.    But  there  acoom- 

*  It  is  remarkable  that  ShaoUeton  makes  the  mistake  in  this  paper,  of 
ealliiifr  Mrs.  Burke  a  Roman  Catholic.  This  was  whe%  as  abcmdy  stnM 
ioflorrect ;  he  merely  inferred  it  from  the  faith  of  her  faihei* 
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panied  this  early  precocity  an  utter  disregard  of  self-disci- 
pline  and  control,  yemng  to  absolute  tyranny  of  the  passions 
orer  the  judgment.  The  yery  excess  of  dissipated  habits,  his 
neglect  of  the  obseryanoes  oi  common  life,  his  indifference  to 
priyate  character  which  eyen  in  his  most  popular  days  made 
him  an  object  of  distrust  to  the  reflecting  part  of  the  nation, 
all  indicated  an  ill-regulated  mind.  It  is  said  as  an  ad- 
ditional proof  of  it,  that  he  nedected  too  commonly  the  per- 
formance of  religious  duties.  If  so,  who  but  must  sincerely 
regret  bo  great  a  misfortune  P  If  such  be  the  ineyitable 
xesult  of  early  debaucheiy  upon  the  character,  it  is,  indeed, 
a  heavy  sentence  upon  fiuQ  numanity. 

Yet  his  yirtues  were  of  the  first  cayst.  He  was  affectionate, 
mild,  generous,  friendly,  and  sincere;  thus  obscuring  his 
errors  so  effectually  that  scarcely  one  of  his  friends  could  see 
them,  or  for  a  moment  admit  the  uncharitable  interpretation 
often  put  upon  them  by  the  world.  Few  men  in  public  life, 
except  perhaps  the  Irish  orator,  haye  had  more  political 
enemies  though  in  priyate  perhaps  not  one.  We  mi^ht  be 
displeased  with  the  politician,  but  it  was  scarcely  possible  to 
hate  the  man.  There  was  a  good-natured,  almost  culpable, 
&cility  about  his  character  when  popularity  was  in  question, 
which  he  often  ayowed  he  loved  dearly,  that  frequently 
brought  him  into  the  society,  and  sometimes  under  the 
influence,  of  persons  not  only  of  inferior  talents,  but  of 
questionable  principles  and  views.  Without  any  community 
of  ill-feeHng  with  these,  or  with  the  enemies  of  our  consti- 
tution and  goyemment,  it  must  be  confessed  that  he  occa- 
sionally gaye  such  persons  his  countenance  so  as  to  alarm 
the  more  cautious,  the  more  circumspect,  or  more  timid  part 
of  the  public  This  was  one  of  his  many  sacrifices  to  yiugar 
applause ;  made  at  a  time  when  it  became  necessary  to 
strengthen  his  few  remaining  adherents  by  allies  of  every 
description.  The  same  facility  made  him,  in  the  opinion  of 
many,  a  dupe  to  the  plausibility  of  Buonaparte,  in  1802  acd 
1806,  and  at  the  former  period,  caused  him  to  admit  to  his 
table  in  France  a  convicted  Irish  traitor,  fresh  from  carrying 
arms  against  his  country. 

The  extraordinary  powers  which  he  possessed  were  chiefly 
from  nature,  and  in  debate  he  often  seemed  to  depend  upon 
them  alone,  without  consulting  the  surer  guide  of  experience. 
He  possessed  as  may  be  supposed,  infinitely  more  of  ingenuity 
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than  of  knowledge;  more  of  immediate  and  spontaneous 
thought  than  of  the  fruits  of  patient  research ;  more  of  de- 
cision than  of  reflection.  lie  was  more  acute  than  dis^ 
criminating ;  on  most  puhlic  matters  self-willed  through  life  } 
obstinately  attaclied  to  his  own  opinions,  and  undervaluing 
though  not  offeusiyely,  those  of  the  rest  of  mankind.  He  was 
heard  to  say  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  career  that  "  he  had 
never  wished  to  do  anything  which  he  did  not  do,"  and  that 
"  he  considered  advice  an  insult  to  his  understandiing." 

In  conversation  he  was  backward  and  sluggish,  seldom 
rising  above  mediocrity  ;  in  epistolary  communication,  com"* 
mon  place;  in  historical  writing,  slow  and  laborious,  neither 
profound  nor  original.  In  debate  alone  he  often  rose  above 
all  competition  especially  in  bursts  of  indescribable  power ; 
but  as  an  orator  taken  in  the  higher  and  more  extended 
sense  of  the  word,  whose  outpourings  are  worthy  to  live  in 
the  page  of  history  and  in  the  admiration  of  posterity,  he 
was  on  all  great  occasions  much  excelled  by  !&urke.  He 
had  no  command  over  the  passions  or  imaginations  of  his 
hearers,  and  without  this  power  an  orator  never  can  be  at 
the  head  of  his  art.  The  bent  of  his  mind  in  politics  was 
to  great  things  rather  than  to  the  more  common ;  to  what 
was  imposing  and  theoreticallyperfect,  rather  than  to  what 
was  useful  and  applicable.  He  caught  eagerly  at  the  bold 
and  the  splendid ;  at  daring  novelties  and  plausible  gene- 
ralities without  sufficiently  considering,  or  caring  for,  the 
difficulties  opposed  to  their  being  carried  into  effect.  No 
one  knew  men  better  in  every- day  life  ;  but  he  did  not  so 
well  know  man,  when  placed  in  uncommon  and  untried 
situations. 

A  remarkable  distinction  between  him  and  Burke  was. 
that  the  latter,  though  educated  like  a  philosopher  and 
often  teaching  with  the  wisdom  of  one,  rejected  all  theory 
opposed  to  experience  in  treating  of  the  practical  business 
of  the  state.  While  Fox,  brought  up  as  a  man  of  the  world 
and  always  declaiming  as  such,  appeared  in  practice  often 
inclined  to  play  the  mere  philosopher.  Though  equally 
grand  in  his  views,  he  had  not  the  same  knowledge,  the  same 
caution,  the  same  penetration  as  Burke,  to  fore^e  their 
results.  What  he  dearly  saw,  no  man  could  better  describe, 
but  bis  eye  did  not  take  in  the  whole  moral  horizon.  He 
was  impatient  of  that  labour  of  meditation  and  of  calculatioa 
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which  difltingaished  his  celebrated  friend  and  far-seeing 
iostructor  in  all  great  emergencies. 

His  political  life  must  be  considered  a  failure,  inasmuch  as 
he  attained  for  no  time  that  power  for  which  he  had  in  a  long 
career  contended.  He  accomplished  no  one  great  measure  of 
public  policy.     His  name  is  attached  to  nothing  that  we  care 
to  remember.     The  credit  of  opposing  the  American  war  he 
took  up  chiefly  from  Burke  as  principal,  and  as  pointing  out 
the  way  for  him  to  pursue,  added  to  his  constant  teaching  and 
prompting  on  the  subject.    So  on  the  question  of  the  French 
BeYolution,  the  next  great  measure  of  his  life.    There  he 
was  oTorpowered  by  the  superior  judgment  and  genius  of 
the  latter,  both  at  the  moment  of  contest  and  ultimately  in 
the  more  statesman-like  views  taken  of  it  by  his  old  master. 
r— He  was  in  consequence  at  that  time  left  a  leader  almost 
without  a  party,  a  general  without  an  army ;  public  opinion 
having  then  and  ever  since  cast  the  strongest  reflections  on  his 
political  wisdom  and  general  conduct  in  that  momentous  crisis. 
.    Much  also  has  been  said  of  his  early  opposition  to  the 
cause  of  America ;  to  that  of  the  dissenters ;  to  that  of  Mr. 
Wilkes ;  to  the  rights  of  Juries ;  and  in  fact  to  every  popular 
topic  between  the  years  1769  and  1774.    So  of  his  coalitions, 
his  sacrifices  sometimes  to  popularity,  sometimes  to  obtain 
party  superiority,  as  indicative  of  continual  inconsistencies 
of  conduct ;  and  that  in  fact  Lord  North  made  him  a  patriot 
by  dismissing  him  with  circumstances  of  personal  inaie;nity 
in  1774,  from  being  a  Lord  of  the  Treasury.     Let  it  be 
remembered  however  that  he  was  then  young ;  neither  let 
us  press  public  men  too  hardly  on  the  point  of  seeming 
inconsistency.    They  are  believed  by  the  people  to  sin  in 
that  respect  much  more  than  they  themselves  can  admit,  and 
more  than  they  themselves  conscientiously  believe.     The 
reason  seems  to  be  that  the  change  or  modification  of  opinion 
proceeds  in  their  minds  gradually  and  imperceptibly  to  its 
completion ;  while  to  the  public  who  know  nothing  of  the 
pperation  going  on,  it  comes  suddenly  and  unexpectedly. 

Tet  we  may  ask  is  there  any  point  on  which  a  statesman 
psay  not  conscientiously  think  differently  at  diflerent  times  P 
Is  there  any  one  who  has  all  his  life,  in  office  and  out  of 
>fBce,  expressed  predsely  the  same  sentiments  upon  all  the 
same  subjects  P  Is  there  a  man  of  any  description  whose 
opinions  on  many  topics,  have  not  at  some  period  of  his  life 
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changed  P  He  who  Bays  the  oontraiy  deoeiyes  himself,  or 
wishes  to  deceive  others.  The  human  mind  does  not  start 
into  maturity  at  once,  armed  at  all  points  like  Minerya  from 
the  head  of  J  upiter.  It  is  progressiye  in  the  attainment  of 
wisdom ;  and  though  the  last  actions  of  our  liyes  may  not 
be  the  wisest,  there  is  as  little  doubt  that  men  generally,  as 
they  advance  in  life,  become  wiser.* 

The  transitions  of  Burke  from  the  contentions  of  public, 
to  the  kindly  feelings  of  private  life,  are  delightful  to  rollow ; 
and  to  omit  the  foUowing  appeal  in  favour  of  a  poor  and 
distressed,  to  an  ansry  and  richer  relative,  would  be  to  sin 
against  all  the  charities  of  the  heart.  It  is  addressed  to  hia 
cousin  Ghirret,  shortly  before  this  time — and  there  were  many 
such  letters  from  him. 

^  About  two  months  ago  your  brother  James  called  upon 
me;  until  then,  I  knew  nothing  of  his  having  been  in 
London.  He  was  extremely  poor,  in  a  bad  state  of  healtli, 
and  with  a  wife,  to  all  appearance  as  wretched  and  as  sickly 
as  he,  and  big  with  child  into  the  bargain.  It  was  evident 
enough  that  with  his  epileptic  distemper,  he  was  very  unfit 
to  get  his  bread  by  hard  labour.  To  maintain  them  here 
would  be  very  heavy  to  me ;  more  indeed  than  I  could  bear, 
with  the  very  many  other  caUs  I  have  upon  me,  of  the  same 
as  well  as  of  other  kinds.  So  I  thought  the  better  way  would 
be  to  send  them  back  to  their  own  county,  where  by  allow- 
ing them  a  small  matter,  we  might  enable  them  to  live.  My 
brother  was  of  the  same  opinion ;  so  we  provided  them  for 
the  journey  homewards ;  and  nothing  but  the  hurry  I  men- 
tioned, prevented  my  desiring  you  to  give  him  on  my  ao 
count  wherewithal  to  buy  some  little  furniture  and  a  couple 
of  cows.  I  then  thought  to  have  allowed  him  ten*poundB  a 
year.  His  wife  told  me  that  with  a  little  assistance  she 
could  earn  something;  and  thus  it  might  be  possible  for 
them  to  subsist. 

'*  This  day  I  got  a  letter  from  him,  in  which  the  poor  man 
tells  me  he  is  more  distressed  than  ever;  and  that  you 

*  George  III.  deeoribed  him  justly,  ts  appears  in  a  recent  woric,  hi 
ManSh  1783,  to  Mr.  W.  Grenville,  as  "  a  man  of  parts,  quickness,  and  great 
eloquence ;  but  he  wanted  application,  and  oonaequentlj  the  fundamental 
knowledge  necessary  for  business;  and  above  all  was  totally  destitute  of 
discretion  and  sound  judgment.'* — Ccurt  and  Cmbineti  qf  Gm.  ///.vol.  L 

^soa. 
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sho^wed  great  resentment  to  Iiim,  so  fiur  as  even  to  reftuse  to 
give  him  any  thing  that  I  should  appoint  for  him.  I  can 
readilj  excuse  the  first  effect  of  warmth  in  an  affair  that 
must  touch  YOU  so  nearly.  But  you  must  naturally  recollect 
tbat  his  inmgent  circumstances,  his  unfortunate  marriage, 
and  tho  weakness  of  his  mind,  which  was  in  a  great  measure 
the  cause  of  both,  make  him  a  just  object  of  pily  and  not 
of  anger;  and  that  his  relation  to  us  neither  confers  on  you 
nor  me  any  right  whatsoever  to  add  to  his  affliction  and 
pmiiahment — ^but  rather  calls  upon  us  to  do  all  the  little 
good'offices  in  our  power  to  alleviate  his  misfortunes. 

''A  little  reflection  will  make  you  sensible  of  this;  I 
therefore  wish  you  would  not  only  give  him  now  six  or  seven 
guineas  on  my  account,  but  that  you  would  by  yourself  or 
some  friend,  take  care  that  it  should  be  laid  out  in  the  man^ 
ner  most  boieficial  for  him,  and  not  entrusted  to  his  own 
management.  If  you  are  not  near  him,  I  dare  say,  Dsv, 
Grotty,  or  Jack  Na^le  would  look  to  his  settlement.  I  can 
have  no  improper  view  in  this ;  no  more  than  in  the  other 
affiur  which  I  earnestly  recommended  to  you  and  offered  my 
assistance  to  conclude.  But  you  very  justly  I  suppose,  paid 
no  regard  to  my  opinions  or  wishes ;  I  hope  you  will  have 
no  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  what  you  nave  resolved  on 
that  occasion.  *  ^  ^  You  remember  the  usual  allowance 
I  have  made  for  these  two  or  three  years  to  some  poor  per- 
sons in  your  county.  You  will  be  so  obliging  to  (continue  it 
to  them  aocordinff  to  my  plan  of  last  year,  which  you  can 
refer  to  or  remember,  x  ou  will  not  scruple  to  advance  this 
for  me ;  and  I  do  not  doubt  but  your  gooa  nature  will  pre- 
vail on  you  to  take  the  trouble.  As  to  my  fiuming,  I  go  on 
pretty  welL  All  my  wheat  is  in  the  ground  this  month 
past ;  which  is  more  than  some  of  my  neighbours  have  been 
able  to  compass  on  account  of  the  wetness  of  the  season." 

Li  this  year  Mr.  Bichard  Burke  revisited  Grenada,  and 
made  a  purchase  of  property  in  St.  Vincent's.  The  domestio 
affections  of  Edmund  which  were  alwavs  particularly  sen- 
sitive, felt  in  this  instance  some  alarm  m>m  the  insalubrity 
of  the  climate.  The  promising  progress  of  his  own  son,  then 
at  Westminster  School,  of  whom  he  was  as  proud  as  he  was 
fond,  gave  him  great  satisfaction.  William  Burke  thus 
repeats  the  usual  praises  of  the  admiring  father. — "  Ned*B 
lirae  boy  ia  every  thing  we  could  wish,  good  in  his  person, 
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excellent  in  temper  and  disposition,  attentive  and  diligent  in 
Ub  studies  beyond  his  years.  He  has  read  Virgil  and  Horace, 
and  some  prose  writers.  He  has  gone  through  about  four 
books  of  Homer,  and  is  reading  Lucian  with  retdlj  a  scientific 
knowledge  of  Greek." 

•  Dissatisfied  with  such  scanty  notices  of  the  debates  as 
found  their  way  to  the  public  ear,  he  now  aimed  a  fresh 
projectile    at    public  opinion    in    the    shape    of   another 

famphlet.  To  Lord  Rockingham  he  thus  writes, — '^  When 
got  home  I  returned  to  my  business  which  I  did  not  ouite 
neglect  while  I  was  at  Lord  Yemey's.  I  find  I  must  either 
speak  very  broad,  or  weaken  the  matter  and  render  it  vulgar 
and  inefiectual.  I  find  some  diffic\ilties  as  I  proceed ;  for 
what  appears  to  me  self-evident  propositions,  the  conduct 
and  pretences  of  people  oblige  one  formally  to  prove.  •  •  ♦ 
tlowever  a  good  deal  of  it  will  soon  be  ready  and  you  may 
dispose  of  it  as  you  please."  This  piece  which  came  out 
in  April,  was  his  famous  pamphlet,  "  Thoughts  on  the 
Cause  of  the  Present  Discontents."  It  is  perhaps  the 
most  masterly  thing  of  the  kind  in  our  language,  except* 
ing  his  own  work  on  the  French  Bevolution;  a  source 
of  interest  and  information  to  statesmen ;  and  a  species  ot 
text-book  then  for  the  Whig  connexion.  It  was  not  merely 
meant  as  an  occasional  piece,  but  for  the  instruction  of  pos- 
terity by  the  constitutional  tendency  of  its  seneral  views, 
the  depth  and  truth  of  its  observations,  wnich  with  the 
eloquence  of  the  style  impart  that  conviction  of  genius  and . 
wisdom  which  we  feel  in  perusing  all  his  works.  It  had 
been  in  his  thoughts  for  nearly  a  year  previously,  and  a 
portion  of  it  written ;  but  firequent  references  for  the  opinions 
(tf  the  party,  some  of  which  were  introduced,  and  numberless 
interruptions  prevented  its  earlier  appearance. 

In  this  piece  will  be  found  the  germ  of  the  leading  doc-  . 
trines  which  distinguished  him  in  after-life.     He  wished  to 
hold  a  mean  between  the  extremes  of  what  were  considered  ' 
the  popular  and  the  Court  doctrines.     Of  Lord  Bute  he : 
speaks  with  a  candour  and  moderation  which  scarcely  any  . 
other  public  man  thought  it  necessary  to  observe.    The  at- 
tack on  the  secret  manoeuvres  of  the  Court  from  a  states- 
man labouring  for  power,  indicated  an  unusual  degree  of  po- 
litical courage ;  nor  did  some  opinions  broached  by  the  more 
democratical  writers  meet  with  more  ceremonious  treatment . 
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for  which  the  adherents  of  ministrj  on  one  side,  ftnd  Mrs. 
Macaulay  of  repuhlican  notoriety  on  the  other,  lost  no  time 
in  attacking  him.  His  defence  of  part^  connections  has 
never  been  answered ;  putting  to  silence  the  hitherto 
common  reproach  applied  to  most  public  characters,  of 
being  party-men.  Every  part  had  been  carefully  studied  and 
prepai^d.  In  May  a  copy  was  transmitted  to  Shackleton. 
.'<  The  pamphlet  which  I  sent  to  you,  and  which  has  been  well 
received,  will  explain  the  groimds  of  our  proceedings  better 
than  I  can  do  in  this  place.  It  is  the  pohtical  creed  of  our 
party.  Many  parts  will  be  unintelligible  to  you,  I  confesi^ 
for  want  of  knowledge  of  particular  persons  and  facts ;  but 
on  the  whole  I  think  you  must  enter  into  the  design.  Bead 
it  with  some  attention.*' 

To  this  production,  although  previously  passed  in  review 
before  the  heads  of  the  party,  Lord  Chatham,  as  to  most 
other  things  not  his  own,  took  exception.  He  wrote  to 
Lord  Sockmgham  that  it  had  done  harm  to  the  party ;  and 
that,  *'  Li  the  wide  and  extensive  public  the  whole  alone  eaa 
save  the  whole  against  the  desperate  designs  of  the  Court." 
Again,  **  A  public  spirited  union  is  necessary  among  all  who 
would  not  be  slaves."  Strong  language  this  from  one  in 
his  position  in  the  country ;  and  upon  the  whole  letter,  Burkc^ 
twenty  years  afterward,  made  a  pretty  strong  comment.* 

The  *^  Palse  Alann  "  by  Johnson,  on  the  other  side  of 
the.  question,  appeared  not  only  without  effect  but  when 
compared  with  ms  opponent,  to  considerable  disadvantage! 
No  political  feeling  interfered  with  their  private  friendship^ 
Hie  good  offices  of  both  had  been  exerted  towards  the  end 
of  the  preceding  year  in  favour  of  Baretti,  who  had  :beeii 
tried  for  stabbing  a  man  in  the  Haymarket,  by  whom  he  ha4 
been  attacked ;  when  in  consulting  on  the  best  pleas  to  urge 


••«. 


'  Jaly  13, 1 702. — Looking^  over  poor  Lord  Rockinghain'B  papers,  J  ^nd 
this  lettfr  from  a  man  wholly  unlike  him.  It  concerns  my  pamphlet.  I 
remember  to  have  seen  this  koavish  letter  at  the  time,  llie  pamphlet  is 
lt««*If,  by  anticipation,  an  answer  to  that  g^rand  artificer  of  fraud.  H0 
would  not  like  it.  It  is  pleasant  to  hear  him  talk  of  the  great  eacteneive 
fntiie  Who  never  conversed  but  with  a  parcel  of  low  toad-eaters.  Alas! 
alss  I  bow  different  the  resl  from  the  ostensible  public  man !  Must  all 
this  theatrical  stuffing  and  raised  heels  be  Jiecessary  tor  the  character  of  a 
great  man?  Eduumd  BurxiL*' 

"  Oh  I  but  this  does  not  derogate  from  his  grt^at  splendid  aid*  c*-* 
SMdng^am  Mimnoiru    By  the  Ear^»efAlbemurhjy6LTL 
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in  his  defence,  Johnson's  nsoal  love  of  dictation  even  to 
Burke,  appeared  in  -contradicting  him  with  an  undue  degree 
of  warmth ;  an  error  which  he  acknowledged  with  the  same 
frankness.  On  being  reminded  of  his  heat,  he  said,  ^  It 
may  be  so,  sir,  for  f  xurke  and  I  should  have  been  of  one 
opinion,  if  we  had  had  no  audience." 

In  the  summer  of  1770  he  suffered  much  disquietude 
from  the  long  illness  of  his  wife.  This  kept  him  at  home; 
nursiuff  at  once  the  inyalid  and  the  farm;  and  thence  fiiiling, 
as  his  Irish  Mends  accused  him,  of  neglecting  their  conse- 
quence and  support  bj  not  communicatmg  his  opinions  and 
proceedings  to  many  warm  admirers  there.  Leland,  the 
historian,  wrote  him  occasionally  veiy  lively  letters,  and  at 
this  period  wished  him  to  negotiate  with  a  bookseller  for  the 
pubhcation  of  his  Irish  history  then  in  a  forward  state.  He 
criticises,  likewise,  the  "  Discontents,"  as  wanting  in  a  few 
places  his  usual  elegance  of  phraseology. 

While  descanting  in  eloquent  letters  to  Lord  Bocking- 
ham  on  public  affairs  and  par^  prospects,  he  was  not  less 
learnedly  enlightening  Arthur  Young  on  trench-ploughing, 
loam  soils,  fattening  pigs  on  carro^  with  an  account  of 
sending  two  waggon  loe^  of  the  laUer  to  London  of  **  a 
most  aromatic  smell,  firm,  and  admirably  tasted,"  for  which 
he  received  six  pounds  fifteen  shillings,  and  the  back  car- 
riage of  coal-ashes,  paying  expenses !  Not  a  farmer  in  his 
neighbourhood  had  barley-meal.  May  butter,  peas,  and 
''porkers"  more  in  his  tnoughts  than  the  mihtant  poli- 
tician, boasting  of  killing  pigs  of  sixteen  and  twenty  pounds 
the  quarter.  Agriculture  was  with  him  not  merely  a  pursuit, 
but  a  passion.  His  energy  of  mind  seemed  capable  of 
prasping  anything  he  took  m  hand.  Occasional  misgivings 
mdeed  arose,  whether  certain  farming  experiments  wero  as 
profitable  as  they  had  promised. 

The  session  1770-1771,  opening  on  the  18th  November, 
proTed  a  busy  and  important  one.  Never  perhaps  was 
party  spirit  and  general  disauiet  more  prevalent  m  the 
Kingdom,  excepting  in  states  oi  actual  disturbance.  Notes 
of  some  of  his  speeches  are  to  be  found  in  Sir  H.  Caven- 
dish's reports,  a  probable  source  of  information  pointed  out 
in  this  work  m  1826,  and  since  published  in  part  (1841), 
though  still  incomplete. 

[&  principai  oi  these  were  on  the  Addreao    on  Mr. 
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Dowdeswell'g  motion  on  the  conduct  of  ministers — Mr. 
Fhippe's,  on  the  power  of  the  Attomey-G^eneral  to  file  in- 
formations ex*officio — Serjeant  Glynn's,  on  the  powers  and 
duties  of  juries — ^the  dispute  regarding  the  Falkland  Islands, 
and  a  few  others,  among  which  was  a  skilful  and  soothing 
one  to  allay  a  quarrel  threatening  a  duel,  between  Mr. 
Wedderbume  and  Charles  Pox — ^for  both  of  whom  he  ex- 
pressed "  sincere  regard  and  affection."  After  the  recess 
nis  principal  efforts  were  on  the  dispute  with  Spain ;  on  a 
bill  lor  ascertaining  the  rights  of  electors  in  choosing  their 
representatives ;  and  on  Mr.  Dowdeswell's  on  iihe  rights  and 
powers  of  juries  in  prosecutions  for  libel.  The  latter  was 
whollj  his  own  measure,  submitted  previously  to  Lord  Bock- 
ingham  and  the  heads  of  the  party,  and  introduced  by  a 
member  of  station  and  weight.  Lord  Chatham  privately 
opposed  this  bill,  and  wanted  its  modification,  fiurke  as 
strenuously  urged  that  they  must  not  give  way,  as  there  was 
evident  design  to  deprive  the  party  of  the  credit  of  what 
would  be  one  of  their  best  and  most  popular  measures.  It  is 
not  a  little  curious  that  Mr.  Fox  who  tnen  likewise  opposed  it, 
took  this  bill  nearly  to  the  letter,  for  his  own  libel  bill  m  1791, 
as  will  be  seen  in  a  future  page.  So  far  was  Burke  in  advance 
of  the  eminent  men  of  the  day,  in  requiring  an  enactment 
that  the  jury  should  be  judges  both  of  the  law  and  the  fact. 

To  this  immediately  succeeded  the  important  contest  be- 
tween the  House  of^^  Commons  and  the  Cily  Magistrates, 
groimded  on  the  question  of  the  printers  giving  the  nro- 
oeedinga  in  Ftoliament.  This  ^;reat  question,  arising  m>m 
the  cupidity  of  a  few  obscure  mdiviauals,  though  long  felt 
to  be  a  grievance,  terminated  in  securing  one  of  the  greatest 
eoQstitutional  privileges  gained  since  the  Bevolution, — the 
tacit  liberty  of^publishing  the  debates. 

The  member  for  Wendover  embraced  the  popular  side  of 
the  question  with  his  accustomed  zeal  and  ability ;  and  when 
at  Ienfi;th  the  House  confessed  itself  conquered  by  adjourning 
over  the  day  on  which  Mr.  Wilkes  was  ordered  to  attend,  he 
did  not  cease  to  pursue  their  resolutions  with  reproach  and 
ridicule.  On  the  2nd  of  April,  in  company  with  the  Dukes 
of  Portland  and  Manchester,  Marquis  of  Bockingham,  Earl 
¥ltzwilliam,  Lord  King,  and  others,  he  paid  a  formal  visit  to 
ti>e  Lord  Mayor  and  Alderman  Oliver  in  the  Tower.  A 
yropoaition  by  Alderman  Sawbridge  tc  shorten  the  dura* 
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tion  of  Parliaments  was  with  equal  dedsion  opposed  by  him 
as  iBexpedient  and  uncalled  for  by  the  sense  or  the  country. 
The  substance  of  this  speech  has  a  place  in  his  works. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year,  Barry  who  had  executed  two  or 
three  paintings  for  his  patron  while  abroad,  returned  from 
Italy  not  only  filled  with  impressions  of  the  great  superiority 
of  his  art,  but  also  with  a  more  noxious  disposition  too  ofken 
imbibed  by  long  residence  on  the  continent— an  inclination 
to  Deism.  Mr.  Burke,  with  the  activity  of  a  true  friend, 
immediately  assailed  this  opinion  with  the  most  powerful 
arguments  and  a  few  good  books,  particularly  Bishop  Butler'a 
Analogy,  and  by  these  means  succeeded  in  fixing  the  eccentric 
painter  s  belief  m  revealed  religion.  It  is  a  memorable  instance 
of  the  envenomed  spirit  abroad  against  this  distinguished 
man,  long  afterwards,  for  his  opposition  to  revolutionary 
Eranoe,  that  among  other  slanderous  accusations  of  the  day, 
was  that  of  having  been  given  to  deistical  raillery. 

His  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Beattie  who  had  arrived  in 
London  during  the  summer,  preceded  by  the  fame  of  hia 
"Minstrel,"  and  "Essay  on  Truth,"  perhaps  iucited  him 
more  strongly  to  convince  the  artist  of  his  error.  The  l&ttep 
!work  he  and  Johnson  praised  highly  for  its  swport  of  reUgioii 
in  opposition  to  the  sceptical  metaphysics  of  Hnme.  BurkeV 
opinion  of  such  persons  is  given  with  characteristic  force  i^ 
the  letter  to  a  Koble  Lord  when  speaking  of  the  Philo* 
Bophers  of  the  National  Convention.  *'  Nothine  can  be  coiv 
ceived  more  hard  than  the  heart  of  a  thorough-bred  metar 
physician.  It  comes  nearer  to  the  cold  malignity  of  ^ 
wicked  spirit  than  to  the  frailty  and  passion  of  a  man.  It  ip 
like  that  of  the  principle  of  evil  himself,  incorporeal,  pxuc^ 
unmixed,  dephlegmated,  defsecated  evil."  Beattie' s  opiniai^ 
of  the  science  is  not  more  favourable : — "  It  is  the  bane  of 
true  learning,  true  taste,  and  true  science ;  to  it  we  owe  all 
modem  scepticiBm  and  atheism ;  it  has  a  bad  effect  upon  thf 
human  faculties,  and  tends  not  a  little  to  sour  the  temper,  to 
subvert  good  principles,  and  to  disqualify  men  for  thp  busiaea^ 
of  life."      .  •       . 

In  September  1771,  Goldsmith  writing  to  Mr.  Lanstoi^ 
thus  alludes  to  their  friend's  usual  occupation : — ''  Bu»e  is 
a  fanner,  en  attendant  a  better  place,  but  visiting  about  too.*' 
In  proof  of  the  orator's  farmmg  propensities  to  which  thm 
poet  thus  alludeS)  the  following  scientific  remarks  on  baoo^ 
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and  lioo;8  in  a  letter  to  his  cousin  about  this  time,  may  be 
added  to  a  former  passage. 

''  We  have  had  toe  most  rainy  and  stormy  season  that  lias 
been  known.  I  have  got  my  wheat  into  the  ground  better  than 
some  others ;  that  is  about  four  and  twenty  acres ;  I  pro- 
posed having  about  ten  more,  but,  considenn^  the  season 
this  is  tolerable.  Wheat  bears  a  tolerable  price,  though  a 
good  deal  fallen :  it  is  forty-two  shillings  the  quarter,  that  is 
two  of  your  barrels.  Barley  twenty-four  shillings.  Peas 
very  high,  twenty-seven  to  thirty  shillings  the  quarter ;  so 
that  our  bacon  will  come  dear  to  us  this  season.  I  have  put 
up  four  hogs.  I  killed  one  yesterday  which  weighed  a  little 
more  than  twelve  score.  Of  the  other  three,  one  is  now  near 
fifteen  score,  the  other  about  twelve.  I  shall  put  up  seven 
now  for  pickled  pork ;  these  weigh  when  fit  to  kill  near  seven 
score  a  piece.  To  what  weight  do  you  generally  feed  bacon 
hogs  in  your  part  of  the  country  ?  Here  they  generally  fat 
them  to  about  fourteen  or  fifteen  score.  In  Berkshire,  near 
us,  they  carry  them  to  twenty-five  and  thirty  score. 

"  I  am  now  going  into  some  new  method,  having  contracted 
with  a  London  seedsman  for  early  white  peas  at  a  guinea  a 
barrel.  These  I  shall  sow  in  drills  in  February,  dunging  the 
ground  for  them.  They  will  be  off  early  enough  to  sow 
toniips.  Thus  I  shall  save  a  fallow  without  I  thuik  in  the 
least  injuring  my  ground,  and  get  a  good  return  besides.  A 
crop  of  such  peas  will  be  near  as  valuable  as  a  crop  of  wheat; 
ana  they  do  not  exhaust  the  soil ;  so  little,  that  as  far  as  my 
experience  goes,  they  are  not  much  inferior  to  a  fallow.  I 
will  let  you  Know  my  success  in  duo  time.  *  *  I  heard 
not  lonff  since  from  my  brother,  who  was,  thank  God,  very 
well.  Let  me  hear  from  you  as  soon  as  you  can.  Whenever 
I  wrote,  I  forgot  to  desire  you  to  give  a  guinea  from  Lare* 
to  her  father  at  KiUivellen — for  my  delay  be  so  good  to  give 
him  half  a  guinea  more." 

The  following  passage  in  another  letter  gives  us  an  idea  of 
the  very  distant  terms  he  was  on  with  Lord  Shelbume  even 
from  their  first  acquaintance  in  politics — and  this  coolness 
increased  as  they  advanced  in  their  career.  Mr.  G-arret 
Kagle,  it  seems,  wished  to  become  a^ent  to  some  of  his  Lord- 
■hip's  Iriah  estates ;  an  office  not  disdained  by  many  of  the 

*  One  of  his  servants 
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countiy  gentlemen  of  Ireland,  to  absentee  and  even  resid^it 
noblemen.  After  stating  his  inclination  to  do  all  in  his 
power  for  a  jouns  relative  who  wished  to  go  to  India ;  and 
a  long  passage  on  nirming  afiairs,  he  goes  on  to  say, — *'  Now 
I  will  say  a  word  or  two  on  your  own  business,  concerning 
the  agency  you  mentioned.  Lord  Sh.  has  be^  for  many 
years  very  polite  to  me ;  and  that  is  all.  I  have  no  interest 
with  him  whatsoever;  for  which  reason  when  I  received 
your  letter,  I  thought  it  best  to  speak  to  Barr6  who  is  in 
close  connexion  witn  him.  He  had  not  then  heard  of  Parker's 
death.  He  told  me  that  he  seldom  or  never  interfered  in 
Lord  Shelbume's  private  affairs,  and  believed  that  if  he 
should  on  this  occasion,  it  could  have  no  effect,  but  be  said 
he  would  try ;  and  that  if  there  was  any  prospect  of  success 
he  would  let  me  know  it.  He  has  said  nothinfi;  to  me  since." 
Another  letter  some  time  subsequent  to  this,  which  would 
occupy  if  transcribed,  five  or  six  pages,  is  wholly  filled  with 
farmmff  affairs,  more  especially  on  the  culture  oi  the  turnip, 
its  risks,  benefits  and  disadvantages.  For  this  detail  (be 
says)  he  has  chosen  a  wet  day,  in  which  he  can  do  nothing 
out  of  doors ;  and  being  addressed  to  a  farmer,  a  more  ap- 
propriate time  or  topic  could  not  be  chosen.  Erom  his 
account  it  appears  he  had  nearly  thirty  acres  in  turnips,  and 
in  the  preceoing  year,  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  ten 
loads  of  natural  hay ;  clover  hay  he  adds  sold  then  from 
thirty  to  thirty- six  shillings  the  load.  The  truth  of  a  remark 
upon  cultivation  will  be  immediately  recogni£(ed  by  the 
practical  farmer  and  furnish  evidence  of  shrewd  observation. 
"  I  am  satisfied  that  no  cheap  method  of  tillage  can  be  a 

good  one.  All  profit  of  lands  is  derived  from  manure  and 
kbour ;  and  neither  of  them,  much  less  both  of  them,  can  be 
had  but  at  a  dear  rate.  I  should  not  even  consider  the 
cheapness  of  labour  in  any  particular  part  as  a  very  great 
advantaffe.  It  is  something  without  doubt.  But  then  I  have 
always  found  that  labour  of  men  is  nearly  in  proportion  to 
their  pay.  Here  we  are  sixpence  a  day  lower  than  within 
a  few  miles  of  London ;  yet  I  look  upon  the  work  there  to 
be  in  effect  nearly  as  reasonable  as  here ;  it  is  in  all  respects 
so  much  better  and  so  much  more  expeditiously  done." 

In  the  month  of  November,  1771,  his  acquaintance  with 
American  affairs  was  rewarded  by  the  appointment  of  Agent 
to  the  state  of  New  York,  worth  nearly  £700.  per  annum. 
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which,  though  it  tended  on  all  future  oocasionB  to  give  him 
the  most  correct  views  of  American  affairs,  diminished  perhaps 
the  effect  of  his  oratory  in  the  House,  and  of  his  wisdom  out 
of  doors,  firom  an  illil>eral  surmise  that  his  advice  might  not 
be  wholly  disinterested. 

The  belief  that  he  was  Junius  had  now  become  almost 
Tmiyersal.  Nearly  all  the  Ministry  and  most  of  his  private 
friends  scarcely  preserved  any  delicacy  in  their  allusions ; 
some  in  tones  of  compliment,  others  in  as  strong  expressions 
of  regret.  In  vain  ne  tried  to  undeceive  all ;  Lord  Mans- 
field, as  one  of  the  most  serious  sufferers,  was  for  a  time 
implacable.  Sir  William  Draper,  Mr.  Gerard  Hamilton, 
ana  many  more  moving  in  spheres  where  he  was  less  known, 
could  not  be  convinced.  Even  his  old  friend  the  Bishop  of 
Chester  (Dr.  Markham),  imbibed  the  same  impression,  ih- 
flaenced  by  the  constant  and  unmeasured  abuse  in  the  public 
journals,  which  the  accused  never  descended  to  contradict. 

To  turn  this  current  of  opinions  aside  if  possible  he  had 
in  the  debate  on  Mr.  Phipps'  motion,  characterized  Junius 
in  those  mingled  terms  of  censure  and  approval,  which  are 
too  well  known  to  require  repetition  here,  and  of  which 
Sir  H.  Cavendish  retains  only  the  substance  in  his  report. 
To  the  same  end  perhaps  he  slightly  complimented  Lord 
Mansfield,  or  rather  tne  Judges  generally,  in  Serjeant 
Glynn's  motion,  and  was  called  publiciy  to  account  for  this 
BmaU  civility  to  the  unpopular  Chier  Justice.  At  length 
lir.  Charles  Townshend,  brother  of  Mr.  Thomas  Towns- 
bend,  (usually  called  in  the  correspondence  of  the  day, 
Tommy),  whose  father  he  occasionally  visited  at  Eragnall, 
ihoueht  proper  in  conversation  and  by  letter  to  advert  ex« 
prestiy  to  the  question.  A  prompt  denial,  couched  in  mo- 
derate terms,  was  the  natural  response, — his  friends  he  said 
he  had  satisfied :  his  enemies  who  had  advanced  this  chan^ 
&r  malignant  pivposes,  he  never  would  satisfy.  Again  tne 
ttme  correspondent  addressed  him,  stating  that  some  of  their 
friends  required  a  more  positive  and  dmct  negative ;  that 
even  Bishop  Markham  to  whom  he  (Burke)  had  written  on 
the  same  topic,  had  expressed  surprise  at  not  receiving  a 
more  unqualmed  disavowal  of  all  participation  in  the  letters. 
To  this  irksome  catechisihg  he  again  replied,  pledging  his 
honour  that  he  knew  nothing  whatever  of  the  vmter. 

The  fixrmer  friendly  endeavours  of  the  Bishop  to  aid  hia 
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▼iewB,  had  given  him  as  he  imagined  a  species  of  privilege  to 
take  liberties,  which  about  this  period  was  exerted  to  its  fullest 
extent.  He  addressed  letters  to  Burke,  couched  in  a  censori* 
0U8  if  not  gross  and  inexcusable  tone.  He  condemned  the 
whole  of  his  political  career,  conduct,  principles,  opinions, 
firiends,  and  associations  as  bad ;  told  him  he  had  no  claim  to 
high  olBce ;  such  arrogance  in  a  man  in  his  condition  was  in- 
tolerable ;  terms  his  lead  in  the  measures  of  his  party  as  run- 
ning the  extreme  line  of  wickedness ;  that  he  gives  the  world 
an  impression  of  being  a  man  capable  of  things  dangerous  and 
desperate ;  that  in  going  into  the  House  of  Commons  he 
entered  like  a  wolf  into  a  fold  of  lambs,  snapping  now  at  one 
and  now  at  another ;  that  he  ill-treats  the  first  men  in  the 
kingdom ;  that  his  house  was  no  better  than  a  hole  of  adders ; 
and  much  more  to  the  same  effect.  These  letters  have  not  been 
preserved.  The  offensive  passages  however  are  embodied  in 
the  reply  a  Ions  and  effective  one,  which  was  found  among 
his  papers,  couched  in  the  most  moderate  tone — that  of  sorrow 
not  of  anger — as  if  thus  to  convict  the  Bishop  of  error  and 
harshness,  and  who  had  likewise  accused  him  of  being  unable 
to  distinguish  admonition  from  reproach.  It  is  creditable  to 
the  philosophy  of  the  orator,  that  these  trials  of  temper  by 
the  prelate,  produced  no  permanent  estrangement. 

The  next  session,  1772,  was  short  and  produced  little  of 
importance.  A  petition  from  250  clergymen  of  the  Establish- 
ment and  several  members  of  the  professions  of  law  and 
physic,  praying  to  be  relieved  fr^m  subscription  to  the 
89  Articles  and  called,  from  their  place  of  meeting,  the 
Feathers*  Tavern  Association,  he  opposed  in  conjunction 
with  ministry,  against  the  opinions  of  nearly  all  his  ovm 
party.  His  argument,  among  other  reasons  was,  that  while 
the  assoeiators  professed  to  belong  to  the  Establishment^  and 
profited  by  it,  no  hardship  could  be  implied  in  requiring  some 
common  bond  of  agreement  such  as  the  subscription  in 
question,  among  its  members. 

Acting  upon  the  same  principle  he  supported  a  motion  socm 
afterwards,  made  to  relieve  Dissenting  Ministers  who  neither 
agreed  with  the  Churchy  nor  participated  in  its  emoluments^ 
from  this  test.  It  was  carried  through  the  Commons  by  a 
great  majority  though  rejected  by  *the  Lords.  The  repeal  oi 
the  Marriage  Act,  which  Charles  Fox  quitted  office  for  a 
■Mnnent  to  propose,  was  resisted  by  Burke,  of  whoae  speedi 
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Horace  Walpole  ^mtes: — "Burke  made  a  long  and  fine 
oration  against  the  motion.  •  •  *  He  spoke  with  a  choice 
and  variety  of  language,  a  profusion  of  metaphors,  and  jet 
with  a  correctness  of  diction  that  were  surprismg.  His  fault 
was  copiousness  above  measure."  A  bill  to  quiet  the 
possessions  of  the  subject  against  dormant  claims  of  the 
Church,  introduced  the  17th  of  February,  found  in  him  a 
powerful  though  unsuccessful  advocate,  on  the  same  principle 
as  the  Nullum  Tempus  Act  against  dormant  claims  of  the 
Crown.  Fragments  of  some  of  these  speeches  are  given  in 
his  works.  He  also  took  a  considerable  share  in  Colonel 
Bargoyne's  motion,  April  13th,  for  a  select  committee  on 
East  India  affiurs.  Again  on  the  following  day  in  a  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  House,  on  a  series  of  resolutions  moved 
oy  Mr.  Pownall,  to  regulate  the  importation  and  exportation 
of  com. 

On  the  budget  discussed  May  Ist ;  on  a  bill  to  regulate 
the  internal  government  of  the  Afiican  Company ;  and  on 
some  amendments  made  by  the  Lords  in  a  money  clause  in 
the  com  bill,  he  also  took  part,  lamenting  on  the  latter 
occasion  a  violent  disagreement  which  had  taken  place 
between  the  Houses ;  and  pointing  out  forbearance  and 
temper  to  the  Commons  as  the  most  dignified  mode  of  reply 
to  the  rude  insults  received  firom  the  Peers.  The  bill  itself,  as 
infiinging  upon  the  rights  of  the  House  in  money  matters, 
was  tossed  over  the  table  and  kicked  by  members  on  both 
odes  of  the  question  along  the  floor  as  they  went  out. 

It  is  recorded  by  Boswell,  that  Dr.  Johnson,  in  conver- 
Bation,  once  made  a  bull.  As  a  faithful  chronicler,  it  must 
not  be  concealed  by  the  present  writer  that  Mr.  Burke  in  the 
debate  on  the  budget  this  year,  used  the  same  figure  of 
speech  to  the  great  amusement  of  the  House ;  having  however 
the  pleas  of  his  country,  and  the  heat  of  argument,  to  urge 
in  extenuation  of  this  usually  mirthful  slip  of  the  tongue. 
**  The  Minister,"  said  he, '*  comes  down  in  state,  attended 
by  his  creatures  of  all  denominations,  beasts  dean  and  un- 
clean. With  such  however  as  they  are,  he  comes  down, 
opens  his  budget,  and  edifies  us  all  with  his  speech.  What 
ifl  the  consequence  ?  One  halfoi  the  House  goes  away.  A 
gentleman  on  the  opposite  sid»  gets  up  and  harangues  on  the 
atate  of  the  nation;  and  in  order  to  keep  matters  even, 
tmther  half  retires  at  the  close  of  his  speech.    A  third 
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gentleman  follows  their  example,  and  rids  the  House  of 
another  half  (a  loud  laugh  through  the  House).  '^  Sir,"  said 
he,  turning  the  laugh  with  some  address  and  humoiur,  '*  I  take 
the  blunder  to  myself,  and  express  mj  satisfaction  at  having 
said  any  thing  that  can  put  the  Hoiise  in  good  humour." 

East  India  affairs  had  occupied  many  of  his  studious  hours, 
and  when  debated  in  the  Commons  had  elicited  from  him 
what  were  considered  sound  opinions  upon  the  condition  and 
rights  of  the  Company.  At  this  period  they  had  fallen  into 
considerable  confusion.    Their  decline  was  felt  by  the  pro- 

Srietors  in  the  most  sensitive  of  all  points— the  dividends. 
To  arguments  are  so  conclusive  as  those  of  pecuniary  Icms. 
To  repair  this  deficiency  by  controlling  expenditure  where 
profusion  had  been  the  rule  and  to  work  out  an  improving 
revenue,  ability,  and  character  of  a  high  order  were  necessary. 
These  were  found  at  once  by  the  directors  in  the  indefa- 
tigable member  for  Wendover.    In  the  auti^mn  of  this  year 
he  was  offered  in  their  name  by  Sir  Gteorge  Colebrooke,  the 
first  position  in  a  supervisorship  of  three,  empowered  to  trace 
out  in  detail  the  whole  administrative  system  of  India,  and  to 
remedy  all  they  could  find  amiss.     No  compliment  could  be 
greater  to  his  talents  and  integrity,  no  proposal  more  advan- 
tageous to  his  straitened  finances,  but  in  defiance  of  both  he 
declined —to  the    serious    disadvantage  of    that   country. 
The  first  hint  of  this  determination  was  given  to  the  Duke 
of  Bichmond,  to  whom  after  a  visit  to  G-oodwood  he  thus 
wrote : — "  As  I  trotted  toward  town  yesterday,  I  turned  over 
in  my  mind  the  subject  of  oiu*  last  conversation.     I  set  it  in 
every  light  I  could  possibly  place  it,  and  after  the  beet 
deliberation  in  my  power,  I  came  to  a  resolution  not  to 
accept  the  offer  which  was  made  to  me.*'     One  of  the  chief 
reasons  probably  was  the  silence  of  Lord  Eockingham,  who 
when  written  to  by  Burke  and  Sir  G.  Colebrooke,  gave  no 
answer.     The  inference  was  obvious.     He  could  not  spare 
the  parliamentary  talents  of  his  zealous  supporter ;  and  felt 
too  much  delicacy  to  give  a  negative  to  what  promised  to  be 
so  conducive  to  that  mend's  pecuniary  interests.     Had  the 
appointment  been  accepted,  it  might  be  curious  to  speculate 
on  what  would  have  been  the  result  of  a  meeting  with 
Hastings  on  Indian  ground.    The  latter  had  then  scarcely 
entered  upon  his  career  of  aggression.     While  Burke  with 
equal  energy  and  decision  of  character,  with  infinitely  moiB 
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of  principle,  more  humanity,  more  popular  talents,  a  leader 
in  parliament  and  sure  to  resume  that  station  whenever  he 
thought  proper,  added  to  a  hatred  of  any  thing  like  oppression 
which  indeed  formed  the  leading  feature  of  his  Hfe,  it  is  pro- 
bahle  that  Hastings  nevei'  could  have  accomplished,  perhaps 
not  attempted,  the  offences  for  which  he  waa  afterwards  tried. 

At  this  moment  the  political  horizon  appeared  to  be  un- 
clouded. The  people  were  still.  Wilkes,  the  printers,  and 
the  Middlesex  election  seemed  forgotten.  So  unpromising 
were  appearances  for  opposition,  that  Lord  Bockingham  him- 
self proposed— not  a  secession — but  a  partial  absence  from 
Parliament  as  a  means  of  arousing  the  country  from  its  apathy. 
To  this  Burke  at  first  gave  a  qualified  assent,  but  soon  withdrew 
it.  His  opinion  proved  to  be  that  of  the  majority  of  the  party, 
which  deemed  the  measure  now  inexpedient,  as  it  had  been 
deemed  afler  the  Middlesex  contest,  when  the  latter  made 
the  proposal  with  a  greater  prospect  of  producing  effect.  His 
skilf  on  this  occasion  brought  forth  the  avowal  from  the 
Buke  of  Bichmond, — "  Indeed,  Burke,  you  have  more  merit 
than  any  man  in  keeping  us  together."  While  this  was  in 
progress,  a  brisk  correspondence  was  kept  up  with  the  Duke, 
Lord  Bockingham,  ana  Mr.  Dowdeswell.  All  of  them  ex- 
pressed unusual  fears  of  being  exposed  to  prying  adversaries 
through  the  medium  of  the  Post  Office,  and  at  length  one  of 
Burke*8  was  opened, —a  proceeding  as  it  appeared,  not 
uncommon  in  the  lax  official  morality  of  the  time.  His  letters 
are  so  full  as  almost  to  seem  that  letter  writing  was  his 
chief  business. 

Parliament  met  in  November.  His  first  labours  were  on 
the  Navy  estimates  and  the  East  India  Company's  affairs. 
His  son  who  had  been  entered  some  time  before  at  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  he  took  to  France  during  the  recess,  in 
order  to  acquire  the  language,  as  he  wrote  to  Shackleton, 
**  while  the  organs  are  limber.  I  have  found  the  greatest 
inconvenience  from  the  want  of  it."  Young  Burke  was 
placed  at  Auxerre  to  reside  under  special  charge  of  the 
bishop,  to  whom  he  had  been  introduced. 

It  was  on  this  visit  he  first  saw  Marie  Antoinette,  who 
ippeared  in  that  glow  of  splendour  and  of  youthful  beauty 
which  when  afterwards  depicted  by  his  pen  drew  the  com- 
passion and  sympathies  of  Europe.  All  the  chief  of  those 
eoteries  since  so  much  celebrated  in  literary  history,  were 
opeaed  to  receive  him ;  but  their  prevailing  spirit  in  politicfl 
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as  well  aa  in  religion,  excited  in  his  mind  a  strong  degree  of 
aversion.  He  formed  but  few  acquaintance  at  this  time, 
some  of  whom  were  ecclesiastics  and  afterwards  his  guests 
as  emigrants. 

Never  perhaps  were  there  seen  together  in  one  capital,  at 
one  time,  so  many  men,  and  even  women,  of  extraordinary 
intellectual  powers.  But  the  lustre  which  thej  cast  upon 
every  department  of  science  and  literatiire,  was  scarcely 
more  remarkable  than  the  perversion  of  mind  which  led 
them  to  despiso  the  first  and  greatest  bonds  which  hold 
society  togetner.  They  valued  everything  but  religion ;  they 
practised  every  thing  but  morality.  Infidelity  and  too  often 
vice  formed  their  chief  links  of  union ;  and  the  mass,  splendid 
as  it  was,  formed  but  a  species  of  moral  dung-heap,  rotten 
and  stinking  at  heart,  but  luminous  on  the  surface  by  the 
very  excess  of  putrefaction.  Too  sagacious  not  to  see  the  re- 
sults, the  scene  save  him  some  alarm  and  dislike ;  particularly 
as  this  disregard  of  morals  seemed  joined  with  antipathy  to 
all  existing  institutions  of  their  country.  In  the  very  next 
session  of  Parliament  he  pointed  out  *'  this  conspiracy  of 
Atheism  to  the  watchful  jealousy  of  governments ;  and 
though  not  fond  of  calling  in  the  aid  of  the  secular  arm  to 
suppress  doctrines  and  opinions,  yet  if  ever  it  was  raised  it 
should  be  against  those  enemies  of  their  kind,  who  would 
take  from  man  the  noblest  prerogative  of  his  nature,  that  of 
being  a  religious  animal.  Already  under  the  systematic  at- 
tacks of  these  men  I  see  many  of  the  props  of  good  govern- 
ment beginning  to  fail.  I  see  propagatea  principles  which 
will  not  leave  to  religion  even  a  toleration,  and .  make  virtue 
herself  less  than  a  name."  Memorable  words  indeed  wiien 
we  remember  their  literal  fulfilment. 

He  did  not  hesitate  while  there,  in  his  usual  uncompro- 
mising way,  to  assail  the  prevailing  opinions ;  to  which 
Horace  Walpole  writing  in  March,  thus  jocularly  alludes : 
"  Mr.  Burke  is  returned  from  Paris,  where  he  was  so  much 
the  mode  that  happening  to  dispute  with  the  philosophers,  it 
grew  the  fashion  to  be  Christians.  St.  Patrick  himself  did 
not  make  more  converts." 

His  labours  during  the  remainder  of  the  session  (1773) 
were  an  animated  speech  on  a  petition  of  Protestant  Dissen- 
ters, and  several  on  afiairs  of  the  East  India  Company,  in 
which  the  extent  of  his  acquaintance  with  the  subject  were 
avowed  by  the  Directors,  Members  of  the  House,  to  be  rerj 
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honourable  to  his  industry.  A  commission  of  superyision 
was  at  length  ordered  to  be  sent  out  against  all  the  efforts  of 
Opposition,  though  the  Minister  did  not  hesitate  to  profit  by 
a  Tarietj  of  suggestions  thrown  out  by  its  leader.  The  former 
always  professed  admiration  of  his  talents,  and  it  was  more 
than  once  said  would  have  been  glad  to  secure  his  assistance, 
or  his  silence  on  any  terms  he  chose  to  propose.  '^  I  attest 
heaven  and  earth,**  said  the  latter,  in  debate  at  the  time,  "that 
in  all  places,  and  at  all  times,  I  have  steadfastly  shoved  aside 
the  gilded  hand  of  corruption,  and  endeavoured  to  stem  the 
torrent  which  threatens  to  overwhelm  this  island."  Adding, 
on  another  occasion  —  "  I  know  the  political  map  of  England 
as  well  as  the  Noble  Lord  (North),  or  as  any  other  person  ; 
and  I  know  that  the  way  I  take  is  not  the  path  to  prefer- 
ment." "I  know,  indeed,"  said  he,  in  the  first  debate  on  the 
affairs  of  the  Company  (Dec.  7, 1772),  "  that  the  same  qua- 
lifications now-a-days  make  a  good  member  of  Parliament 
that  formerly  made  a  good  monk.  '  Tria  faciunt  monachum 
— Bene  ioqui  de  auperiore  -  legere  breviarum  taliter  qualiter — 
ei  sinere  res  vttdere  ut  vadunt*  In  English—  Speak  well  of 
the  Minister— Bead  the  lesson  he  sets  you,  taliter  qualiter, 
and  let  the  state  take  care  of  itself — iinere  res  vadere  ut 
vadunt,**  This  irreverent  allusion  to  so  essential  a  part  of 
Poperr,  might  almost  have  satisfied  Sir  William  Bagot  him- 
seli  of  the  little  respect  for  its  forms  entertained  by  the 
speaker. 

The  hold  which  he  had  now  acquired  on  public  opinion,  and 
the  lead  taken  in  the  popular  branch  of  the  Legislature  were 
the  best  evidences  oi  his  importance  and  powers ;  for  little 
favour  is  given  there  to  any  man  who  does  not  by  unques- 
tionable talents  conquer  his  way  to  it. 

The  House  of  Commons  is  in  many  respects  a  remarkable 
assembly.  It  is  not  only  the  popular  branch  of  the  Legis- 
lature, the  immediate  organ  and  pursebearer  of  the  people, 
the  jealous  guardian  of  the  Constitution,  the  chosen  temple 
of  fame  as  Burke  himself  termed  it,  the  main  avenue  to 
honours  and  power,  but  it  is  especially  the  great  touchstone 
of  ability  for  public  business.  A  man  may  often  deceive 
himself  or  mislead  others  on  the  real  extent  of  his  capacity 
for  such  employment,  but  he  can  rarely  impose  upon  that 
body.  Few  know  perhaps  of  what  they  are  capable  when 
they  enter  into  it,  and  few  come  out  without  having  found 
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their  just  weight  in  the  political  balance.  It  does  not 
therefore  merely  serve  to  make  a  man  great,  but  if  he  be 
really  deficient  in  the  qualities  of  a  great  statesman,  it  is 
sure  to  place  him  where  he  should  be.  Elsewhere  it  may  be 
difficult  to  draw  this  invidious  distinction ;  but  there  it  is 
done  silently  though  effectuaUj.  Bivalry  is  inseparable  £rom 
the  spot.  It  is  in  vain  from  the  number  of  penetrating  ejes, 
quick  ears,  emulative  and  jealous  feelings,  subtle  and  powerful 
understandings  directed  to  all  the  proceedings  of  a  member 
to  hope  that  incapacity  can  escape  detection,  or  mediocrity 
seize  the  palm  of  excellence.  A  dull  man  will  soon  be  neg- 
lected, a  superficial  one  seen  through,  a  vain  one  laughed  at, 
and  an  ignorant  one  despised.  There  is  perhaps  no  earthly 
ordeal  for  statesmen  so  trying  as  this;  and  no  abilities  whic£, 
by  passing  through  it  with  celebrity  may  not  be  taken  as 
sterling. 

But  in  addition  to  these,  it  serves  other  useM  purposes. 
It  is  the  great  purger  and  purifier  of  political  opinions.  No 
person  of  moderate  capacify  desirous  of  being  instructed,  or 
of  gaining  from  the  experience  of  older  senators  what  they 
have  partly  gained  from  their  predecessors,  can  sit  there 
long  without  being  wiser,  or  it  not,  the  presumption  is 
afi;ainst  his  understanding.  If  he  be  at  all  open  to  convic- 
tion new  lights  will  break  in  upon  him  on  almost  all  subjects 
of  dispute  ;  his  prejudices,  his  pre-conceived  and  imperfect 
notions  will  be  one  by  one  removed  te  be  re  arranged  in 
more  perfect  combinations  elaborated  in  this  school  of  prac- 
tical wisdom  and  popular  development  of  mind. 

Nor  is  it  less  serviceable  as  the  scourge  of  more  vulgar 
political  quackery.  A  conceited  or  turbulent  man  who  may 
assume  a  tiigh  tone  with  the  public  at  large  on  the  infallibility 
of  his  remedies  for  national  evils,  no  sooner  goes  there  than 
he  sinks  into  neglect  or  comparative  insignificance.  The 
decorum,  and  awe  inspired  by  the  place,  commonly  strike  him 
dumb,  and  while  silent  he  is  safe.  But  if  once  tempted  to  cive 
vent  to  crude  schemes  or  unsound  notions,  he  is  assaulted 
by  the  united  powers  of  eloquence,  argument,  and  ridicule : 
and  beaten,  if  not  out  of  the  House  at  least  out  of  notice. 
Presumption  and  dogmatism  on  topics  of  general  interest* 
deserve  and  meet  with  no  quarter  there ;  and  projects,  which 
for  a  time  mislead  even  sensible  men  out  of  doors,  are  no 
sooner  touched  by  the  Ithuriel  spear  of  the  House  of 
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CommoiiB,  than  tbeir  foUv-  or  miscbief  becomes  evident.  Yet 
persons  are  sometimes  found  even  tbere  wholly  incurable  ; 
impenetrable  to  reasoning  and  insensible  to  contempt ;  to 
whom  the  knife  and  the  cautery  are  applied  in  vain  to  extir- 
pate errors ;  but  the  exceptions  only  prove  the  rule. 

A  brisk  correspondence,  as  usual,  was  kept  up  during  the 
summer  with  Lord  Bockingham.  A  sporting  friend  in 
America  having  written  for  one  of  his  Lordslup's  jockics, 
Borke  remarks  that  if  G^eorge  GrenviUe  had  been  ahve  and 
in  office,  he  certainly  would  have  made  him  pay  export  duty ! 
To  the  Duke  of  Bicamond  on  a  previous  occasion  m  allusion 
to  politics,  he  quoted  as  applicable  to  his  Grace,  the  well- 
known  boast  of  Wilkes,  who  in  making  love,  would  engage 
against  the  handsomest  fellow  in  England  provided  he  had  a 
month's  start  of  his  rival  to  make  amends  for  his  face.  Pub- 
lic topics  necessarily  formed  the  great  staple  of  these  letters. 
Among  the  number  was  a  proposed  tax  on  Irish  absentees, 
which  became  whispered  abroad  toward  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber; and  in  addition  to  a  private  communication  to  Lord  Bock- 
ingham, eventually  drew  an  able  letter,  now  in  his  works, 
from  Burke  to  Sir  Charles  Bingham  in  Dublin,  who  had  ex* 
pressly  written  for  his  opinion  on  the  subject.  This  opinion 
proved  strongly  against  it.  LordCharlemont  and  other  niends 
to  the  propo^,  were  pretty  well  converted  by  his  arguments  ; 
and  being  seconded  by  a  representation  to  Lord  North  from 
some  of  the  chief  proprietors  resident  in  England  on  the  in- 
justice of  the  measure,  caused  it  to  be  abandoned. 

His  arguments  on  this  question  appear  so  forcible  that 
perhaps  they  are  not  to  be  answered,  at  least  I  have  not 
seen  any  serious  attempt  to  refute  them.  Absenteeism  is  an 
old  grievance  of  Lneland ;  and  as  the  cry  against  it  has  been 
stronger  lately  perhaps  than  ever,  this  letter  is  well  worthy  of 
consideration,  as  proving  that  whatever  may  be  the  remedy 
for  the  evil,  a  direct  tax  of  ten  per  cent  on  non-resident 
landlords  as  was  then  proposed,  is  not  the  most  eligible.  To 
Lord  Bockingham  he  says,  '^  I  never  can  forget  that  I  am 
an  Irishman.  I  flatter  myself,  perhaps;  but  I  think  I 
would  shed  my  blood  rather  than  see  the  limb  I  belong  to 
oppressed  ana  defrauded  of  its  due  nourishment.  But  this 
measure  tends  to  put  us  out  of  our  place,  and  not  to  im« 
prove  us  in  our  natural  situation.  It  is  the  mere  effect  of 
narrowness  and  passion." 
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The  general  resistance  to  authority  at  Boston,  and  the 
destruction  of  the  tea  sent  thither  in  consequence  of  the 
exaction  of  duty«,  made  the  session  of  1774  an  important 
one,  in  consequence  of  the  measures  adopted  by  the  Ministry 
against  the  refractory  port  and  province  of  Massachuseta. 
A  general  feeling  prevailed  at  home,  even  among  many  mem- 
bers of  Opposition,  that  some  punishment  was  necessary. 
Mr.  Burke  however  though  unsupported  by  his  party,  de- 
clared decidedly  against  the  Boston  Port  Bill,  deprecating  it 
in  the  most  solemn  manner  as  partial,  severe,  unjust  towu^ 
the  innocent ;  fraught  with  danger  to  our  authority,  and 
threatening  to  bring  the  question  of  force  at  once  to  issue. 
"  Never,'*  said  he,  •*  did  anything  give  me  more  heart-felt 
sorrow  than  the  present  measure.*'  And  it  proved  unhappily 
as  he  expected  it  would  do,  the  great  turning  point  of  Ameri- 
can politics ;  but  strange  to  say  scarcely  another  man  of  talents 
in  the  House  viewed  the  proceeding  with  similar  alarm; 
another  memorable  instance  of  profound  political  foresight. 

His  private  letters  expressed  the  same  language  as  his 
speeches.  One  of  these  written  at  this  time  (Feb.  177di)  to 
tne  well-known  General  Lee  then  in  America,  but  not  yet 
suspected  of  intending  to  join  the  discontented  in  their 
hostility,  gave  his  sentiments  moderately,  but  explicitly. 

"  It  was  extremely  kind  of  you  to  remember  your  mends 
in  our  dull  worn-out  hemisphere,  among  the  infinite  objects 
of  curiosity  that  are  so  exuberantly  spread  out  before  you  in 
the  vast  field  of  America.  There  is  indeed  abundant  matter, 
both  natural  and  political,  to  give  full  scope  to  a  mind  active 
and  enterprising  like  yours ;  where  so  much  has  been  done 
and  undone  ;  and  where  still  there  is  an  ample  range  for  tm- 
dom  and  mistake; — either  must  produce  considerable  effects 
in  an  affair  of  such  extent  and  importance.  It  would  be  no 
light  mischiefs  and  no  trivial  benefit.  When  one  considers 
what  might  be  done  there,  it  is  truly  miserable  to  think  of 
its  present  distracted  condition.  But  as  the  errors  which 
have  brought  things  into  that  state  of  confusion  are  not 
likely  to  be  corrected  by  any  influence  of  ours  upon  either 
side  of  the  water,  it  is  not  wise  to  speculate  too  much  on  the 
subject.  It  can  have  no  effect  but  to  make  ourselves  uneasy, 
without  any  possible  advantage  to  the  public. 

"  Here,  as  we  have  met,  so  we  continue,  in  the  most  per- 
fect repose.  ••  •   Whether  the  American  afiairs  will  be 
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brouglit  before  us  is  yet  unceTtain.  Saturday,  1  lieard  the 
Massachusets  petition  against  their  governor  and  deputy 
discussed  before  thdl  council.  It  was  spoken  to  very  ably  by 
the  counsel  on  either  side ;  by  Messrs.  Dunning  and  Ijee, 
for  the  province ;  by  Mr.  Wedderbum,  for  the  governors. 
The  latter  uttered  a  furious  philippic  against  poor  Dr.  Frank- 
lin. It  required  all  his  philosophy^  natural  and  acquired,  to 
support  him  against  it.  I  hear  that  the  petition  will  be 
reiected.  The  council  was  the  fullest  of  any  in  our  memory, 
llirty.five  attended." 

On  that  occasion  Dr.  Priestley,  with  whom  he  was  ac- 

?aainted,  tells  the  following  anecdote. — "Qoing  along 
Parliament  Street  on  the  morning  of  the  29th  January, 
1774,  I  met  Mr.  Burke  and  Dr.  Douglas,  Bishop  of  Salis- 
bury, when  the  former  introduced  us  to  each  other  as  men 
of  letters,  and  inquired  whither  I  was  going.  I  replied,  I 
could  say  whither  I  unshed  to  go,  and  on  explaining  it  was 
to  the  Frivy  Council,  he  desired  me  to  accompany  him. 
The  ante-room  proved  to  be  so  fiill  of  persons  on  the  same 
errand  as  ourselves,  that  I  despaired  even  getting  near  the 
door.  '  Keep  &st  hold  of  me,'  said  Mr.  Bu^e,  locking  my 
arm  within  his,  and  forcing  his  way  with  much  difficulty  to 
the  door.  '  You  are  an  excellent  leader,  Mr.  Burke.'  '  I 
wish  others  thought  so  too,'  replied  he.  We  got  in  among 
the  first,  Mr.  Burke  taking  his  stand  behind  the  chair  next 
to  the  President,  and  I  next  to  him." 

To  Lord  Bockingham  his  opinions  were  as  usual  strongly 
expressed.  He  could  not  account  for  the  in&tuation  of  the 
mmistry  and  the  country.  A  robbery  of  any  note  on 
Hounslow,  he  said,  would  excite  more  notice  than  the  riots 
in  America  which  threatened  to  dissever  an  empire.  His 
foresight  however  did  not  pass  unappreciated.  A  vote  of 
thanks  passed  to  him  from  the  Committee  of  Trade  at 
Manchester;  and  another  from  the  African  Company,  for 
his  knowled|;e  and  support  of  various  commercial  measures. 
**  With  admu*ation  ana  respect,"  the  former  flatteringly  said, 
'^we  behold  you.  Sir,  in  the  possession  of  the  most  distin- 
guished abilities;  happier  still  in  the  most  patriotic  appli- 
cation of  them  in  the  service  of  your  country."  While  the 
statesman  felt  thus  gratified,  the  father  was  not  less  so  by  a 
letter  from  the  celebrated  Madame  Du  Defiand  with  pro- 
mising accounts  of  his  son,  who  now  she  said  spoke  French 
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like  hu  natiTe  language.  She  Ukewiae  sent  tho  priw  dis- 
course of  the  year  at  the  Academy,  of  which  she  requested 
his  eincere  opinion. 

The  parliamentary  proceedings  in  vhich  ha  took  a  leading 
part,  were  in  perpetuating  Mr.  Qrenville'e  Election  Bill, 
which  waa  strongly  though  unaccountahly  opposed ;  the 
budget ;  the  Quebec  Government  Bill ;  hille  for  altering  the 
government  of  Massachusete ;  and  the  petitions  to  which 
they  gave  rise.  But  the  distinguishing  feature  of  the  eessiou, 
and  the  greatest  effort  of  oratory  aa  universally  considered, 
which  had  hitherto  been  made  in  the  House  of  Commons,  or 
in  any  other  popular  assembly,  waa  his  speech  on  the  19th 
of  April,  on  a  motion  by  .Mr.  Bose  Fuller  who  usually  aup- 

SQrted  ministry,  whollj  to  repeal  the  obnoxious  tea  duty.  He 
id  not  rise  aa  waa  often  his  practice,  till  the  evening  had 
advanced  and  some  members  were  withdrawn,  who  on  the 
report  of  his  unusual  brilliancy,  hurried  back  to  give  frequent 
and  audible  testimonies  of  admiration  of  his  eloquence  though 
they  would  not  give  him  their  votes.     The  murmura  of  ap- 

Elause  in  the  gallery  it  is  said  were  only  restrained  from 
ursting  out  by  awe  of  the  House.  It  was  on  this  occasion 
after  the  delivery  of  a  particuliu'ly  powerful  passage,  that 
Lord  John  Townshend,  who  had  retired  thither  witn  some 
friends,  exclaimed  aloud,  "  Good  Godl  what  a  man  this  is! 
how  could  he  acquire  such  transcendent  powers  P" 

The  plain,  practical,  common-sense  policy,  recommended 
in  the  following  animated  passage,  drew  from  Mr.  Sampson, 
an  intelligent  American  of  some  weight  in  that  country  and 
much  io  the  conSdence  of  Dr.  Franklin,  a  loud  exclamation 
to  a  friend,  who  sat  at  a  little  distance  in  the  gallery  :  "  Yon 
have  got  a  most  wonderful  man  here ;  he  understands  more 
of  America  than  all  the  rest  of  your  House  put  together." 

"  Let  UB,  Sir,  embrace  some  system  or  other  before  we  end 
this  session.  Do  you  mean  to  tax  America,  and  to  draw  a 
productive  revenue  from  her  P  If  you  do,  speak  out ;  name, 
nx,  ascertain  this  revenue  ;  settle  its  quantity ;  define  its 
objects ;  provide  for  its  collection  ;  and  tueu  fight  when  yon 
have  something  to  fight  for.  If  you  murder — rob ;  if  yon 
kill— take  poaseesion ;  and  do  not  appear  in  the  character  of 
madmen  as  well  as  assassins,  violent,  vindictive,  bloody,  and 
Qrannical,  without  an  object.  But  may  better  coimseto 
guide  youl 
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"Again  and  again,  revert  to  jour  old  principles— seek 
peace  and  ensue  it ;  leave  America,  if  she  has  taxaole  matter 
m  her,  to  tax  herself.*     I  am  not  here  going  into  the  dis-« 
tinctions  of  rights,  nor  attempting  to  mark  their  houndaries. 
I  do  not  enter  into  these  metaphysical  distinctions ;  I  hate 
the  very  sound  of  them.     Leave  the  Americans  as  they 
anciently  stood,  and  these  distinctions,  bom  of  our  unhappy 
contest,  will  die  along  with  it.     They  and  we,  and  their  and 
our  ancestors,  have  been  happy  under  that  system.     Let  the 
memory  of  all  actions  in  contradiction  to  that  good  old  mode, 
on  both  sides,  be  extinguished  for  ever.     Be  content  to  bind 
America  by  laws  of  trade ;  you  have  always  done  it.     Let 
this  be  your  reason  for  binding  their  trade.    Do  not  burthen 
them  with  taxes;  you  were  not  used  to  do  so  from  the 
beginning.     Let  this  be  your  reason  for  not  taxing.    These 
are  the  arguments  of  states  and  kingdoms.     Leave  the  rest 
to  the  schools,  for  there  only  they  may  be  discussed  with 
safety.     But  if  intemperately,  unwisely,  fatally,  you  sophis- 
ticate and  poison  the  very  source  of  government  by  urging 
subtle  deductions,  and  consequences  odious  to  those  you 
govern,  from  the  unlimited  and  illimitable  nature  of  supreme 
sovereignty,  you  will  teach  them  by  these  means  to  call  that 
sovereignty  itself  in  question.     When  you  drive  him  hard, 
the  boar  will  turn  upon  the  hunters.    If  that  sovereignty 
and  their  freedom  cannot  be  reconciled,  which  will  they  take  P 
They  will  cast  your  sovereignty  in  your  face.    No  body  of 
men  will  be  argued  into  slavery.     Sir,  let  the  gentlemen  on 
the  other  side  call  forth  all  their  ability ;  let  the  best  of  them 
get  up  and  tell  me,  what  one  character  of  liberty  the  Ameri- 
cans have,  and  what  one  brand  of  slavery  they  are  free  from, 
if  they  are  bound  in  their  property  and  industry  by  all  the 
restraints  you  can  imagine  on  commerce,  and  at  the  same 
time  are  made  pack-horses  of  every  tax  you  choose  to  impose, 


*  The  opinion  Advanced  by  some  persons,  of  American  repreientativea 
being  sent  to  the  British  senate,  was  scouted  by  Mr.  Burke  some  years 
before.  The  writer  of  Junius's  letters  fully  coincided  with  him ;  and  in  a 
prirate  letter  to  Wilkes,  Sept.  7, 1771,  appeals  to  his  authority  on  the 
question,  in  condemniug^  some  resolutions  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  Society. 
**  If  yon  memn  that  the  Americans  should  be  authorised  to  send  their 
npraentativea  to  the  British  Parliament,  I  shall  be  contented  with  referring 
yon  to  what  Mr.  Burke  has  said  upon  this  subject,  and  will  not  venture  tm 
add  any  thing  of  my  own."—  Woo^falFs  EditUm,  vol.  L  p.  298. 
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without  the  least  share  in  granting  them.  When  they  bear 
the  burthens  of  unlimited  monopoly,  will  you  bring  them  to 
bear  the  burthens  of  unlimited  revenue  too  ?  The  English- 
man in  America  will  feel  that  this  is  slavery ;  that  it  is  leffol 
slavery,  will  be  no  compensation  either  to  his  feelings  or  to 
his  understanding." 

The  merits  of  this  speech  are  of  a  high  and  peculiar  cast ; 
a  force  and  truth  of  argument,  not  to  be  answered — orna- 
ment not  more  than  enough — an  intuitive,  straight-forward 
wisdom,  which  on  all  great  occasions,  seems  never  to  have 
deserted  him — a  range  of  observation  which  nobody  else 
dare  attempt  without  certain  ruin  to  the  speaker  and  to  the 
subject— yet  skilfully  brought  to  bear  upon  the  point  be  baa 
in  view.  To  this  end  even  his  digressions,  his  illustrations, 
his  imagery,  his  narrative  of  measures,  his  exposition  of  our 
true  policy,  his  appeals  to  experience,  his  graphic  sketches 
of  character,  all  forcibly  tend.  Nothing  that  comes  in  his 
way  but  is  converted  to  use.  His  figures  become  arguments ; 
and  when  seeming  most  to  wander  from  the  point,  wheel 
round  and  overpower  us  with  some  new  ana  formidable 
auxiliary  to  reason.  It  is  what  most  of  his  speeches  are,  a 
rare  combination  of  the  constituents  of  eloquence  such  as  no 
other  orator,  foreign  or  native,  ancient  or  modem,  has  been 
able  to  give  us  with  equal  effect. 

As  a  ready  debater  it  added  to  his  fame,  much  being  un- 
questionably extemporaneous;  and  the  first  speech  which 
his  friends  could  persuade  him  to  commit  to  the  press.  For 
this  purpose  he  had  the  use  of  their  notes.  On  the  public 
it  made  a  great  impression  although  strangers  were  usually 
excluded  from  the  debates.  The  censure  of  the  opposite 
party  was  confined  more  to  the  maimer  than  to  the  matter  ; 
and  Lord  North  though  he  negatived  the  motion,  appeared 
80  confounded  or  convinced  by  the  reasoning  of  its  supporter, 
that  earlv  in  the  very  next  session  he  offered  to  repeal  this 
tax,  the  fatal  cause  of  so  much  mischief,  if  that  would  satisfy 
America,  but  the  moment  for  concession  had  passed  away. 

About  the  same  time  his  friend,  poor  Gtudsmith,  died, 
having  scarcely  finished  his  pleasant  poem  of  Betaliation. 
The  character  of  Burke  is  keenly  and  faithfully  drawn,  and 
though  well  known  to  every  reader  of  poetry,  cannot  well  be 
omitted  in  a  memoir  of  him  whom  it  describes.  Allowing 
for  that  exaggeration  and  sarcastic  pleasantry,  which  the 
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lion  called  for,  it  would  be  difficult  to  comprise  more  wit 
and  troth  in  the  same  number  of  lines. 

Here  lies  our  good  Edmund,  whoie  gBiiius  was  suoh. 
We  aoaroely  can  praise  it,  or  blame  it  too  much  ; 
Who,  bom  for  the  universe,  narroired  bis  mind. 
And  to  party  gave  up  what  was  meant  for  mankind. 
Though  fraught  with  all  learning,  yet  straining  his  throat. 
To  persuade  Tommy  Townshend  to  lend  him  a  vote ; 
Who,  too  deep  for  his  hearers,  still  went  on  refining. 
And  thought  of  convincing,  while  they  thought  of  dining ; 
Though  equal  to  all  things,  for  all  things  unfit, 
Too  nice  for  a  statesman,  too  proud  fbr  a  wit ; 
Fbr  a  patriot  too  cool,  for  a  drudge  disobedient. 
And  too  fond  of  the  right,  to  pursue  the  expedient ; 
In  short,  'twas  his  &te,  unemploy'd  or  in  place.  Sir, 
To  eat  mutton  cold,  and  cut  blocks  with  a  raior. 

In  another  part,  comparing  the  different  members  to 
dishes,  he  happuj  writes — 

Oor  Burke  shall  he  tongue,  with  ihe  garnish  of  brains. 

In  the  ''  Haunch  of  Yenison  "  he  again  says — 

-  but  struck  one  quite  dumb, 


With  tidings  that  Johnson  and  Burke  would  not  come ; 
*<  For  I  knew  it,"  he  cried,  "  both  eternally  fail. 
The  one  with  his  speeches,  and  t'other  with  Thrale," 

amid  other  similar  allusions. 

Of  the  lively  and  affectionate  interest  which  he  took  ia 
the  success,  both  in  life  and  in  art,  of  his  prot^g^  Barzy, 
ibimdiuit  proofs  hi^e  been  already  given.  But  he  saw  with 
great  pain  after  the  latter  had  been  resident  a  short  time  in 
Bngknd,  that  peculiar  temper  and  obstinate  humours  would 
in  all  probabihty  mar,  if  not  destroy,  the  effect  of  his  un- 
doubtea  talents.  With  many  great  and  good  qualities,  few 
brother  artists  could  live  lone;  vrith  the  painter  on  terms  of 
aoiity.  lie  was  eccentric  and  self-willea ;  and  scaroelv  any 
man  who  ia  so  is  agreeable  in  society.  He  had  a  harshness 
iiid  freedom  of  expression  in  matters  of  opinion,  which  ear- 
ned him  further  than  he  meant,  and  frequentlv  gave  offence 
when  perhaps  offence  was  not  intended.  He  had  a  mode  of 
thmking  and  acting  of  his  own  in  all  things.  Professing  an 
utter  contempt  for  money,  he  became  often  querulous  and 
iixitable  at  tne  distresses  which  money  alone  could  relieve^ 
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and  felt  the  want  of  that  oonsequenoe  which  after  all,  moiijej 
is  one  of  the  chief  means  of  imparting.  With  a  great  thirst 
for  fsune,  he  would  not  seek  it  on  the  terms  which  general 
opinion  prescribed.  The  world  he  thought  should  conform 
to  his  yiews,  and  not  he  to  those  of  the  world.  He  would 
not  submit  to  paint  portraits,  and  was  therefore  pretty  cer- 
tain of  never  arriying  either  at  popularit]^  or  wealth. 

A  humour  of  his  at  this  moment,  wmch  to  some  might 
have  appeared  like  ingratitude  though  such  was  not  the  case, 
had  nearly  produced  a  breach  between  him  and  his  patron. 
The  latter  wished  to  sit  to  him  for  a  portrait  painted  in  order 
to  gratify  an  old  friend ;  and  calling  on  several  occasions  for 
that  purpose  was  put  off  with  excuses  of  prior  occupation 
or  the  necessity  of  receiving  previous  notice.  This  'Mi, 
Burke,  from  incessant  eng^agements,  could  not  Give.  Two 
years  had  elapsed  when  tne  friend  in  question,  Dr.  Brock- 
lesby,  complaining  of  delay,  and  Burke  having  unexpectedly 
several  hours  to  spare  on  two  successive  days  when  m  town, 
which  the  painter  in  the  indulgence  of  his  whim  would  not 
seize  as  desired,  at  length  addressed  in  order  to  rouse  Hitti^  a 
cold  and  formal  letter  of  remonstrance.  This  had  the  effect^ 
though  he  still  maintained  that  other  artists  required  longer 
notice — an  apology  which  was  soon  disposed  of  by  another 
forcible  and  characteristic  letter  from  the  patron ;  and  the 
picture  was  painted. 

Shortly  after  this,  Mr.  Burke  finding  him  busilv  at  work 
when  he  called  inquired  the  subject,  and  was  told  that  it 
was  a  bagatelle — Toung  Mercury  inventing  the  lyre,  by  ac- 
cidentally finding  a  tortoise-shell  at  brea^  of  day  on  the 
sea-shore :  "  Aye,*'  replied  the  orator,  with  his  accustomed 
promptitude,  "that  is  the  fruit  of  early  rising,— there  is  the 
mdustrious  boy ! — But  I  will  give  you  a  companion  for  it — 
paint  Narcissus  wasting  his  day  in  looking  at  himself  in  a 
fountain — that  will  be  the  idle  boy."  The  picture  was  ac- 
cordingly painted. — In  the  following  year,  the  artist  pre- 
sented a  copy  of  his  Inquiry  into  the  Beal  and  Imaginary 
Obstructions  to  the  Acquisition  of  the  Arts  in  England  to 
the  same  great  critic,  who  returned  a  candid  and  favourable 
opinion  marked  by  his  usual  discrimination,  in  a  letter 
dated  January  1775  from  the  Broad  Sanctuary. 

Among  visitors  to  Ghregones  during  the  summer,  were  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Thrale  and  his  old  friend  Dr.  Johnson  s  when  the 
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latter  after  wandering  one  day  over  the  groundB  in  admins 
tion  succeeded  by  a  reverie,  ezdaimed — 

Non  equidem  inyideo,  miror  niBg^.  , 

which  has  been  construed  into  a  paasing  shadow  of  discon- 
t^it  at  the  superiority  of  his  friend's  fortune.  Johnson, 
however  had  httle  of  envy  about  him.  Burke  nothing  of 
the  insolence  of  ordinary  minds  in  prosperity  to  excite  it. 
For  though  now  leader  of  Opposition,  tne  first  by  far  in 
eloquence  in  Parliament,  second  to  none  in  public  talents  of 
any  kind,  high  in  fame,  in  confidential  connexion  and  friend- 
ship with  the  chief  men  of  the  country,  these  distinctions 
produced  in  him  no  alteration  of  manner.  His  table,  society, 
and  friendship  were  as  open  to  less  fortunate  acquaintance 
as  before^  He  had  passed  them  by  in  the  race  of  life,  but 
did  not  neglect  or  despise  those  of  worth  or  talents  because 
they  were  nearly  lost  m  the  distance. 

At  the  moment  of  parting  when  the  hospitable  master  of 
the  mansion  was  setting  out  on  election  business,  another  sup- 
posed equivocal  speech  escaped  from  the  great  moralist  as  he 
shook  him  cordially  bv  the  hand. — ''Farewell  my  dear  Sir,  and 
remember  that  I  wisn  you  all  the  success  which  ought  to  be 
wished  you,  which  can  possibly  be  wished  you  indeed  by  an 
honest  man."  There  is  nothing  ambiguous  in  this.  Now 
and  then  it  is  true  he  seemed  to  think  that  an  honest  man 
could  scarcelv  wish  well  to  a  Whig ;  but  Mund  as  he  fami- 
liarly called  him,  seldom  came  in  for  any  share  in  this  cen« 
sure.  On  the  contrary,  of  his  public  exertions  he  said,  "  It 
was  commonly  observed  he  spoke  too  often  in  Parliament, 
but  nobody  could  say  he  did  not  speak  well,  but  perhaps  too 
frequently  and  sometimes  too  familiarly.*'  Such,  however, 
must  always  be  the  case  with  a  leader  of  Opposition  as  to 
frequent  speaking.  Mr.  Biurke  with  equal  regard,  defended 
Johnson's  pension  this  session  from  the  attack  of  one  of 
his  own  party,  Mr.  Thomas  Townshend,  in  the  House  of 
Commons. 

The  doctor  launching  out  one  day  in  praise  of  his  friend 
Burke  at  Mr.  Thrale's  at  Streatham,  an  Irish  trader  who 
was  present,  delighted  at  hearing  his  countryman  so 
much  applauded  by  one  whom  he  understood  to  be  the 
wisest  man  in  England,  thought  he  might  add  something  to 
thia  favourite  aubject,     **  GHve  me  leave,  Sir,"  said  he  to 
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Johnson,  ^  to  tell  you  eomething  of  Mr.  Burke.  Mr. 
Burke  went  to  see  the  collieries  in  a  distant  province ;  and  he 
would  go  down  Sir,  into  the  howels  of  the  earth  (in  a  bag), 
and  he  would  examine  every  thing ;  he  went  in  a  bag,  Sir, 
and  ventured  his  life  for  knowledge :  but  he  took  care  of  hia 
clothes  that  they  should  not  be  spoiled,  for  he  went  down  in 
a  bag."  "Well,  Sir,"  replied  Johnson  good  humouredly  in 
allusion  to  the  repetitions  of  this  fact,  "  if  our  friend  Mund 
should  die  in  any  of  these  hazardous  exploits,  you  and  I 
would  write  his  life  and  panegyric  together:  and  your 
chapter  of  it  should  be  entitled  thus,  '  Burke  in  a  bag. 

These  two  remarkable  men  were  perhaps  the  only  persons 
of  their  age,  who  in  acquirements  or  in  original  powers  of 
mind  could  be  compared  with  each  other.  They  had  been  at 
first  labourers  in  the  literary  vineyard ;  they  had  each  ulti- 
mately risen  to  the  highest  eminence  in  different  spheres ; 
they  preserved  at  all  times  sincere  esteem  for  each  other ;  and 
were  rivals  only  in  gaining  the  admiration  of  their  country. 
From  the  first,  Burke  seems  to  have  possessed  a  strong  am- 
bition of  rising  in  public  life  far  above  the  range  accessible 
to  mere  literature  or  even  to  a  profession,  though  that  pro- 
fession was  the  law.  Johnson's  views  had  never  extended 
beyond  simple  independence  and  literary  fame.  The  one  de- 
sired to  ^vem  men,  the  other  to  become  the  monarch  of 
their  books  ;  the  one  dived  deeply  into  their  political  nghts, 
the  other  into  the  matter  of  next  importance  among  aU  na- 
tions — ^their  authors,  language,  and  letters. 

A  strong  cast  of  originality  yet  with  few  points  of  resem- 
blance, distinguish  not  only  their  thoughts,  out  almost  their 
modes  of  thiiSdng,  and  each  has  had  toe  merit  of  founding 
a  style  of  his  own.  Johnson,  seeming^ly  bom  a  logician,  im- 
presses truth  on  the  mind  with  scholastic,  methodical  precision 
which  seldom  fails  effect.  More  careless  of  arrangement 
yet  with  not  less  power,  Burke  assumes  a  more  popular 
manner,  giving  to  his  views  more  ingenuity,  more  novelty, 
and  on  the  whole  more  variety.  The  reasomng  of  the  former 
is  marshalled  with  the  exactness  of  a  heraldic  procession,  or 
the  rank  and  file  of  an  army,  one  in  the  rear  of  another  ac- 
cording to  their  importance  or  power  of  producing  effect. 
The  latter  disregarding  such  precise  discipline,  makes  up  in 
*'he  incessant  and  unexpected  nature  of  his  assaults  what  he 
^ants  in  more  formal  array.    We  can  anticipate  Johnaon*! 
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mode  of  attack,  but  not  Burke's,  for  careless  of  the  order  of 
the  battle  of  the  schools,  he  charges  at  once  front,  flankfp 
and  rear!  and  his  unwearied  perseverance  in  returning  to 
the  combat  on  every  accessible  point,  pretty  commonly  in- 
sures him  the  victory.  The  former  arguea  like  an  acade- 
mical teacher ;  the  latter  like  what  he  was  and  what  nature 
had  intended  him  for — an  orator.  The  labours  of  the  former 
were  addressed  to  the  closet ;  of  the  latter  most  frequently 
to  a  popular  assembly ;  and  each  chose  the  mode  best  calcu- 
lated for  his  purpose. 

Both  were  remarkable  for  subtlety  and  vigour  of  reasoning 
whenever  the  occasion  required  them.  In  copiousness  ana 
variety  of  language  adapted  to  every  subject,  and  to  every 
capacity,  Burke  is  generally  admitted  to  possess  the  advan- 
tage. In  style  he  has  no  stiffness,  less  mannerism,  less 
seeming  labour,  and  scarcely  any  affectation ;  in  perspicuity 
they  are  both  admirable.  Johnson  had  on  the  whole 
more  erudition;  Burke,  inexhaustible  powers  of  imagina- 
tion. Johnson  possessed  a  pungent,  caustic,  wit ;  Burke 
a  more  playful,  sarcastic  humour ;  in  the  exerdse  of  which 
both  were  occasionally  keen  or  broad  enough.  Johnson, 
had  his  original  pursuits  inclined  that  way,  would  have 
made  no  ordinary  politician.  Burke  was  confessedly  a 
master  in  the  science.  In  the  philosophy  of  it  he  is  the 
first  in  the  English  language  or  perhaps  in  any  other ;  and 
in  practice  durmg  the  long  period  of  his  public  career,  was 
second  to  none.  Added  to  these  were  his  splendid  oratorical 
powers,  to  which  Johnson  had  no  pretension.  With  a  latent 
hankering  after  abstractions,  the  one  in  lo&;ical,  the  other  in 
metaphysical  subtleties,  both  had  the  good  sense  utterly  to 
discard  them  when  treating  of  the  practical  business  of 
men. 

They  were  distinguished  for  possessing  a  large  share  of 
general  knowledge,  accurate  views  of  life,  social  and  conver- 
sational powers  instructive  in  no  common  degree — and  in 
the  instance  of  Johnson  never  excelled.  They  understood 
the  heart  of  man  and  his  springs  of  action  perfectly,  from 
their  constant  intercourse  with  every  class  of  society.  Con- 
scientious and  moral  in  private  life,  both  were  zealous  in 
guarding  from  danger  the  established  religion  of  their  coun- 
try ;  and  in  the  case  of  Burke,  with  the  utmost  liberality  to 
eveiy  class  of  dissenters.    Johnson's  censures  and  aversions 
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eren  on  trifling  occasions,  were  sometimeB  marked  bj  rude^ 
ness  and  ferocity.  Burke,  with  more  amenity  of  manners 
and  regard  to  the  forms  of  society,  rarely  permitted  his  na- 
tural ardour  of  feeline  to  hurry  him  into  coarseness  in 
private  life ;  and  on  public  occasions  only  where  great  inte- 
rests were  at  stake  and  where  delicacy  was  neither  necessary 
nor  deserved. 

Viewed  in  every  light,  both  were  men  of  such  powers  of 
mind,  as  we  rarely  see,  from  whom  no  species  of  «eam- 
ing  was  hidden,  and  to  whom  scarcely  any  natural  gift 
hfd  been  denied ;  who  had  grasped  at  all  Iniowledge  with 
avaricious  eagerness,  and  had  proved  themselves  not  less  able 
to  acquire  than  qualified  to  use  this  intellectual  wealth. 
None  were  more  hberal  in  communicating  it  to  others,  with- 
out that  affectation  of  superiority  in  Burke  at  least,  which 
renders  the  acquisitions  of  pedants  oppressive,  and  their 
intercourse  repulsive.  Whether  leammg,  life,  manners, 
politics,  books,  or  men  was  the  subject — ^whether  wisdom 
was  to  be  taught  by  precept  and  example,  or  recreation  pro« 
moted  by  amusing  and  instructive  conversation  ^they  were 
all  to  be  enjoyed  m  the  evening  societies  of  these  celeorated 
friends. 

The  dissolution  of  Parliament  in  autumn  threatened  to 
leave  him  without  a  seat.  Lord  Vemey,  pressed  by  involve* 
ments  which  Burke  knew  and  feelingly  regretted,  could  no 
lon£;er  return  him.  Some  active  admirers  had  talked,  if  not 
decided,  that  he  should  stand  for  Westminster  on  the  popu- 
lar  interest,  and  among  these  was  Wilkes,  who  however  on 
Lord  Mahon's  being  started,  for^t  his  own  proposition,  or 
as  Burke  phrases  it  to  Lord  Rockingham,  "  my  finend  found 
the  great  patriot's  memory  as  treacherous  as  everything  else 
about  him."  A  fit  of  despondency  at  this  time  was  only 
conquered  by  natural  good  spirits  and  determined  energy. 
He  saw  only  private  life  before  him ;  but  whether  so  or  not» 
resolved  that  nothing  should  interfere  with  perfect  indepen- 
dence of  conduct  and  opinion.  To  the  same  nobleman  he 
wrote, ''  Whether  I  ought  not  totaUy  to  abandon  this  public 
station  for  which  I  am  so  unfit,  and  have  of  course  been  so 
unfortunate,  I  know  not.  •  •  *  Most  assuredly  I  will 
never  put  my  feet  within  the  doors  of  St.  Stephen's  Chapel 
without  being  aa  much  my  own  master  as  hitherto  I  hsfB 
lea^  and  at  uberty  to  pursue  the  same  course." 
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A  glimmering  of  expectation  had  indeed  flitted  before 
him  two  months  previously,  thoush  for  the  moment  no  more 
than  a  glimmer.  The  Bev.  Dr.  Wilson,  an  Irish  clergyman 
resident  for  some  time  at  Clifton  Hot  Wells  for  health, 
mrote  hmi  two  letters,  saying  that  several  eminent  merchants 
had  him  privately  in  view  for  Bristol  in  conjunction  with  Mr. 
Cruger  just  arrived  from  New  York.  Ghreat  secresy  was  en- 
joined ;  but  after  a  short  time  this  transient  hope  seemed 
extinguished,  when  an  offer  from  Lord  Eockinsham  sent  him 
off  to  the  electors  of  Malton.  A  small,  though  not  an 
uncommon  incident  of  the  time,  diversified  the  commence- 
ment of  the  journey.  Two  highwaymen  robbed  him  of  ten 
guineas  on  Fmcbley  Common,  and  his  servant  of  his  watch. 
Malton,  however,  was  reached  without  further  misadventure 
where  he  was  duly  elected  its  representative. 

The  late  gleam  of  popularity  had  in  the  meantime  grown 
into  a  flame.  While  expressmg  his  acknowledgments  for 
the  honour  done  him,  and  on  the  point  of  sitting  down  at 
dinner,  a  deputation  from  the  merchants  of  Bristol  who  had 
travelled  rapidly  to  London  and  from  London  to  Yorkshire, 
in  search  of  him,  arrived  to  propose  his  becoming  a  candi- 
date for  their  city,  or  rather  to  accede  to  the  nomination, 
which  had  been  already  made  by  the  leading  men  there. 
ThiSy  to  one  who  had  occasionally  shown  less  regard  for 
popularity  than  prudence  demanded,  was  an  unexpected 
nonour — too  hanasome  in  itself  and  in  the  mode  conferred 
to  be  refused.  It  was  an  offering  solely  to  his  public  merits 
and  commercial  knowledge ;  and  the  favour  was  enhanced  by 
the  promise  of  being  returned  free  of  expense)  an  essential 
consideration  to  a  man  of  his  confined  fortune. 

Obtaining  the  ready  assent  of  his  Malton  friends  to  this 
change  of  destination,  he  set  off  at  six  o'clock  in  the  evenii^ 
of  Tuesday,  and  travelling  night  and  day  arrived  about  haL^ 
past  two  on  Thursday  the  thirteenth  of  October,  and  the 
sixth  day  of  the  poll,  a  distance  then  of  about  230  miles. 
He  dr^ve  to  the  house  of  the  Mayor,  but  not  finding  him  at 
home  proceeded  to  the  GuildhaU,  where  ascencung  the 
hustings,  and  saluting  the  electors,  sheriffs,  and  other  can- 
didates, he  reposed  for  a  few  minutes  being  utterly  ex- 
hausted by  fatigue  and  want  of  sleep,  and  then  addressed 
the  citizens  in  a  speech  which  met  with  great  approbation. 
JEUchard  Burke,  who  had  gone  thither  from  London  to  act  in 
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hi8  absence,  writing  October  llth^  says,  '^Edmnnd  did  not 
know  the  face  of  one  of  the  Bristoliims  six  dajB  ago ;  and 
on  this  day  he  knows  but  two." 

After  a  contest  protracted  to  the  last  moment,  he  was  r&> 
turned  on  the  third  of  November.  In  a  powerful  address  of 
thanks  delivered  on  the  occasion,  he  exhibited  what  many 
thought  too  rigid  a  degree  of  independence  on  being  pressed 
as  to  whether  he  meant  to  vote  in  Parliament  according  to 
his  own  opinion,  or  to  the  wishes  of  his  constituents.  The 
question  at  such  a  moment  was  vexatious  enough ;  for  a  ne- 
gative might  imply  on  his  part  something  like  ingratitude. 
jDut  above  all  evasion  or  temporiEins:,  he  respectfully  though 
firmly,  claimed  the  privilege  at  au  times  of  following  the 
dictates  of  his  own  opinions  and  conscience.  His  reasons, 
among  the  more  reflecting  class  of  politicians,  have  set  the 
question  for  ever  at  rest.  No  one  has  thought  it  necessary 
to  add  to  them,  or  prudent  to  answer  them ;  although  he 
complained  at  the  moment  of  want  of  time  and  preparation 
for  the  discussion.  The  speech  is  well  worth  perusal  by  all 
placed  in  the  sometimes  conflicting  positions  of  electors  and 
candidates. 

An  instance  of  his  promptitude  to  seize  any  incident  that 
offered  to  aid  or  illustrate  his  aim  at  the  mom^it,  was  told 
frequently  by  the  eminent  Dissenting  divine  Bobert  Hall, 
as  having  come  under  his  own  knowledge.  While  canvassing 
Bristol,  Burke  and  his  friends  entered  a  house  where  the  wife 
of  the  owner  was  reading  her  Bible.  ''I  have  called.  Madam, 
to  solicit  the  fiivour  ofyour  husbai^d's  vote  and  interest  in 
the  present  election.  1  ou,  I  perceive,"  placing  his  finger  on 
a  passage  that  caught  his  eye,  '  are  making  your  calling  and 
election  eure.*  " 

Not  BO  was  the  wit  of  his  brother  candidate,  Mr.  Cruger, 
a  merchant  in  the  American  trade,  who,  at  the  conclusion  of 
one  of  Mr.  Burke's  eloouent  harangues,  finding  nothing  to 
add,  or  perhaps  as  he  thought  to  add  with  effect,  exclaimed 
earnestly  in  the  language  of  the  counting-house,  "  I  say 
ditto  to  Mr.  Burke  —I  say  ditto  to  Mr.  Burke."  With  such 
an  example,  before  him  however  he  must  have  improved 
materially  in  the  art  of  delivering  his  sentiments  in  public^ 
for  in  the  succeeding  session  he  spoke  on  American  businen 
■everal  times  with  sufficient  spirit. 
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CHAPTBE  VI. 

Fnliuiieiitarj  Bqiqimb— Speech  on  American  Conciliation' Anecdote 
of  Dn.  Franklin,  Prieetley,  and  Mr.  Hartley— Bonnd  Robin  on  Gold- 
amith's  Epitaph — Epitaph  on  Mr.  Dowdeewell.— Use  of  a  gpood  Bpeeck 
in  Parliament — Letters  to  the  Sheriffs  and  two  gentlemen  of  Bristol-^ 
To  Lord  Charlemont,  Barry,  Mr.  Francis,  Mr.  Fox,  Dr.  Robertson— 
Speeches  on  the  Address  and  Employment  of  the  Indians — Statue  pro- 
posed in  DabUn— Admiral  Keppel— Letter  to  Sir  William  Jonf*. 

It  was  the  common  lot  of  Mr.  fiurke  during  much  of  his 
political  life,  to  see  fulfilled  in  the  recess  the  predictions  he 
nad  made  during  the  preceding  session.  So  was  it  with  the 
scheme  for  shutting  up  the  port  of  Boston,  which  more  than 
jealised  his  worst  anticipations.  The  result  was  a  concen- 
tration of  the  most  turbulent  spirits  of  the  colonies  into  a 
congress,  where  almost  at  their  nrst  meeting  and  wholly  un- 
known to  their  constituents,  was  laid  the  plan  of  total  sepi^ 
ration  firom  the  mother-country. 

At  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  Lord  Bockingham  again 
contemplated  a  system  of  inaction  by  Opposition,  which  was 
howerer  successfullj  combated  by  Burke  in  a  letter  written 
to  him  in  the  end  of  December.  A  variety  of  petitions 
firom  merchants  and  manufacturers,  deprecating  hostilities, 
flowed  into  the  House  of  Commons,  which  were  strenuously 
though  inefiectuallj  seconded  by  the  Member  for  Bristol. 
The  reports  which  exist  of  four  or  five  of  the  speeches  on 
tiiese  petitions  though  extremely  scanty,  give  some  idea  of  the 
vehemence  and  ingenuity  with  which  he  opposed  the  hostile 
^irit  toward  America,  and  the  variety  of  matter  brought  to 
Dear  upon  the  question.  In  concluding  an  animated  harangue 
^26th  of  Jan.  1775,)  he  used  a  beautiful  illustration  which 
drew  great  applause,  of  an  archer  about  to  direct  an  arrow 
to  the  heart  of  his  enemy,  but  found  that  in  his  adversary's 
arms  was  enfolded  his  own  child.  This  incident  he  recom* 
mended  with  cautionary  admonition  to  those  statesmen  who 
had  in  contemplation  the  destruction  of  America,  unmindful 
that  they  could  not  accomplish  so  baneful  a  purpose,  without 
at  the  same  time  plunging  a  dagger  into  the  vitals  of  Qreat 
Britain.  **  Let  your  commerce,"  said  he,  "  come  before  yon 
— see  whether  it  be  not  your  child  that  America  has  in  its 
of  what  value  that  child  is— examine  and  consider 
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whether  you  ought  to  shoot — and  if  you  must  shoot,  shoot 
so  as  to  avoid  wounding  what  is  dearest  to  70U  in  the  world. 
— Without  examining  your  trade  you  cannot  do  this." 

For  his  exertions  on  these  occasions  a  handsome  letter  of 
thanks  was  forwarded,  signed  hy  fifteen  of  the  principal 
merchants  of  Birmingham. 

Two  more  important,  though  indirect,  tributes  to  his 
public  wisdom  appeared  soon  afterward  in  the  proceedings  of 
the  House  of  Lords.  One,  the  declaratory  act  of  1766  said 
to  be  chiefly  his  and  censured  then  by  Lord  Chatham,  was 
now  adopted  by  his  Lordship  as  the  groundwork  of  a  plan 
which  he  brought  forward  in  the  Lords  to  conciliate  America. 
The  other  respected  the  taxation  of  that  country  which  Mr. 
Burke  had  so  long  ineffectually  reprobated,  when  on  an 
incidental  aUusion  to  that  measure.  Lords  North,  Mansfield, 
Camden,  the  Duke  of  Qrafton  and  others,  aU  of  whom  were 
advisers  of  the  Crown  at  the  time  it  was  adopted,  now  to  the 
surprise  of  the  nation  utterly  and  angrily  disclaimed  having 
taken  any  part  in  its  origin.  The  subsequent  evidence 
of  Mr.  Penn,  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords,  also  seemed 
to  imply  that  America  would  have  been  quiet  had  things  re- 
mained on  the  footing  left  by  the  Bockingham  Administration. 

Undeterred  bythe  failure  just  alluded  to  of  Lord  Chatham's 
scheme  in  the  House  of  Lords  for  quieting  the  troubles  in 
America,  Mr.  Burke  on  the  22d  of  Mkrch,  1775,  introduced 
his  celebrated  thirteen  propositions  to  accomplish  the  same 
object,  urged  to  the  attempt  it  appears  by  the  persuasions 
of  Mr.  Bose  Fuller,  whose  motion  for  the  abolition  of  the 
tea  duty  he  had  supported  the  preceding  vear.  His  re- 
luctance to  come  forward  on  this  occasion  ana  the  aim  of  the 
measure  itself,  were  stated  with  modesty  vet  force.  Strangers, 
as  had  been  the  case  in  others  of  his  best  speeches,  were 
rigidlv  excluded  by  the  standing  orders.  The  public  at  large 
theretore  knew  imperfectly  what  was  said.  Truth  thus  lost  its 
main  influence,  and  eloquence  much  of  its  power,  where  few 
were  to  hear  them  but  a  hostile  ministerial  audience.  Of  this 
he  often,  sometimes  humourously  sometimes  indignantly, 
complained;  and  it  will  account  for  the  little  weight  for 
some  time  given  to  his  opinions  excepting  by  the  intelligent 
few,  who  fullv  imderstood  the  subjects  and  rendered  him 
their  meed  of  admiration.  He  divided  on  this  occasion  only 
78 — then  indeed  considered  a  large  minority. 
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Of  the  moral  ai.d  physical  character  of  America  he  had 
sained  bo  perfect  an  acquaintance,  that  the  sketch  then  drawn 
Doth  of  the  countrj  and  people,  though  so  many  years  haye 
elapsed,  is  nearly  as  fresh  and  accurate  as  any  oi  the  present 
day,  and  is  in  fact  sometimes  quoted  hy  those  who  write  upon 
the  United  States.  It  had  heen  as  we  haye  seen,  an  early  sub- 
ject for  his  pen ;  his  opinions  had  heen  formed  he  expressly 
tells  us,  before  he  entered  Parliament;  the  subject  had 
been  one  of  frequent  deliberation  wl\ile  there;  and  its 
importance  induced  him  fayoured  by  his  connexion  with  the 
country  as  colonial  agent,  to  consult  eyeiy  source  of  informa- 
tion written  and  oral,  in  order  to  become  master  of  the 
points  in  dispute,  and  guided  by  circumstances  to  point  out 
the  wisest  policy  for  England  to  pursue.  The  case  was 
different  with  the  Ministiy,  or  rather  the  succession  of 
Ministries,  of  the  day,  who  flitting  into  and  out  of  the 
Cabinet  l^e  the  shadowy  figures  of  a  magic  lantern,  had 
Kttle  time  for  maturing  a  pkn,  and  scarcely  for  continuiiy 
of  thought  on  the  subject. 

Hia  opinions  were  strengthened  by  yarious  priyate  state- 
ments reoeiyed  fr^m  that  country,  of  which  he  had  many. 
Among  others  was  a  lon^  one  reoeiyed  in  Januaiy  from 
Greneral  Lee  already  mentioned,  so  clear  and  comprehensiye 
on  the  unanimity  which  actuated  the  American  people  in  the 
spirit  of  resistance,  their  military  feeling  and  resources,  that 
it  must  haye  made  no  small  impression  on  an  inquiring 
statesman,  though  tinged  perhaps  by  some  republican  feelings 
in  the  writer.  Its  spirit  howeyer  was  deprecatory,  not 
hostile ;  and  the  results  proyed  his  anticipation  but  too 
true. 

The  yiews  of  Burke  on  the  general  question  at  this  time 
may  be  stated  in  a  few  words,  as  by  some  who  eyen  profess 
to  write  history,  they  are  sometimes  misrepresented  or  mis- 
imderstood. 

America  had  imperceptibly  become  a  great  country  without 
seeming  to  aim  at,  or  scarcely  to  know  it—formed  for  strength 
as  some  men  are  bom  to  honours  b^  a  decree  beyond  their 
own  control.  It  was  unwise  to  irritate  her  to  hostile  exer- 
tion of  this  strength  by  injudicious  imposts,  when  her  natural 
inclination  was  for  peace  and  trade ;  she  might  be  influenced 
hj  mildness  and  persuasion,  but  would  probably  resist  any 
thing  resembling  arbitrary  command. 


/ 
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He  contended  for  the  general  supremacr  of  Parliament 
and  the  imperial  rights  of  the  Crown  as  unaoubted,  though 
these  should  be  exercised  with  great  reserre  over,  not  a 
colonj  but  a  nation,  situated  at  a  great  distance  and  difficult 
if  it  were  at  all  possible,  to  coerce.  In  compliance  with  the 
unanimous  feeling  of  the  people  of  that  nation,  aU  the  internal 
details  especially  that  of  taxation,  should  remain  as  hitherto 
with  then*  provincial  assemblies;  that  a  parliamentary 
revenue  sucn  as  now  aimed  at,  was  next  to  impossible. 
England  had  never  enjoyed  and  never  would  enjoy,  a  direct 
productive  revenue  from  any  colony,  but  at  all  events  to 
trust  for  it  rather  to  voluntary  grants  as  in  Ireland,  than  to 
authoritative  requisitions :  that  all  harsh  acts  be  repealed : 
that  the  colonies  be  placed  on  the  same  footing  toward  the 
mother-country  as  in  1766 ;  that  a  feeling  of  friendly  con- 
cession alone  could  govern  a  people  free  in  spirit  and  in  &ct^ 
spread  over  a  vast  extent  or  countiT,  and  increasing  at  an 
unusual  rate  in  numbers.  Peace  should  be  sought  in  the 
spirit  of  peace,  not  in  severe  parliamentary^  enactments ;  and 
quoted  as  examples  of  the  success  of  lement  measures,  the 
mstances  of  Ireland,  Wales,  Chester,  and  Durham :  that  the 
rights  of  taxation  being  relinquished,  all  moderate  men  would 
be  conciliated ;  but  if  more  than  all  these  should  be  required, 
then  it  would  be  time  for  us  to  turn  round  with  a  decided 
ne^tive. 

The  speech  by  which  the  propositions  were  recommended, 
known  as  that  on  American  Conciliation,  excited  general 
admiration,  and  in  power  did  not  fall  short  of  that  of  the 
preceding  year.  Lord  Chatham,  when  asked  his  opinion  at 
the  time,  replied, ''  it  is  very  seasonable,  very  reasonable,  and 
very  eloquent."  Mr.  Fox  nearly  twenty  years  afterwards, 
applving  its  views  to  Parliamentary  Eeform  said,  "Let 
gentlemen  read  this  speech  by  day,  and  meditate  upon  it  bj 
night ;  let  them  peruse  it  a^m  and  again,  study  it,  imprint 
it  on  their  minds,  impress  it  upon  their  hearts— they  would 
there  learn  that  representation  was  the  sovereign  remedy  for 
every  evil." 

Lord  Erskine  also  at  Edinburgh,  touching  on  the  same 
theme  observed,  "  It  could  only  proceed  from  this  cause  (the 
alleged  corruption  of  Parliament),  that  the  immortal  orations 
of  Burke  against  the  American  war  did  not  produce  as  genera] 
conviction  as  they  did  unmingled  admiration."  This  peiluipa 
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waa  not  wholly  correct.  Mr.  Burke  himself,  when  removed 
from  the  heat  of  debate  more  than  once  candidly  confessed, 
that  the  comitry  gentlemen  wanted  a  partner  in  bearing  the 
burden  of  taxation ;  the  King  wished  to  see  obedient  snjbrjects 
father  than  independent  allies ;  the  body  of  the  nation  which 
was  as  jealous  of  undisputed  sovereignty  as  either,  fully  se» 
eonded  their  views ;  and  the  wisdom  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons alone  unsupported  by  the  people,  at  length  put  an  end 
to  the  contest. 

Towards  the  dose  of  the  session  after  three  months 
afanost  daily  discussion  of  American  affairs,  he  presented  a 
remonstrance  from  New  York,  hitherto  a  quiet  and  loyal 
colony,  upon  the  harshness  shown  to  her  sister  states.  Ijiis 
met  with  the  same  reception  from  the  Ministry  as  the  other 
immmerable  petitions  and  agents  did  from  Lords,  Commons, 
and  Privy  Council ;  that  is,  few  of  them  were  received  and 
none  deigned  to  be  answered. 

In  the  mean  time,  first  blood  was  drawn  in  the  colonies 
It  Lexington  and  Concord ;  followed  by  the  fight  of  Bunker's 
HiU ;  the  raising  of  regular  armies ;  the  appointment  of 
General  Washington  as  Commander-in-chief;  and  other 
consequent  measures,  which  left  the  chance  of  accommodation 
nearly  hopeless.  The  rejection  of  all  petitions  tended  much 
to  ahenation  of  the  puolic  feeling  in  America ;  increased 
perhaps  by  the  severity  shown  to  so  popular  a  man  as  Dr. 
Franuin  before  the  Privy  Council  the  preceding  year,  oc 
the  Massachusets  petition  against  the  governor  and  deputy- 
tremor  of  the  province.  To  this  Mr.  Burke  had  alluded 
m  the  letter  to  General  Lee  in  1774,  without  venturing  to 
comment  on  it  with  his  usual  prophetic  ingenuity  and  force. 

Br.  FrankUn  whom  he  had  Known  for  several  years,  gave, 
for  80  wary  a  politician,  an  unusual  proof  of  esteem  and  con- 
fidence, by  calling  upon  him  in  April  of  this  year  (1775),  the 
day  previous  to  finally  quitting  London,  and  opening  his 
mina  without  apparent  reserve.  The  doctor  saia  he  looked 
to  the  approacnmg  contest  with  the  most  painful  feelings. 
Nothing  could  give  him  more  sorrow  than  that  separation 
between  the  mother  u)untiy  and  colonies,  which  now  seemed 
iooritable  from  the  obstinate  and  unaccommodating  temper 
of  England ;  adding,  that  America  had  enjoyed  many  happy 
days  under  her  rule  previous  to  this  unhappy  dispute,  ana 
might  poeaibly  never  see  such  again. 
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Among  ouraelves,  disseiiBioiiB  on  account  of  tbiB  agitating 
topic  ran  high.  The  old  distinctions  of  Whig  and  Tory  were 
revived  with  all  their  original  acrimony,  and  Mr.  Burke  as 
the  oracle  of  the  former,  came  in  for  a  large  share  of  censure, 
particularlv  from  Dean  Tucker,  who  represented  him  as  the 
most  artful  reasoner  living ;  one  who  could  amuse  with  tropesi 
and  figures,  and  fine  words,  without  allowing  his  design  to 
be  seen,  till  he  had  entrapped  the  hearer  or  reader  irrecover- 
ablj  in  the  meshes  of  his  argument.  Other  political  writers 
joined  in  the  cry,  who  admitting  his  extraordinary  powers, 
afiected  to  consider  them  degradea  by  his  becoming  so  detesr- 
mined  a  party  man,  and  partisan  of  the  contumacious  colonies. 

Several  even  of  his  friends  inconsiderately  appeared  to  join 
in  the  latter  opinion,  as  if  it  were  possible  K)r  any  leading 
English  statesman  to  be  otherwise  than  what  is  termed  a 
party  man.  He  who  expects  to  lead  in  political  life  must  of 
a  necessity  on  first  entering  into  it,  either  form  a  party  of 
his  own  or  attach  himself  to  one  of  the  two  great  cuvisions 
in  the  state.  Though  the  choice  of  such  associates  rests 
with  himself,  it  is  oftener  determined,  especially  among  young 
men  of  rank,  by  the  politics  of  his  fhends  or  family  con- 
nexions. Should  he  profess  perfect  independence  on  all 
points,  he  will  find  little  or  very  nollow  support  in  an  assembly 
where  above  all  others,  some  certain  support  is  necessary. 
Without  it,  he  cannot  calculate  on  the  humble  merit  of  being 
merely  useful,  and  certainly  cannot  become  great.  With  tk 
party  on  the  contrary,  he  may  rise  into  consequence.  He 
naa  the  advantage  of  profiting  by  older  heads  and  minda 
equal  if  not  superior  to  nis  own ;  and  to  use  the  language  of 
Burke  on  another  occasion,  *'  he  who  profits  by  an  equal 
understanding,  doubles  the  power  of  his  own.'*  Scarcely  any 
man  jumps  into  Parliament  an  able  statesman,  more  than  he 
can  start  at  the  bar  with  his  first  brief  an  accomplished  lawyer, 
or  enter  the  field  with  his  ensign's  commission  a  finished 
soldier.  He  must  first  learn  to  submit  and  to  serve,  and  in 
time  may  acquire  the  skill  to  command.  It  is  useless,  there- 
fore, to  complain  of  a  politician  being  a  partrv  man.  We 
may  as  well  complain  that  the  independence  of  the  limbs  ia 
sacrificed  by  being  affixed  to  the  body,  without  remembering 
that  it  is  imion  alone  which  makes  either  useful. 

Among  his  other  labours  was  that  of  drawing  up  proteatv 
for  the  opposition  Peers,  two  of  which  were  required  in 
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February  hj  the  Duke  of  Biehmond ;  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  he  mmished  all  that  proceeded  from  the  Bockingham 
party  up  to  the  death  of  the  Marquis.    During  the  summer^ 
ne  made  a  short  excursion  to  Bristol,  rather  to  please  his  con- 
stituents than  himself,  besides  a  few  visits  to  some  of  the 
influential  members  of  the  party.  But  from  an  extensive  cor- 
respondence on  various  sumects,  it  would  seem  as  if  he  was 
rarely  without  a  pen  in  his  hand.  Complimentary  letters  and 
in  return  occasional  dedications  of  books  were  not  wanting* 
Lord  North  sometimes  was  civil  enough  to  give  him  notice 
of  approaching  motions ;  Dr.  ErankHn  wrote  from  Phila- 
delphia that  his  health  formed  a  toast  at  their  dinners ;  Mrs. 
Dowdeswell  requested  an  epitaph  for  her  husband;  Lord 
Bockingham  the  draught  of  a  general  protest  from  opposition 
Lords  against  the  measures  of  Ministrv ;  Lords  Abingdon 
and  Craven  the  form  of  a  petition  from  Berkshire ;  the  Duke 
of  Biehmond,  and  some  eminent  mercantile  men  wrote  letters 
^>re88ive  of  their  admiration  of  his  wisdom  and  eloquence ; 
while  the  former  in  evidence  of  his  sincerity  begged  of  him 
to  sit  to  Bomney  for  his  picture.    Nothing  could  be  mora 
flattering  than  the  universal  estimate  formed  of  his  powers. 
He  neemed  to  be  thought  capable  of  doing  everything  well, 
and  his  shoulders  sufficiently  strong  to  bear  any  amount  of 
labour.    He  would  not  however  comply  with  the  wish  of  the 
American  Congress  and  its  agents  in  London  to  present  their 
petition  to  Lord  Dartmouth,  on  the  ground  that  New  York 
for  which  he  acted  had  not  joined  the  Congress.    One  of  his 
observations  at  this  time  exhibits  the  degree  of  foresight 
evinced  on  all  great  questions.  Lord  Bockingham  had  written 
to  him  that  the  King  and  people  would  soon  see  the  error 
of  their  conduct  to  America.    His  reply  was, — ''  I  do  not 
think  that  weeks,  or  even  months,  or  years,  will  bring  the 
Monarch,  the  Ministers,  or  the  People,  to  feeling — such  a  feel- 
ing! mean  as  tends  to  amendment  or  alteration  of  system.'* 
His  father-in-law  Dr.  Nugent,  died  in  Suffolk  Street  in 
November,  a  worthy  and  intelligent  man,  who  Dr.  Johnson 
not  only  loved,  but  used  to  profess  himself  proud  of  believing 
he  stood  high  in  his  esteem.    He  was  the  author  of  a  new 
theory  of  Hydrophobia,  and  is  often  mistaken  for  Dr.  Nugent, 
who  published  his  travels,  a  translation  of  Benvenuto  Cellini, 
and  other  works.     In  December,  he  lost  another  valued 
friend  and  warm  admirer  in  Admiral  Sir  Charles  SaunderSi 
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pronouncmg  on  the  same  evemng,  an  animated  apostropbe  to 
nis  memory  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

Tbe  coercive  spirit  manifested  in  the  Address  at  the 
opening  of  the  session,  brought  him  forward  in  a  forcible 
appeal  to  the  House  to  pause  in  measures  of  force ;  suppli- 
cating Ministry  to  assume  some  other  tone  than  that  of 
violence, — ^not  to  let  England  come  to  the  discussion,  like 
the  irritated  porcupine  with  its  quills,  armed  all  over  with 
angry  acts  of  Parliament.  Several  petitions  from  the 
clothiers  of  Wiltshire  gave  him  the  opportunity  of  proposing, 
on  the  16th  of  November,  1775,  a  new  conciliatory  scheme, 
grounded  on  the  model  of  the  statute  of  Edward  I.  de  ta/^ 
lagio  non  eoneedendo. 

Three  plans  he  said  were  afloat  for  quieting  America. 
First,  simple  war  in  order  to  a  {lerfect  conquest ;  secondly, 
a  mixture  of  war  and  treaty ;  thirdly,  the  best  and  in  hia 
opinion  only  practicable  mode,  peace  founded  on  concession. 
Among  other  things  he  suggested  the  renunciation  of  taxation, 
the  repeal  of  all  obnoxious  laws  since  1766,  a  general  amnesty 
and  recognition  of  the  Congress,  in  order  to  a  final  adjust- 
ment of  grievances.  A  change  in  all  these  points  he  would 
not  conceal,  necessarily  involved  a  change  in  the  Ministers 
who  had  brought  the  country  into  the  dilemma.  Of  this 
speech  which  occupied  three  hours  and  twenty  minutes  in  the 
delivery,  and  was  said  by  many  who  heard  it  to  possess 
singular  vigour  and  originality  embracing  a  vast  compass  of 
matter  British  and  American,  only  a  poor  abstract  remains. 
It  brought  forward  all  the  talents  of  the  House  in  a  spirit 
of  emulative  ingenuity,  to  the  discussion ;  and  the  division 
was  the  strongest  thsi  Opposition  had  been  yet  enabled  to 
muster  on  the  American  question,  the  numbers  against  the 
previous  question  being  105  to  210.  In  the  peroration  he 
said  he  was  confident  both  from  the  nature  of  the  thing  and 
from  information  which  did  not  usually  fail  him,  that  this  bill 
would  restore  immediate  peace ;  and  as  much  obedience  aa 
could  be  expected  after  so  rude  a  shock  given  to  the  authority 
of  government,  and  so  long  a  continuance  of  public  heata 
and  disturbances. 

Four  days  afterwards,  the  bill  to  prohibit  all  intercourso 
with  America,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Starvation  Plan» 
received  his  unqualified  reprobation.  Petitions  from  the 
WoBt-India  and  J^ova-Scotia  merchauvs  stating  their  utter 
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ruin  to  be  the  consequence  of  it,  were  so  cavalierlj  treated, 
that  he  moved  an  ironical  resolution,  in  subfltanoe  that  the 
House,  knowing  all  things  relative  to  America,  required  no 
further  information.  Mr.  Wilkes's  motion  for  Eeform  he 
opposed ;  a  humane  measure  of  his  own,  for  saving  from 
depredation  seamen  and  vessels  wrecked,  failed;  as  did 
another  condliatoiy  scheme  for  America  winch  he  supported, 
proposed  by  Mr.  David  Hartley. 

Tbia  gentleman,  representative  for  Hull,  a  very  honest  man, 
a  sound  Whig,  and  an  indefatigable  politician,  was  a  long- 
winded  and  heavy  orator ;  so  dull  indeed,  that  the  period  of 
his  rising  often  became  a  si^;nal  to  desert  the  benches. 
Having  some  time  after  this  thmned  a  full  House  down  to  a 
few  dozens,  he  unexpectedly  called  for  the  Eiot  Act  to  be 
read,  to  support  or  to  explain  something  in  the  march  of  his 
argument.  Mr.  Burke,  who  sat  near  him,  and  had  anxiously 
waited  to  speak  to  the  question,  could  contain  himself  no 
bnger,  but  jumping  up,  gave  vent  to  his  impatience  by  an 
irresistibly  comic  remonstrance  that  drew  peals  of  laughter 
from  all  present,  and  which  Lord  North  aiberwards  used  to 
relate  as  one  of  the  happiest  instances  of  prompt  wit  he  had 
ever  heard— '*  The  Eiot  Act !  my  dear  friend,  the  Eiot  Act ! 
to  what  purpose  ?  don't  you  see  that  the  mob  is  completely 
dispersea? 

l*hat  conciliatory  measures  were  not  altogether  hopeless, 
notwithstanding  acts  of  Congress  to  inflame  the  public  mind 
of  America,  may  be  inferred  from  the  difficultywith  which  the 
declaration  of  independence,  in  July  of  this  year,  was  carried 
in  that  assembly  itself — one  of  the  most  curious  facts  per- 
haps in  modem  historv.  Six  states  voted  for,  six  against 
that  measure ;  and  the  delegates  of  Pennsylvania  were  equally 
divided  in  opinion,  when  at  length  a  member  who  had 
hitherto  opposed  it,  suddenly  changed  sides  and  decided  the 
question.  This  hesitation  among  a  body  to  avow  in  form 
and  name  that  authority  and  independence  which  it  possessed 
in  fact — ^which  had  raised  armies,  fought  battle?,  levied  im- 
posts, and  resisted  the  mother  country  by  vote,  injunction, 
proclamation,  and  every  other  possible  mode,  forms  proof  that 
the  passions  of  moderate  men,  excited  for  a  moment  by  the 
arts  of  the  moro  designing,  shrunk  from  the  ultimate  con- 
sequences of  their  own  violence.  It  is  an  equal  proof  that 
the  canduot  of  the  English  Ministry  was  unhappily  deficient 
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m  wisdom,  moderation,  and  address ;  for  otherwise,  scales  so 
nicely  poised  must  have  turned  in  the  favour  of  their  countay. 

Some  letters  in  the  newspapers  this  summer,  under  the 
signature  of  Yalens,  noticed  by  Burke  in  his  correspondenoe 
were  attributed  to  him,  though  said  to  be  reaUj  written  by 
William  Burke,  who  spoke  in  the  House  occasionally  b^ 
tween  1768  and  1774,  but  found  himself  much  better  qualified 
to  wield  his  pen  than  his  tongue. 

The  judgment  of  Edmund  on  topics  not  political  was 
pretty  well  estimated  even  in  Downing  Street,  tor  we  find  at 
thisperiod  his  opinions  on  the  employment  of  convict  labour 
in  Sigland  sought  by  Mr.  William  Eden  then  in  office  and 
afterwards  Lord  Auckland.  With  Mr.  Champion,  a  merchant 
of  Bristol  and  one  of  his  strenuous  supporters,  a  confidential 
and  frequent  correspondence  was  kept  up  during  this  and 
several  subsequent  years.  The  Duke  of  Itichmond  gave  him 
a  letter  of  several  pages  from  France;  in  October  he  Ukewiae 
applied  to  him  for  a  protest ;  and  an  amendment  to  the 
address,  probablv  suggested  by  his  Qrace  or  Lord  Booking* 
ham,  appears  in  his  papers. 

Fati^ed  no  douot  by  incessant  political  thinking  and 
wranglmg,  he  sought  fi«quent  relief^  in  the  literary  society 
of  which  he  was  always  so  fond.  Mr.  Arthur  Young,  going 
on  his  well-known  tour  through  Ireland,  received  from  him 
a  letter  of  introduction  to  Lord  Charlemont,  remarkable  for 
its  elegance  of  expression,  and  for  some  of  the  sentiments 
on  matters  connected  with  the  war. 

At  a  Hterary  dinner  party  at  Sir  Joshua  Beynolds*s  about 
this  time,  Jolmson's  epitaph  on  Goldsmith  became  the  sub-> 
ject  of  conversation,  when  various  emendations  being  pro* 
posed,  and  it  bein^  agreed  that  an  Endish  would  be  more 
appropriate  than  the  Latin  one,  as  weU  as  more  consonant 
to  the  known  opinions  of  their  deceased  friend,  the  only 
difficulty  was  who  should  undertake  the  task  of  announcing 
this  act  of  learned  rebellion  towards  one  whom  Smollett 
happily  called,  "  The  great  Cham  of  literature." 

A  round-robin,  in  the  manner  of  discontented  sailors,  ao  as 
to  conceal  the  party  who  first  signs  the  remonstrance  being 
jocularly  proposed,  was  in  the  same  spirit  adopted.  Dr.  Bar- 
nard, Dean  or  Deny  and  afterwards  Bishop  ofjLimerick,  drew 
up  one  accordingly  replete  with  wit  and  humour.  This  how- 
ever being  deemed  to  exhibit  more  levity  than  Johnaon 
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would  like,  Mr.  Burke  seized  the  pen,  and  promptly  pro- 
duced the  following,  which,  as  Boswell  remarks,  shows  the 
fiun'Htj  and  ease  with  which  he  handled  smaller  matters  as 
well  as  the  greatest. 

**  We,  the  circumsoribers,  having  read  with  great  pleasure 
m  intended  Epitaph  for  the  monument  of  Dr.  Goldsmith, 
which,  considered  abstractedly,  appears  to  be,  for  elegant 
composition  and  masterly  style,  in  every  respect  worthy  of 
the  pen  of  its  learned  author,  are  yet  of  opinion,  that  the 
character  of  the  deceased  as  a  writer,  particularly  as  a  poet, 
is  perhaps  not  delineated  with  all  the  exactness  which  Dr. 
Johnson  is  capable  of  giving  it.  We  therefore  with  deference 
to  his  superior  judgment,  humbly  request  that  he  would  at 
least  take  the  trouble  of  revising  it,  and  of  making  such 
additions  and  alterations  as  he  shall  think  proper  upon  a 
fittther  perusal.  But  if  we  might  venture  to  express  our 
wishes,  they  would  lead  us  to  request  that  he  would  write 
the  Epitaph  in  English  rather  than  in  Latin ;  as  we  think 
that  the  memory  of  so  eminent  an  English  writer  ought  to 
he  perpetuated  m  the  language  to  which  bis  works  are  likely 
to  be  so  lasting  an  ornament :  which  we  also  know  to  have 
heen  the  opinion  of  the  late  doctor  himself" 

Hound  the  circle  in  which  this  was  written  were  signed 
the  names  Edm.  Burke,  Thos.  Franklin,  Ant.  Ghamier,  Q. 
Colman,  W.  Yaskell,  J.  Beynolds,  W.  Forbes,  T.  Barnard, 
£.  B.  Sheridan,  P.  Metcali^  E.  Oibbon,  Jos.  Warton.    Sir 

I  Joshua  carried  it  and  received  for  answer  from  Johnson, 
"that  he  would  never  consent  to  disgrace  the  walls  of  West- 
nunster  Abbey  with  an  English  inscription." — '*  I  wonder," 

I  laid  he,  "  that  Joe  Warton,  a  scholar  by  profession,  should 
be  such  a  fool ;"  adding,  "  I  should  have  thought  'Mund 
Burke  too  would  have  had  more  sense." 
The  terms  in  which  this  literary  petition  was  couched  in- 

'  dicate  Mr.  Burke's  regard  for  Dr.  Johnson's  feelines,  which 
on  such  matters  were  sometimes  irritable  ;  and  Johnson  in 
tarn,  though  in  general  little  prone  to  consider  the  sensibili- 
ties  of  those  he  addressed.exhibited  due  consideration  to  those 
of  Burke.  When  Groldsmith  talked  on  one  occasion  of  the 
difficulty  of  living  on  rety  intimate  terms  with  a  person  from 
whom  you  differed  on  an  important  topic,  Johnson  replied, 
**  Why  Sir,  you  must  shun  the  subject  as  to  which  you  disagree. 
Por  mstance,  I  can  live  very  well  with  Burke ;  I  love  his 
biowledge,  his  genius,  his  dmusion,  and  affluence  of  conver- 
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sation ;  but  I  would  not  talk  to  him  of  the  Bockingham  party." 
On  the  question  of  epitaphs,  Burke  conceived  the  vernacular 
language  of  a  country  to  be  the  most  fitting  for  such  in* 
Bcriptions,  for  though  possibly  not  so  durable  as  the  Latin, 
yet  sufficiently  so  to  oe  intelligible  whether  to  the  learned 
or  unlearned  classes  as  long  as  it  was  likely  to  be  preserved. 
The  Greeks  he  urged  used  no  Latin,  and  the  Latins  no 
Greek  inscriptions.  His  own  practice  invariably  accorde<^ 
with  this  opinion.  That  on  Lord  Bockingham,  Mr.  Dow« 
deswell,  Sir  George  Savile,  and  the  character  of  Sir  Joshua 
Beynolds,  are  instances  in  point.  It  has  been  said  that  he 
wrote  one  for  Lord  Chatham. 

A  flattering  and  unsolicited  compliment  to  his  integrity 
came  early  in  this  year  from  his  ola  friend  the  well-known 
Mrs.  Montagu.  Hearing  that  some  of  his  friends  in  the 
city  meant  to  start  him  for  the  Chamberlainship  which  was 
then  vacant,  she  wrote  off  at  once  to  say  that  as  heavy  sureties 
were  necessary,  she  begged  to  be  considered  as  one  of  the 
number.  The  total  amount  then  was  £40,000.  But  this  and 
other  testimonies  of  private  regard  could  not  divert  feelings 
of  gloom  from  pubhc  subjects.  Writing  to  Shackleton  in 
August,  he  says — "  We  are  deep  in  blood.  We  expect  to  hear 
of  some  sharp  affair  every  hour.  God  knows  how  it  will 
be.  I  do  not  know  how  I  can  wish  success  to  those  whose 
victory  is  to  separate  from  us  a  large  and  noble  part  of  our 
empire ;  still  less  do  1  wish  success  to  injustice,  oppression^ 
and  absurdity." 

The  tenor  of  the  Address  (1776-77),  and  a  motion  bj 
Lord  John  Cavendish,  Nov.  6,  1776,  respecting  a  procla- 
mation of  General  Howe  at  New  York,  drew  from  Mr.  Burke 
in  an  animated  address  some  warm  remarks ;  for  which  the 
great  interests  at  stake  and  the  decided  conviction  of  our 
whole  system  of  policy  being  wrongs  forms  the  best  apology. 

Towards  Christmas,  a  resolution  was  again  started  by  ihe 
Bockingham  party  to  secede  from  Parliament  on  aU  questions 
connected  with  America,  utter  silence  on  their  part  being 
deemed  the  next  best  step  to  disregarded  admonition.  An 
Address  to  his  Majesty  explanatory  of  their  views  and  reasons 

aosed  to  be  presented  in  form  by  the  leading  members  of 
Houses,  and  another  of  similar  tenor  to  the  colonies,  were 
drawn  up  by  Mr.  Burke,  and  appear  in  his  works.  The  formei 
is  a  bola,  mgnified,  and  elaborate  paper ;  the  latter  perhaps 
not  quite  so  good.    It  is  certain  the  design  did  not  originate 
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with  Hm.  But  when  applied  to  for  his  sentimentB,  a  letter 
to  the  Marquis  of  Bockingham,  dated  Jan.  6th,  1777,  seems 
to  approve  the  design.  At  the  same  time  the  objections  are 
80  fully  stated,  with  so  clear  a  foresight  of  the  probable  con- 
sequences, remote  and  immediate,  and  the  little  hope  of  being 
effectually  accomplished  in  consequence  of  the  clashing  in- 
terests of  the  minority,  that  the  reader  is  impelled  to  draw 
a  directly  opposite  conclusion  to  that  of  the  writer.  So 
thought  the  Marquis.  The  interview  with  the  King,  the 
delivery  of  the  memorial,  and  the  attempt  at  positive  and  ge- 
neral secession,  such  as  at  first  contemplated,  were  aban- 
doned. He  however  did  not  attend  or  would  not  speak  as 
often  as  usual :  for  writing  in  February,  1777,  to  Mr.  Cham- 
pion, he  says,  "I  stay  from  this  as  I  do  from  aU.  public  busi- 
ness, because  I  know  I  can  do  no  sort  of  good  by  attending." 

That  such  a  decisive  measure  never  can  be  proper  under 
any  circumstances,  is  perhaps  saying  too  much.  That  it 
should  be  often  resorted  to,  or  in  any  but  some  formidable  and 
pressing  necessity,  may  perhaps  indicate  more  of  irritation 
than  of  wisdom.  The  crisis  was  certainly  one  of  the  most 
momentous  ever  experienced  by  the  country ;  yet  to  secede 
under  such  circumstances,  was  not  to  meet,  but  to  fly  from 
the  dancer ;  and  in  the  then  temper  of  the  nation,  could 
have  oiuy  dnwn  disapprobation  from  one  half  of  the  people, 
and,  prooablv  ridicule  from  the  other.  Persuasion  may  in 
time  do  much,  but  silence  can  make  few  converts.  To  desert 
the  field  is  not  the  way  to  subdue  the  enemy.  Frequent 
failure  in  opposing  what  he  may  think  the  worst  policy  and 
in  acoomplisning  his  own  most  conscientious  designs,  are 
natural  conditions  in  the  existence  of  a  Member  of  Parliament ; 
for  which  he  who  does  not  come  prepared  has  not  adequately 
considered  the  obligations  of  the  office. 

A  leader  of  Opposition  indeed  may  imagine  that  in  de- 
bating, he  is  only  playing  the  game  of  the  Minister,  in 
throwing  out  hints  from  which  the  latter  so  far  profits  as  to 
be  enabled  to  prolong  his  power.  It  is  also  extremely  dis- 
couraging to  be  constantly  out-voted,  when  possibly  not  out- 
argued  ;  to  spend  time,  labour,  and  ingenuity,  "  to  watch,  fast, 
and  sweat  night  after  night,'*  as  Burke  himself  forcibly 
expresses  it,  and  not  emerge  from  the  slough  of  constant  mi- 
norities. No  person  felt  this  more  than  he  who  complained 
Yet  none  has  more  ably  stated  the  necessilyi  and  even 
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advantages  resultmg  to  the  country  and  to  the  members  so 
situated  from  a  well-directed  opposition  than  he  has  done, 
in  a  conversation  with  Sir  Joshua  Sejnolds. 

"  Mr.  Burke,"  said  the  painter,  "  I  do  not  mean  to  flatter ; 
but  when  posterity  reads  one  of  your  speeches  in  Parliament^ 
it  will  be  difficult  to  believe  that  you  took  so  much  pains, 
knowing  with  certainty  that  it  could  produce  no  effect ;  that 
not  one  vote  would  be  gained  by  it."  "  Waiving  ^our  com- 
pliment to  me,"  replied  the  orator,  "  I  shall  say  m  general 
that  it  is  very  well  worth  while  for  a  man  to  take  pains  to 
speak  well  in  Parliament.  A  man  who  has  vanity  speaks  to 
display  his  talents ;  and  if  a  man  speaks  well,  he  gradually 
establishes  a  certain  reputation  and  consequence  in  the 
general  opinion,  which  sooner  or  later  will  have  its  political 
reward.  Besides,  though  not  one  vote  is  gained,  a  good 
speech  has  its  effect.  Though  an  Act  of  Parliament  wnich 
bias  been  ably  opposed  passes  mto  a  law,  yet  in  its  progress  it 
is  modelled,  ana  softened  in  such  a  manner  that  we  see  plainly 
the  Minister  has  been  told,  that  the  members  attached  to 
him  are  so  sensible  of  its  injustice  or  absurdity  from  what 
they  have  heard,  that  it  must  be  altered." 

"  The  House  of  Commons,"  he  continued  in  reply  to  some 
other  remarks,  "is  a  mixed  body;  I  except  the  minority, 
which  I  hold  to  be  pure  (smiling),  but  I  take  the  whole 
House.  It  is  a  mass  by  no  means  pure,  but  neither  ia  it 
wholly  corrupt,  though  there  is  a  large  proportion  of  cor- 
ruption in  it.  There  are  many  members  who  generally  go 
with  the  Minister  who  will  not  go  all  lengths.  There  are 
many  honest  well-meaning  country  gentlemen  who  are  in 
Parliament  only  to  keep  up  the  consequence  of  their  ^unilies. 
Upon  most  of  these  a  good  speech  will  have  influence." 
Again  in  allusion  to  this  topic  when  it  was  remarked,  there 
were  always  in  Parliament  a  majority,  who  fi^m  various  mo- 
tives, interested  and  disinterested,  inclined  to  the  support  of 
government,  he  observed,  "  True,  Sir,  that  majority  will  al- 
ways follow — 

**  Quo  clamor  vocat  et  turba  faventium.*' 

Sir  Joshua  asked  what  would  be  the  consequence  if  a 
Minister  sure  of  a  majority,  were  to  resolve  that  there  should 
be  no  speaking  at  all  on  his  side  P  The  reply  was,  '*  He 
must  soon  go  out.  That  plan  has  been  already  tried,  but  it 
was  found  it  would  not  do." 
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His  position  at  this  time  with  those  who  supported  the 
war  was  somewhat  peculiar,  though  to  a  public  man  not  un- 
expected. He  had  been  long  bitterly  reviled  as  the  factious 
though  eloauent  advocate  of  rebeUious  America.  He  was 
now^  for  such  is  political  hostility,  abnost  equally  censured  for 
preserving  on  the  same  subject  what  was  termed  a  factious 
silence.  Occasionally  Lord  Eockingham  was  as  much  sneered 
at  by  the  ministerial  writers  for  being  directed  by  an  Irish 
Secretary,  as  the  King  had  recently  been  abused  by  Oppo- 
sition for  being  under  the  supposed  influence  of  a  Scottish 
favourite. 

To  explain  more  at  large  to  his  constituents  —to  one  of 
whom  his  friend  Mr.  Champion  it  was  transmitted  in 
manuscript — his  reasons  for  seceding,  and  his  general  views 
on  American  matters,  he  drew  up  and  published  in  April, 
1777,  the  femous  "  Letter  to  the  Sheriffs  of  Bristol."  This 
13  one  of  his  best  pamphlets,  and  though  written  for  a  mo- 
mentary purpose,  contains  within  it  principles  as  to  public 
matters  of  enduring  value.  He  condemns  by  allusion,  rather 
than  in  direct  terms,  the  speculations  of  Drs.  Price  and 
Priestley  which  went  to  destroy  all  authority,  as  well  as  the 
deeds  of  those  who  fell  into  the  other  extreme  of  enforcing  it 
beyond  due  discretion.  It  is  couched  in  a  warmer  strain 
than  he  had  hitherto  employed  against  the  authors  of  the  war ; 
and  the  following  solemn  warning  is  only  one  amon^  many 
instances  of  the  prophetic  spirit  displayed  in  this  as  in  most 
other  great  questions  of  his  day. 

^  1  think  I  know  America.  If  I  do  not,  my  ignorance  is 
incurable,  for  I  have  spared  no  pains  to  understand  it :  and 
I  do  most  solemnly  assure  those  of  my  constituents  who  put 
any  sort  of  confidence  in  my  industry  and  integrity,  that 
every  thing  that  has  been  done  there  has  arisen  &om  a  total 
misconception  of  the  object ;  that  our  means  of  originally 
holding  America,  that  our  means  of  reconciling  with  it  after 
a  quarrel,  of  recovering  it  after  separation,  of  keeping  it 
after  victory,  did  depend,  and  must  depend,  in  their  several 
stages  and  periods,  upon  a  total  renunciation  of  that  uncon- 
ditional submission  which  has  taken  such  possession  of  the 
minds  of  violent  men." 

Previous  to  publication  it  was  shown  for  the  approval  of  the 
party  to  Lord  Bockingham,  Sir  Gheorge  Savile,  Mr.  Eox,  and 
Mr.  EUifl.     A  reply  to  it  came  ftom  the  eccentric  Earl  of 
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Abingdon,  also  a  member  of  Opposition,  who  educated  at 
Gheneva,  had  caught  something  of  the  spirit  of  democracy^  and 
with  more  zeal  than  discretion  or  patriotism  is  said  to  baye 
made  a  present  to  Congress  of  an  estate  which  he  possessed 
in  America.  In  the  House  of  Lords  he  possessed  little 
weight.  In  the  press  he  made  a  still  worse  figure  against 
such  an  opponent,  who  on  the  piece  being  announced  in  the 
press  wrote  him  a  private  letter,  but  gave  no  public  reply ; — 
a  mark  of  neglect  which  nettled  his  lordship  not  a  little ; — 
though  an  anonymous  writer  assailed  and  exposed  him  with 
considerable  powers  of  ridicule. 

In  the  midst  of  this  political  bustle,  a  daim  was  made 
upon  his  opinion  in  a  matter  of  taste.  That  extraordinary 
character  Barry,  who  possessed  neither  time  that  he  could 
justly  spare,  nor  wealth  to  support  him  in  its  progress,  had 
undertaken  to  decorate  the  great  room  of  the  Society  of  Arts 
with  paintings  ^tuitously,  and  now  solicited  Mr.  Burke  to 
communicate  his  ideas  on  the  most  appropriate  designs. 
From  the  answer  to  this  application,  there  is  httle  doubt  that 
whatever  merit  there  be  in  those  great  works,  some  portion 
of  it  is  due  to  him ;  the  remark  of  Dr.  Johnson  when  he  saw 
them  in  1783  being,  "  Whatever  the  hand  may  have  done, 
the  mind  has  done  its  part.  There  is  a  grasp  of  mind  there 
which' you  will  find  nowhere  else."    The  reply  ran  thus. 

"  Mr.  Burke  presents  his  best  compliments  to  Mr.  Barry, 
and  begs  pardon  for  making  use  of  another  s  hand  in  giving 
him  his  thanks  for  the  great  honour  he  has  done  him  by  in- 
scribing to  him  the  print  of  Job ;  as  well  as  for  the  prints 
sent  to  his  son  Eichara  of  the  other  five  designs :  but  being 
obliged  to  go  out  in  e;reat-haste,  after  having  been  engaged 
in  business  for  the  whole  morning,  he  is  under  the  necessity 
of  dictating  this  note  while  he  is  dressing. 

"  Mr.  Barry  does  him  too  much  honour  in  thinking  him 
capable  of  giving  him  any  hints  towards  the  conduct  of  the 
great  design  in  which  Mr.  Burke  is  very  happy  to  find  he  is 
engaged.  Mr.  Burke  is,  without  anv  affectation,  thoroughly 
convinced  that  he  has  no  skill  whatsoever  in  the  art  of 
painting;  but  he  will  very  cheerfully  turn  his  thoughts 
towards  recollecting  passages  of  modem  or  middle  history, 
relative  to  the  cultivation  oi  the  arts  and  manufactures ;  and 
Mr.  Barry  will  judge  better  than  he  can,  whether  they  arr 
such  as  will  answer  his  purpose. 
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''Mr.  Burke  will  have  the  pleasure  of  waiting  on  Mr. 
Barry,  to  communicate  to  him  what  occurs  to  him  on  the 
subjecb,  at  his  first  leisure  moment." 

The  arrears  of  the  Civil  List,  and  an  increase  of  its  annual 
amount,  brought  him  forward  again,  severely  censuring  the 
wastefulness  of  Minist^.  His  interposition,  in  a  happy 
mixture  of  argument  and  irony,  saved  Alderman  Sawbrio 
whose  language  was  indecorous  and  disrespectful  towards 
Majesty,  from  pubHc  reproof.  It  was  on  this  subject  that 
the  Bueaker  (Sir  E.  Norton),  made  his  well  known  speech  to 
the  King,  which  gave  such  offence — ''  that  your  Majesty 
will  apply  wisely,  what  they  (the  Commons)  have  granted 
liberally."  The  motion  for  its  approval  was  written  by  Burke 
and  moved  by  Fox,  amid  much  confusion. 

On  another  occasion  an  opponent  was  soon  afterwarda 
sQenced  by  his  wit.    During  one  of  the  debates  on  Lord 
Figot's  reoaJl  from  Madras,  he  had  twice  given  way  to  other 
spankers,  when  observing  the  Chairman  of  the  India  Com- 
pany proceeding  to  read  a  variety  of  well-known  public 
papers  instead  of  adducing  any  new  argumenta,  he  interrupted 
him  by  observing,  '*  That  if  it  were  the  object  of  the  honour- 
able member  to  tire  and  thin  the  House  oy  reading  all  the 
heavy  folios  on  the  table,  he  supposed  in  courtesy  he  must 
submit ;  but  to  prepare  for  the  task,  he  begged  leave  to  send 
for  his  night-cap ;     which  producing  general  laughter,  was 
followed  by  a  snout  to  hi]!a  of—'*  go  on !  go  on !"    In  dis- 
cussing this  subject  in  a  very  masterly  manner,  in  connexion 
with  the  treatment  of  Lord  Pigot  by  the  contradictory  votes 
of  the  proprietors  of  India  Stock,  he  was  cheered  in  an  unpre- 
cedented manner,  exciting  in  the  language  of  contemporary 
writers,  "such  sudden  and  extraordinary  bursts  of  approoation 
as  were  not  warranted  by  the  usual  practice  of  the  House." 
These  in  return  produced  some  sharp  animadversions  from 
the  other  side,  "that  the  wit  displayed  in  turning  the 
Company's  late  resolutions  and  conduct  inte  ridicule,  was  aa 
ill-plaoea  and  as  improperly  applied,  as  the  theatrical  applause 
which  it  produced  was  irregular  and  indecent." 

It  was  on  this  question  that  he  first  threw  out  doubts  on 
the  conduct  of  Mr.  Hastings ;  partly  through  communications 
from  the  Pigot  family,  partlv  from  other  friends  resident  in 
India.  Among  these  was  the  late  Sir  Philip  (then  Mr.) 
Francis,  a  man  of  talents,  independent  mind  with  an  abhor- 
leoce  ol  any  thing  resembling  oppression  little  inferior  to 
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that  of  Mr.  Burke  himself^  and  as  has  been  said  the  supposed 
writer  of  Junius.  To  this  gentleman  with  whom  he  had  been 
early  acquainted,  he  wrote  on  the  rising  of  Parliament, 
strenuously  recommending  to  his  good  offices  his  fnend  and 
associate  W  illiam  Burke,  then  proceeding  to  India  to  better 
his  fortune.  This  gentleman  soon  became  Agent  to  the 
Sajah  of  Tanjore,  afterwards  Deputy  Paymaster- General  for 
India,  and  is  supposed  to  haye  supplied  Edmund  with  much 
and  minute  information  reeroecting  that  country. 

To  Mr.  Eox,  who  with  Lord  John  Townshend  spent  the 
summer  in  Ireland  in  order  to  gain  a  nearer  view  of  its  in- 
terior politics,  he  wrote  a  confidential  and  interesting  letter 
in  October  on  the  state  of  parties,  giving  the  most  friendly 
and  disinterested  advice  on  the  best  line  of  public  conduct 
for  him  to  pursue,  and  stating  in  his  clear  and  impressive 
manner  his  opinion  of  the  state  of  public  feeling  in  England 
regarding  the  Whig  party.  It  is  printed  in  his  works.  In 
addition  to  this  his  chief  letters  during  the  year  were  to  Lord 
Bockingham;  Mr.  Champion,  Sir  Abraham  Elton,  and  others 
of  Bristol;  General  Oglethorpe;  Mr-  Baker,  member  for 
Herts ;  to  Lord  North  on  African  matters ;  and  a  few  others. 
To  the  General  he  acknowledges  ^'  the  most  flattering  mark 
of  honour  which  I  ever  received,"  but  the  nature  of  thia 
offering  is  unknown.  Mr.  Baker,  whose  regards  seemed  as 
strong  as  some  of  his  pubHc  opinions,  compliments  him  as 
"the  great  philosopher  of  Beaconsfield,"  and  " one  of  the 
most  amiable  and  illustrious  characters  of  the  age." 

A  sketch  of  him  appeared  shortly  before  this  m  one  of  the 
journals  where  others  of  the  distinguished  public  men  of  the 
day  were  hit  off,  which  with  some  censure  as  a  party  man 
and  oracle  of  the  Bockinghams,  as  well  as  of  his  manner  as  an 
orator,  does  justice  to  his  powers.  It  is  too  long  for  quotation 
here,  and  one  passage  may  suffice : — 

"  No  man  in  this  country  is  so  well  qualified  by  nature 
and  education  to  be  Minister  of  the  House  of  Common  a, 
Mr.  Burke*  s  powers  of  persuasion  would  on  some  partieu  a 
occasions  be  irresistible  if  not  counteracted  or  resisted  bj  the 
weight  and  solidity  of  the  precious  metals.  His  sources  of 
knowledge  are  extensive  and  inexhaustible ;  and  his  materials 
drawn  forth  with  great  judgment.  His  memory  is  faithful 
and  his  mind  teems  with  the  most  luxurious  imagery,  clothed 
in  the  most  elegant  language,  and  apt  and  happy  mode  of 
expression.    His  details  often  are  interesting  and  important^ 
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but  al^vBjB  correct ;  his  arguments  plausible,  generally  logical, 
replete  with  information,  and  never  supported  on  designed 
muiepresentation,  or  random  assertions  to  answer  the 
temporary  purposes  of  debate.  His  facts  are  seldom  assumed, 
and  when  they  are,  he  founds  them  on  certain  current 
opinions,  perhaps  controverted,  but  known  however  to  exist* 
This  candour  at  once  renders  him  the  &irest  adversary,  and 
stamps  his  speeches  with  a  certain  air  of  credit,  veracity  and 
authority  seldom  due  to  his  contemporaries  in  either  house 
of  Parliament.  His  knowledge  of  parliamentary  business  is 
BO  vast  and  multifarious,  that  there  is  no  subject  that  comes 
under  discussion,  whether  politics,  dances,  commerce, 
manufactures,  internal  police,  &c.,  with  their  divisions  and 
subdivisions  which  he  does  not  treat  in  so  masterly  and 
technical  a  manner  as  to  induce  such  as  hear  him  to  imagine 
he  had  dedicated  a  considerable  portion  of  his  life  to  the  in- 
vestigation of  that  particular  subject." 

A  present  from  Dr.  Bobertson,  of  his  History  of  America 
then  recently  published,  drew  from  Mr.  Burke  an  interesting 
letter  criticu  and  complimentary  in  allusion  more  especially 
to  his  own  favourite  topic,  the  study  of  human  nature.  He 
considered  this  the  most  useful  of  all  studies  to  historian  or 
politician,  and  was  accustomed  to  say,  that  "  a  statesman 
deficient  in  this  knowledge  was  not  master  of  half  hia 
business.'*  Contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Johnson,  who  spoke 
slightingly  of  this  author  and  who  in  fact  cared  little  for 
such  subjects,  he  was  with  Burke  a  favourite,  at  least  as  to 
manner.  Not  so  Gibbon ;  on  the  appearance  of  whose  first 
volume  the  preceding  year  he  called  on  Sir  Joshua  Beynolds, 
and  iu  the  hearing  of  Northcote,  pronounced  the  style 
vicious  and  affected,  deformed  by  too  much  literary  tinsel 
and  frippery;  a  sentence  which  many  competent  judges 
have  since  confirmed. 

The  next  session,  1777-1778,  brought  back  the  seceders 
of  Opposition  to  the  performance  of  their  public  duties. 
Those  of  Mr.  Burke,  were  this  year  unusually  diversified  and 
£itiguing.  His  seat  at  least  was  not  a  sinecure.  Whatever 
else  he  spared,  he  never  spared  himself.  He  seemed  often 
to  be  tiying  the  experiment  what  compass  of  political  in- 
terest and  business  it  was  possible  for  the  human  mind  to 
embrace  and  retain ;  what  degree  of  labour  in  expounding 
them  to  endure.  A  few  of  the  leading  points  are  alone 
ziecessary  to  be  alluded  to  here.    On  the  first  day  of  the 
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session,  Noyember  ISth,  his  address  was  thus  noticed  by  a 
contemporary — "  K  it  were  possible,  we  would  give  a  detail 
of  a  speech  which,  for  the  space  of  nearly  two  hours,  com- 
manded the  attention,  and  excited  in  lighter  parts  the 
laughter  of  all,  and  in  the  pathetic,  drew  tears  from  the 
sympathizing  few." 

The  navy  estimates;  an  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the 
nation ;  the  ordnance  estimates ;  the  raising  of  troops  with- 
out consent  of  Parliament ;  and  private  aids  to  the  Crown, 
furnished  him  with  opportunities  for  assaih'ng  the  war  and 
its  conductors  with  great  effect.  On  one  of  these  occasions, 
the  fate  of  General  fiurgoyne's  army  (Dec.  3rd,)  an  incident 
occurred  in  his  parliamentary  life  of  which  we  have  no  other 
instance.  "  There  were  high  words "  writes  Mr.  Crawford 
to  Lord  Ossory  •  "  between  Wedderbume  and  Burke  which 
so  offended  the  latter  that  he  went  out  of  the  House,  and  I 
believe  intended  to  challenge  Wedderbume,  but  was  pre- 
vented by  a  letter  from  Wedderbume  and  an  explanation 
likewise  which  he  sent  through  Charles" — (Fox).  He  had 
it  appears,  laughed  at  a  part  of  Wedderbume' s  speech  when 
dead  silence  reigned  in  the  House,  so  that  it  was  heard ; 
this  produced  irritation,  followed  by  what  he  understood  to 
be  either  rudeness  or  a  personal  threat ;  and  thence  the 
misunderstanding,  which  however  was  soon  forgotten  by  both. 

On  the  6th  of  February  he  introduced  a  motion  for  papers 
relative  to  the  military  employment  of  the  Indians  in  the 
war  in  America,  by  a  speech  three  hours  and  a  half  lonff, 
which  excited  not  only  extraordinary  testimonies  of  admi- 
ration, but  was  considered  by  those  who  heard  it  the  best 
he  had  ever  delivered.  The  theme,  as  connected  with  the 
dictates  of  humanity  possessed  much  interest,  and  in  itself 
was  peculiarly  fitted  to  display  some  of  his  most  popular 
qualities  as  a  speaker.  Strangers  being  as  usual  excluded 
m>m  the  gallery,  no  tolerable  report  or  even  abstract  of  it, 
has  ever  been  published  or  perhaps  preserved ;  and  thus 
we  may  often  account  for  the  little  effects  of  his  eloquence. 
The  pathetic  episode  of  Miss  Macrae,  a  young  lady  be- 
trothed to  a  British  officer,  and  entrusted  to  two  Indians 
to  convey  her  to  a  place  of  safety,  but  who,  quarreling  by 
the  road  about  the  division  of  the  expected  quantity  of  rum 
promised  as  their  reward,  savagely  murdered  her  at  once  to 

•  Memorial  and  CorrespondeDoe  of  Fox  by  Lord  John  Biiwell,  voL  L 
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end  the  dispute — was  so  yividlj'  painted  as  to  excite  an 
emotion  o(  abhorrence  against  s  xsn  auxiliaries  throughout 
the  country. 

Heated  07  the  fervour  of  the  speaker,  Colonel  Barr6  in  a 
fit  of  enthusiasm,  offered  to  nail  up  the  speech  if  published 
on  every  church  door  in  the  kingdom  by  the  side  of  the 
proclamation  for  a  general  fast.  Governor  Johnstone 
thought  it  fortunate  for  the  two  noble  lords  (North  and 
Germaine)  that  there  were  no  strangers  present,  or  their 
enthusiasm  and  indignation  would  have  excited  the  people 
to  tear  them  to  pieces  on  their  way  home  from  the  House. 
Sir  Gkorge  Savile  said  to  many  of  his  friends — ^'  he  who  did 
not  hear  that  speech,  has  not  witnessed  the  greatest  triumph 
of  eloquence  within  memory."  The  minority  was  the  largest 
yet  obtained— 187  to  223. 

After  all,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  this  display  of  ora- 
torical power  and  on  his  part  no  doubt  real  humanity  was 
not  a  pai[^  question.  Congress  would  have  engaged  these 
allies  if  England  had  not  anticipated  the  design ;  and  Lord 
Chatham  though  venting  a  torrent  of  indignation  on  the 
flame  side  of  the  question  in  the  House  of  Lords,  could  not 
disprove  that  the  same  allies  were  employed  under  his  own 
administration  twenty  years  before. 

Eleven  days  afterwards  another  tacit  tribute  to  the  wisdom 
of  Mr.  Burke's  advice  for  an  amicable  adjustment  of  the 
differences  with  the  Colonies,  appeared  in  a  conciliatory  plan 
of  Lord  North,  taken  chiefly  from  that  proposed  by  the 
former  three  years  before.  It  was  supported  also  by  the 
same  arguments,  to  the  great  indignation  of  many  of  his 
lordship's  high  Tory  supporters  in  the  House.  Mr.  Fox 
tauntiEigly  congratulatea  the  noble  lord  on  at  length  becom- 
ing a  proselyte  to  the  doctrines  of  his  honourable  friend. 
The  time  however  had  gone  by  in  which  they  could  have 
effect. — The  Minister,  though  a  man  of  talent,  pleasantry, 
and  personal  integrity,  wanted  enlargement  of  mind  for  the 
difficult  drcumstances  around  him.  He  was  too  oflen  a  long 
march  in  the  rear  of  events ;  his  remedial  measures  came 
when  they  were  forced,  not  voluntarily  proffered*  Easy  in 
temper  and  indisposed  to  labour,  he  was  like  many  other 
easy-tempered  men^  deficient  in  energy  for  great  occasions; 
— ^he  could  foresee  or  provide  for  little  till  it  pressed  upon 
1dm  with  overwhelming  necessity. 
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America  now  would  accept  nothing  short  of  independence. 
The  junction  of  France  promised  to  enable  her  to  attain  this 
object,  for  which  the  Minister  seemed  quite  unprepared  though 
ofben  dinned  in  his  ears  hj  the  member  for  Bristol.  Under 
this  impression  it  became  a  question  with  Opposition  whether 
to  admit  the  chum  of  that  country  at  once,  and  by  so  doing 
secure  commercial  preferences  to  the  mother  country — an 
alliance  offensive  and  defensive — ^and  other  advantages  accru- 
ing fix)m  the  kindly  feelings  produced  by  this  concession 
and  our  remaining  mfluence  and  old  connexion  ;  or  by  per- 
sisting to  contend  for  what  appeared  no  longer  attainable, 
not  only  lose  those  benefits  ourselves,  but  throw  them  into 
the  scale  of  France,  our  watchful  enemy. 

To  the  former  as  an  unavoidable  result,  Mr.  Burke,  after 
much  deliberation,  inclined—*'  Not,"  he  said,  "  as  a  matter 
of  choice  but  of  hard  and  overpowering  necessity.  In  the 
latter  Uf  ht  only  could  it  be  regarded.  On  the  day  that  he  first 
heard  of  the  American  states  having  claimed  independency, 
it  made  him  sick  at  heart ;  it  struck  him  to  the  soul,  because 
he  saw  it  was  a  claim  essentially  injurious  to  Great  Britain, 
and  one  which  she  could  never  get  rid  of,  never !  never ! 
never  I  It  was  not  to  be  thought  therefore  that  he  wished 
for  the  independency  of  America.  Far  from  it.  He  felt  it 
as  a  circumstance  exceedingly  detrimental  to  the  &me,  and 
exceedingly  detrimental  to  tne  interests  of  his  country.  But 
when  by  a  wrong  management  of  the  cards,  a  gamester  had 
lost  much,  it  was  right  for  him  to  make  the  most  of  the  game 
as  it  then  stood  and  to  take  care  that  he  did  not  lose  more.** 

Lord  Chatham  as  strenuouslv  opposed  anv  admission  of 
the  kind ;  declaring  that  the  independence  of  America  once 
acknowledged  the  sun  of  England  was  set  for  ever,  and  in 
urging  this  sentiment  in  the  House  of  Lords,  was  seized 
with  that  illness  which  terminated  in  his  death.  Deficient 
in  some  respects,  and  open  to  censure  in  many  others,  lie 
was  nevertheless  the  greatest  war  minister  this  couiftry  ever 
possessed.  But  he  was  no  prophet.  Time,  which  has  belied 
his  prediction  as  to  the  dependence  of  England  on  Ame- 
rica, has  shewn  the  superior  judgment  of  the  leader  of  the 
Bockingham  party.  The  latter,  on  the  death  of  this  great 
man  being  announced,  rose  superior  to  petty  resentments 
and  immediately  urged  in  his  place  the  necessity  for  the 
nation  showing  its  sense  of  his  services  by  a  provision  for  hit 
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family,  in  addition  to  all  the  posthumous  honours  it  could 
hestow.     He  was  also  one  of  the  pall -bearers  at  the  funeraL 

A  proposition  by  Lord  Nugent  to  revise  a  series  of  op- 
pressive restrictions  which  existed  on  the  trade  of  Ireland 
naturally  claimed  the  serious  consideration  and  support  of 
Mr.  Burke.  His  great  effort  was  in  a  speech  on  the  6th  of 
Hay,  exhibiting  a  more  comprehensive  and  practical  view  of 
the  commercial  condition,  intercourse,  interests,  and  capa- 
bilities of  the  kingdoms,  contrasting  their  comparative 
advantages  and  defects,  than  had  ever  been  given  there  be« 
■  fore.  The  grievance  being  undeniable,  the  motion  was 
carried ;  when  suddenly  a  number  of  hostile  petitions  pour- 
ing in  from  the  trading  and  manufacturing  towns,  diverted 
the  minister  from  his  purpose ;  and  thus  though  a  narrow 
and  selfish  system  of  pobcy  had  already  driven  America 
into  revolt,  yet  with  the  fisict  before  the  eyes  of  every  man  in 
the  kingdom,  the  very  same  policy  again  risked  a  contention 
with,  if  not  the  loss  of  Irehmd. 

Bristol,  taking  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  endeavour  to  re* 
press  the  trade  of  the  sister  island,  called  upon  her  represen- 
tative to  support  her  views.  The  dilemma  occasioned  oy  this 
I  demand  could  not  be  otherwise  than  vexatious.  His  native 
country  claimed  justice ;  while  his  constituents  claimed  his 
voice  and  vote.  But  regarding  principle  and  right  above  every 
consideration  of  prudence,  he  manfiilly  avowed,  that  to  comply 
with  this  desire,  would  be  to  sin  against  his  conscience, 
against  the  first  principles  of  justice,  against  the  general 
prosperity  of  the  empire,  and  however  his  constituents 
might  think,  against  the  truest  interests  of  trade  itself.  "  Jf, 
from  this  conduct,"  said  he,  "  I  shall  forfeit  their  sufirages 
at  an  ensuing  election,  it  will  stand  on  record  an  example  to 
future  representatives  of  the  Commons  of  England,  that  one 
man  at  least  had  dared  to  resist  the  desires  of  his  consti- 
tuents when  his  judgment  assured  him  they  were  wron^." 

To  state  his  reasons  more  fully  for  declining  compliance 
with  this  call,  he  wrote  in  April  and  May,  1778,  "  Two 
Letters  to  Gentlemen  of  Bristol  on  the  Bills  relative  to  the 
Trade  of  Ireland."  These  expound,  in  a  few  touches,  some 
of  the  chief  principles  of  commerce ;  such  as  the  advantage 
of  feee  intercourse  between  all  parte  of  the  same  kingdom ; 
the  necessity  of  reciprocity  of  benefite ;  the  evils  attending 
restriction  and  monopoly ;  the  advantage  to  ourselves  of  aS 
our  customers^  and  more  particularly  our  fellow-subjecto  as 
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the  Irish  were,  being  rich  rather  than  pooi ;  and  that  tha 
gain  of  others  is  not  necessarily  our  loss,  but  on  the  contrary 
an  advantage  by  causing  a  greater  demand  for  such  wares  as 
we  have  for  sale. 

Political  economists  now  consider  these  truths  the  mere 
alphabet  of  their  science.  Merchants,  until  lately,  if  they  did 
not  deny  them  in  theory,  could  rarely  be  brought  to  approve 
the  greater  part  in  practice.  Exclusions  and  restrictions, 
the  depression  of  one  body  of  individuals  or  district  of 
country  to  exalt  or  enrich  another,  belonged  too  much  to 
their  then  more  confined  opinions.  His  arguments,  which 
were  then  in  a  great  degree  new,  produced  little  effect  in  the 
quarter  he  wished.  The  people  of  Bristol  could  not  be 
convinced  there  was  equity  or  policy  in  giving  a  free  trade 
with  the  British  colonies  and  dependencies  to  Ireland.  His 
determination  to  persevere  in  a  wise  and  just  course  con- 
tinued unchanged,  adding,  '*  While  I  remain  under  this  un- 
alterable and  powerfal  conviction,  you  wiU  not  wonder  at 
the  decided  part  I  take.  It  is  my  custom  so  to  do  when  1 
see  my  way  clearly  before  me  ;  and  when  I  know  that  I  am 
not  misled  by  any  passion,  or  any  personal  interest,  which 
in  this  case  I  am  very  sure  that  I  am  not." 

Another  offence  in  the  eyes  of  his  constituents  was  his 
vigorous  support  of  Sir  Gheorge  Savile's  bill  for  the  Belief 
of  the  Boman  Catholics,  then  suffering  by  the  severity  of  the 

Eenal  laws  in  force  against  that  body.  It  was  in  met  be- 
eved  by  his  friends  to  be  wholly  his  ovm  or  by  hisrecommen* 
dation,  though  brought  forwara  under  another  name  in  order 
to  avoid  popular  odium;  which  it  mi^ht  escape  as  the 
measure  of  an  independent  and  influential  country  gentle- 
man. Its  justice  was  immediately  recognized  by  the  almost 
unanimous  votes  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 

Among  his  correspondents  this  year  were  Boswell  in  a 
complimentary  vein  ;  Charles  Fox  ;  Wedderbume,  the 
Solicitor- General,  asking  for  information  on  the  subject  of 
**  Tests,"  saying  that  he  would  rather  trust  to  his  (Burke*s) 
knowledge  tnan  to  any  researches  of  his  own.  Nearly  all 
his  supporters  at  Bristol  being  opposed  to  the  opening  of 
the  trade  of  Ireland,  much  of  his  tmie  was  employed  in  the 
spring  in  combating  their  opinions  privately.  To  this  ^nd 
many  long  letters  were  written ;  nor  would  he  bend  in  the 
least  to  their  solicitations  or  arguments.  From  Ireland 
he  tud  among  others,  several  letters  from  the  Speaker 
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of  the  Iriah  House  of  Commons,  and  Under-Secretaiy, 
on  measures  for  the  relief  of  the  Boman  Catholics ;  and  a 
present  from  a  hody  of  members  of  that  creed  of  three 
nundred  guineas,  to  be  followed  by  two  hundred  more,  in 
proof  of  their  sense  of  his  exertions.  This  gift  he  promptly 
declined.  A  letter  to  the  Speaker  on  the  former  topic  ap- 
pears in  his  works.  At  this  period  Dublin  was  enthusiastic 
m  his  praise.  A  design,  warmly  seconded  by  the  public, 
was  even  announced  to  him  by  the  same  gentleman,  of 
meeting  his  statue  in  that  city.  This  contemplated  honour 
proved  out  a  spurt  of  gratitude  soon  forgotten,  and  never 
since  revived.  So  that  this  great  man,  the  most  illustrious, 
in  many  respects,  which  that  city  or  the  nation  ever  pro- 
duced, who  had  he  been  bom  in  Scot  and,  would  be  almost 
deified  by  the  people,  has  not  in  Ireland  procured  a  single 
stone  to  his  memory.  The  only  tributes  of  respect  known 
•to  the  writer  are  a  picture  in  the  examination  theatre  of 
Tnnitj  College,  and  a  bust  in  its  library.  An  unfeigned 
humihty  made  him  shrink  from  the  idea  of  a  statue.  His 
observations  on  it  above  a  year  afterwards,  in  a  letter  to  a 
member  of  the  Irish  legislature  on  her  domestic  affairs 
when  his  popularity  there  had  declined,  are  marked  by  his 
accustomed  U)rce  and  truth  : — 

'^  I  too  have  had  my  holiday  of  popularity  in  Ireland.  I 
have  even  heard  of  an  intention  to  erect  a  statue.  I  believe 
my  intimate  friends  know  how  little  that  idea  was  encouraged 
by  me ;  and  I  was  sincerely  glad  that  it  never  took  effect. 
Such  honours  belong  exclusively  to  the  tomb — the  natural 
and  only  period  of  human  inconstancy,  with  regard  either  to 
desert  or  to  opinion;  for  they  are  the  very  same  hands  which 
erect,  that  very  £:equently  (and  sometimes  with  reason 
enough)  pluck  aown  the  statue.  Had  such  an  unmerited 
and  unlooked  for  compliment  been  paid  to  me  two  years  ago, 
the  fragments  of  the  piece  might  at  this  hour  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  seeing  actual  service,  while  they  were  moving 
according  to  the  law  of  projectiles,  to  the  windows  of  the 
Attomey-Gteneral,  or  of  my  old  fiiend  Monk  Mason." 

In  a  sharp  debate  on  the  ordnance  estimates  soon  after 
this  time,  no  reply  being  given  to  his  questions  respecting 
their  unusual  amount  and  the  Speaker  proceeding  to  put 
the  question^  he  declared  he  would  not  suffer  it  to  pass 
until  some  explanation  was  given.  After  a  pause,  it  qppearod 
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that  not  one  of  the  board  knew  anj  thing  practically  of  the 
Bubject.  Touching  on  the  point  of  order  which  Iiad  been 
alluded  to  at  the  moment,  he  considered  it  he  said  contemp- 
tible, when  instead  of  forwarding,  it  stood  in  oppositioa  to 
the  substance  of  their  duty;  and  long  afterward  boasted  that 
during  all  the  years  he  had  sat  in  Parliament,  he  had  neTer 
called  any  member  to  order. 

The  indecisive  action  of  Admiral  Keppel  with  the  French 
fleet  during  the  summer  of  1778,  and  the  dissension  to  which 
it  gave  rise  with  Sir  Hugh  Palliser  his  second  in  command, 
became  a*  theme  for  general  contention.  In  £&ct  almost  every 
person  ranged  himself  on  the  side  of  one  or  other  of  the 
parties.    For  the  Admiral,  who  had  been  taken  from  the 
ranks  of  Opposition  to  command  the  fleet,  Mr.  Burke  had 
a  most  warm  regard,  having  first  met  hi]!a  at  the  house  of  Sir 
Joshua  Eeynolds  to  whom  the  Admiral  had  been  an  early 
patron.     Political  connexion  improved  the  acquaintance  into 
close  and  lasting  friendship,  of  which  the  apostrophe  to  his 
memory  in  a  "  letter  to  a  noble  lord,"  is  a  proof;  and  at  the 
same  time  perhaps  one  of  the  most  eloquent  tributes  to  a 
dead  friend  in  our  language.    The  Admu*al  felt  reciprocal 
admiration,  and  had,  as  well  as  his  old  commander  Sir  Charles 
Saunders  and  others  of  the  party  declared  of  the  orator  ''  that 
if  the  country  were  to  be  saved,  it  could  be  only  by  the 
virtue  and  abilities  of  that  wonderful  man."     When  the 
former  was  about  to  undergo  the  ordeal  of  a  court-martial, 
this  attached  friend  accompanied  him  to  Portsmouth,  received 
from  him  there  his  picture  by  Eeynolds,  as  a  species  of  legacy 
in  case  the  court-martial  in  their  sentence  should  decide 
against  his  honour  and  character,  remained  with  him  daring 
much  of  the  trial,  and  is  reported  to  bave  assisted  in  arranging 
his  defence.    To  this  there  is  some  allusion  in  the  letter  to 
a  noble  Lord  as ''  Mb  faithful  companion  and  counseller  in  Am 
rudest  trials,** 

His  own  interests  were  about  this  time  or  soon  after, 
attacked  by  Lord  Vemey  in  a  suit  in  Chancery,  calling  upon 
him,  in  conjunction  with  hia  brother  Eichara  and  W  illiam 
Burke  as  partners  with  his  Lordship,  to  bear  part  of  the  loea 
sustained  by  imsuccessful  speculations  in  the  fimds.  This 
participation  he  denied  by  affidavit ;  nor  was  the  circumstance 
probable  in  itself,  or  some  better  evidence  of  it  would  have 
been  adduced  than  that  nobleman  could  bring  forward  on 
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the  occasion.  They  had  not  in  fact  been  friends  for  some 
time ;  and  though  his  brother  Bichard,  and  William  Burke 
noticipated  in  the  transaction,  it  was  scarcely  hii  to  call  upon 
Edmund  to  pay  their  debts  of  honour,  as  in  such  things 
there  could  be  no  legal  claim.  Some  degree  of  misrepresen- 
tation haying  preyailed  upon  this  point,  it  ma^r  be  necessary 
to  state,  that  as  a  holder  of  India  stock,  he  might  haye  pro- 
fited by  this  property  as  any  other  man  would  do  in  its 
yariations  in  the  market,  though  even  this  is  doubtful ;  but 
there  seems  no  yalid  foundation  for  the  report  of  his  gambling 
in  the  funds,  which  was  not  merely  at  variance  with  his  habits 
but  his  principles.  Neither  would  he  have  ventured  to  risk 
a  high  and  good  name  in  such  transactions. 

Another  charge  urged  against  him,  as  if  it  were  not  a  mis- 
fortune rather  than  fault,  was  that  of  being  in  debt.  Let  it  be 
remembered,  that  the  rental  of  his  estate  was  not  estimated  at 
more  than  £QO0  per  annum  if  so  much,  which  with  Lis  Irish 

Eroperty,  occasional  supplies,  and  the  produce  of  his  literary 
ibours,  formed  nearly  the  whole  of  ois  income  after  the 
cessation  of  the  agency  for  New  York.  Moving  in  the  sphere 
of  life  in  which  he  did,  this  must  be  confessed  to  be  a  poor 
pittance.  Yet  out  of  this,  it  may  be  stated,  as  he  more  than 
once  mentioned  the  fact  himself,  he  contributed  to  the  sup- 
port of  several  poorer  relations,  which  of  course  could  only  be 
effected  by  very  rigid  economy.  To  one  relative  near  Castle- 
town Bocne  he  allowed  ^30  per  anniun  out  of  the  property 
in  that  vicinity  ever  since  he  came  into  possession  m  1765. 
We  have  just  seen  that  he  had  refused  a  present  of  five  hun- 
dred guineas  from  the  Boman  Catholics  which  might  have 
been  accepted  without  the  slightest  imputation  of  any  kind. 
He  had,  in  fact,  no  extravagant  propensities  to  indulge. 
His  domestic  arrangements  were  wholly  under  the  prudent 
management  of  his  lady.  His  coach-horses  took  their  turn  in 
the  plough.  His  table,  to  which  men  of  merit  or  distinction 
in  every  class  were  always  welcome,  partook  of  neatness  and 
moderation*  not  parade  or  profusion.  At  Beaconsfield,  he 
pzeserved  a  frank  and  cheenul  hospitality  which  those  who 
enjoyed  once  were  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  joining  again ; 
and  while  in  town,  be  frequently  aaked  political  and  literary 
friends  to  dine  or  sup  as  it  happened  on  beef-steaks,  or  a  leg 
of  mutton,  and  commonly  gave  eo  more  than  his  invitation 
pfafeased*    Of  this  an  mstance  is  related  which  as  an  after 
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dinner  story  tells  rather  amusinglvy  but  the  reader  is  only 
called  upon  for  such  credence  as  he  thinks  proper.  Having 
been  detained  late  in  the  House,  he  asked  Tox,  Lord  John 
Cavendish,  and  t^i'o  or  three  more  of  the  party  to  sup,  when 
on  announcing  the  object  of  their  visit  to  Mrs.  Burke,  a  look 
of  annoyance  and  despair  sufficiently  told  the  ill-provided 
state  of  the  larder.  A  pause  ensued ;  "  surely  '*  said  the  hoBt 
with  a  comic  face  "  there  is  beef  enough  I"  Fox  and  two  oi 
three  others  making  an  apology  for  momentary  absence 
hurried  off  to  a  neighbouring  tavern,  provided  themselves  each 
with  a  dish  of  such  fare  as  could  be  procured,  and  amid  much 
laughter  from  all  parties,  particularly  the  master  of  the 
house  who  cracked  some  jokes  on  their  skill  as  waiters,  passed 
an  amusing  evening. 

Another  accusation  urged  against  him  at  this  time  was, 
that  he  displayed  much  more  ability  than  candour  in  haiHss^ 
ing  Ministry  with  the  most  immeasured  condemnation.  Thfe 
same  may  De  said  of  all  Oppositions ;  and  looking  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  contest,  the  incapacilr  shown  in  its  con- 
duct, and  the  unfortunate  results,  it  will  be  difficult  to  dajr 
that  his  censures  were  unfair,  ill-timed,  or  unjust.  Mr.  Fox 
was  upon  all  occasions  more  violent  and  much  more  personal, 
to  a  aegree  beyond  even  the  usual  parliamentary  license. 
He  constantly  wore  in  the  House  what  was  considered  the 
American  uniforro,  buff  and  blue,  which  Burke  excepting 
when  solicited  so  to  do  which  was  not  unfrequently  the  case, 
declined  to  make  his  common  dress.  The  most  moderate  men 
in  fact,  lost  their  equanimity  on  this  topic ;  and  Messrs. 
Wilkes,  Sawbridge,  and  others  of  the  same  stamp,  were 
sometimes  said  to  be  almost  scurrilous ;  for  on  no  preceding 
occasion  had  debates  run  so  high.  Even  the  House  of 
Lords  often  forgot  its  characteristic  decorum,  in  the  violenoe 
of  the  language  used  towards  the  Ministry. 

This  spirit  found  ample  vent  in  the  session,  1778-79,  in  a 
series  of  motions  by  Mr,  Fox,  on  the  state  of  the  Navy  ;  of 
G-reenwich  Hospital;  an  address  to  the  King  to  remoTe 
Lord  Sandwich,  which  were  supported  by  Burke.  He  also 
took  part  on  the  question  of  the  threatening  manifesto  of  the 
Commissioners  sent  to  negotiate  with  America :  on  the  state 
of  Ireland ;  on  Mr.  Dunning's  motion  respecting  the  powers 
of  the  Admiralty  to  grant  or  refuse  Courts  Martial ;  on  an 
Inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the  American  War;  on  the 
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fiadget ;  on  a  Bill  for  exemptions  from  being  pressed  into 
the  Naivj ;  and  on  another  for  limited  service  in  the  Army — 
a  measure  which  he  recommended  bj  the  strongest  argu« 
ments,  and  though  then  rejected,  it  has  since  been  as  wisely 
88  liberally  adopted  to  the  benefit  of  the  serrice. 

Early  in  1779,  among  many  of  the  first  characters  of  the 
time,  he  followed  his  old  acquaintance  Ghurick  to  the  grave. 
Looking  stedfastly  towards  the  place  of  interment  he  re- 
marked to  one  of  the  gentlemen  present  that  ^*  the  spot  was 
well  chosen,  for  the  statue  of  Shakspeare  seemed  to  point  to 
the  grave  where  the  great  actor  of  his  works  was  laid."  A 
present  from  the  admired  and  accomplished  Mr.  (afterwards 
Sir  William)  Jones,  of  his  translation  of  the  Greek  orator 
IssdUB,  the  master  of  Demosthenes,  whose  orations  as  expla- 
natory of  the  laws  of  property  in  Athens  are  necessary 
interesting  to  a  lawyer  though  perhaps  for  the  same  reason 
hitherto  neglected  by  grammarians  and  philologists,  drew 
from  Mr.  Burke  one  of  his  just  and  discriminating  letters. 

Ireland,  notwithstanding  his  renewed  endeavours  in  her 
&voar,  being  still  denied  her  due  share  in  the  commerce  of 
the  empire,  came  to  a  variety  of  resolutions  against  importing 
British  manufacture.  With  still  more  effect  in  the  way  of 
threat,  she  formed  her  memorable  volunteer  associations, 
**  nothing  resembling  which,"  said  Lord  Sheffield,  writing  a 
few  years  afterwards, ''  has  ever  been  observed  in  any  country 
at  least  where  there  was  an  established  government."  Even 
Scotland  was  not  quiet.  The  concessions  to  the  Eoman 
Catholics  in  the  preceding  year  instigated  a  mob  not  only  to 
laze  their  chapels  to  the  ground,  but  to  destroy  their  private 
houses  and  property.  A  petition  from  this  body,  praying  for 
compensation  for  their  losses  and  security  against  further 
injury,  was  presented  by  Mr.  Burke,  who  found  an  opportunityi 
on  this  occasion  for  exercising  his  wit,  though  as  a  Scripture 
phrase  perhaps  not  in  the  best  taste,  to  the  great  amusement 
of  the  House.  Observing  Lord  North  to  be  asleep,  a  fre- 
quent failing  of  that  nobleman  in  public,  at  the  moment  he 
was  attributing  the  popular  excesses  to  the  supineness  of 
those  in  power,  he  instantly  turned  the  incident  to  advantage 
— •*  Behold,"  said  he,  pointing  to  the  slumbering  Minister, 
'*  what  I  have  aeain  and  again  told  you,  that  Q-overnment  if 
not  defunct,  at  &ast  nods ;  brother  Lazarus  is  not  dead,  only 
ikepeth." 
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Several  letters  from  Scotland  exculpating  the  clergy  and 
certain  societies  from  inciting  the  mob  to  violence  against 
Bomanists,  were  addressed  to  him  in  reply  to  some  remarks 
made  in  the  House,  which  he  answered.  To  Bristol  likewise 
he  sent  several  private  communications,  in  the  hope  of  en- 
lightening and  hberalizing  his  friends  there  towards  Ireland ; 
ako  to  Lord  Eockingham  and  others.  But  in  May,  writing 
to  Shackleton,  a  fit  of  depression  or  vexation,  on  a  state  of 
public  affairs  which  all  remonstrance  or  argument  failed  to 
remedy  or  influence  overtook  him  with  more  than  usual 
effect  on  his  mind,  and  he  expresses  his  readiness  to  retire 
altogether  from  public  life. 


CHAPTEE  Vn. 


EcoDomioal  Beform — Letter  on  Parliamentary  Reform. — Conduct  dnrmg^ 
the  Riots— Intercedes  for  mercy  towards  the  Rioters. — Elocution  Walker 
— ^lave  Trade — Rejection  at  Bristol — The  Prince  of  Wales,  Mr.  Burke, 
and  the  Curate — ^Anecdote  of  Mr.  Burke's  humanity  and  playful  hu- 
mour— Note  to  Sir  W.  Jones — Opposed  to  Mr.  Fox  on  the  repeal  of  the 
"Marriage  Act — Mr.  Sheridan  —  Shearing  the  Wolf — Change  of 
Ministry — Letter  to  Dr.  Franklin. 

During  the  summer  of  1779,  the  dangers  of  the  coimtrj 
had  alarmingly  increased.  No  progress  was  made  in  sub- 
duing America.  The  expense  of  the  war  exceeded  all  pre- 
cedent. The  enemy's  fleet  sweeping  triumphantly  through, 
the  Channel,  threatened  Plymouth  and  other  parts  of  the 
coast.  And  Ireland  in  a  state  of  moral,  seemed  rapidly  pro- 
ceeding to  actual  revolt,  hy  riots  in  Dublin,  by  the  extension 
of  the  system  and  the  imposing  attitude  of  the  volunteerSy 
by  the  strong  measure  of  a  money-bill  for  six  months  only, 
vid  by  very  general  resolutions  against  "  the  unjust,  illiberal, 
and  impolitic  selfishness  of  Engl^md." 

The  speech  from  the  throne,  25th  November,  recom- 
mending her  hitherto  rejected  claims  to  consideration,  di«w 
firom  the  Member  for  Bristol  many  bitter  taunts  for  the  want 
of  the  means,  not  of  the  will  by  Ministry,  to  coerce  her  by 
fire  and  sword  as  they  had  attempted  with  America.  These 
reproaches  though  stigmatized  as  inflammatory  were  per- 
haps not  uudeserved ;  and  the  sense  of  the  House  was  so  far 
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with  him,  that  haring  sat  down  once  or  twice  from  being 
unable  to  render  himself  heard  in  the  more  distant  parts  of 
it  in  consequence  of  a  violent  cold  and  hoarseness,  ne  was 
pressed  by  loud  and  repeated  calls  from  both  sides  to  pro- 
ceed. Dire  necessity  alone  had  extracted  this  measure  of 
conciliation  from  the  Minister.  A  vote  of  censure  upon  him 
for  neglect  and  delay,  moved  by  Lord  Ossory,  Dec.  6th,  gave 
birth  to  highly-applauded  speeches  by  Mr.  Fox  and  Mr. 
Burke;. the  latter  remarking,  that  that  which  had  at  first 
been  requested  as  a  favour,  was  delayed  till  angrily  demanded 
as  a  right ;  till  threats  extorted  what  had  been  denied  to  en- 
treaties ;  till  England  had  lost  the  moment  of  granting  with 
dignity,  and  Ireland  of  receiving  with  gratitude. 

When  however  Lord  North  introduced  his  plan  of  relief 
such  as  it  was,  he  gave  it  his  ap{)roval,  though  without  that 
warmth  which  the  zealous  spirits  of  L*elaQd  expected  and 
they  themselves  displayed  on  the  occasion,  but  which  he 
conceived  its  tardy  and  reluctant  justice  scarcely  deserved. 
Hence  arose  a  misrepresentation  there,  that  he  was  alto- 
gether indifferent  to  the  relief  now  granted.  His  popularity 
Qierefore  sunk  at  once,  both  in  the  land  of  his  birth  and  in 
that  of  his  adoption:  in  Bristol,  for  conceding  any  com- 
mercial advantage  whatever ;  in  Dublin,  for  withholdmg  any 
point  however  udifferent  or  unimportant  in  itself;  a  lot  to 
which  all  statesmen  who  act  without  favour  or  partiality  to- 
wards contending  interests,  are  too  often  exposea.  To  remove 
this  impression  ia  L*eland,  he  wrote  "A  Letter  to  Thomas 
Borgh,  Esq.*'  dated  January  1,  1780,  explanatory  of  his 
views  and  motives,  which,  though  meant  to  be  private,  soon 
found  its  way  into  the  periodical  prints  of  the  time,  and  in 
some  degree  set  him  right  with  the  more  inteUigent  part  of 
his  countrymen. 

The  ill  success  of  the  war  and  the  increased  taxation  re- 
quired to  support  it,  occasioning  at  this  moment  loud  out- 
cries for  Paniamentary  Eeform,  and  retrenchment  of  the 
public  expenditure,  'Mr.  Burke  dexterously  wrested  attention 
from  the  former  which  he  had  always  deemed  unsafe  and 
impracticable,  to  the  latter  which  he  thought  in  every  way 
practicable  and  expedient. 

Of  all  men  in  the  House  he  was  perhaps  the  best  qualified 
for  this  arduous  undertaking  by  a  share  of  political  courage 
which  shrunk  from  no  duty  however  invidious ;  and  by  habits 
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of  buBiness  which  at  all  times  laborious,  were  on  this  coca* 
sion  exerted  beyond  all  precedent.  "  For  my  own  part,'* 
said  he,  "  I  have  very  little  to  recommend  me  for  this,  or  for 
any  task,  but  a  kind  of  earnest  and  anxious  perseverance  of 
mind,  which  with  all  its  good  and  all  its  evil  effects  is 
moulded  into  my  constitution."  Cautious  of  experiment  as 
he  professed  to  be  even  to  timidity,  this  feeling  formed  a 
pledge  that  no  crude  or  showy  innovations  should  be 
attempted  merely  because  they  were  new ;  and  his  idea  of  a 
very  cheap  government  not  being  necessarily  the  very  best, 
rendered  it  certain  that  nothing  really  useful  should  be  taken 
away.  He  knew  too  much  of  human  nature  and  of  the 
busmess  of  the  State,  to  be  led  astray  by  visionary  schemes 
of  hopeless  purity  and  impossible  perfection.  The  habits  of 
the  country  ne  knew  were  any  thing  but  niggardly  towards 
public  offices  and  public  servants.  While  duty  therefore 
required  that  nothing  gross  should  be  permitted  to  remain, 
a  personal  as  well  as  a  public  Hberahty  ensured  that  no 
injustice  should  be  inflicted  upon  individuals;  that  eco- 
nomy should  not  become  penury,  or  reform  utter  extirpa- 
tion. 

His  notice  of  motion,  on  the  15th  December,  opened  a 
brief  but  lucid  exposition  of  the  outlines  of  his  plan,  to 
which  Opposition  gave  praise  for  the  matter  and  manner. 
No  one  else  ventured  to  say  a  word  on  a  tender  subject 
which  touched  the  highest  quarters  in  the  State.  A  slight 
incident  on  this  occasion  again  showed  his  dexterity  in  de- 
bate. While  enforcing  the  necessity  of  frugality,  and  re- 
commending to  the  IS^nister  the  old  and  valuable  Bomazi 
apothegm  magnum  vectigal  est  parsimonia,  he  made  a  fiilse 
quantify,  rendering  the  second  word  vecttgaL  Lord  North 
in  a  low  tone  corrected  the  error,  when  the  orator  with  hia 
usual  presence  of  mind,  turned  the  mistake  to  advantage. 
"  The  Noble  Lord,"  said  he,  **  hints  that  I  have  erred  in  ^e 
quantity  of  a  principal  word  in  my  quotation ;  I  rejoice  at 
it ;  because  it  gives  me  an  opportunity  of  repeating  the 
inestimable  adage," — and  with  increased  energy  he  thun* 
dered  forth — "  magnum  vect-t-gal  est  parsimoniaJ* 

Qre&t  as  was  the  idea  entertained  of  his  talents,  expecta- 
tion was  surpassed  by  the  production  of  the  plan  itself  in- 
troduced by  the  memorable  speech  of  the  11th  of  Eebruaiy, 
1780,  which  every  one  conversant  with  political  history  hai 
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read,  and  he  who  has  read  will  not  readily  forget.  No 
pubHe  measure  of  the  century  received  such  general  enco- 
mium. Pew  speeches  fr6m  the  Opposition  side  of  the 
House  ever  told  with  greater  effect.  Had  he  never  made 
any  other  it  would  place  him  in  the  first  rank  of  orators  and 
practical  statesmen,  for  comprehensiveness  of  design,  minute 
Knowledge  of  detail,  the  mingled  moderation  and  justice 
towards  the  public  and  to  the  persons  affected,  the  wisdom 
of  its  genenu  principles,  and  their  application  to  local  in- 
terests. As  a  composition  it  has  been  considered  the  most 
brilliant  combination  of  powers  that  ever  was  devoted  to 
such  a  topic  When  printed  it  passed  through  a  great 
number  of  editions. 

The  whole  of  the  scheme  was  comprised  in  five  Bills. 
These  embraced  the  sale  of  forest  lands ;  the  abolition  of 
the  inferior  royal  jurisdictions  of  Wales,  Cornwall,  Chester, 
and  Lancaster ;  of  Treasurer,  ComptroUer,  Cofferer,  Master, 
and  a  variety  of  inferior  officers  in  the  Household ;  of 
Treasurer  of  the  Chamber;  of  the  Wardrobe,  Jewel,  and 
Bobes  Offices ;  of  the  Boards  of  Trade,  Green  Cloth,  and  of 
Works ;  of  the  office  of  third  Secretary  of  State ;  of  the 
Keepers  of  the  Stag,  Buck,  and  Fox  Hounds ;  much  of  the 
civil  branches  of  the  Ordnance  and  Mint ;  of  the  patent 
offices  of  the  Exchequer ;  the  regulation  of  the  army,  navy, 
and  pension  pay  offices,  and  some  others ;  and  above  all  a 
new  arrangement  of  the  Civil  List,  by  which  debt  should 
be  avoided  in  future,  and  priority  of  payment  ensured  to 
the  least  powerful  claimants,  the  First  Lord  of  the  Trea- 
SDiy  being  the  last  on  the  list. 

The  bare  idea  of  reforming  so  many  offices  would  have 
overpowered  any  man  of  ordinary  courage  or  exertion.  But 
to  r^uce  or  to  regulate  so  many  sources  of  influence,  to  place 
the  remedy  side  by  side  with  the  grievance,  to  encounter  the 
odium  of  annihilating  or  diminishing  the  emoluments  of  the 
poflsessors  enjoyed  perhaps  for  years  without  notice  or  in« 
^iiiry,  was  considered  the  holdest  attempt  ever  made  by  any 
member  out  of  office,  and  supposed  to  affect  too  many  in- 
terests even  for  the  authorily  of  those  who  were  in.  To 
these  were  added  the  complication  and  difficulty  presented 
in  every  stase  of  its  progress :  but  he  deemed  it  one  of  the 
greate^  ana  most  praiseworthy  features  of  his  life. 

''  It  must  remain,"  said  Mr.  Dunmng  in  a  burst  of  admi« 
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ration,  "  as  a  monument  to  be  handed  down  to  posterity  of 
his  uncommon  zeal,  unrivalled  industry,  astonishing  abilities, 
and  invincible  perseverance.  He  had  undertaken  a  task 
big  with  labour  and  difficulty;  a  task  that  embraced  a 
variety  of  the  most  important  objects,  extensive  and  com- 
plicated ;  yet  such  were  the  eminent  and  unequalled  abilities, 
so  extraordinary  the  talents  and  ingenuity,  and  such  the 
fortunate  frame  of  the  honourable  |;entleman's  mind,  his 
vast  capacity  and  happy  conception,  that  in  his  hands,  what 
must  have  proved  a  vast  heap  of  ponderous  matter,  com- 
posed of  heterogeneous  ingi^ents,  discordant  in  their 
nature  and  opposite  in  principle,  was  so  skilfully  arranged 
as  to  become  quite  simple  as  to  each  respective  part,  de- 
pendent on  each  other ;  and  the  whole  at  the  same  time  so 
judiciously  combined,  as  to  present  nothing  to  almost  any 
mind  tolerably  intelligent,  to  divide,  puzzle,  or  distract  it." 

"  Mr.  Burke's  Beform  bill,"  says  the  historian  Gibbon* 
''was  framed  with  skill,  introduced  with  eloquence,  and 
supported  by  numbers.  Never  can  I  forget  the  delight 
with  which  that  diffusive  and  ingenious  orator  was  heard  Sy 
all  sides  of  the  House,  and  even  by  those  (Gibbon  himself, 
as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  was  one  of  them)* 
whose  existence  he  proscribed.  The  Lords  of  Trade  blushed 
at  their  insignificancy.  Mr.  £den*s  appeal  to  the  two 
thousand  three  hundred  volumes  of  our  reports  proved  only 
a  fertile  theme  for  ridicule.  I  take  this  opportunity  of 
certifying  the  correctness  of  Mr.  Burke's  prmted  speeches 
which  I  have  heard  and  read." 

"  Only  one  sentiment,"  remarks  another  contemporary 
who  voted  against  the  measure,  ''  pervaded  the  House  and 
the  nation,  on  the  unexampled  combination  of  eloquence, 
labour,  and  perseverance  which  had  been  displaved  by  their 
enlightened  author.  They  covered  with  astonishment  and 
admiration  even  those  who,  from  principle  or  from  party, 
appeared  most  strenuous  in  opposing  the  progress  of  the  bill 
itself  through  every  stage." 

Similar  testimomes  might  be  adduced  even  fit)m  some  of 
the  Ministry,  who  were  nevertheless  ingenious  enough  to 
oppose  in  detail  what  they  applauded  in  the  gross.  A  con« 
siderable  part  of  March,  April,  and  May,  were  occupied  iix 
debating  the  different  clauses.  That  for  abolishing  tbe 
office  of  the  third  Secretary  of  State  was  iost  on  the  8th  of 
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the  former  month  by  a  majority  of  Beyen,  after  one  of  the 
hardest  fought  contests  ever  remembered.  Five  days  after- 
ward by  the  irresistible  effect  of  the  wit  of  the  mover  as 
much  as  his  eloquence,  sentence  of  death  was  passed  on  the 
poor  Board  of  Trade  by  a  majority  of  eight;  the  two 
housand  three  hundred  folio  volumes  of  its  labours,  rather 
imluckily  urged  by  Mr.  Eden  in  its  defence,  being  ridiculed 
with  such  inimitaole  effect  by  Mr.  Burke,  as  to  be  in  the 
opinion  of  many,  the  chief  cause  of  condemnation.  Execu- 
tion of  the  sentence  however  was  contrived  by  the  Ministry 
to  be  delayed  for  the  present ;  and  a  week  afterwards,  the 
sentiments  of  the  House  upon  the  bill  altogether  seemed 
miexpectedly  changed  by  other  clauses  of  importance  being 
rejected  by  great  majorities. 

This  measure  drew  from  him  during  the  session  eleven  or 
twelve  speeches,  combining  so  much  labour,  ingenuity,  and 
wit,  that  it  became  a  question  in  which  of  these  points  he 
excelled.  In  the  debate  on  the  Board  of  Works  (April 
2lBt),  "  Mr.  Burke,'*  said  a  contemporary,  "  distinguisned 
himself  more  than  ever  by  the  force  of  his  arguments,  the 
fertility  of  his  invention,  and  the  pleasantry  with  which  he 
enhvened  a  matter  apparently  dry  and  insipid  in  itself." 
Another  writer  on  the  subject  says,  **  It  was  generally 
agreed  both  by  members  and  strangers,  that  Mr.  Burke  had 
been  seldom  more  agreeable  in  the  House  of  Commons  than 
on  this  evening.  He  evidently  came  down  with  his  mind 
made  up  to  the  fate  (rejectio  n)  of  the  remainingclauses  of 
1^8  bill ;  and  therefore  treated  them  with  all  that  ready  wit, 
pleasantry,  and  good  humour  which  are  the  real  features  of 
ms  character.'' 

A  proposal  by  Lord  North  to  give  the  India  Company 
previous  to  the  dissolution  of  their  charter  the  required 
three  years  notice,  produced  from  the  Member  for  Bristol 
a  speech  against  it  of  great  fervour  and  animation.  Ho 
supported  a  bill  for  suspending 'the  elective  franchise  of  re- 
venue officers;  and  also  a  motion  by  Mr.  Dunning  for 
securing  the  independence  of  Parliament.  He  found  time 
likewise  (April  4th)  to  write  a  letter  on  the  affairs  of  Ire- 
land enforcmg  his  former  opinions,  to  John  Merlott,  Esq. 
of  Bristol.  Eight  days  afterwards  (April  12th),  he  aa- 
dressed  another  to  the  chairman  of  the  Buckinghamshire 
meeting  for  obtaining  Farliamentaiy  Beform;  a  scheme 
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which  he  considered  ineffectual  to  its  intended  purpose,  and 
pregnant  with  danger  to  the  Constihition.  He  could  not 
make  up  his  mind  he  said  to  so  important  an  innovation. 
All  his  reading,  ohservation,  experience,  and  conversation 
with  others  possessed  of  wisdom  and  talent  were  against  its 
bein^  advantageous  to  good  government.  "  Please  GK>d," 
he  added,  "I  -mR  walk  with  caution  whenever  I  am  not  able 
clearly  to  see  my  way  before  me." 

On  the  8th  oi  May,  he  spoke  still  more  decidedly  a£;ain8t 
the  question,  on  Alderman  Sawbridge*s  annual  motion  for  the 
same  object.  A  periodical  work  of  the  time  styled  this  "  a 
most  able,  ingenious,  and  elaborate  speech ;"  and  the  outline 
of  it  found  among  his  papers  even  more  than  verifies  this 
description. 

About  this  time,  a  few  petitions  to  repeal  the  indulgences 
granted  to  Bomanists  two  years  before,  excited  to  action  the 
Protestant  associations  under  Lord  George  Gordon,  a  wild 
fematic  of  no  talents,  whose  language  in  the  House  was  often 
reprehensible,  though  commonly  disregarded.  He  had  moved, 
without  finding  a  seconder,  that  the  petition  presented  by 
Mr.  Burke  the  preceding  session  from  the  Eoman  Catholic 
sufferers  by  the  riots  in  Scotland,  "be  thrown  over  the 
table."  To  give  further  proof  of  his  zeal  in  the  same  cause, 
he  now  called  together,  "  for  the  honour  of  Gk)d,"  the  rabble 
of  London.  The  consequence  of  this  proceeding  were  the 
riots;  when  the  powers  of  the  members  of  govemmenti 
seemingly  sunk  in  hopeless  apathy,  waited  to  be  roused  by 
the  spirit  and  good  sense  of  the  Imig,  who  by  taking  the  re- 
sponsibility upon  himself  of  ordering  the  military  to  act, 
restored  the  metropolis  to  the  dominion  of  order  and  law* 

Li  the  exigency  of  the  moment  when  Mr.  Fox  with  in- 
considerate party  feelings  refused  to  strengthen  the  hands 
of  government,  Mr.  Burke  to  his  honour,  strongly  recom- 
mended it ;  advising  him  and  Opposition  generally,  to 
forget  all  their  differences  in  unanimity  and  defensive  asao- 
ciations.  As  a  powerful  advocate  of  the  persecuted  sect, 
the  fanatical  feeling  ran  strongly  a^nst  him  among  some  ol 
the  leaders.  His  residence  in  Cnarles  Street,  St.  James's 
Square,  was  more  than  once  heard  to  be  threatened ;  he  was 
reviled  as  a  Jesuit  in  disguise,  nick-named  Neddy  St.  Omers, 
and  carioatured  as  a  mouk  stirring  the  fires  of  Smithfield,  in 
addition  to  much  more  of  similar  vituperation.    Trusting 
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however,  to  a  considerable  sbare  of  popularity,  or  belieying 
that  the  bulk  of  the  mob  being  bent  on  plunder  and  riot 
cared  little  for  anything  else,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  mix  with 
a  party  of  them,  and  experienced  no  great  personal  ill-wilL 
His  own  notice  of  the  adventure,  wriUen  soon  after  to  Mr. 
Shackleton,  is  as  follows : — 

**  My  wife  being  safely  lodged,  I  spent  part  of  the  next 
day  in  the  street  amidst  this  wild  assembly,  into  whose 
hands  I  delivered  myself,  informing  them  who  I  was.  Some 
of  them  were  malignant  and  fanatical,  but  I  think  the  &r 
greater  part  of  those  whom  I  saw  were  rather  dissolute  and 
unruly  than  very  ill-disposed.  I  even  found  friends  and 
weU- wishers  among  the  blue-cockades."  Some  of  the  news- 
papers of  the  day  give  an  anecdote  which  exhibits  his  per* 
sonal  fearlessness  on  the  occasion,  particularly  as  several 
friends  had  advised  him  to  leave  town  for  safety,  which  they 
deemed  seriously  at  stake. 

**  This  day  (June  6th)  a  detachment  of  foot-guards  took 

Cession  of  Westminster  Hall,  the  doors  of  which  th^  at 
closed  to  prevent  the  mob  entering  there :  several  Mem- 
bers of  both  Houses,  who  walked  down  on  foot  were  thus 
prevented  from  getting  into  the  House  for  a  considerable 
time,  among  whom  was  Mr.  Burke,  who  was  presently  sur- 
rounded by  some  of  the  most  decent  of  the  petitioners,  who 
expostulated  with  him  on  his  conduct,  in  abetting  Sir  Georse 
Savile's  motion  for  the  Soman  Catholic  bill.  Mr.  Burke  in 
his  defence,  said  he  certainly  had  seconded  the  motion  for 
the  bill,  and  thought  himself  justified  in  so  doing;  he  said  he 
understood  he  was  a  marked  man,  on  whom  the  petitioners 
meant  to  wreak  their  vengeance ;  and,  therefore,  he  walked 
out  singly  amongst  them,  conscious  of  having  done  nothing 
that  deserved  their  censure  in  the  slightest  degree,  having 
always  been  an  advocate  for  the  people,  and  meaning  to  con- 
tinue so.  Mr.  Burke  at  length  got  rid  of  his  troublesome 
mterrogators. 

He  had  received  positive  information  the  previous  day 
that  his  house  was  to  be  destroyed  after  that  of  Sir  Gfeorge 
Savile.  Mrs.  Burke,  his  papers,  and  a  few  valuables  were 
therefore  immediately  removed  to  the  house  of  Gfeneral  Bur- 
goyne ;  shortly  afterward  a  party  of  soldiers  arrived  for  his 
protection,  sent  by  the  authorities  without  application,  when 
nis  fiuniture  being  removed,  the  guard  was  with  something 
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of  a  chiTalrous  disregard  of  self  dismissed,  from  an  impressioa 
that  it  might  be  made  more  useful  elsewhere.  The  nights 
were  spent  with  other  volunteer  friends  of  rank,  in  guarding 
Lord  Eockingham's  and  Sir  G^rge  Savile's  houses.  After 
forcing  his  way  into  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  following 
day,  he  gave  vent,  as  usual  fearlessly  to  indignation  and 
remonstrance.  '^  I  spoke  my  sentiments  in  such  a  way,"  he 
writes  to  Shackleton,  "  that  I  do  not  think  I  have  ever  on 
any  occasion  seemed  to  affect  the  House  more  forcibly." 

JPew  things  do  more  credit  to  his  active  and  sensitive 
humanity  than  zealous  though  unostentatious  endeavours  for 
the  extension  of  the  royal  mercy  to  the  chief  part  of  the  un- 
happy rioters  who,  having  been  convicted  of  various  offences, 
now  awaited  the  awful  retribution  of  the  law.  With  this 
view  he  drew  up  some  reflections  on  the  approaching  execu- 
tions, and  exerted  his  influence  in  pressing  letters  to  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  Lord  Mansfield  the  President  of  the 
Council,  and  the  Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  to  submit  hia 
opinions  to  his  Majesty  and  Lord  North.  Public  justice, 
he  urged  ought  to  be  satisfied  with  the  smallest  possible 
number  of  victims.  Numerous  executions,  far  from  increas- 
ing, diminished  the  solemnity  of  the  sacrifice ;  anticipating 
in  this  respect  the  general  feeling  of  the  present  day,  thiS 
if  not  absolutely  bad,  such  scenes  frequently  repeated  are 
certainlv  not  useful.  The  letters  and  reflections  appear  in 
his  worKS. 

For  the  original  instigators  of  the  tumults  among  the 
higher  classes  he  had  no  such  consideration,  uttering  against 
them  in  Parliament  several  bitter  anathemas.  **  They,"  he 
said,  "  and  not  the  ignorant  and  misled  multitude,  ought  to 
be  hanged ;"  and  when  some  of  the  leading  "  Associators" 
were  seen  in  the  lobby  of  the  House,  he  exdaimed  loudly  in 
their  hearing — "I  am  astonished  that  those  men  can  have 
the  audacity  still  to  nose  Parliament ;"  and  had  previously 
remarked  that  freedom  of  debate  in  the  Commons  of  England 
had  arrived  at  a  new  era,  when  a  bludgeoned  mob  in  the  street 
aimed  to  destroy  that  freedom,  while  soldiers  with  fixed 
bayonets  were  employed  at  the  doors  to  protect  it. 

On  the  20th  of  June  after  calm  had  been  restored,  peti- 
tions were  again  presented  against  tolerating  Popery,  to 
which  neither  Ministers  nor  Opposition  would  give  coun- 
tenance.   Mr.  Eox  and  Mr.  Burke  spoke  for  three  koun 
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each  against  reyiYing  such  an  intolerant  spirit.  The  latter^ 
after  expressing  the  warmest  attachment  to  the  Church  of 
England,  avowed  that  he  abominated  anything  like  in- 
tolerance, moving  five  resolutions  to  that  effect  and  in 
reprobation  of  the  late  excesses,  which  were  with  httle  op« 
position  carried.  He  also  thwarted  popular  prejudice  on 
another  point.  A  bill  had  passed  the  Commons  to  prevent 
Boman  Catholics  from  being  permitted  to  give  scholastic  in- 
struction to  Protestants,  when  finding  it  likely  to  be  pro- 
ductive of  some  injustice,  he  drew  up  a  petition  to  the  other 
House,  which  had  so  much  effect  with  Lord  Thurlow,  that 
on  the  third  reading  he  quitted  the  woolsack  and  by  one  of 
his  forcible  assaults  upon  the  principle  of  the  measure,  drove 
it  out  of  the  House  without  a  division. 

One  of  the  persons  who  solicited  Mr.  Burke's  exertions 
on  this  occasion  was  Mr.  or  as  he  was  commonly  termed 
Elocution  Walker,  author  of  the  Pronouncing  Dictionary, 
and  other  works  of  merit,  and  who  had  given  lessons  in  the 
art  to  young  Burke.  This  Gentleman  had  been  educated  a 
Presbyterian,  but  being  in  the  habit  of  discussing  religious 
subjects  in  places  where  such  topics  can  be  never  properly  dis- 
cussed, namely,  in  debating  societies,  a  singular  result  is  said 
to  have  followed.  Two  or  three  persons  were  persuaded  by 
his  arguments  to  become  Presbyterians,  while  he  himself  was 
argued  into  the  propriety  of  Decoming  a  Boman  Catholic ! 
The  law  in  question  aiming  a  deadly  blow  at  his  means  of 
livelihood,  he  appealed  forcibly  to  Mr.  Burke  one  day  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  House  of  Commons,  who  conceiving  he  was 
Berving  the  intere8t.s  of  literature,  introduced  him  to  a  no- 
bleman accidentally  passing,  with  the  following  charac- 
teristic exordium  : — "  Here,  my  Lord  Berkeley,  is  Mr. 
Walker,  whom  not  to  know  by  name  at  least,  would  argue 
want  of  knowled£^e  of  the  harmonies,  cadences,  and  pro- 
prieties of  our  hinguage.  Against  this  gentleman  and 
others,  we  are  going,  mv  Lord,  upon  a  poor,  ungrounded 
prejudice  of  the  refuse  of  the  mob  of  London,  to  commit  an 
act  of  gross  injustice ;  and  for  what?  For  crimes  moral  or 
politicid?  No,  my  Lord,  but  because  we  differ  in  the 
meaning  affixed  to  a  single  word,"  pronouncing  it  empha- 
tically, **  iransub$tantiatum** 

Having  to  present  a  petition  to  the  House  of  Commons 
on  the  same  subject  some  time  before^  in  which  was  dia- 
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eorered  incorrectness  of  language  or  expression  at  the  mo- 
ment of  coming  forward,  he  set  about  correcting  it  though 
conscious  of  its  uselessness,  remarking,  "  If  we  are  not  »> 
vourably  received,  at  least  let  us  be  worthy  of  it."  While 
engagea  in  this  waj  at  the  door  writing  yeiy  fast,  and  as 
he  was  often  accustomed  to  do,  conversing  at  the  same  mo- 
ment with  persons  around  him  interested  in  the  prayer  of 
the  petition,  the  Speaker,  Sir  Fletcher  Norton,  called  for 
him  somewhat  impatiently  to  proceed.  "  It  is  hard,  Mr. 
Speaker,*'  said  he,  with  an  arch  expression  of  countenance, 
but  \^ithout  raising  his  eyes  from  the  paper  or  ceasing  to 
write,  "  it  is  hard  you  cannot  wait  even  a  moment — *  No, 
not  to  stay  the  grinding  of  the  axe,' "  a  quotation  from 
Hamlet,  in  allusion  to  the  speed  with  which  the  prince  was 
to  be  put  to  death  in  England,  and  appropriately  applied  to 
the  expected  fate  of  the  petition. 

His  humanity  exerted  on  another  occasion,  gave  a  fillip 
to  the  ingenious  malice  of  the  daily  press.  A  man  had 
been  sentenced  to  the  pillory  at  St.  Margaret's  Hill,  South- 
wark,  for  attempts  at  an  atrocious  offence,  when  the  multi- 
tude stoned  him  so  as  to  occasion  immediate  death.  Por 
noticing  this  in  the  House  of  Commons,  with  remarks  on  its 
cruelty  as  being  so  much  more  severe  a  sentence  than  the 
law  awarded,  a  newspaper  chose  to  indulge  in  some  silly  but 
most  slanderous  reflections,  for  which  a  rule  for  a  criminal 
information  was  obtained  against  the  editor,  though  on 
apology,  not  pressed.  Five  years  afterwards,  on  repeating 
in  his  place  the  same  remarks  on  a  nearly  similar  occur- 
rence in  Bristol,  the  slander  was  reiterated,  when  finding  it 
necessary  to  bring  an  action  against  the  printer,  the  Jury 
awarded  him,  there  being  no  attempt  at  defence,  £150 
damages.  It  is  remarkable  that  shortly  after  this  his  firiend 
Lord  Loughborough,  himself  a  judge,  had  to  appeal  to  a 
jury  against  the  same  unprincipled  and  abominable  insinua^ 
tions,  which  had  no  other  foundation  than  the  same  party 
or  personal  hostility  as  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Burke ;  and  he 
received  the  same  sum  from  the  jury. 

In  this  year  also,  a  more  important  scheme  of  humanity 
occupied  the  active  mind  of  the  member  for  Bristol ;  no  less 
than  the  partial  abolition,  or  material  alleviation,  of  the  slave- 
trade;  and  a  varietv  of  thoughts  on  the  subject,  with  a  sketch 
of  anew  negro  co^e,  were  committed  to  paper.    There  weie 
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inanj  leaaona,  however,  against  bringing  forward  sucli  a  mea« 
mm  then.  Among  these  were  the  incessant  contests  which 
American  affairs  occasioned  in  Parliament ;  the  odium  which 
such  an  innovation  on  the  rights  of  trade  and  property  would 
bring  on  Opposition  from  the  West  India  interest;  the 
policj  of  confining  their  strength  to  the  more  pressing 
grievance  of  the  war ;  the  impossibility  of  the  Opposition 
by  itself  succeeding  in  such  a  design  under  anv  circum- 
itonoes  whatever ;  tne  temper  of  the  nation,  which  was  not 
at  all  ripe  for  the  discussion ;  and  perhaps  the  unpopularity 
he  had  alr^uly  incurred  at  Bristol,  and  which  such  a  proposal 
would  increase  to  exasperation.  Time  has  shewn  that  he 
judged  rightly.  Mr.  W  ilberforce  who  took  it  up  six  years 
aftOTwards,  found  it  necessary  to  devote  a  whole  life  to  the 
subject. 

Mr.  Burke's  plan,  likewise,  embraced  minute  regulation  of 
the  trade  in  all  its  stages,  at  a  moment  when  very  little  hope 
oould  be  entertained  of  its  total  abolition.  Had  it  been 
adopted,  all  the  grosser  horrors  of  the  traffic  would  have 
been  obviated ;  but  it  was  gratifying  to  every  lover  of  bene* 
volence  to  find  that  many  of  his  suggestions  for  the  treat- 
ment of  slaves  in  the  island  were,  at  length,  after  a  long 
interval,  adopted.  Many  of  the  subsequent  regulations  laid 
before  Parlifunent,  will  be  found  nearly  a  transcript  from  the 
fourth  section  or  head  of  his  Negro  code,  as  mav  be  seen  in 
his  works,  voL  ix.  p.  801 — another  instance  of  what  has  been 
remarked  more  than  once,  that  his  wisdom  was  almost 
dways  a  long  way  in  advance  of  that  of  the  age  in  which  he 
Uvea.  To  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Wilberforce  he  always  gave 
the  most  zealous  support,  and  his  labours  were  often  eulo- 
gized in  verse  and  prose  by  the  admirers  of  that  gentleman. 

The  dissolution  of  Parliament  in  autumn,  carried  him  to 
Bristol,  to  ascertain  whether  the  rejection  he  had  apprehen- 
ded on  account  of  disagreeins  with  his  constituents  on 
certain  points  of  policjr,  was  likely  to  take  effect.  To  a 
meeting  held  at  tne  Gmildhall  on  tne  6th  of  September,  he 
deHvereii  his  celebrated  speech,  the  best  ever  uttered  on 
inch  an  occasion,  and  perhaps  never  excelled  by  anything 
he  spoke  elsewhere.*     Were  it  always  in  the  power  of  elo« 

*  In  this  opfnion  I  am  bappy  to  find  Sir  Samuel  BomiUj  agree.    "  1 
9m  aot  iorprieed  that  joa  to  muofa  admire  BurkeTi  epeeoh  (on  AaMrieaa 

•  O 
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quence  to  conciliate,  or  argument  to  persnade,  there  were  in 
tnis  enough  of  both  to  redeem  not  only  the  crime  of  difTer- 
ID^  in  opinion  with  his  constituents,  but  more  seriouB 
offences,  had  such  been  committed.  Declining  all  apology 
for  opposing  the  wishes,  though  he  was  satisfied  he  saio,  not 
the  mterests  of  those  he  represented,  he  entered  on  his 
defence.  The  charges  against  him  were  four ; — ^in  not  visiting 
the  City  more  frequently— in  supporting  Lord  Beauchamp*8 
Insolvent  Debtor's  Bills — ^the  Irish  Trade  Acts — ^and  me 
relief  granted  to  the  Boman  Catholics.  Each  of  these 
he  defended  with  extraordinary  ability;  rendering  even 
the  common  and  temporary  affair  of  an  election,  a  medium 
for  promulgating  great  and  permanent  political  truths — 
such  as  the  hustings  never  before  supplied  us  with,  and 
never  since. 

''  Gentlemen,"  said  he,  in  summing  up,  *'  I  do  not  here 

stand  before  you  accused  of  venality,  or  of  neglect  of  duty. 

It  is  not  said  that  in  the  long  period  of  my  service,  I  have, 

in  a  single  instance,  sacrificed  the  slightest  of  your  interests 

to  my  ambition  or  to  my  fortune.     It  is  not  alleged  that  to 

gratify  any  answer,  or  revenge  of  my  own,  or  of  my  paity» 

1  have  had  a  share  in  wronging  or  oppressing  any  description 

of  men,  or  any  man  in  any  description.     Sio !  the  charges 

\  against  me  are  all  of  one  kind— that  I  have  pushed  the 

^  principles  of  general  iustice  and  benevolence  too  mr ;  further 

'than  a  cautious  policy  would  warrant ;  and  further  than 

the  opinions  of  numy  would  go  alon^  with   me. — ^In  every 

accident  that  mav  happen  through  life,  in  pain,  in  sorrow,  in 

depression,  and  distress — ^I  will  call  to  mind  this  accusation* 

and  be  comforted." 

The  main  bod^  of  the  Dissenters,  of  the  Corporation,  and 
much  of  the  weight  of  property  and  respectability  in  the 
city  were  decidedly  in  his  favour,  and  strong  resolutions 
were  passed  to  that  effect.  The  million  were  of  another 
opinion  ;  and  against  numbers  on  such  an  occasion  it  was 
useless  to  contend.  ''  Were  I  fond  of  a  contest,"  said  he, 
"  I  have  the  means  of  a  sharp  one  in  m^  hands.  But  I 
have  never  been  remarkable  for  a  bold,  active,  and  sanguine 

Taxation) ;  but  though  it  is  lomewhat  orue)  to  tell  you  so,  it  is  far  inferior 
to  some  of  his  later  compositions,  particularly  to  a  speech  made  in  Bristol 
at  the  last  election  in  justification  of  his  own  conduct,  which  is  perhaps  the 
finest  piece  of  oratory  in  our  language.'* — Life  qf'  iZomtUy,  vol.  i  p.  2l3b 
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pursuit  of  advantages  that  are  personal  to  myself."  The 
resolution  to  decline  being  immediately  taken  and  as  readily 
declared  in  another  speech,  brief  but  expressive,  he  thanked 
the  electors  for  the  favours  they  had  already  conferred,  and 
honestly  confessed  his  regret  that  they  were  not  to  be  con- 
tinued. Adding,  that  in  sorrow  not  in  anfi;er,  he  took  his  leave, 
in  person  as  he  deemed  most  proper,  ratner  than  by  letter  aa 
was  most  customary  ;  for  as  m  the  face  of  day  he  had  ac- 
cepted their  trust,  so  in  the  face  of  day  he  accepted  their 
dismission,  conscious  that  he  had  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of. 
The  appeal  was  very  powerful,  and  the  scene  almost  affecting, 
increased  by  the  feehngs  of  many  of  the  auditory  on  the 
sudden  death  of  one  of  the  candidates.  ''  Showing  us,"  said 
Burke  at  the  moment  no  less  beautifully  than  pathetically, 
"  what  shadows  we  are,  and  what  shadows  we  pursue !"  Bow- 
ing to  the  sheriffs,  to  the  other  candidates  present,  and  to  the 
assembled  multitude,  he  quitted  the  hustmgs ;  and  Bristol 
thus  suffered  itself  to  become  a  subject  of  reproach  for  ever. 

If  popular  elections  were  always  tne  exercise  of  sound  dis- 
cretion, the  rejection  of  so  great  a  man  would  be  strange.  But 
being  as  they  are  too  often  the  result  of  tumultuous  feeling 
and  prejudice,  the  wonder  ceases.  Of  all  distinctions  it  has 
long  oeen  observed,  that  that  which  is  raised  on  popular  ad- 
miration is  the  most  slippery  and  the  most  treacherous,  con- 
tinually falling  away  from  under  the  wisest  and  soundest 
statesman,  without  serious  demerit  on  his  part.  Such  a 
position  may  be  termed  the  tight  rope  of  politics,  ''a 
tremulous  and  dancing  balance,*'  as  Burke  phrases  it,  on 
which  none  but  the  most  dexterous  political  posture-master 
can  hope  to  maintain  himself  long.  En)erience  has  proved 
that  none  can  depend  upon  his  footing  there  a  moment :  for 
that  line  of  conauct  which  the  more  enlightened  know  to 
be  right,  and  he  himself  feels  to  be  conscientious,  is  as  often 
as  not  that  for  which  he  may  be  cried  up  by  the  multitude 
to-day,  and  pulled  down  to-morrow. 

So  was  it  with  this  distinguished  statesman.  He  had 
merely  exerted  towards  Ireland  the  same  liberality  of  prin- 
ciple he  had  shewn  to  America,  and  precisely  on  the  same 
ground.  While  the  one  constituted  his  greatest  merit  in  the 
eyes  of  Bristol,  the  other  from  illiberal  motives  in  the  people 
of  that  place,  became  his  most  serious  offence.  The  mjury 
to  his  own  interests  on  account  of  thus  legislating'  in 
fiivour  of  the  general  interests  of  the  kingdom  on  the  one 
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hand,  and  of  oppressed  indiyiduals  (small  debtora  and  Bo- 
man  Catholics)  on  the  other,  was  considerable.  The  lepie- 
sentation  of  Bristol  from  its  wealth,  commerce,  and  popu- 
lation, was  certainly  an  important  object  to  Mr.  Bone. 
Mr.  Burke  was  in  eyery  respect  a  high  honour  to  Bristol.  A 
ffreat  man  and  a  great  city  are  made  for  each  other,  and  none 
out  the  most  obvious  and  weighty  reasons  should  be  per- 
mitted to  separate  them. 

It  was  about  this  time,  perhaps,  that  hurt  by  the  reoeptian 
he  had  so  undeservedly  experienced,  he  is  said  to  have  given 
vent  to  momentary  irritation  against  the  mercantile  cha- 
racter :  — "  Do  not  talk  to  me  of  a  merchant ; — ^a  merchant  is 
the  same  in  every  part  of  the  world — ^his  gold  his  g^od,  his 
invoice  his  country,  his  ledger  his  bible,  his  desk  hia  altar, 
the  Exchange  his  Church,  and  he  has  &ith  in  none  but  hia 
banker."  This  conversational  sally  if  ever  made,  was  by  no 
means  his  serious  opinion.  Commerce  had  been  from  the 
first  as  we  have  seen,  his  fjAVOurite  study  as  a  statesman ; 
and  in  one  of  his  early  tracts  there  is  a  remarkable  passage 
which  the  experience  of  our  own  day  has  amply  verified. 
*'  Agriculture  will  not  attain  any  perfection  until  com- 
meroal  principles  be  applied  to  it ;  or  in  other  words,  until 
country  gentlemen  are  convinced  that  the  expenditure  of 
a  small  portion  of  capital  upon  land,  is  the  true  secret  of 
securing  a  larger  capital  by  ensuring  increased  returns."  In 
adverting  to  the  argumento  of  some  of  his  ovm  party  three 
years  afterwards  on  the  India  Bill,  who  urged  that  merchants 
were  from  their  habits,  incapable  of  governing  a  country 
such  as  India,  he  dissented  from  such  an  opinion ;  liberally 
adding — "  I  have  knovm  merchants  with  sentiments  and  the 
abilities  of  great  statesmen  ;  and  I  have  seen  persons  in  the 
rank  of  statesmen,  vdth  the  conceptions  and  characters  of 
pedlars." 

His  correspondence  during  the  year  with  various  Bristol 
friends  in  anticipation  of  the  actual  result,  was  active.  To 
Mr.  Harford,  who  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Champion  had 
first  proposed  him,  he  had  in  the  Spring  offered  at  once  to 
resign  the  seat  if  desired,  or  to  any  one  else  of  more  interest 
in  the  town  and  of  as  sound  opinions.  All  his  letters  on  this^ 
to  him,  almost  vital  point,  exhibit  the  thorough  spirit  of  dis- 
regard of  self.  Charles  Fox  writing  to  him  after  it  was  oyer 
and  while  busily  engaged  in  his  own  contest  for  Westminster 
laySy  "  Indeed,  my  dear  Burke,  it  requires  all  your  candour 
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and  retfene  of  nlJUhneu  (for  I  know  no  word  to  express  it) 
to  be  in  patience  with  that  rascally  city."  Even  opponents 
were  struck  hj  his  moderation  and  utter  absence  of  resent- 
ment or  irritation  both  before  and  after  the  event ;  and  to- 
ward the  end  of  October  the  Corporation  voted  its  thanks 
for  his  distinguished  services. 

On  more  public  business  his  chief  communications  were 
with  Sir.  W.  W.  Wynne,  Lord  Loughborough,  Lord  North, 
Viscount  Gourtenay;  and  with  Lords  HiHsborough  and 
Stormont  on  Lidian  affairs,  which  began  sometime  before  to 
take  stronghold  upon  his  mind  from  what  he  deemed  oppres- 
sion towax^  the  Native  authorities.  The  question  of  Par- 
liamentaiy  reform  likewise  hampered  him  while  vrithout  a 
seat,  so  as  to  make  him  doubt  whether  it  was  quite  prudent 
to  accept  one.  He  could  not  coincide  with  either  that  of  the 
Duke  of  Bichmond  or  of  Sir  G^rge  Savile,  both  men  of  high 
principles,  talents,  and  character  and  of  his  own  party,  but 
on  this  point  he  thought  mistaken,  ^  Shall  I  put  myself  into 
the  graceful  posture,    he  asks,  *'  of  opposing  Doth  r" 

ifilton,  for  which  he  was  formerlj  chosen,  again  received, 
and  for  the  remainder  of  his  political  life  retained  him  as 
her  representative.  "The  humble  borough,"  remarks  a 
judicious  historian  (Adolphus), ''  gained  by  such  a  member 
an  honour  which  the  greatest  commercial  city  might  reason- 
ably envy." 

It  is  thus  that  such  places  not  wholly  imderthe  influence 
of  a  popular  spirit,  mu:e  up  in  practical  utility  what  they 
want  in  theoretical  perfection ;  and  one  portion  of  the  king- 
dom even  by  presumed  faults,  is  enabled  to  repair  the  preju- 
dice or  injustice  of  another.  Without  this  resource  he 
might  not  at  least  for  a  time,  have  re-entered  Parlia- 
ment. He  might  have  been  disgusted  reasonably  enough, 
with  the  popular  cause.  A  sense  of  wounded  pnde  might 
have  camea  him  into  retirement,  to  become  merely  a  spec- 
tator of  scenes  in  which  nature  and  practice  had  so  eminently 
fitted  him  to  act.  His  services  which  in  number  and  in 
value  are  perhaps  unequalled  in  the  roll  of  English  statesmen, 
would  have  been  lost  to  his  country.  Much  slso  would  have 
been  lost,  and  that  is  no  trivial  loss,  in  national  fame.  Gk^eat 
men  are  a  species  of  valuable  public  property,  always  the 
pride,  often  the  chief  stay  and  support  of  their  country, 
the  stars  which  enlighten'  and  beautify  her  intellectual  nr- 
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xhament,  and  b  j  the  numbers  and  radiance  of  whom  her  glory 
is  raised  and  eid^nded  in  the  esteem  of  other  nations.  How 
many  illustrious  names  might  have  been  lost  to  the  roll  of 
English  history,  had  it  not  been  for  the  anomaly  of  dose 
boroughs ! 

When  he  arrived  at  Bristol  previous  to  the  election,  one 
of  his  correspondents,  Mr.  Noble,  whom  he  particularly 
esteemed,  tola  an  anecdote  of  the  habitual  disdain  with  which 
Mr.  Burke  treated  what  he  called  **  loose  libels,"  and  that 
strain  of  vulgar  abuse  so  long  directed  against  him  even 
when  its  contradiction  promised  to  be  useful  to  his  interests. 
The  rumours  of  his  bemg  a  Boman  Catholic,  of  bein^  edu- 
cated at  St.  Omer*s,  and  others  of  the  same  stamp,  had  it 
seems  reached  Bristol,  and  being  believed  by  many  of  the 
electors  in  the  humbler  sphere  of  life,  Mr.  Noble'*'  begged  his 
sanction  to  write  to  Mr.  Shackleton  to  receive  from  him,  as 
his  preceptor,  a  formal  contradiction  of  them.  The  reply  to 
this  was  a  negative.  *^  To  people  who  can  believe  such 
stories,"  said  he,  "  it  will  be  ia  vain  to  offer  explanations." 
His  friend  repeated  the  recommendation  more  pressingly. 
'*  If  I  cannot  live  doum  these  contemptible  calumnies,  my 
dear  firiend,  I  shall  never  deign  to  contradict  them  in  any 
other  manner,"  was  again  the  answer. 

Some  few  years  after,  on  a  question  which  arose  on  the  im- 
peachment of  Mr.  Hastings,  a  passage  to  the  same  effect  is 
contained  in'a  letter  written  by  him  to  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Commons  :--**  It  would  he  a  feeble  sensibility  om 
my  part,  which  at  this  time  of  day  would  make  me  impatient 
of  those  libels,  which  by  despising  through  so  many  yeavB,  I 
have  at  length  obtained  the  honour  of  being  joined  in  com- 

*  The  testimony  of  this  gentleman,  now  no  more,  is  too  flattering-  to  the 
writer  of  this  work  as  far  as  regards  his  sources  of  information,  and  too 
expressive  of  his  own  veneration  for  the  memory  of  his  illustrious  friemd* 
to  be  suppressed  here.    It  was  written  after  perusing  the  first  edition. 

**  I  have  read  your  '  Dfe  of  Burked  with  very  great  satisfactioa  and 
thorough  conviction  of  its  correctness:  for  the  trifling  oiroumatanees 
therein  related,which  occurred  at  my  house  so  many  years  sinoe,  are  accu- 
rate even  to  the  very  words;  and  the  relation  of  them  in  yotr  Memoir 
flatters  me  much,  fiK>m  the  consideration,  that  in  after  ages  my  children's 
children  will  feel  proud  that  their  forefather  was  honoured  with  the  friend- 
•hip  of  that  great  and  good  man. — Believe  me  dear  sir,  your  most  humbU 
servant, 

*<  JOHK  IfOBLB.* 
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uuBnon  with  this  Committee,  and  become  an  bumble  is- 
strument  in  the  hands  of  public  justice."  "  Loose  libels," 
he  again  remarked  on  a  subsequent  occasion,  "  ought  to  be 
passed  by  in  silence.  Bj  me  they  have  been  so  always.  I 
knew  that  as  lon^  as  I  remained  in  public,  I  should  live 
down  the  calumnies  of  malice,  and  the  judgments  of  ig- 
norance. If  I  happened  to  be  now  and  then  in  the 
wrong,  as  who  is  not  r  like  all  other  men  I  must  bear  the 
consequence  of  my  faults  and  my  mistakes." 

Another  anecdote  of  him  while  at  Bristol  is  related  by 
the  same  gentleman,  regarding  what  his  friend  Fox  probably 
thought  one  of  his  deficiencies.  Passing  an  evening  at  Mr. 
Noble's  house,  his  hostess  in  jest  aked  hmi  to  take  a  hand  at 
cards,  when  he  pleaded  ignorance.  *'  Come  then,  Mr.  Burke," 
said  she,  playfmly,  "  and  I  will  teach  you,"  and  he  accept- 
ing the  challenge  in  the  same  good  humour,  with  a  witty 
remark  on  the  power  of  female  temptation,  they  sat  down 
to  the  chQdren's  game  of  beggar  my  neighbour.  This  turning 
out  in  his  feyour,  he  was  so  amused  with  the  idea  of  con- 
quering his  instructress,  as  to  rally  her,  with  much  effect, 
auriug  the  remainder  of  the  evening. 

An  instance  of  his  earnest  desire  to  serve  unfriended  merit, 
gave  rise  to  an  unusual  scene,  in  which  the  characteristic 
affability  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  displayed  in  a  marked 
manner.  During  Mr.  Burke's  stay  at  Mr.  Noble's  he 
became  so  much  pleased  by  the  conversation  and  manners  of 
a  friend  of  the  latter  then  resident  in  the  house,  a  clergyman 
of  high  character  but  possessed  of  only  a  small  curacy,  as  to 
express  an  inclination,  should  it  ever  be  in  his  power, 
to  forward  his  interests.  Some  years  afterward,  the  living 
which  he  served,  beins  in  the  gift  of  his  Eoyal  Highness 
and  becoming  vacant,  the  clergyman  applied  to  Mr.  Noble 
to  remind  Mr.  Burke  of  his  promise.  The  latter  replied, 
that  being  very  little  known  to  the  illustrious  personaee 
in  question,  he  could  not  expect  much  attention  to  be 
paid  to  his  application ;  "  but  any  rate,"  said  he  to  Mr. 
Noble,  "  let  your  friend  write  himself,  and  I  will  present 
the  letter."  Mr.  Burke  accordingly  had  an  audience 
at  Carlton  House,  was  received  in  a  gracious  manner,  and 
having  presented  his  petition,  it  was  acceded  to  in  the  hand- 
somest manner.  In  the  fulness  of  his  heart,  the  orator  from 
the  business  of  returning  thanks,  was  betrayed  into  an 
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animated  discourse  on  the  claims  upon,  situation  and  dutieB 
of  princes,  till  atlengthrecollectinghimself  he  abruptly  oeaaed, 
with  an  apology  for  the  liberty  he  had  quite  unintentionally 
taken.  *'  JN  o  apology  is  necessary,  my  dear  Mr.  Burke,'*  said 
his  Eoyal  Highness,  graciously  laying  his  hand  upon  his 
shoulder  in  the  most  condescending  manner;  ''from  your  lee- 
sons  we  must  all  deriye  wisdom;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
BO  few  imitate  your  candour."  ''I  cannot,  however,"  said  Mr. 
Burke,  on  repeating  the  circumstance  to  his  friends,  ''  for^ 
give  myself  for  the  mdecorum  of  which  I  think  I  was  guilty ; 
but  the  suavity  of  the  gentleman  made  me  forget  my  situa- 
tion ; — ^in  adc&essing  my  Prince,  I  thought  I  was  speiJdng 
to  my  son." 

In  the  discussions  at  the  India  House  he  sometimes  took 
part,  and  in  those  of  I^ovember  this  year  respecting  the 
appointment  of  a  new  governor  to  Madras,  bore  testimony 
to  the  talents  and  character  of  his  old  acquaintaiice  Lonl 
Macartney,  who  proved  ultimately  the  successful  candidate. 
On  the  24th  of  this  month,  his  son  Bichard,  who  had  entered 
himself  of  the  Middle  Temple,  in  November  1775,  was  called 
to  the  bar,  and  took  chamoers  intending  to  practise,  which 
he  continued  for  some  years.  Here  more  than  one  acquaint 
ance  of  the  writer  of  these  pages  had  occasion  to  call  upon 
him  some  time  afterwards.  He  was  a  youn^  man  of  talents 
much  above  mediocrity,  the  pride  and  delight  of  his  father, 
whom  he  occasionally  assisted  in  researches  connected  with 
parliamentary  duty,  and  is  said  to  have  written  '*  The 
Yorkshire  Question ;"  a  reply  to  Major  Cartwright's  plan  of 
reform ;  besides  several  letters  and  tracts  in  reference  to  the 
politics  of  the  time. 

In  the  session  of  1780-81,  Mr.  Burke  took  a  leading  part 
on  the  message  announcing  the  rupture  with  Holland  ;  Mr. 
Fox's  motion  respecting  Sir  Hugh  ralliser's  appointment  to 
Greenwich  Hospital ;  a  propos^  by  Lord  North  to  make 
the  India  Company  pay  a  large  sum  for  the  renewal  of  their 
privile^ ;  on  uie  Budget ;  on  the  causes  of  the  War  in  the 
Uamatic ;  on  a  Commission  for  examining  the  Public  Ac- 
counts ;  on  the  Ordnance  Estimates ;  on  Mr.  Hartley's  bill 
to  restore  peace  with  America ;  a  motion  by  Mr.  Fox  for  an 
inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the  war  ;  another  by  Mr.  Minchin 
on  the  supposed  neglect  of  3000  British  seamen  in  Spanish 
prisons.    These  were  followed  by  one  from  himself,  on  the 
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treatment  of  the  people  of  St.  Eustatius  hj  Sir  Oeorge 
Bodnej  and  General  v  augban,  supported  by  all  the  oppo-; 
sition.  On  the  latter  subjects,  the  humanity  of  his  dispo- 
sition was  complimented  as  being  only  equalled  by  the 
bril]ian<7  of  his  genius. 

In  February,  the  Economical  Beform  bill,  or  at  least  that 
branch  relating  to  the  civil  list,  was  again  introduced  in 
accordance  with  the  solicitations  of  a  variety  of  political 
associations,  whose  thanks  and  compliments  formed  some 
comiterpoiBeto  the  ill-humour  he  had  experienced  at  Bristol. 
Four  able  speeches  were  expended  upon  it  in  vain.  Much 
of  his  illustration  and  of  his  reasoning  on  the  point  were 
new.  His  reply  is  said  to  have  surpassed  eveiything  that 
eould  be  conceived  on  a  subject  seemingly  so  exhausted ;  the 
encomiums  on  his  labour,  eloquence,  and  wit,  even  from  the 
ministerial  side,  were  unprecedented ;  and  a  common  remark 
in  the  House  was, ''  that  he  was  the  only  man  in  the  country 
whose  powers  were  equal  to  the  forming  and  accomplishing 
KG  systematic  and  able  apian."  Lord  North,  who  was  not  the 
last  to  applaud,  delayed  lor  some  days  to  give  it  a  negative, 
though  acQured  by  the  mover  to  do  so  at  once  if  he  meant  it, 
without  further  anxiety  to  him  or  to  the  House,  and  be  at  least 
tat  one  day  in  his  life,  *'  a  decisive  Minister."  In  support  of 
the  measure  Mr.  Pitt  made  his  first  speech  in  Parli^ent. 

It  was  about  this  period  that  the  Kinder  feelings  of  Mr. 
Burke  were  appealed  to  by  a  young  and  friendless  literary 
adventurer^  anerwards  the  Bev.  Ghsorge  Crabbe,  who  buoyed 
up  with  the  praise  his  verses  had  received  in  the  country, 
and  the  hope  of  bettering  his  fortunes  by  them  in  London, 
had  adventured  on  the  journey  thither  with  scarcely  a 
tnend  or  even  acquaintance  who  could  be  useful  to  him,  and 
with  no  more  than  three  pounds  in  his  pocket.  This  trifl,e 
being  soon  expended,  the  deepest  distress  awaited  him.  Of 
all  hopes  from  literature  he  was  speedily  disabused.  There 
was  no  imposing  name  to  recommend  his  little  volume,  and 
an  attempt  to  bring  it  out  himself  only  involved  him  more 
deeply  in  difficulties.  The  printer  it  appeared  had  deceived 
him,  and  the  press  was  at  a  stand  from  the  want  of  that 
potent  stimulus  to  action  which  puts  so  much  of  the  world 
m  motion.  Hearing  however  or  knowing  something  of  an 
opulent  Peer,  then  in  London,  who  had  a  summer  residence 
in  hiB  mitive  county,  he  proposed  to  dedicate  to  him  his 
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little  Yolume,  and  the  offer  was  accepted ;  but  on  requesting 
a  irery  small  sum  of  money  to  enable  him  to  usher  it  into 
the  world,  received  no  answer  to  his  application.  His 
■ituation  became  now  most  painful.  He  was  not  merely 
in  want,  but  in  debt ;  he  had  applied  to  his  friends  in  the 
country,  but  they  could  render  him  no  assistance.  His 
poverty  had  become  obvious  he  said,  to  the  persons  with 
whom  he  resided,  and  no  further  indulgence  could  be 
ejected  from  them.  He  had  given  a  bill  for  part  of  the 
debt,  which  if  not  paid  within  the  following  week  he  was 
threatened  with  a  prison ;  he  had  not  a  friend  in  the  world 
to  whom  he  coula  apply;  despair  he  added,  awaited  him 
whichever  way  he  turned.* 

In  this  extremity  of  destitution,  Providence  directed  him 
to  venture  on  an  application  to  Mr.  Burke.  He  had  not  the 
slightest  knowledge  of  that  gentleman  other  than  common 
fame  bestowed ;  no  introduction  but  his  own  letter  stating 
these  circumstances — no  recommendation  but  his  distress. 
But  in  the  words  he  used  in  the  letter,  *'  hearing  that  he  wot 
a  good  maiit  and  presuming  to  think  him  a  great  one,**  he 
appUed  in  this  emergency,  and  as  it  proved,  with  a  degree  of 
success  far  beyond  any  possible  expectation  he  could  form. 
Mr.  Burke,  with  scanty  means  himself  and  unbribed  by  a 
dedication,  did  that  which  the  opulent  Peer  declined  to  do 
with  it.  But  this  was  not  all ;  for  he  gave  the  young  poet 
his  friendship,  criticism,  and  advice,  sent  some  part  of  hia 
family  round  to  their  friends  to  collect  subscriptions  for  the 
work,  introduced  him  to  some  of  the  first  men  in  the  country^ 
and  very  speedily  by  recommendations  and  influence  became 
the  means  of  pushing  him  on  to  fortune. 

As  a  critic  also,  Au*.  Burke  was  frequently  called  upon  by 
authors  for  his  oninion  and  correction,  whenever  they  could 
procure  an  introduction  to  acquaintance ;  many  indeed  with- 
out this  customary  preliminary.  Nearly  about  the  same  time 
another  candidate  for  poetic  fame,  the  Bev.  Mr.  Logan,  a 
Scotch  clergyman,  sent  him  a  pleasing  volume  of  poems, 
which  was  answered  by  a  compHmentary  note  and  an  invita- 
tion  to  breakfast  in  Charles-street.  An  anecdote  of  hia 
humanity,  occurring  not  long  afterward,  was  related  by  an 

*  Thia  letter  came  under  my  eye  in  the  second  edition  of  this  work, 
with  many  more  papers  and  letters,  through  my  late  friend  Mr.  Haviland 
Burke,  but  Crabbe  beings  then  alive,  nis  name  was  suppressed. 
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Irisb  gentleman  of  rank  who  professed  to  know  the  circum- 
stances. He  adduced  it  by  way  of  contrast  to  the  eccentric 
kindness  of  a  well-known  Irish  philanthropist  of  our  own 
day  to  one  of  the  same  class  of  unhappy  persons. 

Walking  home  late  one  evening  from  the  House  of  Com- 
mous,  Mr.  Burke  was  accosted  by  one  of  those  unfortunate 
women  who  linger  out  a  miserable  existence  in  the  streets, 
with  solicitations  of  a  description  which  were  not  likely  to 
have  effect.  Perceiving  this,  she  changed  her  style  of  sup- 
plication and  begged  pecuniary  assistance  in  a  very  pathetic 
and  apparently  smcere  tone.  In  reply  to  his  inouines,  she 
stated  she  had  been  ladv's  maid  in  a  respectable  family, 
but  being  seduced  by  ner  master's  son,  had  at  length 
been  driven  through  gradations  of  misery  to  her  present 
forlorn  state ;  she  conrcssed  to  be  wretched  beyond  aescnp- 
tion,  looking  forward  to  death  as  her  only  relief.  Tne 
conclusion  of  the  tale  brought  Mr.  Burke  to  his  own  door 
in  Q^rard-street.  Turning  round  with  much  solemnity  of 
manner  he  addressed  her,  "  Young  woman,  you  have  told 
apathetic  story;  whether  true  or  not  is  best  known  to 
yourself;  but  teU  me,  have  ^ou  a  serious  and  settled  wish  to 
quit  your  present  way  of  life  should  you  have  the  oppK)iv 
tunity  of  so  doing  V  '*  Indeed,  Sir,  I  would  do  any  thing 
to  quit  it." — "  Then  come  in,"  was  the  reply ;  *'  Here, 
Mrs.  Webster,"  said  he  to  the  housekeeper  who  lived  in  the 
fiimOy  for  above  thirty  years,  "  here  is  a  new  recruit  for  the 
kit<:hen ;  take  care  of  her  for  the  night,  and  let  her  have 
everything  suitable  to  her  condition  till  we  can  inform  Mrs. 
Burse  of  the  matter."  She  remained  a  short  time  under 
the  eye  of  the  fiimily,  was  then  provided  with  a  place,  and 
turned  out  afterwards  a  well-behaved  woman. 

His  playfulness  of  manner  was  no  less  conspicuous  than 
considerate  humanity,  as  the  following  incident— from  grave 
to  gay — which  occurred  about  this  time  will  testify : — 

Two  strolling  players  and  their  wives  who  paid  frequent 
Tiflits  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Fenn  and  Beaconsfield,  chiefly 
on  account  of  the  liberal  patronage  of  Mr.  Burke,  had 
acquired  some  celebrity  from  performing,  by  means  of  rapid 
chances  in  dress  and  considerable  powers  of  mimickry,  all 
the  characters  in  the  pieces  which  they  represented.  On 
one  of  these  occasions  a  fox-hunter  was  to  oe  exhibited,  to 
whom  a  pair  of  leathern  small-clothes  was  deemed  an  indis- 
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pensable  article  of  dress,  but  unfortunately  there  was  no 
such  article  in  their  wardrobe.  In  this  dilemma,  Mr.  Burko; 
who  was  then  at  Gfeneral  Haviland*B  at  Penn,  and  whose 
invention  and  assistance  commonly  contrived  to  overcome 
their  difficulties,  was  applied  to.  For  a  moment  he  was  at 
fiEkult,  but  soon  recollected  that  the  identical  garment  formed 
part  of  his  host's  military  costume.  How  to  procure  it 
indeed  was  the  difficultv^ ;  for  to  ask  it  they  knew  would  have 
appeared  in  the  eyes  of  the  owner  a  species  of  profanation. 
The  old  general  was  however  held  fast  in  bed  by  tne  gout,  the 
wardrobe  stood  dose  to  the  bed,  and  in  this  seemingly 
secure  station  was  deposited  the  leathern  indiBpensables. 
"  Come,  Dick,"  said  Edmund  to  his  brother  Sichard,  who 
equally  enjoyed  a  jest  of  this  kind,  "  we  must  out-general 
the  general ;  you  must  be  the  decoy,  and  1  shall  be  the  thief; 
attack  the  old  soldier  on  his  favorite  military  topic,  lead  him 
to  the  heights  of  Abraham  where  his  prowess  was  displayed 
with  Wolie,  fight  the  battle  and  slay  the  slain  once  more ; 
and  in  the  mean  time  if  my  fingers  be  nimble  and  my  luck 
good,  I  shuU  be  enabled  to  march  off  with  the  breeches.'* 
This  jocular  scheme  was  successfully  accomplished,  and 
subsequently  afforded  a  frequent  topic  for  merriment  to  the 
visitors  at  Penn. 

On  another  occasion  a  strolling  party  at  Beaconsfield  had 
called  at  Butler's-court,  to  know  what  play  their  patron 
would  be  pleased  to  order.  One  was  mentioned,  when  Mr. 
Burke  inquiring  of  the  manager  whether  from  the  strength 
of  his  company  reasonable  justice  could  be  done  to  the 
characters,  some  difficulty  was  started  about  one  of  them» 
an  official  personage,  called  in  the  play  the  Becorder.  Just 
at  that  moment  Schard  Burke,  then  Becorder  of  Bristol, 
opened  the  door  of  the  room,  but  observing  a  stranger  in 
seeming  conference  with  his  brother,  made  the  attempt  to 
withdraw,  when  Edmund  instantly  and  happily  observed — 
*'  Here,"  said  he  to  the  Thespian  hero,  *'  is  a  gentleman  who 
will  suit  you  exactly: — Come  hither  Dick,  we  want  you ;  op 
in  other  words  Mr.  Manager,  to  Speak  with  due  theatrical 
oorrectness — *  Enter  Mr.  Ilecorder.' " 

To  these  amusements  he  frequently  treated  all  his  servants 
for  the  benefit  of  the  players,  when  their  success  in  fin<ling 
auditors  had  been  indifferent ;  and  by  way  of  enhancing 
the  treat  in  their  estimation,  often  sent  them  in  hia  own 
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earriaffe.  On  one  of  these  oocasions,  the  hoiue  heing 
literal^  emptied  of  all  the  establishment  two  noblemen 
unexpectedly  arrived  from  London,  for  whom  Mrs.  Burke 
had  not  only  to  make  tea,  but  to  become  cook  and  foot- 
man by  boiung  the  water  herself,  and  by  carrying  the  tea 
equipage  to  the  drawing-room,— offices  in  which  her  noble 
guests  discoyering  the  dilemma  eood-humouredly  yolunteered 
to  assist ;  until  at  length  one  of  the  under  gardeners  appear- 
ing, relieved  the  hostess  from  her  embarrassment. 

In  June  an  instance  of  disinterested  kindness  should 
be  told  to  his  honour.  Two  G^toos  of  high  caste,  sent  to 
England  from  Bagonauk  Bow  in  a  diplomatic  capacity 
without  previous  precautions  for  their  proper  reception,  were 
found  by  him  in  London  in  circumstances  of  great  personal 
discomfort  from  their  peculiar  reli^ous  obligations.  He  took 
them  down  to  Beaconsfield,  provided  a  temporary  dwelling 
in  his  grounds  as  they  wished,  where  their  customs  could  best 
be  carried  out,  carried  them  to  London  firequently  to  see  the 
^def  objects  of  curiosity,  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the 
King's  Levee,  and  saw  them  safely  on  board  on  their  return 
home  in  the  autumn.  His  hospitable  attentions  were  duly 
reported  by  Hummond  Bow  ana  Mamear  Parsi  to  their  chief, 
who  forwarded  a  letter  of  thanks  for  this  high-minded  and 
considerate  conduct  shewn  to  his  agents. 

A  motion  by  Mr.  Fox  in  June,  of  this  year,  to  repeal  the 
Marriage  Act,  excited  particular  notice,  on  account  of 
bringing  forward  Mr.  Burke  as  its  chief  opponent,  the  two 
friends  supporting  their  respective  views  with  extraordinary 
ability.  Tnose  of  the  former  were  considered  too  genera 
and  philosophical  for  a  practical  statesman  who  knew  so 
much  of  the  world.  While  the  latter  seemed  to  keep  his 
eye  more  on  fieicts,  on  the  truth  of  his  general  principles, 
ttid  their  application  to  the  condition  of  society  in  this 
country.  It  was  rejected  as  anticipated,  and  without  a  divi- 
sion. Mr.  Fox  it  is  said  took  up  the  matter  from  a  family 
feeling  of  resentment — ^the  aversion  shown  by  the  Duke  of 
Bichmond's  &mily  to  his  mother's  marriage  with  his  father. 

It  is  amusing  sometimes  to  look  back  and  trace  the  con* 
tradictory  opinions  entertained  of  statesmen, — the  most 
vilified  of  aJU  men — at  different  periods  of  their  career 
militant,  and  the  little  credit  given  them  for  honest  opinions 
and  conducts,  when  unwilling  to  go  all  lengths  with  the 
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Eealots  of  all  parties.  At  this  time  the  Tories  considered 
Mr.  Burke  one  of  their  most  formidable  adversaries,  while 
some  of  the  more  violent  Whigs  thought  him  little  better 
than  a  Tory,  verifying  the  line  of  Pope — 

**  WbUe  Tories  call  me  Whig,  and  Whigs  a  Tory.*' 

The  formerly  occasionally  hinted  that  he  treated  rank, 
wealth,  and  connexion,  with  too  little  ceremony.  The  other 
that  he  was  too  aristocratical  in  his  notions  for  a  bold  and 
decided  Whig.  *'  I  admired,  as  every  body  did,  the  talents, 
but  not  the  principles  of  Mr.  Burke,"  savs  Bishop  Watson, 
writing  of  this  particular  period;  and  his  reasons  for 
questioning  the  latter  are  ratner  remarkable  as  coming  from 
a  bishop — *'His  opposition  to  the  clerical  petition  first 
excited  my  suspicion  of  his  being  a  high  Churcnman  in  reli- 
gion ;  and  a  Toir,  perhaps  an  aristocratic  Tory,  in  the  state.*' 

So  thought  likewise  one  of  the  party  who  although  of  one 
of  the  highest  families  was  rarely  just  to  his  views  (Lord 
John  Townshend)  ;  *'  Burke  was  certainly  no  moderate  man ; 
and  when  his  party  did  not  interfere,  generally  leaned 
towards  the  most  arbitrary  side  as  had  appeared  in  the  late  de- 
bates on  the  Church,  in  which  he  had  decLired  for  the  Clergy." 
This  opinion  as  to  an  arbitrary  feeling  could  not  possibly  be 
true — for  his  £une  and  position  arose  mm  bavins  opposed  the 
arbitrary  spirit  shewn  towards  America.  Neither  peer  nor 
bishop  understood  him  whom  they  criticised ;  whose  marked 
feature  through  life  when  fairly  examined  was  to  preserve  to 
every  man  those  rights  which  law  or  custom  had  given  him. 
AUuding  to  these  accusations  in  the  speech  on  the  Marriage 
Act  just  mentioned,  he  gives  the  substance  of  those  doctrines 
which  having  more  fully  illustrated  ten  years  afterwards,  he 
was  then  charged  with  baving  broached  for  the  first  time ; — 
doctrines  which  teach  no  more  than  the  strict  preservation 
of  all  the  rights  of  all  the  orders,  high  and  low,  in  the  state ; 
and  which,  whether  known  to  us  as  Whiggism  o^  Toryism, 
contain  the  main  principles  of  sound  patriotism. 

To  a  new  and  brilliant  recruit  to  the  oanners  of  Opposition, 

with  whom  as  member  of  the  Literaiy  Club  an  acquaintance 

had  been  for  some  time  formed,  he  is  said  to  have  giren 

lome  friendly  though  disregarded  advice  on  his  first  efibrts  in 

Parliament,  which  were  made  in  the  course  of  this  session. 

This  was  the  witty  and  ingenious  BichardBrinsley  Sheridan, 
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who,  poBsesaed  of  talents  the  most  useful  and  even  splendid 
only  wanted  industry  and  moral  conduct  to  become  equal  to 
some  of  the  great  names  of  the  age.  Even  as  it  was,  indolent 
and  dissipated,  neglecting  study  and  averse  to  business,  hia 
uncommon  natural  powers  always  placed  him  in  the  first  rank. 
A  good  poet,  he  would  not  cultivate  poetry ;  the  first  comio 
dramatist  of  the  age  and  one  of  the  best  in  our  language,  he 
deserted  the  drama ;  a  shrewd  politician,  he  wanted  that 
knowledge  and  solidity  of  thought  and  principle,  which  after 
all,  form  the  surest  passports  of  public  men  to  public  favour; 
a  powerful  orator,  he  wanted  the  industry  which  could  alone 
render  his  powers  effective  and  convincing  in  the  assembly 
which  he  nad  to  address.  He  was  ready,  shrewd,  and 
remarkably  cool  in  debate;  but  like  some  advocates  at 
the  bar  whose  eiLample  few  prudent  men  would  desire  to 
imitate,  he  seemed  often  to  pick  up  his  case  from  the  state- 
ments of  the  opposite  side.  Power,  fortune,  and  distinction, 
all  the  inducements  which  usually  work  on  the  minds  of  men, 
threw  out  their  lures  in  vain  to  aetach  him  from  irregularity 
and  dissipation,  to  which  alone  he  was  a  constant  votary. 

With  all  these  deductions,  his  exertions  in  Parliament  were 
frequent  and  vigorous;  often  very  powerful.  His  wit  and 
ingenuity  never  tailed  to  amuse  and  interest  if  they  did  not 
persuade.  With  greater  preparation  for  parliamentary  dis- 
cussion, few  could  have  produced  a  stronger  impression.  Hia 
speech  on  the  Begum  charge  of  more  than  five  hours'  continu- 
ance and  considered  one  of  the  finest  orations  ever  delivered 
in  Parliament,  drew  from  Mr.  Burke,  Mr.  Fox,  and  Mr.  Pitt, 
compliments  of  a  high  and  imusual  order ;  and  from  the 
House  generally,  and  the  galleries — ^members,  peers,  strangers 
of  all  sorts  by  common  consent — ^vehement  shouts  of  applause 
and  the  imusual  tribute  of  clapping  of  hands.  With  such 
powers,  who  but  must  regret  their  madequate  exercise  and 
unhonoured  close  ?  For  it  is  melancholy  to  remember  that 
this  admired  man,  the  friend  of  the  great,  the  pride  of  vnts, 
the  admiration  of  senates,  the  delight  of  theatres,  the  perse- 
vering champion  of  a  great  political  party  for  so  many  years, 
■hould  at  length  be  permitted  to  terminate  his  career  in 
humiliating  oistress ; — ^another  addition  to  the  list  too 
fiiniiliAr  to  us,  of  great  talents  destitute  of  the  safeguards  of 
correct  princiole  and  ordinary  prudence. 

Inferior  to  Mr.  Biirke  to  whom  at  one  time  he  profeseed 
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to  look  up  as  a  goide,  in  eome  natural  ^ifts,  in  moral  strengtli 
of  character,  in  extent  of  knowledge,  in  industry,  in  mental 
activity,  and  in  what  may  be  termed  the  very  highest  order 
of  pohtical  genius,  there  were  in  their  history  several  points 
of  resemblance.    Natives  of  the  same  country,  they  sprang 
from  that  rank  in  life  which  is  compelled  to  work  its 
own  way  to  wealth  or  eminence.    From  tne  study  of  the  ]aw 
in  England,  both  were  weaned  by  the  attractions  of  general 
literature ;  and  from  that  also,  by  the  more  animating  con- 
tention of  political  life.    It  was  their  f&te  to  strug^e  the 
greater  part  of  their  career  in  the  up-hill  path  of  Opposition 
tar  the  momentary  enjoyment  of  power,  no  sooner  obtained 
than  as  suddenly  snatched  from  their  grasp.    Yet  ill  success 
did  not  shake  their  constancy ;  and  disinterestedness  was  in 
an  eminent  degree  a  merit  of  both.     For  amid  unparalleled 
ahiftings  of  principle  and  of  party,  by  men  who  had  not  the 
apoloffy  of  stmted  or  embarrassed  fortunes  to  plead,  they  con- 
tmued  faithful  to  their  leaders ;  a  fidelity  not  less  honourable 
than  remarkable,  for  it  was  imitated  by  few.    In  addition  to 
these  coincidences  the  similarity  may  be  carried  a  point 
further.    Though  always  foremost  in  the  support  of  pohtical 
associates,  they  rose  superior  to  party  feelings  when  the  pub- 
lie  safety  seemed  endangered — Mr.  Burke  on  occasion  or  the 
riots  in  1780 ;  Mr.  Sheridan  during  the  mutiny  at  the  Nora. 
The  French  Bevolution  misled  the  latter,  as  it  did  other  able 
and  ingenious  though  not  profound  or  reflecting  men  ;  and 
on  this  account,  in  the  language  of  the  former,  uiey  became 
**  separated  in  politics  for  ever."    But  he  had  the  weakness 
long  before  to  De  excessively  jealous  of  Burke's  fiune  and 
weight  in  the  party. 

A  resolution  of  Congress  to  recall  Gfeneral  Burgoyne  from 
his  parole  in  England  induced  Mr.  Burke  at  the  soucitatioii 
of  tne  latter,  to  address  a  letter  to  Dr.  Franklin,  American 
Ambassador  at  Paris  in  August  1781,  requesting  his  in- 
fluence to  have  the  order  rescinded.  The  philosopher  was 
more  than  usually  polite  in  reply.    ^'  Mr.  Burke  always  stood 


;gree  of  regard  which  perhaps  no 
other  English  statesman  of  any  party  enjoyed,  '*  great  and 
invariable  respect  and  affection." 
In  support  of  the  amendment  to  the  address,  moved  bj 
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Mr.  Fox  November  27th  1781,  Mr.  Burke  uttered  a  bitter 
philippic  against  the  principle  as  well  as  the  conduct  of  the 
war.  The  figure  of  shearing  the  wolf,  in  allusion  to  the  riff  hi  of 
taxing  America  which  the  minister  still  insisted  upon,  made 
a  strong  impression  on  the  House.  After  descanting  on  our 
repeated  losses  and  defeats  he  went  on  to  expose  the  folly  of 
claiming  rights  which  could  not  be  enforced — "But  he 
must  say  a  few  words  on  the  subject  of  these  rights^  which 
had  cost  us  so  much,  and  which  were  likely  t6  cost  us  our  all. 
«.hx>d  God !  Mr.  Speaker,  are  we  yet  to  be  told  of  the  rights 
for  which  we  went  to  war  ?  Oh,  excellent  rights !  Oh, 
valuable  rights !  Valuable  you  should  be,  for  we  have  paid 
dear  at  parting  with  you.  Oh,  valuable  rights !  that  have 
coat  Britain  thirteen  provinces,  four  islands,  a  hundred 
thousand  men,  and  more  than  seventy  millions  of  money ! 
Oh  wonderful  rights!  that  have  lost  to  Great  Britain  her 
empire  on  the  ocean,  her  boasted,  grand,  and  substantial 
Bopenority  which  made  the  world  bend  beforo  her !  •  •  •  • 
what  were  these  rights?  Can  any  man  describe  them? 
Can  any  man  ffive  them  a  body  and  soul,  a  tangible  sub- 
stance, answerable  to  all  these  mighty  costs  ?  We  did  all 
this  because  we  had  a  right  to  do  it ;  that  was  exactly  the 
fact — '  And  all  this  we  dared  to  do  because  we  dared.'  We 
had  a  right  to  tax  America  savs  the  noble  lord,  and  as  we 
had  a  right  we  must  do  it.  We  must  risk  every  thing, 
forfeit  every  thing,  think  of  no  consequences,  take  no  con- 
sideration into  view  but  our  right ;  consult  no  ability,  nor 
measure  our  right  with  our  power,  but  must  have  our  right. 
Oh  miserable  and  infatuated  ministers !  miserable  and 
undone  country !  not  to  know  that  right  signifies  nothing 
without  might;  that  the  claim  without  the  power  of  en- 
forcing it  was  nugatory  and  idle  in  the  copyhold  of  rival 
states  or  of  immense  bodies  of  people.  Oh,  says  a  silly  man 
full  of  his  prerogative  of  dominion  over  a  few  beasts  of  the 
field,  there  \a  excellent  wool  on  the  back  of  a  wolf  and 
therefore  he  must  be  sheared.  What!  shear  a  wolf?  Yes. 
But  win  he  comply  ?  Have  you  considered  the  trouble  ? 
How  will  you  get  this  wool  ?  Oh,  I  have  considered  nothing, 
and  I  will  consider  nothing  but  my  right ;  a  wolf  is  an 
animal  that  has  wool ;  all  animals  that  have  wool  are  to  be 
shorn,  and  therefore  I  will  shear  the  wolf.    This  was  just 
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the  kind  of  reasoning  urged  by  the  minister,  and  this  the 
counsel  he  had  given." 

The  omission  in  Lord  Comwallis*B  capitulation  of  anj 
article  to  secure  the  American  loyalists  serving  in  the  British 
army  from  the  vengeance  of  their  countrymen,  formed 
another  topic  of  his  indignant  reproach.  Next  day  he  re- 
turned to  the  charge  with  undiminished  spirit;  followed 
shortly  by  two  renewals  of  the  motion  respecting  St.  Eusta- 
tius  ;  a  general  feeling  existing  that  the  people  of  that  island 
had  been  unjustifiably  treated,  which  the  heavy  damages  after- 
wards awarded  by  juries  against  the  commanders,  naval  and 
military,  served  to  confirm.  Shortly  afterward  he  presented 
a  petition  to  the  House  privately  conveyed  to  him,  written 
on  the  blank  leaf  of  an  octavo  volume  with  black  lead  pencil, 
pen  and  ink  being  denied,  from  Mr.  Laurens,  American 
Envoy  to  Holland,  who  being  captured  on  his  passage  had 
been  committed  to  the  Tower  a  year  before.  The  seeming 
rigour  of  the  case  excited  all  his  sensibility,  and  the  cause  of 
the  prisoner  was  taken  up  with  such  warmth,  that  he  was 
libeiated  on  bail  shortly  ^ter^ard,  and  soon  exchanged  for 
General  Burgoyne.  On  this  occasion  (Dec.  drd),  an  unusual 
degree  of  courtesy  was  shown  by  the  House.  Not  being 
in  his  place  when  the  private  business  had  concluded,  ana 
Mr.  Fox  saying  he  was  sure  his  honourable  friend  had  noc 
departed  from  his  intention,  it  was  agreed  to  await  his  arriviL 
rather  than  proceed  to  other  business. 

Several  of  the  politicians  of  Ireland  being  in  the  habit  of 
occasionally  consmting  him  on  the  public  measures  adopted 
there,  Lord  Kenmare.  at  tliis  moment  solicited  his  pinion 
on  a  bill  then  in  progress  for  the  alleged  relief  of  the  Koman 
Catholics,  particulanv  in  matters  of  education.  To  this  he 
replied  in  a  letter  dated  21st  of  February  1782,  published 
soon  after  without  his  consent  in  the  Irish  metropolis.  This 
piece  occuppng  thirty  octavo  pages  which  has  all  his  ao 
customed  force  and  perspicuity,  was  written  amid  a  multi- 
plicity  of  business,  public  and  private,  allowing  him  so  little 
leisure  that  it  was  said  to  be  dictated  sometimes  while  eating 
a  family  dinner,  sometimes  while  dressing,  or  even  when 
engaged  in  familiar  conversation. 

In  public  he  was  occupied  after  the  recess,  in  suppoitiiig 
some  motions  of  Mr.  Fox  against  Lord  Sandwich  and  tho 
Admiralty  Board ;  on  the  employment  of  General  Aruold  aa 
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^  a  ?ebel  to  rebels  ;*'  on  the  Ordnance  estimates ;  in  an  able 
reply  to  the  new  American  Secretary  (Mr.  Welbore  Ellis) ; 
on  General  Conway^s  motion,  February  '22nd,  for  terminating 
the  war  with  the  colonies  which  reduced  the  ministerial 
majority  to  one ;  and  on  Lord  John  Cavendish's  motion  of 
censure  on  Ministers  March  8th.  In  animadverting  on  the 
difficulty  of  proposing  new  taxes  (March  6th)  he  observed 
with  his  accustomed  felicity  of  sal^,  that  on  looking  over 
the  blessed  fruits  of  Lord  North's  administration,  he  found 
the  country  loaded  with  ten  new  tuxes — beer,  vmie,  soap, 
leather,  horses,  coaches,  post-chaises,  post-horses,  stamps,  and 
eervanto ;  recollecting  that  he  had  omitted  sugar  in  this  enu- 
meration, he  remarked,  that  since  St.  Christopher's  was  lost, 
and  Barbadoes  and  Jamaica  must  follow,  the  omission  was  of 
small  importance,  as  we  should  soon  have  no  sugar  to  tax. 
*'  What  fresh  burdens  can  the  Noble  Lord  add  to  this  taxed 
and  taxing  nation  ?  We  are  taxed  in  riding  and  in  walking, 
in  staying  at  home  and  in  going  abroad,  in  being  masters  or 
in  being  servants,  in  drinkmg  wine  or  in  drinking  beer ;  in 
short  in  every  way  possible."  "  But  viewing  the  account," 
he  continued,  "  in  a  mercantile  form,  he  must  confess  that 
for  a  himdred  millions  of  money,  we  had  purchased  a  full 
equivalent  of  disaster.  If  we  were  debt(»r  by  less  in  that 
sum  of  money,  we  were  also  creditor  by  less  in  a  hundred 
thousand  men,  thirteen  continental  provinces,  besides  St. 
Vincent's,  Grenada,  Dominica,  Tobago,  St.  Christopher's,  Se- 
negal, Pensaccla,  and  Minorca,  worth  at  a  moderate  compu- 
tation, four  millions  and  a  half  annually." 

When  at  length  this  long  and  arduous  legislative  warfare 
terminated  (19th  March,  1782),  by  the  resignation  of  the 
Ministry  amid  triumphant  shouts  of  the  Opposition,  he 
offered  an  example  of  moderation  by  checkmg  the  too 
clamorous  joy  of  his  friends.  He  reminded  them  how  many 
difficulties  they  had  to  encounter ;  how  necessary  it  was  to 
e^nard  against  their  own  favourite  desires,  opinions,  vanity, 
k>ve  of  power,  or  emolument ;  how  much  the  public  expected 
from  tneir  ability ,  and  how  much  they  stood  pledged  to 
achieve ;  in  which  temperate  tone  he  was  seconded  by  General 
Conway,  another  moderate  man.  BecoUecting  the  dictation 
which  Mr.  Fox  had  now  assumed  in  the  deliberations  of  the 
party,  it  is  difficult  to  bcUeve  that  this  homily  on  humility  was 
not  chiefly  meant  for  him,  firom  a  n£sgiving  in  the  mind  of  hia 
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coadjutor,  verified  by  the  result,  that  his  rashness  or  impa- 
tience of  superior  lead  or  influence  would  ultimately  ruin 
the  party. 

A  letter  from  Dr.  Pranklin,  on  the  subject  of  the  exchange 
of  Mr,  Laurens  for  Grencral  Burgoyne,  drew  from  Mr.  Burke 
the  following  characteristic  letter,  ^February  28th),  the 
morning  of  the  first  decisive  expression  of  opinion  by  the 
House  of  Commons  against  the  continuance  of  the  American 
war  : — ''  Tour  most  obliging  letter  demanded  an  early 
answer.  It  has  not  received  the  acknowledgment  which  was 
so  justly  due  to  it.  But  Providence  has  well  supplied  my 
denciencies ;  and  the  delay  of  the  answer  has  made  it  much 
more  satisfactory  than  at  the  time  of  the  receipt  of  your 
letter  I  dared  to  protoise  myself  it  could  be.  I  congratu- 
late you  as  the  friend  of  America,  I  trust  as  not  the  enemy 
to  Ikigland,  I  am  sure  as  the  fHend  of  mankind,  on  the 
resolution  of  the  House  of  Commons,  carried  by  a  majority 
of  19,  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  in  a  very  full  House. 
It  was  the  declaration  of  234 ;  I  thiiiJE  it  was  the  opinion  of 
the  whole.  I  trust  it  will  lead  to  a  speedy  peace  between 
the  two  branches  of  the  English  nation,  perhaps  to  a  general 
peace ;  and  that  our  happiness  may  be  an  introduction  to 
that  of  the  world  at  large.  I  most  sincerely  congra- 
tulate you  on  the  event.  I  wish  I  could  say  that  I  have  • 
accomplished  my  commission.  Difficulties  remain.  But,  as 
Mr.  Laurens  is  released  from  his  confinement,  and  has 
recovered  his  health  tolerably,  he  may  wait  I  hope,  without 
a  great  deal  of  inconvenience  for  the  final  adjustment  of 
this  troublesome  business.  He  is  an  exceedingly  agreeable 
and  honourable  man.  1  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  the 
honour  of  his  acquaintance.  He  speaks  of  you  as  I  do ;  and 
is  perfectly  sensible  of  your  warm  and  friendly  interposition 
in  nis  favour." 

It  may  be  remarked,  as  another  proof  of  kindness  of 
disposition,  that  he  had  not  as  he  said,  until  recently,  persona] 
acquaintance  with  General  Bui^oyne.  On  the  second  debate 
(December  17th)  the  G^eneral  said — "  Gratitude  did  not 
come  up  to  the  true  magnitude  of  the  feelings  he  experienced 
towards  him  (Mr.  Burke),  and  he  reverenced  him  the  more 
because  he  knew  the  real  source  of  his  attachment  to  proceed 
principally  from  a  generous  concern  for  the  unfortunate,  and 
a  disinterested  feeling  for  the  oppressed  and  persecuted. 
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He  considered  the  friendship  of  the  honourable  gentleman  as 
the  greatest  blessing^  as  well  as  the  greatest  honour ^  that  had 
ever  happened  to  him  in  life.**  About  the  same  time,  General 
Conway  on  another  subject,  gave  utterance  to  a  nearly 
similar  expression  of  sentiment  by  saying,  ''  that  he  had  an 
esteem  for  the  honourable  gentleman  {Mr,  Burke)  perhaps 
superior  to  any  he  felt  for  any  other  man  whatever." 

These  testimonies  to  his  sterling  qualities  of  character  are 
strong,  yet  fiill  short  of  others  found  in  his  correspondence 
from  almost  every  quarter.  His  gratuitous  labours  in  effecting 
the  exchange  of  Laurens  and  Burgoyne,  cost  him  nearly  a 
dozen  long  letters,  a  motion  in  ParHament,  and  considerable 
exertion  otherwise ;  yet  neither  were  his  personal  friends, 
and  one  as  we  know  was  wholly  imknown.  From  Crabbe, 
struggling  on  to  the  clerical  profession  by  means  of  his  influ- 
ence  and  aid,  two  grateful  letters  were  received ;  a  long  one 
frx>m  Sir  Joshua  Keynolds  then  travelling  in  Holland,  on 
Dutch  pictures ;  while  Bristol,  India  transactions,  Boman 
Catholics,  and  some  more  private  affairs,  gave  unceasing  em- 
ployment to  his  pen  to  discuss,  and  his  wisdom  to  advise. 
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Tht78  had  terminated  the  most  severe,  and  on  one  side, 
ably  fought  political  contest  in  our  history,  and  with  it  vir- 
tually the  war  in  which  it  originated.  But  the  conclusion  did 
not  leave  Mr.  Burke,  as  it  found  him,  virtually  if  not  nomi- 
nally, leader  of  the  party. 

Mr.  Fox,  his  political  pupil  and  friend,  who  had  been  for 
some  time  treadmg  closely  on  his  heels  in  Parliament,  and 
who  had  now  advanced  to  an  equality  in  the  conduct  of 
business  there,  added  to  great  popularity  out  of  doors,  finally 
took  the  lead.     For  this  there  were  some  obvious  reasoni. 
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Inferior  to  his  tutor  as  a  great  and  commanding  orator, 
and  what  ought  to  be  of  more  consequence  to  the  country — 
as  a  Bound  and  effective  statesman,  he  frequently  excelled 
him  and  others  in  vigour  of  debate.  He  possessed  peculiar 
tact  beyond  all  his  contemporaries  and  all  his  predecessors 
without  exception,  chiefly  from  manners,  for  being  at  the  head 
of  a  political  party.  He  enjoyed  all  the  weight  which  birth 
and  connexion,  and  these  were  then  essential  objects  amonz 
the  Whigs  of  England,  could  give.  His  acquaintance  with 
the  great  was  necessarily  extensive,  and  his  friendships  nearly 
as  general ;  with  the  young  by  community  of  pursuits  and 
pleasure ;  with  the  old  and  staid  by  community  of  talent. 
His  fortune  originally  considerable  had  been  squandered ; 
his  temper  was  easy ;  his  thirst  for  popularity  excessive  as 
he  admitted  in  a  letter  to  Burke—"  amidst  all  the  acclama- 
tions which  are  at  this  moment  dinning  in  my  ears,  and  for 
which  you  know  I  have  as  much  taste  as  any  man;"  his 
manners  were  adapted  to  sain  it,  and  his  sacrifices  to  ensure 
it.  His  very  faults  and  weaKnesses  were  with  his  acquaintance 
more  matter  of  jest  or  of  apology  than  of  censure.  Some 
of  his  .doctrines  were  more  to  the  taste  of  the  people  who 
placed  confidence  in  his  sincerity ;  and  with  scarcely  a  shil- 
ling he  could  call  his  own,  they  were  pleased  to  think  him  in 
spirit  independent. 

In  most  of  these  points  he  had  the  advantage  over  his 
coadjutor  who  had  suffered  some  loss  of  weight  by  his  rejec- 
tion at  Bristol ;  by  his  disregard  of  the  popular  voice  when 
he  thought  it  ill-directed;  by  a  more  uncompromising  temper; 
by  being  supposed  a  dependant  of  Lord  Rockingham  ;  and 
among  a  certain  class  by  being  a  native  of  Ireland.  There 
was  unquestionably  a  jealousy  through  life  of  the  merits  and 
influence  of  Burke  even  among  many  who  advocated  the 
same  cause,  which  nothing  but  very  uncommon  powers  and 
extraordinary  labours  enafled  him  to  surmount,  and  of  which 
he  frequently  complained.  Under  all  these  disadvantages  he 
had  kept  the  effective  lead  in  the  Commons  for  ten  years ;  and 
had  Lord  North  quitted  office  three  years  sooner  would  have 
filled  a  higher  political  station ;  the  common  opinion  early  ex* 
pressed  at  the  table  of  Lord  Bockin^ham  being,  *'  that  he  was 
the  only  man  who  could  savethe  empire  frt>m  dismemberment." 
Even  just  before  that  Minister's  resignation,  he  himself 
remarks  he  had  obtained  a  considerable  share  of  public  oon- 
tdence  notwithstanding  the  jealousy  and  obloquy  which  had 
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assailed  him  dunng  much  of  his  career.  '*  I  do  not  sa^r  I 
saved  my  country — I  am  sure  I  did  my  country  much  service. 
There  were  few  indeed  that  did  not  at  that  time  acknowledge 
it."  That  Mr.  Fox  should  now  prevail  with  Westminster 
at  his  hack,  with  unbounded  popularity  in  the  nation,  and 
with  the  advantage  of  that  aristocratic  feeling  in  his  favour 
common  in  this  country,  forms  no  cause  for  surprise.  Mr. 
Burke,  who  considered  humility  in  the  estimate  of  ourselves 
a  species  of  moral  duty,  submitted  to  the  sense  or  the  neces- 
sities of  his  party  without  a  murmur.  A  vain  man  would 
have  resented  this ;  a  weak  one  complained  of  it ;  an  ambitious 
or  selfish  one  probably  taken  advantage  of  it  on  the  fii^t 
opportunity  to  quit  the  connexion  for  ever,  and  throw  the 
weight  of  his  name  and  talents  into  the  opposite  scale. 
No  feeling  of  discontent  is  known  to  have  escaped  firom  him. 

In  the  division  of  the  spoil  of  office,  his  share  was  a  seat 
in  the  Privy  Coimcil  and  the  Paymaster- Generalship  of  the 
Forces;  then  the  most  lucrative  office  in  the  State  and 
remarkable  for  havingbeen  held  by  Lords  Chatham,  Holland, 
North,  and  Charles  Townshend,  previous  to  their  becoming 
first  Ministers.  Considerable  surprise  was  expressed  at  his 
not  being  included  in  the  Cabinet.  One  reason  assigned  for 
this  was  his  desire  to  purge  the  office  in  question,  not  usually  a 
Cabinet  office,  of  its  acknowledged  impurities,  though  the  real 
one  perhaps  was  the  necessities  of  his  party  which  required 
Cabinet  offices  for  men  of  greater  famuy  and  Parliamentary 
interest  though  of  far  inferior  talents ;  and  also  possibly  for 
thegratificationof  LordShelbume  and  his  friends  who  enjoyed 
a  much  larger  share  of  the  royal  favour.  It  is  also  true  that 
he  drove  no  bargain  on  the  subject  for  himself,  expressing 
to  his  friends  his  willingness  to  serve  his  country  not  where 
ambition  might  dictate,  but  where  the  general  interests  of 
government  required.  His  moderation  will  be  still  more 
esteemed  when  it  is  known  that  the  chief  arrangements 
for  the  new  Administration  were  committed  to  his  direction 
by  the  Marquis  of  Bockingham.  To  this  he  alluded  three 
months  afterwards  on  the  discussions  produced  by  the  ele** 
Tation  of  the  Earl  of  Shelbume  to  the  head  of  the  Treasury. 

After  all,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  this  moderation, 
forbearance,  disinterestedness,  or  by  whatever  other  name 
it  may  be  designated,  was  not  misplaced.  Those  who  affisct 
humility  in  political  consequence  will  commonly  be  taken  at 
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fcheir  word  by  their  associates ;  and  an  attentive  examiner 
will  find  that  Mr.  Burke  made  this  mistake  throughout  his 
public  life.  The  pride  of  the  Whig  aristocracy  indeed  had 
scarcely  begun  as  it  has  been  well  said,  to  thaw  during  the 
most  active  part  of  his  career ;  and  he  was  therefore  perhaps 
constrained  to  give  way  to  the  more  potent  influence  of  birth 
and  family  influence.  But  Whiggism  was,  and  no  doubt 
deserved  to  be,  injured  by  such  exclusive  arrangements.  On 
the  present  occasion,  he  ought  beyond  doubt,  to  have  been 
in  the  Cabinet,  and  had  he  insisted  upon  it  a  seat  could  not 
well  and  would  not  have  been  refused.  The  omission  certainly 
hprt  his  political  reputation  among  many  who  could  not  know 
or  appreciate  the  generosity  of  the  sacrifice  he  made ;  and 
even  at  the  present  day  it  is  urged  as  a  reproach,  that  though 
infinitely  superior  in  talents  to  any  member  of  the  Cabinet 
excepting  Mr.  Fox,  he  was  forced  to  accept  of  an  inferior  office 
in  administration.  His  exclusion  from  the  Cabinet  remains 
a  permanent  stigma  on  the  Whig  party. 

Party  however  unlike  literature,  is  seldom  a  Sepublic.  It 
is  Monarchy  in  miniature,  where  each  must  keep  an  appointed 
itation  for  the  benefit  of  all ;  and  where  other  circumstances 
such  as  rank,  property,  or  weight  in  the  country,  inde- 
pendent of  talents,  must  combme  to  constitute  a  leader 
suitable  to  the  views  of  the  dispensers  of  office.  But  were  a 
man  in  this  country,  of  great  capacity  and  attainments 
though  of  little  influence  or  fortune,  such  for  instance  as 
Mr.  Burke,  deliberately  to  choose  his  side  in  politics  as  he 
would  a  profession — ^that  is  for  the  advantages  it  is  likely  to 
bring — he  would  probably  not  be  a  Whig.  That  numerous 
and  powerful  body  is,  or  was,  believed  to  be  too  tenacious  of 
official  consequence  to  part  with  it  to  talents  alone — and  too 
prone  to  consider  great  family  connexion,  rather  than 
abilities  of  humbler  birth,  as  of  right  entitled  to  the  first 
offices  of  the  state.  They  are,  or  were,  willing  to  grant 
emolumeut  but  not  power  to  any  other  than  lawyers,  who 
do  not  materially  interfere  with  their  views  on  the  chief 
departments  of  government.  This  opinion  notwithstanding 
the  rather  ostentatious  profession  oi  popular  principlea,  ia 
believed  to  have  made  them  sometimes  unpopular  m  the 
great  market  of  public  talent,  and  to  have  driven  many  ua&- 
fiil  allies  into  the  ranks  of  the  Tories. 

His  Majesty  with  no  attempt  at  concealment  received  hia 
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sew  serrants  unwillingly,  nor  is  it  great  matter  for  surprise. 
It  is  hard  for  aDj  man  and  most  of  all  perhaps  for  a  king,  to 
receive  into  his  confidence  and  councils  those  who  for  nearly 
twen^  years  together  have  thwarted  his  most  favourite 
mrejumces  or  notions.  So  strong  was  his  aversion  to  the 
Aookinghams,  that  Lord  Shelbume,  leader  of  another  branch 
of  Opposition,  was  offered  the  Treasury  in  preference  to  the 
Marquis,  but  feeling  the  want  of  sufficient  weight  and  con- 
nexion in  Parliament,  he  prudently  declined  the  honour.  The 
King  however  made  him  the  channel  of  communication  with 
Lord  Eockingham,  who  in  consequence  insisted  before  he 
accepted  of  omce,  upon  certain  stipulations,  which  were — to 
concede  independence  to  America,  to  introduce  a  system  of 
economy  into  all  the  departments  of  the  State,  and  to  cariy 
some  popular  bills  through  Parliament. 

The  ministerial  labours  of  the  Paymaster^General  were 
more  considerable  than  those  of  any  member  of  the  Cabinet. 
His  Beform  Bill  though  much  mutilated,  passed  both 
Houses,  as  he  found  what  most  reformers  in  time  discover, 
that  it  is  easier  to  propose  public  correctives  when  out  of 
office  than  to  carry  them  into  effect  when  in.  Many  good 
reasons  indeed  were  assigned  for  the  alterations;  and  as 
the  measure  ultimately  stood,  no  similar  purgation  of  minis* 
terial  influence  is  known  in  our  history,  thirty-six  offices 
eligible  to  be  held  by  Members  of  Parliament  being  at  once 
abolished.  He  also  declared  his  readiness  whenever  the 
sense  of  the  House  would  go  with  him,  to  adopt  every  part 
of  the  plan  he  had  first  proposed. 

The  Dill  to  regulate  his  own  office  was  deemed  a  species  of 
feat  in  ingenuity,  labour,  and  knowledge  of  business.  The 
B^'stem  had  become  so  complicated  and  the  abuses  so  ancient, 
tnat  a  universal  feeling  prevailed  among  preceding  Pay- 
masters down  to  the  lowest  clerks  in  the  establishment,  of 
the  hopelessness  of  the  one  being  simplified  or  the  other 
amended.  He  nevertheless  succeeded  in  his  object  chiefly 
by  the  assistance  of  Messrs.  Powel  and  Bembridge,  sur- 
rendering to  the  public  the  interest  and  other  advantages 
accruing  from  the  enormous  sum  of  1,000,000/.  which  was 
not  unirequently  the  amount  of  the  Paymaster's  balance  in 
hand.  His  disinterestedness  did  not  stop  there.  As  trea- 
■orer  of  Chelsea  Hospital  he  became  entitled  to  the  profits 
of  clothing  the  pensioners,  amounting  to  700/.  per  annum^ 
and  by  a  new  agreement  with  the  contractor  managed  tc 
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save  600/.  more.  These  sums,  which  as  reg^ular  per^uisitea 
of  office  might  have  been  enjoyed  without  impropnety  or 
reproach,  he  generouslj  threw  into  the  public  treasury.  It 
will  scarcely  be  credited  that  by  this  reform  of  the  office, 
47,000/.  per  annum  was  saved  to  the  public,  of  which  sum. 
25,300/.  were  the  usual  and  avowed  perquisites  of  the  Pay- 
master, which  all  his  predecessors  received.  Considering  ma 
pecuniary  circumstances  these  were  no  ordinary  sacrmces 
to  public  principle ;  and  they  gained  from  the  country  at  large 
and  from  Parliament  just  as  much  credit  as  such  things  volun- 
tarily given  usually  do— little  notice  and  no  recompence. 

He  agreed  in  the  propriety  of  opening  the  negociation  with 
HollaDcl ;  in  a  variety  of  censures  passed  by  Mr.  Dundas  on 
the  government  of  India ;  and  in  conceding  independence  to 
the  Irish  Parliament,  expressing  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Charle- 
mont  (June  12th)  some  ingenious  sentiments  in  his  usual 
elegance  of  manner,  more  especiaUy  in  epistolary  writing. 
Hearing  that  a  statue  was  to  be  erected  to  Mr.  Grattan,  he 
seized  the  opportunity  of  recommending  as  the  artist,  a  young 
Irish  sculptor  named  Hickey,  thus  endeavouring  to  do  for 
another  struggling  son  of  genius  what  he  had  previously 
accomplished  for  a  Poet  and  a  Painter.  Hickey  however 
died  young.  He  executed  a  bust  of  his  patron,  now  in  the 
British  Museum,  presented  by  Mr.  Haviland  Burke. 

When  the  news  arrived  of  Bodney's  great  naval  victory  in 
the  West  Indies,  he  declined  to  renew  the  inquiry  against 
the  commander-in-chief  respecting  St.  Eustatius  saying, 
that  on  public  grounds  he  had  brought  it  forward,  and  on 
public  grounds  if  the  House  thought  proper  he  would  let  it 
arop.  After  a  beautifiil  apostrophe  to  the  laurel  crown  of 
the  Bomans  he  concluded  by  adding  —  "  If  there  were  a  bald 
spot  on  the  head  of  Bodney,  he  would  willingly  cover  it  with 
laurels."  By  the  persuasions  of  Mr.  Fox,  who  had  promised 
all  his  influence  to  the  popular  cause,  and  who  afterwards 
took  much  credit  to  himself  with  the  people  of  Westminster 
for  the  fact,  Mr.  Burke  did  not  attena  a  discussion  on  Par- 
liamentary Beform,  which  in  accordance  with  his  known 
opinions,  he  must  have  opposed.  Thus  a  sacrifice  was  made 
to  the  popularity  of  his  friend's  name,  which  he  never  made 
to  his  own. — Administration  on  the  whole,  did  much  for 
popularity,  and  might  have  succeeded  in  the  aim  to  acquire 
it,  when  the  Marquis  of  Boekingham,  who  had  been  seized 
with  the  prevailing  complaint  of  the  time,  influenza,  unex* 
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r^dlj  died.  Lord  Shelbume,  without  intimation  to 
Fox,  Mr.  Burke,  or  others  of  the  party  attached  to  the 
deceased  nobleman,  instantly  vaulted  from  the  Home  Depart- 
ment into  the  vacancy  as  Prime  Minister.  Unable  or  un* 
willing  to  act  with  him,  they  immediately  resigned. 

This,  which  has  been  considered  a  hasty  measure,  cer- 
tainly did  not  meet  general  approval.  There  is  no  foun* 
dation  however  for  an  assertion  made  by  some,  who  profess 
to  know  some  of  the  political  secrets  of  the  time  but  who 
in  fact  sought  to  excuse  one  friend  at  the  expense  of  another, 
that  it  arose  chiefly  from  the  irritation  of  Mr  Burke.  The 
suggestion  on  the  contrary  as  we  now  know,  came  from 
Mr.  Fox.  His  importance,  from  the  situation  which  he  held 
in  administration  was  more  directly  affected  by  that  event : 
while  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  both  while  they  disagreed 
with  the  new  head  of  the  Treasury  on  some  public  points, 
entertained  a  strong  dislike  to  the  private  character  of  the 
man.  He  in  return  is  said  to  have  felt  auite  as  cordial  an 
aversion  to  them ;  and  he  was  fortified  by  having  had  the  ear 
and  favour  of  the  King. 

The  origin  of  this  coolness  and  dislike,  particularly  between 
Burke  and  the  new  Premier  which  was  not  recent,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  trace ;  but  arose  probably  from  some  peculiar  perhaps 
unconstitutional  sentiments  to  which  his  Lordship  had  occa- 
■ionally  given  utterance  in  the  House  of  Peers,  and  some  oi 
which  Mr.  Burke  quoted  afterwards  in  order  to  condemn.  Also 
to  alleged  inconsistencies  which  had  occurred  when  he  was  in 
office  before — and  perhaps  to  something  which  he  might  have 
heard    from  his  friend  Mr.  Lauchlan  Macleane  when  the 
latter  was  his  Lordship's  Under  Secretary  in  1768.    That  the 
feeling  of  that  nobleman  and  his  friends  towards  the  late 
Paymaster  was  not  less  marked,  became  obvious  on  the  ^h  of 
July,  when  Mr.  Fox  having  justified  the  line  of  conduct  he 
had  pursued,  and  being  replied  to  by  General  Conway  who 
with  others  of  their  friends  had  not  resigned,  Mr.  Burie  rose 
to  support  Mr,  Fox  and  was  met  with  violent  confusion  and 
noise  at  the  bar.     For  a  moment  he  felt  some  emotion, 
arising  from  delicacy  as  he  said  to  one  part  of  the  House,  and 
the  most  sovereign  contempt  towards  the  other ;  but  those 
who  by  the  present  unaccountable  tumult  seemed  dissatisfied 
with  his  conduct,  knew  where  to  find  him. — Adverting  to  the 
Marquis  of  Rockingham,  he  said  he  was  a  man  of  clear  head 
and  pure  heart,  and  his  successor  was  directly  the  nsyerBe-* 
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a  man  of  all  others  the  most  unlike  him. — ^Adding,  after  a 
variety  of  strong  animadversions,  (rather  a  strange  species 
of  apology)  — "  that  he  meant  no  offence,  but  would  speak 
the  honest  conviction  of  his  mind; —If  Lord  Shelbume  was 
not  a  Catiline  or  a  Borgia  in  morals  it  must  not  be  ascribed 
to  any  thing  but  his  understanding." 

At  an  earlierperiod  there  seems  to  have  been  between  these 
parties  some  formal  politeness  but  no  cordiality,  although  no 
cause  of  aversion  had  then  arisen.  To  his  cousin  Nagle 
Burke  had  written  a  few  years  before — "  What  you  say  of 
Lord  Shelbume  is  more  important.  I  very  well  remember 
your  application  to  me  some  time  ago ;  I  remember  too,  that 
1  mentioned  it  to  Colonel  Barre.  Nothing  further  came  of  it; 
I  believe  that  agency  was  not  vacant  when  you  wrote. 
Between  ourselves,  and  I  would  not  have  it  go  farther,  there 
are,  I  believe,  few  who  can  do  less  with  Lord  Shelbume  than 
myself.  Se  had  formerly,  at  several  times,  professed  much 
friendship  tome;  hut  whenever  I  came  to  try  the  ground^  let 
the  matter  have  been  never  so  trifling,  I  always  found  it  to  fail 
under  me.  It  is,  indeed,  long  since  he  has  made  even  pro- 
fessions. With  many  eminent  qualities  he  has  some  sin- 
gularities in  his  character.  He  is  suspicious  and  whimsical ; 
and  perhaps  if  I  stood  better  with  him  than  I  do,  my  re- 
commendation would  not  have  the  greatest  weight  in  the 
world." 

This  nobleman,  with  considerable  talents,  extensive  infor- 
mation, and  perhaps  a  better  acquaintance  with  the  foreign 
relations  of  the  country  than  Mr.  Fox  who  filled  that  (fe- 
partment,  had  unfortunately  acquired  a  character  for  poli- 
tical bad  faith.  He  had  been  designated  a  Jesuit  and  nick- 
named Malagrida  for  some  years.  In  several  points  report 
had  been  busy  with  certain  peculiarities  of  character ;  he  was 
accused  of  insincerity,  of  duplicity,  and  even  of  want  of  com* 
mon  veracity  toward  his  colleagues ;  to  which  on  the  present 
occasion  some  slighter  circumstances  gave  countenance, 
though  it  is  but  just  to  observe,  the  more  serious  charges 
against  him  were  never  proved.  It  is  not  a  little  remark- 
able that  the  unknown  writer  of  Junius's  Letters  seems  to 
have  had  a  similar  aversion  to  him,  for  in  recommending  por- 
traits of  the  Ministry  to  the  caricature  pencil  of  Lord  ToMma- 
hend,  (Sept.  16, 1767),  he  gives  loose  to  licentious  satire  on 
Lord  Shelbiime,  then  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Southern 
Department,  in  a  bitterly  sarcastic  strain.    By  the  friends  of 
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his  Lordship  the  revolt  of  the  Bockinghams  was  ascribed  to 
petulance ;  to  the  disappointed  ambition  of  Mr.  Pox;  to  the 
desire  of  Mr.  Burke  to  place  the  Duke  of  Portland  at  the 
head  of  the  Treasury;  and  to  consequent  discontent  at 
finding  the  Earrs  influence  in  the  highest  quarter  so  much 
greater  than  their  own.  Of  this  superior  influence,  there 
had  been  abundant  proofs — in  the  ofl'er  of  the  Treasury,  as 
already  stated,  in  preference  to  the  Marouis ;  in  securing, 
almoat  unknown  to  that  nobleman,  the  Order  of  the  Qurter 
for  himself;  a  heavy  pension  for  Colonel  Barre ;  and  a  peerage, 
a  pension,  with  the  unusual  honour  of  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet 
as  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  for  Mr.  Dunning, 
both  his  intimate  friends  and  chief  supporters  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  While  an  enforced  obligation  compelled 
Burke,  at  least  for  the  present,  to  let  the  cutting-edge  of  his 
Eeform  Bill  glance  harmless  over  the  Duchy  in  question,  now 
placed  under  the  guardianship  of  this  friend. 

The  pension  to  Colonel  Barr6  having  excited  animadversion 
sometime  afterward  in  the  Commons,  his  Lordship  urged  that 
it  had  been  the  proposal  of  Lord  Eockingham  himself,  in  lieu 
of  the  Pay-office  which  he  wished  to  give  to  Mr.  Burke;  and 
that  he  had  the  letter  in  his  pocket  in  which  the  ofler  was 
made.  Burke  and  Lord  JolmTownshend  peremptorily  denied 
any  such  arrangement  in  the  strongest  manner,  called  the 
story  an  utter  fabrication,  and  dared  him  to  produce  the  letter. 
The  letter  never  was  produced.  Mr.  Fox,  Mr.  Courtenay, 
Mr.  Lee,  reiterated  the  charge  of  breach  of  veracity  on 
other  points.  These  circumstances  account,  in  some  measure, 
for  Burke's  increased  aversion  to  the  new  Minister ;  and  that 
he  thought  his  own  motives  pure  there  is  no  doubt,  as  he 
could  not  he  said  give  a  stronger  instance  of  sincerity  than 
with  a  small  fortune  and  large  family  to  sacrifice  a  lucrative 
office  to  public  principle.  And  to  the  moment  of  the  Usher 
of  the  Black  Eod  arriving  to  summon  the  House  to  hear  the 
prorogation,  he  did  not  cease  from  strong  animadversion. 

In  addition  to  labours  on  general  Economical  Reform  and 
on  his  own  office  during  this  short  official  existence,  were 
several  letters  and  papers  drawn  up  for  Lord  Eockingham  ; 
one  a  speech  or  memorial  to  the  king  on  the  true  nature  of 
that  bill,  and  a  few  others.  From  Mr.  (afber\('ards  Sir  Wil- 
liam) Jones  on  a  proposed  bill  for  India ;  from  Crabbe,  now 
fonnally  become  the  **  reverend ;"  from  Bishop  Barnard  and 
Mr.  Eden  in  L^land ;  letters  of  respect  and  of  congratula- 
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tion  on  accession  to  office  were  received.  To  William  Burke, 
then  in  Madras,  he  wrote  a  few  particulars  of  his  position  in 
the  most  affectionate  strain  as — ''  My  dear,  my  ever  dear 
friend :"  states  his  salary  to  be  four  thousand  pounds,  his 
son's  as  deputy,  five  .hundred,  with  the  Secretaryship 
of  the  Treasury  open  to  his  brother  if  he  chose  to 
quit  the  bar.  Dr.  King,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Rochester, 
had  given  the  same  gentleman  by  desire  of  Burke  all  the  pr^ 
liminary  details  of  the  party  coming  into  power.  A  warm 
and  affectionate  letter  "  My  dearest  Burke,"  also  came  from 
the  Duke  of  Portland,  then  Viceroy  of  Ireland,  on  the  loss 
they  had  sustained  in  the  Marquis,  hinting  at  the  difficulty 
of  the  position  intended  for  him,  that  of  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury ;  but  adding — "  you  have  a  right  to  influence  my 
wishes  and  to  direct  my  opinion." 

In  June  of  this  year  Madame  d*  Arblay,  then  Miss  Bumey, 
first  met  Mr.  Burke  and  his  family  at  dinner  at  Sir  Joshua 
Beynolds*,  on  Bichmond  Hill.  He  asked  to  be  introduced, 
sat  opposite  to  her,  complimented  her  writings,  and 
became  so  amusing  by  the  variety  and  brilliancy  of  his  con- 
versation as,  in  the  words  of  the  &ir  narrator  herself  to  the 
writer  some  years  ago,*  "  Completely  to  win  my  admiratioa. 
— A  young  authoress,"  she  says,*'  could  scarcely  feel  other- 
wise with  attentions  from  one,  who  before  he  was  introduced, 
and  when  I  could  but  conjecture  who  he  was,  exhibited  very 
evidently  that  he  was  no  common  man.  He  was  ever  after- 
wards most  kind  and  friendly  to  me,  as  well  as  to  my  father, 
when  kindness  and  countenance  were  valuable  to  a  young 
writer."  She  goes  on  to  describe  him  in  her  memoirs — "  He 
is  tall ;  his  figure  is  noble ;  his  air  commanding,  his  address 
gracefiil.  His  voice  is  clear,  penetrating,  sonorous,  and  power- 
ful ;  his  language  copious,  various  and  eloquent ;  his  manners 
attractive  ;  his  conversation  delightful.  *  *  *  Neither  is  the 
charm  of  his  discourse  more  in  the  matter  than  the  manner ; 
all  therefore  that  is  related  from  him  loses  half  of  its  effiM^ 
when  not  related  by  him." 

*  On  my  first  inteiriew  with  her,  which  was  obtained  with  some  diffi- 
oultj  through  the  medium  o^'the  friends  of  her  son,  my  object  being  in  re- 
ference to  some  reported  auejdotes  of  Goldsmith,  she  said — *'  I  have  for 
some  time  ceased  to  see  all  strangers.  I  am  not  equal  to  it.  I  admit  you 
now  only  in  consideration  of  being  the  biographer  of  Burke.  To  the 
memory  of  that  great  man,  to  his  admirers  and  friends,  which  ahould  com- 
prise neftrly  the  nation,  1  could  refuse  no  moderate  request." 
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Soon  afterward  he  wrote  her  an  encomiastic  letter  with 
Bome  well  turned  complunents  on  the  merits  and  success  of 
'*  Cecilia."  In  conversation  howe^ar  he  was  not  all  compli- 
ment ;  several  useful  criticisms  mingled  with  his  approbation, 
showing  that  he  had  read  the  work  attentively.  They  met 
not  unfrequently  in  the  evening  societies  of  the  day,  where 
his  attentions  to  her  were  marked ;  and  towards  the  end  of 
the  following  year  on  the  dismissal  of  the  Coalition  Mi- 
nistry, procured  for  her  fiskther  the  situation  of  organist  to 
Chelsea  Hospital,  of  which  she  says — "Nothing  could  be 
more  delicate,  more  elegant  than  his  manner  of  doing  this 
kindness.  I  don't  know  whether  he  was  most  polite  or 
most  friendly  in  his  whole  behaviour  to  me.  I  could  almost 
have  cried  when  he  said — *  This  is  my  last  act  in  office.' " 

On  the  re-assembling  of  Parliament,  December  5th,  1782, 
he  assailed  the  speech  and  its  authors,  on  that  and  the  fol- 
lowing days,  "  in  a  vein  of  wit,  ailment,  and  satire,  so 
finely  olended,  and  so  powerfully  carried  on,"  to  use  the  words 
of  the  reported  debates  of  the  time,  '^  that  the  House  was 
kept  in  a  burst  of  laughter  the  whole  time."  At  other 
periods,  particularly  a  few  days  afterward,  varying  his  attack 
by  invective  or  serious  argument.  On  one  of  the  former 
occasions,  Mr.  Pitt  the  new  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
though  personally  complimented  more  than  once,  was  nettled 
by  the  wit  of  tbe  late  Paymaster  into  some  petulant  and 
even  angry  remarks. 

Lord  Shelbume,  who  had  in  the  recess  signed  the  preli- 
minaries  of  peace.  diBcovering  his  deficiency  in  Parliamentary 
strength,  deputed  Mr.  Pitt  toward  the  end  of  autumn  to  wait 
personally  on  Mr.  Pox  in  the  last  private  interview  but  one — 
m  1790  on  the  Question  whether  Impeachment  abated  by  the 
dissolution  of  Parliament — ^which  these  eminent  men  ever 
had,  in  order  to  attempt  a  reconciliation.  The  latter 
however  would  not  hear  of  his  Lordship  remaining  at 
the  head  of  the  Treasury.  On  the  contrary  he  pre- 
ferred a  junction  with  Lord  North,  who  by  the  numbers 
still  attached  to  him  in  the  House,  held  the  balance 
between  Ministry  and  Opposition.  This  weight  he  was  in- 
duced to  throw  into  the  latter  scale,  and  thus  formed  that 
celebrated  coalition  which  by  the  vote  of  the  2l8t  of  February 
condemning  the  peace,  threw  out  the  Ministry  and  suc- 
ceeded to  their  places.    The  Paymaster- General  resumed  hif 
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office.  His  brother  Eichard,  from  a  practising  barrister 
became  again  one  of  the  secretariea  to  the  Treasnrj,  and  on 
the  death  of  Lord  Ashburton,  Becorder  of  BristoL  His  son 
likewise  returned  to  his  former  position. 

Part  of  the  odium  of  forming  this  amalgam  of  parties  fell 
subsequently,  as  usual,  upon  Burke,  though  with  little  or  no 
justice.  He  concurred  m  it  as  matter  of  necessity,  but 
neither  interfered  with  the  arrangements,  nor  defended  it 
with  his  accustomed  vigour  ;  and  had  in  fact,  strongly  ob* 
jected  to  it  till  overpowered  by  the  persuasions  of  Mr.  Fox, 
who  wfljB  both  eloquent  and  urgent  with  him  on  the  occasion. 
In  the  debate  of  the  17th  of  February,  1783,  on  the  preli- 
minary articles  of  peace  in  reply  to  Mr.  Powys  who  stigma- 
tised the  coalition,  Mr.  Burke  said  there  was  nothing  hetero- 
geneous in  such  an  alliance  if  any  such  had  been  formed — 
which  he  had  yet  to  learn ;  a  sufficient  intimation  that  he 
knew  nothing  of  the  first  steps  taken  in  that  measure.  It  is 
likewise  true  that  as  Lord  Shelbume  had  previously  made 
overtures  to  Lord  North  for  the  same  purpose,  Opposition 
might  consider  it  as  only  fighting  the  minister  with  his  own 
weapons. 

The  real  authors  of  the  coalition  were  Lord  John  Towns- 
hend,  as  he  himself  says,  Mr.  Gheorge  North,  and  Mr.  Adam, 
who  conducted  the  wliole  of  the  negociation.  "  If  Burke," 
he  adds,  "  had  been  averse,  we  miist  have  dropt  all  idea  of  the 
thing,  as  he  had  the  neatest  sway,  I  might  almost  say  com- 
mand, over  Lord  Bockingham's  friends,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire."  •  •  "  Burke  however  had  no  great 
hand  beyond  this  (mere  assent)  in  the  work.*'  All  the  friends 
of  both  parties  seem  to  have  been  much  more  active ;  Mr.  Eden 
is  said  to  have  been  the  first  proposer ;  Lord  Loughborough 
recommended  it ;  Mr.  Sheridan,  though  doubtful  at  first,  ulti- 
mately approved  it ;  Colonel  Fitzpatrick  also ;  Mr.  Fox  himself 
nobly  said  that  his  frienoships  were  eternal,  his  enmities  only 
momentary ;  and  after  forty  years'  experience  and  reflection. 
Lord  ErsKine  found  in  it  notmng  to  condemn.  The  true  secret 
of  the  unpopularity  of  the  coalition  may  have  been  the  sub- 
sequent attempt  to  carry  the  India  bill.  Whatever  share 
therefore  belongs  to  Mr.  Burke  in  the  business  of  the  coalition 
— and  it  certainly  was  small — he  assented  rather  thaji 
acted  under  the  unanimous  feeling  of  the  leading  members 
of  his  own  party,  and  of  all  the  members  of  that  which  they 
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joined.     He  had  in  fact  fewer  reasons  fur  avoiding  it  tban 
Mr.  Fox.     Once  or  twice  indeed  he  had  threatened  Lord 
North  with  impeachment.     At  other  times  he  paid  many 
compliments    to    his    personal    integrity    and  amenity  of 
manners ;  while  the  Minister,  as  if  to  evince  the  propriety 
of  the  latter  compliment,  oflen    rendered  justice  to  the 
splendid  powers  of  his  adversary  even  in  moments  when 
most  severely  assailed  hy  him  ;  and  in  the  earlier  periods  of 
his  power  kind  offices  had  not  unfrequently  passed  between 
them.     The  dislike  of  Mr.  Burke  was  political,  pointing 
solely  at  the  Minister.    That  of  Mr.  Eox  was  not  only  poli- 
tical, but  personal  to  the  man.     He  had  said  that  the  Mi^ 
nister's  blood  ought  to  expiate  his  misdeeds — that  he  was  the 
greatest  criminal  in  the  State — ^that  he  would  be  afraid  to 
trust  himself  with  him  alone— and  that  if  he  ever  acted  with 
him  he  would  be  content  to  be  thought  for  ever  infamous ; 
intemperate  and  inconsiderate  assertions   which   his  own 
generous  nature  was  the  first  to  condemn.     For  using  them 
Lord  North  frankly  forgave  him ;  for  recanting  them  the 
pubh'c  never  did. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  Paymaster-Oeneral,  and  for 
which  he  incurred  considerable  censiure,  was  to  restore 
Messrs.  Powell  and  Bembridge,  cashier  and  accountant  of  the 
office,  who  had  been  dismissed  by  Colonel  Barr6  for  alleged 
mal-practices.  His  benevolent  feelings  or  official  wants  in  this 
instance  mastered  his  prudence.  The  truth  was  he  did  not 
believe  them  personally  implicated  in  guilt  from  the  unre- 
served disclosures  they  haa  made  to  him  of  the  affairs  of  the 
office.  He  conceived  it  also  a  design  on  the  part  of  Lord 
Sbelbume  and  his  friends,  to  lessen  the  popularitv  of  Mr. 
Fox  by  throwing  imputations  on  the  memory  of  his  father, 
whose  accounts  while  Paymaster  formed  the  main  subject  of 
dispute.  A  still  stronger  reason  was,  that  by  their  assistance 
and  theirs  alone  he  ha^  accomplished  the  reform  of  his  office, 
while  the  clerks  wrote  to  him  that  without  their  assistance 
they  could  not  go  on  with  the  reform  of  the  business  of  the 
department. 

In  A  debate  (March  27th)  on  Williams's  Divorce  bill,  he 
again  differed  firom  Mr.  Fox  on  a  question  which  like  that 
cf  the  Marriage  Act,  might  be  termed  the  politics  of  moraJs. 
A  clause  had  been  introduced  by  Lord  Ashburton  in  the 
Upper  House,  bastardizing  the  issue  of  women  convicted  of 
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adultery,  and  bom  after  separation  from  the  husband.  Mr. 
Fox  opposed  it  strongly.  Mr.  Burke  supported  it,  with  what 
the  reported  accounts  describe  as  "wonderful  force  ;"  giving 
his  friend  perhaps  a  hint  on  the  score  of  morals  b^  sarcasti- 
callj  observing, "  that  though  no  friend  himself  to  divorces  for 
insufficient  causes,  he  had  remarked  that  most  of  the  diffi- 
culties started  upon  them,  cathe  from  bachelors ;  men, 
strangers  to  the  nice  feelings  of  husbands,  and  to  the  aggra- 
vating sensations  which  the  injured  honour  of  married  men 
could  alone  feel."  He  opposed  on  the  7th  of  May,  in  an 
excellent  speech,  Mr.  Pitt*s  motion  for  Parliamentary  Keform. 
The  latter  took  an  opportunity  of  retaliating,  on  an  accusa* 
tion  advanced  against  the  Paymaster  of  altering  and  expung- 
ing clauses  according  to  his  own  taste,  in  a  bill  connected 
with  his  office.  The  Speaker  pointed  out  the  misconception 
of  the  Member  who  made  the  charge,  but  Mr.  Pitt  clung  to 
it  with  some  pertinacity  as  a  handle  for  censure ; — so  little 
do  statesmen  in  Opposition  differ,  when  the  object  is  to 
assail  the  more  fortunate  possessor  of  power. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  he  drew  up  the  Ninth  Eeport  of 
the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  for  inquiring 
into  the  administration  of  justice  in  the  provinces  of  Bengi^ 
Bahar,  and  Orissa — a  well  digested,  comprehensive,  and 
instructive  document,  occupying  above  260  pages,  and  dated 
25th  of  June  1783.  It  embraces  the  st^te  of  the  Company 
as  it  then  stood  ;  the  commerce  of  India,  internal  ana  ex* 
temal ;  and  the  government  exercised  under  the  charter  and 
under  different  acts  of  parliament,  considered  in  relatioa 
to  the  same  heads  of  internal  and  external  departments.  The 
conduct  of  Mr.  Hastings  on  a  variety  of  occasions,  some  of 
which  were  subseauontly  formed  into  charges  against  him, 
came  under  animadversion.  The  curious  history  is  given  of 
offering  his  resignation  as  Governor  General  in  1776  through 
his  agent  Mr.  or  Colonel,  Macleane,  whom  he  had  expreadj 
sent  home  for  that  among  other  purposes ;  and  when  ho 
found  this  surrender  unexpectedly  accepted,  utterly  disclaim- 
ing such  resignation — the  authority  of  his  agent  for  giving  it 
—his  own  handwriting  containing  his  instruction  to  that 
effect— and  even  the  testimony  of  two  of  his  personal  frienda 
Mr.  Yansittart  and  Mr.  Jotn  Stewart,  witnesses  of  the 
directions  given  to  Mr.  Macleane.  Tlie  Eleventh  Beport  of 
the  aame  Committee,  drawn  up  in  the  same  year  and  lelat* 
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ing  chiefly  to  Mr.  Hastings's  alleged  corrapt  receipts  of 
presents,  is  also  the  production  of  Mr.  Burke.  It  is  a 
shorter  though  not  less  able  paper  than  the  former,  filling 
above  eighty  octavo  pages,  but  with  a  number  of  appendices 
of  official  documents.  Both  pieces  might  have  been  meant 
as  precursors  of  the  India  Bill,  in  order  to  impress  the 
public  mind  v^ith  the  anomalous  state  of  India  and  a  convic- 
tion of  the  necessity  for  some  change. 

So  diversified  were  his  powers  and  so  ready  his  means  of 
throwing  them  forth  upon  all  subjects,  that  in  the  midst  of 
these  important  investigations  and  contentions,  he  found 
time  as  is  pretty  well  ascertained,  to  address  a  judicious  and 
interesting  though  unavowed  paper  to  Barry,  containing 
free  yet  friendly  criticisms  on  his  great  pictures  then  ex- 
hibitmg  in  the  rooms  of  the  Society  of  Arts.  The  ability 
shown  by  the  writer  interested  the  painter  so  much,  that  he 
eagerly  returned  an  answer  as  diluted  to  the  bar  of  the 
Cocoa  Tree  in  Pall-MaU,  soliciting  personal  ac<}uaintance  or 
further  correspondence  with  so  competent  a  cntic.  No  re- 
joinder was  ever  made,  or  the  author  positively  known.  But 
adding  to  his  acknowledged  love  for  the  arts,  the  regard 
shown  for  the  individual  to  whom  it  was  addressed  with  the 
internal  evidence  of  style  and  matter,  t^e  writer  beyond  doubt 
could  be  no  other  than  the  Member  for  Malton.  His  reasons 
for  not  avowing  himself  were  probably  a  desire  to  avoid  un- 
profitable personal  argument  vrith  such  an  intractable  spirit 
as  the  painter.  He  wished  likewise  to  prevent  any  increase 
of  that  unreasonable  jealousy  felt  by  the  latter  at  his  inti- 
macy with  Sir  Joshua  Eeynolds,  from  whom  he  might  think 
the  observations  addressed  to  him,  originated.  Of  this 
jealousy  Barry,  who  was  in  temper  the  Bousseau  of  painters, 
could  not  divest  himself,  thinking  his  patron's  friendship 
for  the  greatest  artist  of  the  age  a  degree  of  neglect  shown  to 
bis  own  fame  and  merits.  The  paper  is  long,  discriminating, 
and  with  some  just  observations  on  the  philosophy  of  Art. 
By  Barry  himself  it  was  always  attributed  to  Burke. 

The  recess  of  Parliament  was  devoted  to  the  concoction  of 
the  celebrated  India  Bill,  of  which  Mr.  Burke  is  said  to  have 
been  a  joint  penman  with  the  reputed  author,  though  this 
has  never  been  proved.  It  is  supposed,  though  not  at  all 
Hkely,  that  he  was  the  onl;p^  one  or  the  minis^  who  knew 
ttiicn  of  the  matter  while  in  progress ;  and  no  doubt  it  was 
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Bubmitted  to  his  reyisioii.  He  might  likewige  have  been  the 
author  of  the  second  or  supplementary  bill,  ascertaining  the 
powers  of  the  new  government,  and  securing  the  rights  and 
interests  of  the  natives ;  but  all  the  great  and  leading  princi- 
ples were  undoubtedly  those  of  Mr.  Fox.  A  note  (October 
1783)  from  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  Arthur)  Pigot  who  drew  it^ 
shews  that  portions  of  it  were  placed  in  Bute's  hands—"  I 
shall  be  particularly  obliged  to  you  to  send  me  so  much  of 
the  bill,  or  instructions  for  the  bill,  as  you  have  in  the  state 
in  which  it  is;  as  it  will  very  much  forward  my  work.  Indeed 
I  cannot  begin  till  1  get  it." 

A  writer  who  may  fairly  claim  some  consideration  for  what 
he  says,*  endeavours  to  bx  the  origin  of  this  measure  upon 
Burke,  but  is  unable  to  furnish  any  proof  whatever  of  the  fact. 
Neither  is  there  the  slightest  trace  to  that  effect  in  a  more 
recent  productiont  relatmg  to  the  political  life  of  its  author ; 
and  were  it  true,  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  letters  or  memo- 
randums from  Burke  bearing  upon  the  subject,  should  not 
have  been  found  among  the  papers  of  Mr.  Fox.  All  that  we 
learn  from  them  is  the  conviction  that  the  latter  knew  tho- 
roughlv  the  hazardous  game  he  had  in  hand.  To  Lord 
Northmgton  (Nov.  7)  he  writes — "  Our  India  measure  wiU 
come  on  soon  after  the  meeting.  It  will  be  a  vigorous  and 
a  hazardous  one,  and  if  we  get  that  well  over,  I  have  very 
little  apprehension  about  anything  else  here.*'  Again  he  says 
to  ia  friend  whose  name  is  not  given — "  Thev  are  endeavouring 
to  make  a  great  cry  against  us,  and  will  I  am  afraid  succeed 
in  making  us  very  unpopular  in  the  city.  However  I  know  I 
am  right  and  must  bear  the  consequences,  though  I  dislike 
unpopularity  as  much  as  any  man.  I  know  I  never  did  act 
more  upon  principle  than  at  this  moment  when  they  are 
abusing  me  so.  If  I  had  considered  nothing  but  keeping  my 
power,  it  was  the  safest  way  to  leave  things  as  they  are,  or 
to  propose  some  trifling  alteration,  and  I  am  not  at  all  igno- 
rant of  the  danger  which  I  run  by  this  bold  measure ;  but 
whether  I  succeed  or  no  I  shall  always  be  glad  that  I  at- 
tempted it,  because  I  have  done  no  more  than  I  was  bound 
to  do  in  risking  my  power  and  that  of  mv  friends  when  the 
happiness  of  so  many  millions  is  at  stake.     These  are  honest 

*  Thomas  Moore — Life  of  Sheridan — pp.  287-8  4to.  edition, 
t  Lord  John  Ruaael'f  interesting',  though  unlockily  disjointed^ 
Correfpondenoe  ^f  Charles  James  Fox,  vol.  ii. 
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and  mazily  sentiments  from  whomsoerer  imbibed,  but  fumisli 
no  clue  as  to  any  other  source  either  of  them  or  of  the  bill 
than  his  own  breast. 

Many  endeavours  indeed  have  been  made  by  the  warm 
followers  of  Mr.  Fox  to  throw  off  from  his  shoulders  the 
bnrden  of  some  of  the  serious  political  mistakes  he  committed; 
and  Burke,  as  the  moving  spirit  of  the  party  is  usually 
singled  out  as  this  Atlas  of  error.  No  reflecting  man  can 
be  convinced  of  this.  In  the  nature  of  things  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  be  correct,  excepting  we  suppose  that  Mr.  Fox 
Bad  not,  or  did  not  exert,  an  understandmg  and  a  toill  of  his 
own — points  which  those  who  attended  to  his  general  conduct 
or  the  usual  tenacilTy  of  his  opinions  will  not  for  a  moment 
believe. — That  Burke  assistedl^in  the  formation  of  the  India 
bill ;  that  he  gave  his  opinion  on  parts  of  it ;  that  he  revised 
other  parts ;  and  that  he  consequently  knew  more  of  it  while 
in  its  dormant  state  than  most  others  of  the  ministry,  are 
matters  already  admitted.  But  there  is  not  a  single  fact  on 
which  to  ground  a  belief  of  his  being  the  original  projector 
of  the  measure,  or  a  probability  of  his  proposing  the  more 
daring  and  arbitrary  and  consequently  obnoxious  parts  of  it. 

Examining  likewise  his  preceding  or  subsequent  opinions, 
it  will  be  readily  admitted  that  the  prominent  and  innovating 
features  of  the  plan  bore  little  resemblance  to  the  usual 
cautious  legislation  of  one,  who  always  entertained  strong 
distrust  of  great  and  sudden  changes  in  government,  and  was 
therefore  little  likely  to  propose  the  entire  subversion  of  one 
— a  sentiment  which  he  particularly  advanced  during  the 
debates.  Neither  is  it  probable  that  he  who  was  never  ao 
cosed  of  egotism  on  other  questions,  should  become  so  lauda* 
toiy  on  this  which,  if  the  allegation  were  true,  must  have 
been  so  much  indebted  to  his  own  hand.  In  addition,  it 
may  be  observed  that  in  a  debate  in  1793  on  the  question  of 
voluntary  gifts  to  government  and  enrolments  of  volunteerS| 
upon  the  propriety  of  which  he  differed  in  opinion  with  Mr. 
Fox,  be  said  in  reply  to  some  allusion  to  similar  events 
about  the  end  of  the  American  war,  that  the  mind  of  that 
gentleman  was  so  much  taken  up  at  the  period  in  question 
with  bis  India  bill  that  he  could  attend  to  nothing  else* 
Such  an  assertion  in  the  House  of  Commons  when  they  were 
no  longer  intimate,  would  scarcely  have  been  hazarded  had 
he  himself  been  equally  concerned.  It  must  also  be  remem« 
bered  that  the  high  eulogium-  he  passed  od  the  character  of 
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Fox  in  hie  great  speech  on  the  bill,  was  mostly  in  allusion  te 
his  being  the  author  of  it. 

The  motives  however  which  dictated  this  important  measure 
though  misrepreseuted  at  the  time  ought  no  longer  to  be 
matter  of  doubt  among  intelligent  men.  It  is  the  idlest  of 
all  things  in  a  country  like  Eugland  to  talk  of  a  preconcerted 
scheme  to  overawe  the  King,  to  annihilate  the  prerogative, 
to  render  the  voice  of  the  people  nugatory,  or  to  fix  any 
ministry  whatever  perpetually  in  place.  Such  aaseitions 
may  serve  the  momentary  purpose  of  rendering  a  body  of 
political  rivals  unpopular,  but  are  unworthy  of  the  pen  of 
nistory ;  and  their  best  refutation  is  to  be  round  in  tne  cir* 
cumstances  that  followed  the  attempt  to  carry  this  bill.  The 
administration  of  the  government  of  India  m  many  points 
could  not  well  be  woroC  conducted  than  it  had  been.  Its 
proceedings  for  more  than  twenty  years  together  had  called 
forth  constant  animadversion  in  Parliament  and  in  the  nation. 
Frequent  inquiries  and  discussions  there  as  well  as  in  Courts 
of  Justice,  had  elicited  facts  so  little  creditable  to  our  sway 
as  to  become  a  source  of  reproach  vnth  foreigners  upon  our 
national  fame  and  character  for  justice.  Nothing  could  be 
more  self-evident  than  the  necessity  for  some  reform,  aa  the 
passing  of  Mr.  Pitt*s  bill  soon  afterwards  and  the  additions 
made  to  it  from  time  to  time,  proved.  The  mode  of  reform 
now  attempted  was  quite  another  matter.  It  bore  the  stamp 
of  a  great,  an  energetic,  an  inventive;  but  an  arbitrary  mind. 
It  imparted  to  the  legislature,  not  the  Executive  authority, 
a  new  power  unknown  to  the  constitution,  that  of  appointing 
Commissioners  who  were  to  exercise  the  functions  of  govern-^ 
ment  over  that  vast  continent.  It  annihilated  with  little 
preface  or  apology  the  chartered  rights  of  the  India  Com<* 
pany :  took  n>om  it  the  management  of  its  property  by  open 
force  ;  offered  no  compromise ;  soothed  no  objections  or  pre* 
judices  ;  and  attempted  no  conciliation.  The  principle  itself 
and  the  mode  of  carrying  that  principle  into  effect,  were 
equally  objectionable.  It  was  distinguished  by  another 
striking  and  unprecedented  peculiarity — ^for  it  had  the 
effect  of  uniting  the  King  and  the  people  for  the  first  time 
in  our  history  against  a  majority  of  the  House  of  Com^ 
mons. 

Mr.  Burke  viewing  the  measure  through  a  different  me« 
dium  urged  its  success  vnth  ail  his  powers.  He  reserved 
himself  chiefly  for  the  second  reading,  1st  of  December  1783, 
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when  in  a  crowded  House  prepared  to  hear  sometliing  un- 
common, he  delivered  one  of  those  surprising  orations 
which  in  vigour,  in  ingenuity,  and  in  that  forcible  yet  ex- 
pansive grasp  with  which  he  usually  fastens  on  a  subject, 
seemed  to  leave  the  energies  of  other  men  far  behind.  Dis- 
claiming several  questionable  arguments  urged  by  some 
ministerial  members  in  its  support,  his  reasoning  turned 
principally  on  the  necessity  of  the  measure — the  breach  of 
the  articles  of  its  charter  by  the  Company  and  consequently 
as  in  other  such  agreements  the  nullity  of  the  compact — 
the  enormous  abuses  of  power  by  the  Company's  servants — 
the  utter  inability  for  a  series  of  years  to  correct  those  abuses 
by  remonstrance,  or  censure*  or  orders ;  by  the  voice  of  the 
nation,  by  the  voice  of  Parliament,  by  the  voice  of  the 
Directors  of  the  Company  themselves,  by  the  voice  of  many 
of  the  highest  servants  of  that  Company  on  the  spot  where 
the  abuses  were  committed.  It  was  only  from  a  conviction 
that  the  system  was  wholly  incorrigible  by  less  lenient  means, 
that  he,  for  one,  would  ever  lend  his  hand  to  the  subversion 
of  that  or  any  other  established  mode  of  government.  The 
present  bill  ne  said  would  guard  against  future  robberies 
and  oppressions ;  and  its  highest  honour  and  title  would 
be  that  of  "  securing  the  rice  in  his  pot  to  every  man  in 
India." 

"The  most  ignorant  individual  in  the  House,**  says  a 
contemporary  member,  ^  who  had  attended  to  the  mass  of 
information  which  fell  from  the  lips  of  Burke  on  that  occa- 
sion, must  have  departed  rich  in  knowledge  of  Hindostan. 
It  seemed  impossible  to  crowd  greater  variety  of  matter 
applicable  to  the  subject  into  smaller  compass ;  and  those 
who  differed  most  widely  from  him  in  opinion,  did  not  render 
the  less  justice  to  his  gigantic  range  of  ideas,  his  lucid  ex- 
position of  events,  ana  the  harmonic  flow  of  his  periods." 
"  The  speech  of  Mr.  Burke,"  in  the  words  of  another  con* 
temporary, ''  upon  this  grand  turning  point  of  the  Adminis- 
tration was  perhaps  the  most  beautiful,  sublime  and  finished 
eomposition  that  his  studies  and  his  labours  had  produced.** 
.  While  his  zeal  and  eloquence  assisted  to  propel  the  bill 
through  the  Commons,  he  was  seen  along  with  Mr.  Fox 
standing  on  the  steps  of  the  throne  in  the  House  of  Lords 
daring  the  discussion  there,  anxious  and  agitated,  striving 
by  the  influence  of  personal  character  and  talents  to  per- 
form the  same  service  in  that  assembly  which  he  had  aecom* 
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plished  in  tiie  ower  House.  Other  and  superior  but  advene 
influence  was  also  at  work.  The  King  more  alarmed  for  his 
authority  than  perhaps  the  occasion  required*  exerting  his 
natural  weight  among  the  Peers  caused  the  bill  to  be  thrown 
out ;  and  he  immediately  flung  the  Ministry  after  it  by  a 
message  to  the  Secretaries  of  State  at  one  o'clock  in  the 
morning  of  the  19th  of  December  to  deliver  up  the  seals  of 
ofiice.  Thus  this  famous  measiure  upon  which  so  much  labour 
and  talent  had  been  expended,  became  the  lever  by  which  to 
prize  its  authors  out  of  ofiice. 

Oflensive  or  imprudent  as  the  design  may  haye  been,  it  is 
not  perhaps  generally  known  that  this  plan  for  seizing  upon 
India  as  a  direct  possession  of  the  Crown,  was  originally 
the  suggestion  of  another  and  greater  Minister,  quite  as 
bold,  as  ambitious,  and  as  decided  in  character  as  Mr.  Eox 
himself.  This  was  no  other  than  the  great  Lord  Chat- 
ham. Mr.  Burke  said  more  than  once,  that  to  his  per- 
ttonal  knowledge  his  Lordship  in  1766  and  1767  seriously 
contemplated  the  total  dissolution  of  the  territorial  power  of 
the  East  India  Company  as  a  government  in  India,  and  the 
assumption  of  it  by  the  executive  authority  at  home,  leaving 
to  the  Company  only  an  exclusive,  or  nearly  an  exclusive 
right,  to  the  trade  of  that  country.  A  similar  design  has 
b^n  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  late  Lord  Melville  in  1781 ; 
or  at  least  that  he  hinted  at  the  necessity  of  such  a  measure, 
from  the  inability  of  Government  to  control  effectually  the 
proceedings  of  the  local  authorities  in  India.  The  fact  how* 
ever  is  by  no  means  brought  home  to  the  latter. 

His  correspondence  during  the  year,  having  now  great 
public  labours  on  hand,  proved  less  extensive  than  usual. 
Among  the  more  striking  letters  was  one  from  Mr.  (after- 
wards Sir  William)  Jones,  for  whom  he  had  much  regard  as 
an  estimable  kindred  spirit,  and  who  in  return  felt  warmly 
the  honour  of  his  notice  and  esteem.  The  moment  he  heard 
of  the  accession  of  the  coalition  to  office  and  a  rumour  that 
Lord  Thurlow  was  to  be  permitted  to  remain,  he  wrote  to 
Burke  that  in  permitting  the  latter,  were  it  true,  a  great 
mistake  had  been  committed.  ''  I  know  him  well,"  he  said, 
and  proceeded  to  draw  his  characteristics  and  perverse  con- 
duct with  an  accuracy  which  was  fulfilled  to  the  letter  even 
under  the  premiership  of  Pitt.  If  ever  the  measure  bad 
been  resolved  upon,  for  which  the  King  was  anxioua,  this 
and  other  intimations  decided  his  removid* 
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The  three  months  straggle  which  followed  the  dismission 
of  the  Coalition,  between  Mr.  Pitt,  who  accepted  the  Trea- 
sury, and  the  Opposition  who  constantly  outvoted,  censured, 
and  threatened  nun  with  even  weightier  proofs  of  disappro- 
bation,  has  little  to  do  with  the  personal  history  of  Mr. 
Burke,  who  exerted  himself  less  on  this  than  on  any  other 
great  emergency  of  his  political  life.  He  probably  Mt  the 
force  of  the  difficulty  so  apparent  at  the  very  threshold  of 
the  discussion — that  the  King  had  an  undoubted  right  to 
choose  his  own  Minister,  and  against  the  Minister  so  chosen 
no  specific  offence  could  be  alleged.  The  weight  of  the 
argument  therefore  was  against  the  supporters  of  the  party. 
It  is  also  true  that  he  always  thought  and  always  said  that 
Mr.  Pitt  had  worked  himself  into  office  unfairly,  if  not  un- 
constitutionally. Mr.  Eox  fought  this  political  battle  with 
sufficient  skill;  and  Mr.  Pitt  kept  his  ground  with  equal 
courage,  and  perseverance.  He  was  backed  indeed  by  the 
favour  and  exhortations  of  his  Majesty,  who  had  taken  so 
strong  an  antipathy  to  the  former  gentleman  that  sooner 
than  receive  him  as  first  Minister,  he  had  expressed  a 
determination  to  quit  England  for  Hanover.  Perseverance 
rendered  this  singular  resolution  unnecessary.  The  Oppo- 
sition majority  gradually  dwindling  from  fitly-four  to  one. 
Parliament  was  dissolved  in  March  1784::  and  the  new 
elections  running  everywhere  in  favour  of  Ministry,  attended 
by  every  symptom  of  popular  sympathy  and  satisfaction,  no 
less  than  one  hundred  and  sixty  of  their  opponents  were 
thrown  out  under  the  name  of  "  Fox* 9  Martyrs," 

Mr.  Pitt  who  won  this  victory  of  the  King's  will  over 
some  of  the  leading  influences  01  the  country,  was  one  of 
those  rare  examples  of  men  who  by  the  union  of  uncommon 
talents  with  fortunate  circumstances,  seem  cut  out  by  nature 
to  influence  or  to  govern  kingdoms.  He  was  a  lucky  man 
however  before  he  became  a  great  one.  Peculiar  good  for- 
tune placed  him  in  a  station  which  at  his  period  of  life  and 
slight  hold  upon  the  country,  he  had  no  reason  to  expect ; 
and  his  talents  enabled  him  to  maintain  the  important  posi- 
tion thus  singularly  acouired.  It  was  an  unprecedented  oc-* 
currence  in  this  or  pernaps  any  other  European  country,  to 
see  so  young  a  man  placed  at  the  head  of  public  affairs ;  to 
snatch  it  from  ^rev-headed  experience  and  unquestioned 
lame  s  to  retain  it  from  youth  to  manhood,  from  manhood 
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to  the  borders  of  age,  with  no  diminution  of  royal  or  populai 
favour,  rendering  the  State  in  more  than  one  sense  a  species 
of  patrimonial  inheritance. 

In  looking  back  to  the  first  few  and  more  inexperienced 
years  of  his  administration,  it  is  impossible  not  to  admire 
the  skill,  the  mingled  prudence  and  moderation  with  which 
it  was  even  then  conducted.  He  had  to  provide  a  govern- 
ment for  India,  to  revive  trade,  to  arrange  for  the  payment 
of  the  public  debt,  to  regulate  and  increase  the  revenue,  and 
to  restore  many  other  national  interests  nearly  ruined  by 
the  American  war.  He  had  to  face  in  Parliament  a  combi- 
nation of  by  far  the  ablest  men  this  countiy  ever  saw; 
sometimes  in  vehement  contention,  sometimes  anticipating, 
sometimes  bending  to  their  suggestions ;  but  commonly 
holding  the  tenor  of  his  way  so  wisely,  that  they  had  few 
substantial  opportunities  of  finding  fault.  To  uphold  him 
indeed  he  enjoyed  in  an  unusual  degree  the  patronage  of  the 
people  and  the  King.  Yet  without  such  a  firm  hold  upon 
either  on  the  ground  of  established  reputation  or  of  previous 
services,  as  to  be  certain  of  its  continuance  without  the 
exertion  on  his  own  part  of  great  political  dexterity.  Taken 
as  it  were  upon  trial  he  had  a  character  to  acquire.  His 
father's  name  proved  a  tower  of  strength  upon  which  ho 
securely  reckoned,  and  doubtless  it  proved  on  his  start  in 
life  the  first  and  readiest  passport  to  public  esteem. 

To  the  King  and  people  it  was  obviously  necessary  by 
the  nature  of  the  ground  on  which  he  stood,  to  pay  assiduous 
court;  and  he  did  this  without  any  seeming  art  or  effort^ 
oscillating  to  one  side  or  the  other  as  circumstances  required  ; 
in  favour  with  both  yet  subservient  to  neither,  though 
exposed  occasionally  to  the  accusation  of  insincerity.  If  to 
the  popular  side  he  gave  his  vote,  to  the  other  he  was 
charged  with  lending  his  secret  influence— a  charge  not  sub- 
stantiated. Yet  were  it  true,  the  former  might  be  an 
assertion  of  principle;  the  latter  possibly  an  unavoidable 
sacrifice  to  expediency,  which  every  Minister  and  almost 
eveiy  man  must  occasionally  make  in  his  connexion  with 
gffice  or  vrith  the  world.  Up  to  the  period  of  the  F3ench 
Bevolution  he  had  an  arduous  part  to  play  in  Parliament, 
and  he  played  it  well.  A^r  that  event,  by  the  imprudence 
of  Opposition  in  its  admiration  of  the  proceedings  in  that 
country,  he  gained  an  accession  of  strength  which  fixed  him 
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more  firmly  in  his  seat  thau  ever.  His  maimers  were  some^ 
what  distaQt;  with  neither  the  amenity  of  Fox  nor  the 
frankness  of  Burke.  His  moral  character  stood  high ;  his 
prudence — ^the  better  part  of  talents  perhaps  as  well  as  of 
courage — was  felt;  his  personal  disinterestedness  experi* 
enced  and  acknowledged  ;  his  rectitude  of  intention  univer* 
sally  believed.  Altogether,  the  estimation  in  which  he  was 
held  as  a  public  and  private  man  carried  him  through  even 
the  disasters  of  the  French  war  with  little  decrease  of 
popularity. 

His  eloquence  was  that  of  business — precise,  logical, 
fluent,  with  a  command  and  choice  of  the  best  words  hitched 
into  the  best  places  which  the  most  gifted  men  rarely  pos- 
sess, and  to  which  a  tall  figure  and  fine  toned  voice  gave 
great  efiect.  It  was  deficient  however  in  variety,  in  splen- 
dour, in  felicity  of  illustration,  in  what  may  be  termed  those 
flashes  of  genius  which  not  only  throw  light  on  an  intricate 
and  difficult  point,  but  sometimes  succeed  in  cutting  the 
knot  of  a  sophism,  which  cannot  be  clearly  unravelled.  It 
dealt  little  in  classical  quotation  or  aUusion  though  he  was 
an  excellent  classic ;  it  did  not  seem  so  much  the  emanation 
of  a  vast  and  comprehensive  as  of  a  bounded  but  well- 
regulated  intellect,  and  which  probably  caused  Burke  onoe 
to  call  him  "  the  sublime  of  mediocrity."  There  is  in  it 
little  of  passion ;  flew  of  those  overwhelming  bursts  which, 
surprise  us  frequently  in  Burke,  and  were  sometimes  heard 
from  Fox.  In  all  these  respects  he  was  inferior  to  both, 
particularly  the  former,  as  well  as  in  wit  and  sarcasm  (though 
his  sarcasms  were  frequent  and  bitter),  and  in  vigour  and 
fertility  of  imagination.  He  adheres  indeed  in  argument 
closer  to  the  point  than  either,  but  on  the  whole  warms  and 
interests  us  less,  possibly  from  the  position  he  held  compelling 
him  to  stand  so  much  upon  the  defensive.  At  the  same  time 
there  was  in  his  speeches  amid  great  power*  a  simplicity  and 
seeming  integrity  of  manner  that  won  confidence  to  what  he 
said ;  and  besides  being  more  brief  than  those  of  his  great 
rivals,  he  possessed  the  still  greater  merit  in  the  eyes  of  a 
cautious  politician — that  of  never  committing  himself  too 
decidedly ;  of  not  saying  too  much  or  too  little  on  doubtful 
points.  One  of  his  merits  as  an  admirer  remarked  was  that 
of  being  able  at  any  time  to  deliver  **  a  King's  Speech 
off-hand."  Few  men  had  more  power  over  the  House  of 
Commons  where  his  speeches  tola  with  great  effect.    Bui 
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although  of  a  auite  different  character  from  those  of  hia 
father,  they  are  likely  to  share  the  same  fate  as  literary  com- 
positions — and  abo  those  of  Fox — that  is,  never  to  l>e  con- 
sulted a  second  time  for  any  extraordinaiy  originality  of 
thought,  exhibitions  of  genius,  or  the  highest  attributes  of 
eloquence. 

Ill  November  1783  Mr.  Burke  was  elected  Lord  Bector 
of  the  Uniyersity  of  Glasgow.  His  installation  wbich  took 
place  in  April  following,  drew  a  large  concourse  of  specta- 
tors indudmg  all  distinguished  for  rank  or  eminence  m  the 
surrounding  countir,  anxious  to  see  one  of  whom  they 
had  heard  so  much.  Several  literati,  among  whom  was 
Professor  Du^d  Stewart,  accompanied  him  from  Edin- 
burgh. An  degant  speech  expressed  his  thanks  for  the 
honour  conferred,  his  rewd  tor  the  learning  and  talent 
assembled  within  their  waHs,  and  his  esteem  for  the  national 
character  by  which  he  had  been  &yourably  impressed* 
*'  They  are  a  people,"  he  said  to  Mr.  Windham,  **  acute  and 
prouci,  of  much  pretension  and  no  inconsiderable  perform- 
ance; and  notwithstanding  undue  egotism  and  excessiye 
nationality  on  the  whole  yery  estimable."  Professor  Le^ch- 
man  was  the  official  medium  of  communication  with  him 
on  such  affiiirs  of  the  College  as  were  to  be  executed  in 
London,  one  of  the  first  being  to  see  the  Trustees  of  the 
celebrated  Hunterian  Museum,  which  had  been  a  bequest  to 
that  Uniyersity. 

In  the  new  Parliament,  which  met  in  May  1784  the 
chief  effort  of  the  late  Paymaster  was  in  moyins;  (June  14th) 
a  representation  to  the  King  on  the  late  dissolution;  a 
''paper,"  said  Mr.  Fox  subsci^uently,  ''which  would  make 
the  tame  of  some  men,  but  which  in  the  number  and  excel- 
lence of  Mr.  Burke^s  productions  was,  perhaps,  scarcely 
remembered."  Two  days  afterwards  on  Alderman  Saw- 
bridge's  motion  for  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  state  of 
the  representation,  which  was  supported  by  Fox,  Sheridan, 
the  Earl  of  Surrey,  and  others  of  his  own  friends  in  addition 
to  Pitt,  Burke  opposed  it  in  a  yery  powerful  speech,  fol- 
lowed by  Mr.  Dundas,  Lord  North,  Ab-.  W.  "W.  Grenyille, 
',nd  Lord  Mulgraye-— exhibiting  on  tbis  question  a  complete 
lisjunction  of  party  opinions.  Li  discussing  Mr.  Pitt's 
LDuia  Bill,  he  predicted  seyeral  of  its  inefficiencies  in  a 
manner  which  a  yery  competent  ludge  of  the  matter 
(Sir  John  Malcolm)  in  a  passing  tribute  to  his  memory  as 
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one  of  the  wisest  men  and  greatest  orators  of  our  conntiy. 
Bays  hare  been  realized  to  the  letter. 

He  was  not  yiewed  however  with  much  farour  bj  many  of 
the  new  members  of  the  House.  In  common  with  Mr.  Pox, 
he  had  incurred  considerable  odium,  but  imlike  him  had 
taken  no  pains  to  work  it  off.  His  habits  being  little  laid  out 
for  popularity  he  did  not  now  or  at  any  time  sufficiently  court 
intercourse  or  familiarity  with  one  class  of  society,  or 
the  noisy  freedom,  the  shaking  of  hands  and  hoisting 
upon  shoulders  of  -another.  The  latter  in  fact  were  not 
much  to  his  taste.  A  prejudice  or  combination,  chiefly  of 
the  younger  members  of  the  House,  was  formed  so  strong 
against  him,  that  the  moment  of  his  rising  became  a  signal  for 
coughing  or  other  symptoms  of  pointed  dislike,  by  men  who 
had  no  chance  of  success  in  contending  against  him  in  any 
other  manner.  The  speech  introducing  the  representation 
to  the  King  was  not  replied  to,  and  towards  its  conclusion 
was  received  with  affected  laughter.  On  three  India  ques- 
tions of  minor  moment,  whether  owing  to  the  unpopularity 
of  himself  or  the  subject  he  was  almost  orerpowered  by 
continued  and  violent  vociferation.  And  on  another  of 
these  occasions  instead  of  threatening,  like  a  late  distin- 
guished leader  of  Opposition  (Mr.  Tiemey),  when  similarly 
assailed, "  to  speak  for  three  hours  longer,  he  stopped  short 
in  his  argument  to  remark,  '*  that  he  could  teach  a  pack  of 
hounds  to  yelp  with  more  melody  and  equal  comprehension." 

At  another  time  having  occasion  to  rise  with  papers  in 
his  hand,  a  rough  country  gentleman  who  had  more  ear 
perhaps  for  this  melody  of  the  hounds  than  for  political 
oiBCussion,  exclaimed  with  something  of  a  look  of  despair, 
**  I  hope  the  Honourable  Gentleman  does  not  mean  to  read 
that  large  bundle  of  papers,  and  bore  us  with  a  long  speech 
into  the  bargain.''  Mr.  Burke  is  said  to  have  felt  so  much 
irritation  that  incapable  of  utterance  for  some  minutes,  he 
ran  out  of  the  House.  "  Never  before,"  said  the  facetious 
G^rge  Selwyn,  who  told  the  story  with  great  effect,  **  did  I 
see  the  fable  r^ilized — a  lion  put  to  flight  by  the  braying  of 
an  ass."  To  muzsle  the  lion  became  the  colloquial  term 
used  at  the  time  for  these  attempts  to  prevent  his  being 
heard ;  and  as  several  of  the  younger  friends  of  the  Minister 
were  among  the  principal  actors  concerned,  he  was  accused 
of  promotiDg  it.    It  is  certain  that  he  then  thought  him 
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.Lis  most  formidable  opponent,  chiefly  on  account  of  the 
yariety  of  his  powers  wnich  made  it  difficult  to  give  him 
what  Mr.  Fox's  less  diversified  mode  of  attack  commonly 
received,    a   complete    answer;  and    not  unfrequently  it 
raffled  his  (Mr.  Pitt's)  temper.     The  same  reason,  that  of 
^  muzzling  the  lion"  towardis  himself,  has  been  assigned  for 
the  Minister  allowing   the  inquiry-  into    the  conduct  of 
Mr.  Hastings  to  go  on  after  having  in  the  first  instance 
decidedly  opposed  it.     An  able  anonymous  writer*  of  that 
day  expresses  his  surprise  at  the  indecorous  interruptions 
*'  given  to  a  man  possessed  of  an  eloquence  with  which  all 
that  remains  of  antiquity  must  lose  m  the  competition." 
The  truth  was,  they  had  been  so  frequent  towards  other 
popular  men,  that  on  a  motion  by  Sir  G^rge  Savile.  a 
session  or  two  before,  the  curious  spectacle  was  exhibited  of 
the  Speaker  (Mr.  Cornwall)  severely  reprimanding  a  large 
bodv  of  members  as  "  a  set  of  fi;entlemen  who  spent  most  of 
their  time  elsewhere  and  did  not  deem   it   necessary  to 
attend  to  any  part  of  the  debate  in  order  that  they  might 
decide  with  decency,  or  vote  with  conviction." 

Two  letters  from  India  aflfbrdedhim  some  food  for  medi- 
tion. — One  from  Lord  Macartney,  Governor  of  Madras,  which 
spoke  of  the  local  authorities  and  practices  of  that  country 
quice  in  his  own  strain  of  censure,  and  as  a  scene  which  from 
its  wretched  system  of  management  he  would  gladly  quit 
at  the  first  good  opportunity— the  other  from  Sir  William 
Jones  then  at  Calcutta,  deprecating  his  supposed  resent- 
ment should  he  form  any  connexion  or  friendship  with 
Mr.  Hastings,  of  which  he  had  been  erroneously  informed. 

Early  in  the  year,  he  had  lost  hy  death  his  friend  Sir 
Greorge  Savile,  one  of  the  most  amiable  men  of  his  time, 
with  whom  a  close  intimacy  commenced  about  the  time  of 
his  entry  into  Parliament,  and  continued  without  interrup- 
tion until  dissolved  by  that  which  dissolves  all  hunuui 
connexions.  Sir  George  was  a  man  of  upright  intentions, 
warm  heart,  and  considerable  talents.  To  the  latter  it  is  no 
disparagement  to  say  that  in  their  parliamentary  exertion  he 
was  fr^uently  beheved  to  be  ooliged  to  Mr.  Burke  for 
suggesting,  shaping,  and  revising  some  of  the  measures  ha 
'ntroduced  into  the  House ;  obligations  indeed  incurred  io 

*  Dr.  Towen,  then  writing  in  the  New  Annual  Begiatcr. 
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common  witb  every  other  member  of  the  part^.    To  his 
Tirtues  and  merit  Mr.  Burke  paid  an  animated  tribute  in  his 
speech  at  Bristol  in  1783,  alluding  to  the  act  in  1778  for 
relieving  the  Boman  Catholics.     To  this  worthy  man  and 
upright  senator  a  very  handsome  statue  is  erected  in  York 
cathedral.     He  is  represented  leaning  on  a  pillar,  holding  in 
bis  hand  a  scroll  on  which  is  written.  "  The  Petition  of  the 
freeholders  of  the  County  of  York ;"  meaning  the  petition  for 
parliamentary  reform,  on  which  question  however  he  and  his 
eloquent  friend  wholly  differed.  On  the  front  of  the  pedestal 
which  is  six  feet  high,  the  height  of  the  monument  being 
altogether  sixteen,  is  an  inscription,  fr*om  the  pen  of  Burke. 
In  the  autumn,  his  house  at  Beaconsfield  was  entered  in 
the  night,  and  robbed  of  plate  and  other  articles  of  value ; 
in  allusion  to  the  conveyance  which  it  appeared  brought  the 
thieves  from  London  to  effect  it  and  earned  them  and  their 
booty  back,   he  used  familiarly  to  term   it    the    curricle 
robbery.  In  London  not  long  before  his  house  had  suffered  by 
a  similar  depredation.     Soon  afterward  he  found  time  to  draw 
up  for  a  distant  relative,  Mr.  £.  P.  Burke,  the  outline  of  a 
course  of  "  Lectures  on  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce," 
intended  to  be  delivered  by  that  gentleman  at  Merchant 
Taylor's  HaU,  Bristol.    They  are  said  to  have  borne  the 
stamp  of  his  characteristic  genius,  knowledge,  and  compre- 
hensive acquaintance  with  commercial  principles  and  history. 
About  the  same  time  death  withdrew  from  this  world  his 
old  acquaintance  LV.  Johnson,  from  whom  in  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  twenty-seven  vears,  no  estrangement  occurred  to 
interrupt  their  mutual  admiration  and  regard.     Visiting 
bim  in  his  last  illness  with  some  other  friends,  Mr.  Burke 
remarked  that  the  presence  of  strangers  might  be  oppressive 
to  him.     '' No,  Sir,    said  the  dying  moralist,  ''it  is  not  so 
and  I  must  be  in  a  wretched  state  indeed  when  your  com- 
pany would  not  be  a  delight  to  me."     He  followed  him  to 
the  grave  as  a  mourner ;  and  in    contemplating   his  cha- 
racter, applied  to  it  a  fine  passage  from  Cicero  which  might 
equally  suit  his  own— Jn/en^tim  enim  antmvm  quati  arcttm 
habebat^    nee  languescenx  mceumbebai   seneciutL —  When 
some  one  censured  Johnson's  general  rudeness  in  society, 
he    replied  with  equal  consideration    and   truth,  *'  It   is 
well,  when  a  man  comes  to  die,  if  he  has  nothing  worse  to 
accuse- himself  of  than  some  harshness  in  conversation.'*  He 
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often  remarked  that  Johnson  was  greater  in  discourse  than 
even  in  writing ;  and  that  Bos  well's  Life  was  the  best  record 
of  his  powers.  In  1790  he  became  one  of  the  committee 
formed  to  erect  a  statue  to  his  memory,  when  a  difference 
of  opinion  arose  as  to  where  it  should  be  placed,  Beynolds 
proposing  St.  Paul's,  while  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Metcalf, 
Boswell,  and  Sir  William  Scott  preferred  Westminster 
Abbey.  In  the  former  opinion  Burke  coincided,  observing 
with  his  usual  pleasantry — "That  it  would  be  indeed 
'  robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul'  (alluding  to  the  saints  to  which 
they  are  dedicated)  but  still  the  reasons  for  transfer  were  so 
forcible  as  to  make  him  think  it  rather  an  exchange  than 
robbery." 

Shortly  before  this  he  had  lost  by  death  another  highly 
esteemed  iriend  to  whom  allusion  has  been  already  made^ 
General  Haviland.  Besiding  at  Penn,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Beaconsfield,  a  close  intimacy  had  commenced  between 
the  families,  which  cemented  by  the  subsequent  union 
of  the  son  of  the  late  General  with  the  niece  of  Mr.  Burke, 
continued  with  the  utmost  cordiality  through  life.  The 
General  who  had  spent  nearly  all  his  days  in  the  army,  was 
a  high  spirited  and  most  honourable  old  soldier,  a  companion 
of  Wolfe  in  America,  and  who  became  personally  known  to, 
and  highly  esteemed  by  George  III.  through  some  anecdotes 
told  of  his  romantic  generosity.  One  of  these  may  be 
mentioned.  Having  applied  twice  or  thrice  ineffectually  for 
a  commission  for  his  own  son,  a  vacancy  at  length  occurred 
in  his  own  regiment  the  46th,  to  which  it  waa  considered  he 
had  the  right  of  nomination.  While  the  family  congratu- 
lated him  on  the  opportunity  which  thus  presented  of  accom- 
plishing his  wishes  without  further  trouble,  he  said  to  their 
surprise  he  had  altered  his  determination ;— the  boy  could 

not  have  it.     "There  is,"  said  he,  "young  ,  who  is 

more  in  want  of  it  than  he  is  ;  his  father  gave  me  a  commis- 
sion when  he  might  otherwise  have  disposed  of  it,  and  being 
now  dead  and  his  family  unprovided  for,  itis  but  right  I  should 
repay  to  the  son  what  I  owe  to  the  father. — My  boy  must 
wait ;" — and  the  commission  was  given  away  accordingly. 

Mrs   Salisbury  Haviland,  his  lady,  well  known  among 

many  of  the  wits  of  the  time  for  possessing  an  original  and 

vigorous  mind,  was  much  admired  oy  Mr.  JBurke  who  when 

u  town  frequently  corresponded  with  her  on  the  topics  ot 
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the  day.  She  had  a  taste  for  poetry  and  wrote  verses  with 
ease  and  spirit.  Her  sisters,  Mrs.  Balfour  and  Miss  Aston 
who  lived  with  her  after  the  death  of  her  hushand,  were 
likewise  superior  women ;  and  the  former,  who  possessed  a 
lively  disposition,  is  said  to  have  ^ven  G^arrick  the  first  idea 
of  the  character  of  the  Irish  Widow  in  his  farce  of  that 
name,  by  a  trick  played  off  in  a  familiar  party  upon  the 
aiuplicity  of  Gk)ldsmith,  which  I  have  related  elsewhere.* 

Among  their  acquaintance  was  Dean  Marlay,  frequently 
mentioned  by  Boswell  for  sprightly  and  sociable  qualities, 
who  having  passed  a  very  agreeable  day  in  the  society  of 
these  ladies,  sent  them  the  following  jeu  d' esprit: — 

HX7MBLT    INSCRIBED  TO    TWO   CELEBRATED    COQUETTES. 

Anaiuiver  to  Mra,  ffavilatid,  wlw  cuked  or  ought  to  have  atked,  "  What 

is  Coquetry  V 

ffaviland.^'WhB.^B  Coquetry  ?    Bis  Reverence  — April  weather, 
Not  the  same  two  hours  tog^ether ; 
Like  a  weather*  cook  still  turning^, 
Now  'tis  freesing,  now  'tis  burning ; 
Now  'tis  tender,  now  'tis  rude. 
Now  'tis  formal  like  a  prude ; 
Youthful,  beautiful,  and  blooming, 
While  submissive  still  presuming ; 
Every  winning  art  expert  in, 
Lovely,  lively,  and  uncertain ; 
Flattering  promises  still  making, 
Promises  each  moment  breaking ; 
Sweetly  trifling,  gnOy  prating, 
Love  in  every  breast  creating ; 
Tis  a  dear  bewitching  sprite. 
Made  of  beauty,  wit,  and  spite ; 
Form'd  to  deceive  and  to  subdue, 
And  look  like false  Balfour  and  you. 

Daring  the  summer,  Mr.  Burke  received  a  visit  from  his 
old  friend  Mr.  Shackleton  and  his  daughter,  an  ingenious 
lady  already  introduced  to  the  reader  under  the  name  of 
Leadbeater,  who  charmed  with  the  situation  of  his  park 
and  its  vicinity,  wrote  a  short  poem  descriptive  of  the 
scenery  and  mansion,  with  a  faithiul  sketch  of  the  owner. 
To  this  he  wrote  a  flattering  reply,  and  a  criticism  exhibiting 
his  taste  and  judgment  on  what  a  descriptive  piece  should  be. 

*  Life  of  Goldsmith,  1837,  vol.  iL  p.  485. — Of  this  work  two  or  three 
pincies  have  appeared,  equaUy  disreputable  to  their  compilers  and  dea* 
titnte  of  original  infimnation. 
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His  benevolence  was  firequently  shown  in  administering 
medicine,  of  whicb  he  knew  a  little  of  the  simpler  parts,  to 
his  poorer  neighbours  in  the  country,  when  they  were  unable 
to  pay  for  more  regular  advice  or  too  distant  to  procure  it 
immediately ;  and  also  to  his  servants  and  family.  On  one 
occasion  in  mixing  some  medicines  for  Mrs.  Burke,  he  used 
a  wrong  one  by  mistake,  and  finding  it  likely  to  be  pro- 
ductive of  seriotls  consequences,  experienced  mdescribable 
agony  for  a  few  hours  until  assured  there  was  no  farther 
danger.  In  allusion  to  this  unpleasant  occurrence,  he  some* 
time  afterwards  used  to  say  to  Dr.  Brocklesby,  '*  I  mean  to 
leave  off  practice,  Doctor,  for  I  fear  I  am  little  better  than 
a  quack."  Mrs.  Leadbeater,  in  one  of  her  visits  at  Beacons- 
field  discovered  him  when  sought  for  some  other  purpose, 
busily  occupied  in  preparing  a  large  stock  of  pills  for  the 
indigent  of  the  vicinity — an  employment  in  which  he  dis- 
played considerable  dexterity. 

To  beggars  he  was  kind  and  charitable,  showing  more 
compassion  to  the  itinerant  class  than  is  generally  exhibited, 
in  conformity  with  the  customs  of  Ireland,  where  from 
there  being  then  no  poor  laws,  more  consideration  was 
displayed  to  such  objects  than  in  this  country.  All  the 
silver  which  he  carried  out  in  going  for  a  walk  was  usually 
disposed  of  in  this  way,  so  that  if  a  hackney  coach  brought 
him  to  the  door,  he  was  unable  to  discharge  it  without 
procuring  the  means  from  the  house.  He  would  not  admit 
that  persons  refused  to  assist  travelling  mendicants  from 
policy.  "  No,  Sir,"  said  he,  in  conversation  on  the  subject^ 
**  it  is  only  an  apology  for  saving  their  money."  Some 
vears  after  this  time,  when  enfeebled  by  infirmity  and  grief 
for  the  loss  of  his  son,  he  was  walking  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Beaconsfield  with  two  ladies,  one  of  them  his  niece,  a 
beggar-man  rather  advanced  in  years  accosted  them  request- 
ing assistance.  Mr.  Burke  after  a  few  questions  gave  him  a 
shilling.  "  I  wonder,  my  dear  Sir,"  remarked  one  of  the 
ladies,  with  rather  more  freedom  or  caution  than  he  thought 
necessary,  as  they  walked  on,  "you  should  bestow  upon  those 
people  who  are  generally  worthless  characters,  so  much. 
What  you  have  just  now  given  will  be  spent  in  ^n.** 
'^  Madam,"  replied  he  emphatically,  after  a  pause,  and 
assuming  a  grave  aspect,  *'  he  is  an  old  man ; — and  if  ^m  be 
his  comfort,  let  him  nave yiii." 
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CHAPTEE  rX. 

CoQnt  de  Mirabean — Speech  on  the  Nabob  of  ArootTs  debts — Beport  of 
the  Shipwreck  of  his  Son — Impeachment  of  Mr.  Hasting^s — Perora- 
tion on  opening  the  Charges — Visit  to  Ireland  by  Mr.  Burke — Con- 
Tersations  with  a  Gentleman  in  London— Letters  to  Lord  Charlemont 
— Mr.  Hardy's  account  of  him— Preface  to  Bellendenus — Epitaph  on 
the  Marquis  of  Rockingham. 

Eably  in  this  year  (1785),  he  receiyed  on  a  short  visit  at 
Beaconsfield  the  celebrated  Count  de  Mirabeau,  destined 
afterwards  to  figure  so  prominently  in  the  French  Bevolu- 
tion.  He  had  come  to  England  on  some  literary  projects, 
was  already  well  known  and  received  by  several  persons  of 
distinction,  among  whom  were  Lord  Lonsdowne  and  Sir 
Gilbert  Elliot.  By  the  latter,  with  whom  he  had  been  school- 
fellow, he  was  introduced  to  Burke,  as  indeed  were  mosli 
other  eminent  foreigners  who  found  their  way  to  England;  but 
we  have  no  record  of  what  either  of  these  personages  then 
thought  of  the  other.  During  the  reign  of  the  former  over  the 
National  Assembly,  however,  whole  speeches  of  the  Irish 
orator  were  pressed  into  his  service  and  unscrupulously  used 
as  his  own — a  proceeding  adopted  by  him  towards  many  other 
writers  likewise,  whose  arguments  or  maimer  assisted  such 
yiews  as  he  had  in  prospect.  The  response  of  Burke  was  by 
no  means  so  complimentary ;  for  writmg  in  Eebruarv,  1791, 
shortly  before  the  Erench  leader's  death,  and  when  his  pro- 
jects for  the  re-establishment  of  the  Eoyal  authoritywere 
unknown  in  England,  he  thus  wrote  jocularly  to  a  Mr.  Wood- 
ford in  allusion  to  the  Abb^  Maury,  paying  him  a  visit — "  I 
have  had  the  Count  de  Mirabeau  in  my  house;  will  he  (the 
Abbe)  submit  afterwards  to  enter  under  the  same  roof  ?  I  will 
have  it  purified  and  expiated,  and  I  shall  look  into  the  best 
formulas  from  the  time  of  Homer  downwards  for  that  purpose. 
I  will  do  everything  but  imitate  the  Spaniard,  who  burned  his 
house  because  the  Connetable  de  Bourbon  had  been  lodged 
in  it.     That  ceremony  is  too  expensive  for  my  finances.^' 

In  the  session  commencing  25th  January  1785,  no  notice 
being  taken  of  the  India  Company's  afiairs  in  the  Speech  from 
the  Throne,  Mr.  Burke  moved  an  amendment  supported  by 
Mr.  Eox.  In  allusion  to  the  Governor  General  he  observed, 
that  **  there  was  at  that  moment  in  India  as  great  a 
phenomenon  as  ever  the  world  had  produced — a  person 
who  stood  not  as  a  delinquent,  but  as  a  criminal  in  the  eyes 
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of  that  House — whose  criminal  charge  was  on  the  records 
of  their  journals,  and  whose  recall  had  been  ordered  by  that 
House.  Nevertheless,  in  defiance  of  their  authority, 
that  criminal  was  at  this  moment  commanding  our  armiee 
and  directing  the  expenditure  of  our  revenues  in  Bengal.** 
He  likewise  took  part  on  the  subject  of  the  Westminster 
scrutiny,  in  which  the  Minister  was  accused  of  showing  as 
much  resentment  towards  Mr.  Fox,  as  he  had  done  in  the 
preceding  session  towards  the  Member  for  Malton.  On  the 
question  of  the  cotton  tax ;  on  that  of  the  treatment  of 
convicts  under  sentence  of  transportation ;  on  the  sinking 
fund ;  and  in  addition  to  others  of  less  moment,  on  the  Irish 
commercial  propositions,  he  took  part.  Though  siding  chiefly 
with  Opposition  on  this  point,  he  was  less  active  than  usual 
on  the  latter,  a  feeling  of  delicacy  preventing  him  as  he 
said  in  reply  to  an  allusion  from  Mr.  Pitt,  from  balancing 
minutely  and  invidiously  conflicting  claims  between  the 
country  of  his  nativity  and  that  of  his  adoption.  The  latter 
had  raised  him  from  nothing  to  stations  of  high  public  trust 
and  honour,  with  the  power  to  legislate  not  for  any  one  class 
of  persons,  or  for  any  one  spot  however  dear  that  spot 
might  be  to  him,  but  for  the  general  interests  of  the  kingdom 
at  large. 

The  Minister's  motion  for  reform  in  the  representation 
drew  from  Burke  some  pointed  animadversions,  demanding 
how  he  of  all  men  coula  assume  that  the  people  were  not 
sufficiently  represented  in  that  House,  when  he  daily  boasted 
that  his  own  place  and  preponderance  there  were  solely 
owing  to  the  voice  of  the  people  ?  The  argument  was  un« 
answerable.  On  the  government  bill  for  regulating  the 
public  offices  which  Sheridan  termed  a  mere  ratcatching 
measure,  he  was  equally  severe,  and  continuing  the  allusion 
to  matters  of  petty  reform,  ludicrously  quoted — 

"  Mice  and  rats,  and  such  small  deer, 
Had  been  Tom's  food  for  seven  long^  yea;—** 

while  he  contrasted  its  biting  and  impracticable  economy 
with  the  profusion  countenanced  in  India,  which  would  ulti- 
mately fall  on  the  shoulders  of  England.  This  theme,  India» 
now  chiefly  occupied  all  his  thoughts,  as  he  thus  expressed 
it — '*  At  aii  hours  and  seasons,  in  the  retirements  of  summer* 
in  the  avocations  of  the  winter,  and  even  amid  the  snowf 
(alluding  to  the  ill  reception  he  had  experienced  the  pret 
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ceding  session)  that  had  lately  been  showering  on  mj  head." 
Besides  the  amendment  to  the  Address  already  noticed,  he 
subsequently  supported  motions  by  other  members  on  the 
same  fruitful  suDject  of  India. 

But  his  great  effort  of  the  session,  Eebruary  28th,  was  on 
the  debts  of  the  Nabob  of  Arcot,  one  of  those  outpourings  of  a 
fertile  and  vigorous  intellect  which  on  an  unpromising  theme 
and  under  the  disadvantage  of  rising  labt  in  the  debate,  seemed 
to  combine  all  that  could  instruct,  dazzle,  and  even  overpower 
the  hearer.  It  has  been  said  to  be  in  some  parts  florid.  But 
in  energy,  in  rhetorical  address,  in  a  minute  knowledge  of 
India  and  especially  of  the  intricacies  of  the  question  itseLf,  in 
the  boldness  of  his  attacks  upon  those  of  the  Company's 
servants  who  were  considered  oy  their  intrigues  to  have  laid 
the  foundation  of  these  debts,  in  the  clearness  of  his  narrative 
and  detail,  it  was  deemed  equal  to  any  thing  ever  delivered  in 
Parliament.  The  oppressions  exercised  upon  the  neighbour- 
ing state  of  Tanjore  by  the  Nabob  and  his  agents,  were 
known  to  Burke  from  private  information,  as  well  as  from 
public  documents.  He  characterized  the  chief  agent  and  coun- 
sellor of  his  Highness  on  these  occasions,  Mr.  Benfield,  as 
**  the  old  betrayer,  insulter,  oppressor,  and  scourge  of  a  coun- 
try which  has  tor  years  been  an  object  of  an  unremitted,  but 
unhappily  an  unequal  struggle,  between  the  bounties  of 
Providence  to  renovate  and  the  wickedness  of  man  to  des- 
troy." Some  of  the  spirit  of  the  speech  is  said  to  have 
evaporated  in  the  printed  report.  On  this  subject  he  had  in 
the  following  montn  some  correspondence  withLord  Thurlow. 

Shortly  after  this  period  he  suffered  great  agony  of  tnind 
for  a  time  in  consequence  of  a  newspaper  account  of  the 
loss  in  a  violent  storm  off  the  coast  of  Holland,  of  a 
Harwich  packet  in  which  his  son  had  embarked  for  the  con- 
tinent. Fortunately  the  report  proved  untrue.  He  arrived 
in  safety,  and  after  visiting  Holland,  Flanders,  and  some  of 
the  adjoining  states,  was  received  with  some  distinction  in 
the  Court  and  capital  of  France.  During  his  father's  tenure 
of  power,  he  had  been  appointed  joint-receiver  with  Dr. 
Sling  of  the  revenues  of  the  Crown  Lands,  held  for  life. 
After  the  death  of  the  Marquis  of  Bockingham,  Earl  Fitz- 
wiBiam  had  made  him  auditor  of  his  accounts. 

The  re-election  of  the  Member  for  Malton  as  Lord  Bector 
of  Glasgow  University  having  taken  place  in  November  1784^ 
he  proceeded  thither  toward  the  end  of  August  this  year 
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accompanied  by  Mr,  Windham,  to  be  again  installed.  The 
ceremony  finished,  he  made  a  tour  of  some  length  to  the 
usual  picturesque  resorts  of  travellers  in  that  country,  and 
experienced  as  most  admirers  of  Nature  and  her  works 
acknowledge  no  slight  pleasure  from  their  number  and 
variety.  No  particulars  of  this  journey  seem  to  have  been 
preserved,  excepting  a  romantic  story  of  meeting  by  accident 
with  a  young  hidy,  who  being  unable  to  enter  the  matrimo* 
nial  state,  in  consequence  of  her  lover  having  no  provision 
for  their  support,  the  travellers  like  true  knights-emm  . 
succoured  the  distressed  damsel  by  procuring  an  appoint* 
ment  for  her  betrothed  in  India,  ^lurke  writing  in  the 
end  of  October  to  Shackleton  thus  shortly  adverts  to  the 
excursion — "I  have  had  a  very  pleasant  tour  over  a  con* 
siderable  part  of  Scotland,  and  have  seen  the  works  both  of 
God  and  man,  in  some  new  and  striking  forms." 

At  the  opening  of  the  next  session,  January  24th,  1786, 
he  entered  on  one  of  the  most  tempestuous  scenes  of  his  life 
— nearly  the  whole  of  which  was  a  political  storm — ^in  the 
prosecution  of  the  late  Gk)vemor  General  of  India,  who  had 
recently  arrived  in  England.  This  storm  indeed  was  of  his 
own  creation.  But  it  was  raised  in  no  spirit  of  passion,  in- 
terest, or  malevolence.  To  himself  it  became  a  sacnfice  of  case 
to  the  great  interests  as  he  conceived  of  justice  and  humanity, 
in  order  to  restrain  the  strong  from  ill-doing,  and  throw  the 
shield  of  law  and  principle  over  the  most  helpless  race  of 
people  under  British  dominion.  Such  was  his  design  ;  and  in 
the  opinions  of  statesmen  it  has  been  fully  accomplished.* 

Much  consideration  is  required  adequately  to  appreciate 
the  degree  of  moral  courage  necessary  for  this  undertaking. 
Nothing  so  arduous  or  laborious  had  ever  faUen  to  a  member 
of  the  English  legislature ;  for  though  the  work  was  in  some 
measure  divided,  infinitely  the  neater  part  fell  to  his  share. 
It  was  indeed  a  moral  labour  of  Hercules.  Not  only  uncom* 
mon  capacity  of  mind  was  required,  but  the  most  efiective  and 
popular,  and  Parliamentary  working  talents ;  an  utter  disre- 
gard of  difficulty  ;  a  vast  fund  of  local  knowledge ;  a  per* 
severance  in  mental  and  bodily  labour  not  to  be  conquered ; 
a  contempt  for  obloquy  and  reproach  of  every  kind  such  aa 
few  men  had  fortitude  enough  to  encounter ;  an  acquaint 
tance  with  the  powers,  interests,  habits,  actual  condition^ 

*  Lord  John  Russeirs  Memorials  and  Correspondenoe  of  Fox,  vol.  IL 
Hia  Lordflhip  has  a  good  passa^  on  this  Bul{)ect. 
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intrigues,  and  even  villanies  of  nearly  all  India,  such  as  no 
man  and  scarcely  any  body  of  men  out  of  the  country,  could 
be  expected  to  possess. 

The  accused*  besides,  was  no  inconsiderable  man.  He  was 
supposed  to  possess  the  personal  good  opinion  of  the  King.* 
He  had  acquired  the  favour  of  the  Board  of  Control.  He 
enjoyed  the  support  of  the  India  Company  which  had  pro- 
fited by  his  sway.  He  had  aggrandized  the  nation  iUe\i\ 
which  satisfied  with  its  acquisitions,  felt  little  curiosity  to 
inquire  into  the  means  employed  to  procure  them  ;  and  in  fact 
the  subject  for  two  or  three  years  previously  would  scarcely 
be  listened  to 'in  Parliament.  He  had  governed  a  vast  em- 
pire for  a  series  of  years,  and  was  of  course  enabled  to  profit 
Dv  the  weight,  in  au  cases  great,  which  authority  bestows. 
He  had  not  only  amassed  a  competent  fortune  himself,  but 
what  was  of  more  consequence  to  his  political  interests,  had 
enriched  more  men  than  any  half  dozen  Prime  Ministers  of 
England  put  together.  He  had  necessarily  many  friends 
and  a  vast  number  of  apologists,  several  of  whom  were  in 
Paiiiament,  others  in  different  situations  of  influence^  who 
from  the  oblique  morality  with  which  all  India  questions  were 
treated,  scarcely  considered  as  offences  there,  what  in  England 
they  would  have  stigmatized  as  unquestionable  crimes.  In 
admtion  to  all  these,  the  evidence  had  to  come  from  a  vast 
distance ;  qualified  by  some  who  thought  the  blame  ought 
lather  to  fall  on  the  agents  than  on  the  principal ;  by  some 
who  hesitated  to  condemn  proceedings  which  had  been  the 
source  of  their  own  gain ;  bv  some  who  shrunk  from  the 
odium  of  coming  forward  or  being  considered  as  public  ac- 
cusers ;  all  which  circumstances  were  observed  to  operate 
powerfully  in  the  subseouent  evidence  given  upon  the  trial 
of  the  Q-ovemor  General. 

Against  all  these  considerations,  against  the  opinions  of 
some  of  his  own  party,  and  in  some  degree  against  his  own  per- 
lonal  interests,  Mr.  Burke  determinedly  persevered,  winning 
a  large  portion  of  the  nation  over  to  his  opinion  before 
the  end  of  the  session,  and  what  was  of  no  less  moment,  con- 

*  Darings  the  trial  a  caricature  was  exhibited  of  Mr.  Hastings  trundliog 
hia  Majesty  in  a  wheelbarrow,  with  tbe  label,  **  What  a  man  buys  he  may 
i^.**  **  Well"  said  the  King  good-humouredly  on  seeing  it,  **  I  have 
hBea  rfpresented  in  many  extraordinary  situationa,  but  in  a  wheelbarrow 
k  something  new.**  .     . 
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Btraining  the  Mmister  who  displajed  sTmptoms  of  hoetiHty 
at  first  to  the  subsequent  observance  of  impartiality.  II  he 
eventuallj  failed  in  conyicting  the  accused  on  account  of  legal 
technicalities  it  is  less  matter  for  wonder,  than  that  under  so 
many  obstacLes  and  in  the  teeth  of  so  many  powerful  interests, 
he  could  carry  the  cause  to  a  decision.  But  the  sentence  of 
the  House  of  Lords  was  a  matter  of  minor  importance  in 
his  opinion.  The  moment  the  impeachment  was  Toted  bj 
the  Commons,  he  felt  as  he  often  said  that  the  great  end 
for  which  he  undertook  it— public  justice— was  answered. 
The  result  he  foresaw  from  the  first.  Writing  to  Mr. 
Francis  preliminary  to  a  visit  from  him  and  Mr.  Fox,  in 
Dec.  1785  on  the  course  of  proceedings  to  be  adopted  toward 
the  late  Governor  Goneral  of  India,  he  states  their  difficulties, 
the  varieties  of  opinion,  and  the  opposition  to  be  encoun- 
tered from  firiend  and  foe  pretty  clearly.  ''Speaking  for 
myself,  my  business  is  not  to  consider  what  will  convict  Mr. 
Blastings  (a  thing  we  all  know  to  be  impracticable)  but  what 
will  acouit  and  justify  myself  to  those  few  persons,  and  to 
those  distant  times,  which  may  take  a  concern  in  these  affiurs 
and  in  the  actors  in  them." 

To  those  who  knew  little  of  his  character,  the  motive  for  this 
gratuitous  labour  remained  a  puzzle,  or  was  solved  by  the  un- 
founded idea  that  it  arose  from  slight  shown  by  the  Governor 
General  to  Mr.  William  Burke.  It  is  possible  indeed,  re- 
membering how  the  inquiry  was  forwarded  by  Mr.  Fox,  that 
some  latent  feeling  existed  of  indirectly  justifying  the  India 
bill  by  exposing  to  general  indignation  the  enormities  which 
that  measure  was  meant  to  correct.  But  the  great  and 
direct  inducement  beyond  all  question,  was  a  detestation  of 
any  thing  like  oppression  or  injustice  inherent  in  the  roazL. 
It  was  not  simply  a  moral  principle  but  an  inCTafted  feeling; 
too  ardent  and  unrestrained  for  the  imposmg  station  he 
occupied  in  the  country,  but  which  had  been  shown  in  all 
the  chief  actions  of  his  life,  public  and  private. — In  upholding 
against  oppression  the  Commons  of  America  at  one  time — 
the  King,  Nobility,  and  Clergy  of  France,  at  another ;  in 
resenting  the  tyranny  attempted  to  be  exercised  over  him  by 
Hamilton  in  the  early  part  of  his  life ;  and  what  he  consi- 
dered the  harshness,  reproach  and  injury  shown  him  by  Mr. 
Fox  and  others  of  the  party  towards  its  decline.  "  In  whose 
)rea8t,"  as  he  subsequently  said  of  himself,  ^  no  anger. 
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jdurable  or  Tebement,  has  ever  been  kindled  but  by  what  he 
oonBidered  as  tTrann^r."  His  philanthropy  and  integrity 
were  constantly  eulogized  in  the  House  ot  Commons  by  all 
the  eminent  men  most  opposed  to  him  on  public  affairs,  and 
never  more  so  than  during  the  whole  progress  of  this  prose* 
cntion.  It  is  necessary  also  to  remember  that  it  was  no 
Budden  burst  of  passion,  no  transient  or  immediate  feeling 
of  resentment,  but  adopted  after  much  and  serious  delibera- 
tion. Since  1780,  when,  as  member  of  the  Select  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Hastings  had 
been  attacked  and  investigated  before  him,  he  had  constantly 
recommended  his  recall,  and  expressed  an  opinion  that  he 
deserved  punishment.  He  had  no  other  dislike  to  that 
gentleman  he  said,  than  a  conviction  of  his  mis-government, 

Sirsevered  in  against  repeated  remonstrances  and  orders. 
e  knew  nothing  otherwise  of  him.  He  and  the  i:est  of  the 
Committee  had  begun  with  Sir  Elijah  Impey  and  only  picked 
up  Mr.  Hastings  in  their  way.  His  attention  once  excited 
to  a  subject  so  important  to  the  good  of  our  Indian  empire^ 
there  appeared  ample  matter  for  further  inauiry;  almost 
every  fresh  arrival  from  the  East  added  to  the  list  of  allegec 
oppressions  or  offences  by  the  Governor  General.  Strong: 
dissatisfaction,  alternating  with  votes  of  approbation,  had 
been  expressed  at  his  conduct  by  the  Court  of  Directors  at 
home ;  but  orders  for  recall  were  so  intermingled  with  orders 
to  remain,  that  to  many  not  in  the  secret,  the  proceedings  at 
the  India  House  became  a  riddle.  The  main  solution  was, 
that  the  Directors  thought  many  of  his  measures  wrong  and 
desired  his  return ;  the  Proprietors  on  the  other  hand,  simply 
found  them  profitable,  and  therefore  wished  him  to  remain. 

In  1776  the  former  voted  his  recall.  The  latter  body  as 
was  then  in  their  power  according  to  the  charter,  at  a 
General  Court  rescinded  the  order.  Shortly  afterward  Mr. 
Grant  and  Mr.  Macleane,  a  former  friend  of  Burke  and  now 
the  confidential  agent  of  Mr.  Hastings,  arrived  and  tendered 
the  resignation  of  the  latter,  which  was  accepted.  But  the 
Gk>vemor  General,  finding  himself  taken  at  his  word,  denied 
having  given  that  gentleman  any  such  authority,  and  reso- 
lutely kept  his  station ;  while  Macleane  having  perished  at 
lea  on  his  return  from  India,  this  extraordinary  misunder- 
standing was  never  explained  to  the  world  In  1779,  1780, 
1781,  in  settling  the  government,  he  was  continued.    In 
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1782,  Mr.  Dundas  as  Chairman  of  the  Secret  Committee^ 
moved  and  carried  a  string  of  severe  resolutions  against  him, 
among  others  his  recall,  which  was  ordered  accordingly ;  but 
the  Proprietors  having  still  by  the  constitution  of  l^e 
Company  the  power  so  to  do,  again  ne«itived  the  order.  At 
length  in  February  1785,  he  quitted  Bengal  of  his  own 
accord,  just  as  Lord  Macartney  had  been  appointed  to  it 
from  Madras,  but  whose  assumption  of  the  supreme  authority 
it  was  declared  by  Mr.  Hastmgs  and  his  party  they  had 
determined  to  resist  even  by  force,  had  that  nobleman  arrived 
in  Calcutta  before  he  embarked. 

On  reaching  England,  the  Directors  passed  a  vote  of 
thanks  for  his  long  and  meritorious  services,  though  for  years 
they  had  complained  that  his  proceedings  were  most  ob- 
jectionable; that  he  despised  their  authority  ;  and  never  paid 
the  slightest  regard  to  their  orders  when  they  happened  to 
be  at  variance  ^dth  his  own  opinions.  And  Mr.  Dundas 
had  already  declared  that  **Mr.  Hastings  rarely  quitted  Cal* 
cutta  that  his  track  was  not  followed  by  the  deposition  of 
some  prince,  the  desertion  of  some  ally,  or  the  depopulation  of 
some  country.'*  All  these  circumstances,  in  addition  to  many 
specific  and  well-known  offences,  tended  to  confirm  Mr.  Burke 
in  his  purpose,  and  to  believe  that  his  motives  at  any  rate 
for  inquiring  into  the  conduct  of  such  a  refractory  and 
violent  servant  could  not  be  questioned.  Alluding  to  these 
during  the  preliminary  proceedings  he  observed : 

"  Least  of  all  could  it  be  said  with  any  colour  of  truth 
that  he  was  actuated  by  passion.  Anger,  indeed,  he  had 
felt,  but  surely  not  a  blameable  anger ;  for  who  ever  heard, 
of  an  inquiring  anger,  a  digesting  anger,  a  collating  anger, 
an  examining  anger,  or  a  selecting  anger  ?  The  anger  he 
had  felt  was  an  uniform,  steady,  public  principle,  without  any 
intermixture  of  private  animosity ;  that  anger,  which  five 
years  a^o  warmed  his  breast,  he  felt  precisely  the  same,  and 
unimpaired,  at  that  moment."  "  Let  who  will  shrink  back," 
said  he,  touching  on  the  same  theme,  in  1785,  *'  I  shall  be 
found  at  my  post.  Baffled,  discountenanced,  subdued,  dis- 
credited, as  the  cause  of  justice  and  humanity  is,  it  will  be 
only  the  dearer  to  me.  Whoever,  therefore,  shall  at  any 
time  bring  before  you  any  thing  toward  the  relief  of  our  dis- 
tressed fellow-citizens  in  Lidia,  and  towards  the  subversion 
if  the  present  most  corrupt  aud  oppressive  system  for  its  go« 
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veniment,  in  me  shall  find  a  weak,  I  am  afraid,  but  a  ateadjy 
earnest,  and  faithful  assistant."  Ten  years  afterward  when 
the  trial  had  been  disposed  of,  he  again  alluded  to  his 
motives.  "  Were  I  to  call  for  a  reward  (which  I  have  never 
done),  it  should  be  for  those  (services)  in  which  for  fourteen 
jears,  without  intermission,  I  have  showed  the  most  in* 
dustry,  and  had  the  least  success ;  I  mean  in  the  affairs  of 
India.  Thej  are  those  on  which  I  value  myself  the  most ; 
most  for  the  importance ;  most  for  the  labour ;  most  for  the 
judgment ;  most  for  constancy  and  perseverance  in  the  pur- 
suit. Others  may  value  them  most  for  the  intention.  In  thai 
surely  they  are  not  mistaken,*^ 

The  belief  in  Mr.  Hastings*s  guilt  was  very  general  in 
India  as  well  as  in  England,  by  those  who  had  the  nearest 
views  of  what  was  going  on.  Among  these  in  addition  to, 
many  others,  was  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Grant  whose  know- 
ledge of  India,  integrity,  and  abilities  were  equally  un- 
vuestioned,  and  to  whom  for  eminent  services  a  statue  has 
Deen  voted  by  the  Company.  To  the  last  moment  of  his 
life  this  gentleman  stedfastly  persevered  on  all  occasions  in 
the  strongest  censure  of  the  obnoxious  Governor  General, 
and  as  firmly  resisted  every  proposition  that  could  be  con- 
sidered complimentary  to  his  memorv.  From  authority 
which  the  writer  cannot  question,  he  is  likewise  informed, 
that  the  late  Marquis  Wellesley  who  ought  to  have  a  sound 
judgment  on  the  matter,  entertained  no  doubt  whatever  of 
the  guilt  of  Mr.  Hastings,  particularly  on  the  first  three 
charges;  and  that  he  ought  to  have  been  convicted.  In 
addition  to  this,  it  is  well  known  that  Mr.  Dundas  under 
Lord  North's  administration,  was  the  first  accuser  of  Mr. 
Hastings  ;  procured  the  vote  for  his  recall ;  and  threatened 
him  with  punishment.  Mr.  Erancis  also,  in  the  debate  in 
1788  on  the  propriety  of  making  him  a  manager  of  the  im-> 
peachment  boasted,  that  ''he  supplied  the  information, 
famished  the  materials,  and  prompted  the  prosecution,  and 
therefore  he  would  not  stand  aloof  if  the  house  thought 
proper  to  employ  him  in  that  capacity."  It  is  therefore 
extremely  unjust  to  consider  Mr.  Burke,  as  is  frequently 
done  through  ignorance  or  malice,  either  as  the  original 
Accuser  or  as  the  only  instigator  of  a  prosecution  which  un« 
questionably  arose  from  pure  motives  in  several  eminent  men. 

The  obloquy  cast  upon  him  during  the  trial,  in  books. 
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pamphleta,  and  newspapers,  in  Terse  and  in  prose,  in  private 
and  m  many  public  discussions  not  excepting  even  the  courts 
of  law,  was  as  great  as  that  thrown  on  the  G-oyemor  Gteneral. 
A  stranger  in  reading  the  publications  of  the  day,  would 
have  been  almost  at  a  loss  to  tell  the  accused  irom  the 
accuser.  His  language  on  all  occasions,  the  arrangements 
during  the  proceedings,  the  smallest  inadvertency  committed 
by  the  other  managers,  and  particularly  the  length  of  the 
trial  which  arose  more  from  the  nature  of  the  House  of 
Lords  as  a  Court  of  Judicature  and  the  mode  of  defence,  than 
from  the  managers,  proved  fruitful  themes  of  abuse  directed 
against  Mr.  Burke  alone.  To  forward  this  sums  of  money  to 
the  amount  it  is  said  of  £20,000  were  distributed  for  that  pur- 
pose to  the  press.  An  imprudent  dispute  between  the  agent 
of  the  prisoner.  Major  Scott,  and  a  printer  of  a  newspaper, 
disdosed  a  bill  which  excited  some  amusement  when  made 
public,  the  items  regularly  marked  and  charged  running 
thus — "  Letters  against  Mr.  Burke,"  **  Strictures  upon  the 
conduct  of  Mr.  Burke,"  **  Attacking  Mr.  Burke's  veracity,'* 
the  latter  being  charged  at  five  shillings — a  small  sum  he 
jocularly  remarked,  for  such  a  purpose — and  others  of  similar 
import.  In  addition  to  these,  squibs  without  number  issued 
from  various  quarters,  one  of  which,  Simkin's  letters,  though 
not  the  best  of  their  class,  formed  a  tolerably  fair  and 
amusing  satire  on  the  conduct  and  speeches  of  the  chief 
managers,  without  more  censure  of  Burke  than  such  things 
prescriptively  chum.  The  opening  alludes  to  one  of  hia  peca* 
liarities: — 

With  respect  to  prooeflsions,  and  taking:  of  placet, 
By  Masters  and  Judges,  and  Lordshipa  and  Graoea ; 
Aooording:  to  promise,  I  now  shall  describe 
The  procession  of  Burke,  and  his  eloquent  tribe. 
First  Edmund  walks  in  at  the  bead  of  the  group 
The  powerful  chief  of  that  powerful  troop ; 
What  awful  solemnity's  seen  in  his  gait. 
While  the  nod  of  his  head  beats  the  time  to  his  feet. 

An  epigram,  said  to  be  written  by  Lord  Ellenborougb, 
then  one  of  the  prisoner's  counsel  and  the  idea  of  which 
though  not  acknowledged,  is  borrowed  from  Mr.  Burke  him- 
self in  a  passage  in  the  letter  to  Lord  Kenmare,  was  de» 
livered  to  him  in  a  note  just  before  opening  one  of  the 
charges,  in  order  that  the  sting  might  discompose  him  in  the 
p^ormance  of  this  duty,  but  he  calmly  conveyed  it  to  hia 
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pocket  without  emotion.  It  is  rexnarkflble  that  the  reputed 
author  of  this,  after  beine  repeatedly  reprimanded  on  the 
trial  for  his  yiolence  of  I&nguage,  lived  to  exhibit  on  the 
judgment  seat  where  above  all  other  places  it  is  least  excu- 
sable, the  irritabilitj  which  he  had  censured  in  Mr.  Burke, 
for  whom  as  an  accuser  at  the  bar  there  was  some  apology. 
A  conviction  of  the  guilt  of  the  Governor  G-eneral  remained 
in  the  mind  of  the  latter  to  the  last  hour  of  his  life,  and  was 
expressed  to  his  friends  whenever  the  subject  was  mentioned. 
To  others  not  so  intimate  he  was  nearly  as  unreserved. 

During  the  progress  of  the  investigation,  Mr.  Pitt  re« 
peatedly  said  that  it  was  conducted  by  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  (Mr.  Burke)  with  every  degree  of  fairness, 
openness,  and  candour,  of  which  it  was  susceptible.  '*  The 
amiira  of  India,"  said  Mr.  Fox,  ''  had  long  been  hid  in  a 
darkness  as  hostile  to  inquiry  as  it  was  friendly  to  ^^uilt ;  but 
by  the  exertions  of  oke  mak,  these  clouds  had  been  dissi- 
pated.  His  ardent  virtue,  his  sublime  genius,  and  that 
glowing  enthusiasm  so  essential  to  both,  had,  with  the  appli- 
cation of  years,  left  them  nothing  of  information  at  present 
to  desire."  He  frequently  stated  that  no  man  but  his  right 
honourable  friend  could  have  accomplished  the  more  than 
Herculean  task  of  the  investigation  itself,  or  surmounted  the 
incessant  and  vexatious  difficulties  at  every  step  thrown  in 
his  way.  These,  during  the  trial  in  the  Lords,  were  of  an 
extraordinary  nature,  scarcely  a  point  of  evidence  being  ad- 
mitted against  the  prisoner  without  quibble  and  cavil,  dis- 
cussion and  adjournment,  and  ultimately  from  the  forms  of 
law,  a  decision  m  his  favour.  No  reader  perhaps  but  a  lawyer 
will  be  satisfied  with  the  course  of  the  trial.  Few  consci- 
entious men  will  be  pleased  with  the  result  of  it,  or  the 
means  uniformly  adopted  to  evade  inquiry  into  the  merits  of 
the  transactions  themselves,  which  in  the  eye  of  morality 
will  leave  Mr.  Hastings  if  not  a  guilty  man,  at  least  a  sus- 
pected one.  In  the  general  opinion,  as  well  as  in  that  of  an 
acute  historian,  if  his  accusers  did  not  prove  his  guilt,  he 
himself  did  not  prove  his  innocence.* 

On  the  question  of  delay  in  the  trial  urged  pretty  fre- 
quently in  1790,  Mr.  Burke  alleged  that,  though  noimnally 
of  some  years'  duration,  it  was  in  reality  omy  sixty-four 

*  Miir<  HiBtoiy  of  Britiah  India,  vol  v. 
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days,  at  four  bours  eacb  day.  The  managers  could  not  pos- 
sibly be  responsible  for  the  debiys,  prorogations,  and  adjourn- 
ments of  the  House  of  Lords  with  which  they  had  nothing 
whatever  to  do ;  that  even  sixty-four  days  was  not  an  unpre^ 
cedented  thing  in  their  own  House,  for  an  Election  Committee 
had  continued  ninety  days;  and  that  as  the  number  of  the 
charges  and  the  magnitude  of  the  offences  were  greater  than 
had  ever  been  laid  to  the  charge  of  any  one  impeached  by 
that  House,  so  no  fair  comparison  could  be  drawn  between 
the  periods  required  for  trial.  Mr.  Pitt  repeatedly  declared, 
that,  looking  to  the  magnitude  and  difficulty  of  the  under- 
taking, he  did  not  think  there  was  any  ground  for  the  charge 
of  deJay.  K  any  unnecessary  delay  existed,  assuredly  it 
rested  not  with  the  managers.  Mmj  attributed  it  to  the 
artifices  of  the  defendant  or  his  lawyers.  Mr.  Dundas 
pointedly  said,  *Hhere  seemed  no  little  art  used  in  the 
clamour  about  delay,  for  it  was  always  raised  towards  the 
end  of  a  session,  but  never  at  the  beginning  of  it  when  steps 
might  possibly  be  taken  to  provide  a  remedy.  No  share  of 
the  blame  rested  with  that  House  or  with  the  managers.  1/ 
there  were  any  delay  in  the  trial,  it  lay  he  cared  not  who  heard 
him  or  where  his  declaration  might  be  repeated,  at  the  door  of 
the  House  of  Lords"  It  appears  by  computation,  that  had 
the  House  sat  as  an  ordinary  Court  of  Juoicature  ten  hours 
a  day,  the  trial  would  have  been  finished  in  two  months. 

Aiiother  charge  was  the  intemperance  and  asperity  of  hia 
lan8:uage  towards  the  prisoner.  To  this  it  has  oeen  replied 
with  great  truth,  that  no  prosecutor's  temper  was  ever 
before  so  tried  by  difficulties  of  every  kind,  oy  objections, 
by  cavils,  by  libels  without  number  out  of  doors ;  by  taunts, 
by  irritating  language,  and  indirect  censure  within;  and 
towards  the  close  of  the  trial  by  the  obvious  distaste 
towards  the  prosecution  itself  displayed  by  some  members  of 
the  Court  which  he  had  to  address.  One  remarkable  instance 
of  this  excited  general  notice.  On  the  25th  of  May  1793, 
when  cross-examining  Mr.  Aiuiol,  and  pushing  him  closely 
at  some  length  on  account  of  the  obvious  distaste  of  the 
witness  to  be  as  explicit  as  was  desired,  his  old  acquaintance 
the  Archbishop  of  York  who  resumed  his  former  privilege  of 
being  rude  and  even  insolent,  and  had  already  evinced  strong 
symptoms  of  impatience, — chiefly  it  was  surmised  because  his 
son  had  been  in  high  and  profitable  employments  in  India 
under  Mr.  Hastings,  started  up  and  said  that  *'  he  ^Tamit^^ 
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fcbe  witness  as  if  he  were  examining  not  a  gentleman  but  a 
pickpocket;  tbat  the  illiberality  of  the  managers  in  the 
course  of  the  long  trial  could  not  be  exceeded  by  Marat 
and  Eobespierre,  had  the  conduct  of  the  trial  been  committed 
to  them."  Burke,  with  great  dignity  and  forbearance,  and 
his  accustomed  presence  of  mind  replied,  *'  I  have  not  in  my 
public  capacity  neard  one  word  of  what  has  been  spoken, 
and  I  snaU  act  as  if  I  had  not.*'  *'TJpon  reading  the 
printed  minutes  of  the  evidence  with  due  care,"  says  an  his- 
torian,  with  whom,  however,  from  political  causes,  Mr.  Burke 
does  not  stand  so  well  as  he  otherwise  might — '*  I  perceive 
that  Mr.  Burke  treated  the  vritness  as  an  unwilling  witness, 
which  he  evidently  was :  as  a  witness  who  though  incapable 
of  perjiuy  was  yet  desirous  of  keeping  back  whatever  was 
unfavourable  to  Mr.  Hastings,  and  from  whoi^  information 
unfavourable  to  Mr.  Hastings  if  he  possessed  it  must  be 
extorted  by  that  coercion  which  it  is  the  nature  and  to  the 
very  purpose  of  cross-examination  to  apply.  Of  the  tones 
employed  by  Mr.  Burke,  the  mere  reader  of  the  minute 
cannot  judge ;  but  of  the  questions  there  set  down,  there  is 
not  one  which  approaches  to  indecorum,  or  makes  one  undue 
insinuation.  It  was  the  Bight  Beverend  Prelate,  therefore, 
who  betrayed  an  intemperate  mind,  which  as  ill  accorded 
with  the  justice  of  the  case,  as  with  the  decencies  of  either 
his  judicial  or  sacerdotal  character."* 

Ijie  facts  of  the  trial  which  immediately  relate  to  the 
chief  manager  are  speedily  told.  On  the  16th  of  June 
1785,  Mr.  Hastings  arrived  in  England ;  and  on  the  20th  Mr. 
Burke  gave  notice  of  an  inquiry  into  his  conduct  next  session. 
Accordingly,  the  very  day  of  the  meeting  of  Parliament, 
Major  Scott  trusting  it  appeared  to  a  belief  that  the  minister 
would  negative  the  motion  for  inquiry,  called  upon  Mr.  Burke 
to  proceed ;  and  received  the  replv  of  the  Duke  of  Parma  to 
Henry  IV.  of  France  when  challenged  to  bring  his  forces 
into  the  field  and  instantly  decide  their  disputes— that  he 
knew  very  well  what  to  do,  and  had  not  come  so  far  to  be 
directed  by  an  enemy.  Mr.  Fox  declared  that  if  his  Bight  Hon« 
friend  did*  not  bring  it  forward,  other  members  should  sup- 
ply his  place ;  a  sumcient  indication  that  it  was  a  general, 
not  as  was  said,  an  individual  measure.    In  February  and 
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March,  Mr.  Burke  moYcd  for  yarious  papers,  and  declared 
his  intention  to  proceed  by  impeachment  at  the  bar  of  the 
House  of  Lords.  In  April  the  chaises  were  delivered  ixL 
JuAe  the  Ist  he  opened  the  first  charge,— that  of  driving 
the  Bohillas  from  their  country — which  though  formerly 
reprobated  by  the  House  as  an  iniquitous  proceeding  was 
now  held  not  to  afibrd  matter  for  crimination.  *&  the 
second  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Fox,  that  of  the  tyranny 
exercised  over  the  Bajah  of  Benares,  Mr.  Pitt  assented, 
when  the  friends  of  the  Governor  General  turning  round  upon 
the  Minister,  accused  him  loudly  of  treachery,  asserting  they 
had  been  led  by  hints  and  promises  to  expect  a  different  result. 
The  remaining  charges  were  gone  through  in  the  succeeding 
session,  commencing  25th  January  1787,  and  approved 
in  general  by  the  Minister,  Mr.  Sheridan  opening  with  the 
celeorated  speech  on  the  Begum  chare;e.  A  committee  of 
impeachment  was  then  formed.  On  the  2oth  of  April  the 
articles  were  delivered  in  by  the  chairman,  Mr.  Burke ;  on 
the  9th  of  May  considered;  when  Mr.  Pitt,  in  the  very 
strongest  language  he  could  use  voted  heartily  and  con- 
scientiously he  said  for  the  impeachment.  Next  day  Mr. 
Burke  accused  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  in  the  name  of  the  Commons  of  £nfi;land. 

After  a  few  preliminary  proceedings,  m  the  session  of 
1787-1788,  in  which  he  complained  of  being  wholly  crippled  by 
the  rejection  of  Mr.  Francis  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee,  Westminster  Hall  was  opened  in  form  the  13th  of 
February,  when  he  led  the  procession  thither,  being  as  well 
as  the  other  managers  in  full  dress,  followed  by  the  House  of 
Commons,  Clerks  of  Parliament,  Masters  in  Chancery,  the 
Serjeants-at-law,  Judges,  House  of  Peers,  and  Boyal  Family, 
the  Prince  of  Wales  beins  last.  Two  days  were  occupied 
in  preliminary  business.  On  the  15th,  before  eight  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  though  the  proceedings  did  not  commence 
before  twelve,  the  Hall  was  crowded  to  excess,  one  hundred 
and  sixty-four  Peers  being  also  present,  anxious  to  hear  the 
opening  speech,  of  which  the  historian  of  the  trial  gives  the 
following  account.  "  Mr.  Burke  immediately  rose  and  made 
his  obedience  to  the  Court ;  every  eye  was  at  this  moment 
rivetted  upon  him.  '  He  stood  forth  he  said  at  the  command 
of  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain  as  the  accuser  of  Warren 
Hastings.'    Mr.  Burke  then  stopped  for  above  a  minute 
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at  the  end  of  which  he  resumed,  and  continued  his  speech  for 
two  hours  and  a  half.  It  was  grave  and  temperate  yet 
pathetic  and  affecting.  Every  expression  and  sentiment  was 
appropriate ;  and  though  in  the  progress  of  it,  he  led  the 
ignorant  to  the  most  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  origin  of 
the  crimes  and  evils  of  India,  he  astonished  the  most  flow- 
ing with  the  new  aspect  he  gave  to  the  whole,  after  it  had 
been  so  long  agitated  and  thoroughly  discussed :  first  having 
apostrophized  the  tribunal  before  which  he  stood ~ congratu- 
lated his  country  on  possessing  so  powerful  an  instrument  of 
justice,  and  so  authoritative  a  corrector  of  abuse — and  hoped 
that  no  corruptions  would  ever  taint,  and  no  societies  of 
special  pleading  and  of  Old  Bailey  prevarication,  be  able  to 
undermme  it." 

The  speech  of  the  16th,  when  the  number  of  Peers  present 
was  increased  to  one  hundred  and  seventy-five,  occupied 
about  three  hours  and  a  half,  in  which  he  severely  commented 
upon  the  "  geographical  morality"  as  he  happily  termed  it  of 
Mr.  Hastings :  a  set  of  principles  suited  only  to  a  particular 
climate,  so  that  what  constituted  peculation  and  tyranny  in 
Europe,  lost  their  name  and  essence  in  India.  A  fine  burst 
of  indignant  eloquence  occurred  when  alluding  to  the  un- 
limited authority  assumed  by  the  Governor-General.  "  But 
Mr.  Hastings  had  pleaded  the  local  customs  of  Hindostan  as 
requiring  the  coercion  of  arbitrary  power.  He  indeed  to 
claim  arbitrary  power !  From  whom  could  he  derive,  or  by 
what  audacity  could  he  claim  such  a  power  ?  He  could  not 
have  derived  it  from  the  East  India  Company,  for  they  had 
none  to  confer.  He  could  not  have  received  it  from  his 
Sovereign,  for  the  Sovereign  had  it  not  to  bestow.  It  could 
not  have  been  given  by  either  House  of  Parliament — for  it 
was  unknown  to  the  British  Constitution!*'  After  alluding 
to  the  laws  of  India  as  well  as  of  England,  aud  instancing 
the  Koran — ^the  Institutes  of  Timur — the  Gentoo  Code — 
all  opposed  to  every  idea  of  tyrannical  usurpation  as  strong 
and  steadfast  as  our  own  Statutes  at  large — he  proceeded. 
**  Talk  to  me  any  where  of  power,  and  I'll  tell  you  of  pro- 
tection! Mention  a  magistrate,  and  the  idea  follows  of 
property !  Show  me  any  government,  and  you  are  to  see 
the  proposed  interest  of  the  governed !  Power  constituted 
otherwise  is  a  monster — it  is  impossible ! — in  every  system 
where  there  is  any  notion  of  the  justice  of  God  or  the  good  dt 
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mankind.  To  act  or  think  otherwise  s  blarobemy  to 
religion,  no  less  than  confusion  in  social  orcer !  For  '  Eveiy 
good  and  perfect  gift  is  of  Gt>d' — and  what  good  gift  of  Ood 
to  man  can  be  more  perfect  than  the  innate  idea  of  justice 
and  mercy — ^the  law  written  in  our  hearts  the  primum  vivens, 
the  ultimum  moriens,  of  eyeiy  being  that  has  the  boast  of 
reason  !** 

The  18th  was  chiefly  occupied  in  detailing  the  characters 
and  horrible  cruelties  of  some  of  the  native  agenta  of 
Oovemment  while  grossly  abusing  their  authority  in  the 
provinces.  The  19th  concluded  this  oration  or  series  of 
orations,  occupying  about  three  hours  each  day:  and  so 
great  was  the  effect  of  the  whole  upon  his  auditory  that  it 
was  only  after  a  considerable  lapse  of  time  and  repeated 
efforts,  Mr.  Pox  who  had  next  to  address  the  court,  could 
obtain  a  hearing.  From  the  illness  of  the  King  and  the 
absence  of  the  Judges,  the  proceedings  did  not  commence 
till  the  20th  of  April,  1789.  Next  day  be  began  another 
powerful  oration  on  the  sixth  charge  of  bribery  and  cor- 
ruption. Each  party  soon  accused  the  other  of  a  wish  to 
delay  the  proceedings,  but  the  managers  to  obviate  the 
charge  on  taeir  part  voluntarily  determined  to  confine  them- 
selves  to  the  more  serious  heads  of  delinquency,  omitting  the 
others  for  the  sake  of  expedition.  The  re-assembling  of  the 
new  Parliament  in  1790,  produced  animated  discussions  in 
both  Houses  whether  the  impeachment  had  not  abated  by 
the  dissolution  of  the  old ;  which  after  much  discussion  was 
decided  in  the  negative  against  the  opinion  of  the  law 
authorities.  Public  anxiety  on  the  trial  had  however  abated. 
The  forms  of  the  Court  and  the  complicated  nature  of  the 
investigation,  presented  invincible  obstacles  to  that  quick 
progress  which  is  always  necessary  to  keep  alive  popular 
interest  on  such  occasions;  and  it  continued  without  any 
other  event  of  consequence  than  the  severe  speeches  of  the 
chief  manager,  often  excited  however  by  the  annoyances  he 
received,  till  April  23rd,  1795,  when  a  verdict  of  acquittal 
passed ;  the  Lord  Chancellor  voting  with  the  minority  who 
thought  him  guilty.  The  duty  of  the  managers  indeed  bad 
terminated  in  June  preceding,  by  summing  up  on  the  dif* 
ferent  charges,  Mr.  Burke  being  the  last;  and  his  con- 
cluding oration,  which  commenced  on  the  28th  of  Maj, 
eontinued  for  nine  days.    The  thanks  of  the  House,  moved 
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bj  Mr.  Pitt  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Dundas,  were  immediately 
voted  to  the  manae;ers. 

Mr.  Hastings,  Bke  eyery  one  else  under  similar  circum- 
stances, is  fully  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  verdict  recorded 
in  his  favour.    But  when  not  content  with  this,  he  or  his 
friends  impugn  the  motives  of  the  prosecutors,  less  reserve  is 
necessary  in  adverting  to  his  general  character  as  an  Indian 
ruler.     He  was  a  man  of  considerable  powers  of  mind — bold, 
assuming,  and  energetic ;  possessed  of  that  species  of  energy 
which  in  pushing  its  own  views  or  interests  seldom  stopped 
to  consider  the  rights,  or  condition,  or  feelings  of  others  who 
stood  in  his  way.    He  forgot  that  Princes  in  India  like 
those  elsewhere,  were  entitled  to  some  degree  of  consider- 
ation and  delicacy  from  the  station  they  occupied  in  their 
country ;» that  good  faith,  justice,  and  sincerity  are  in  some 
degree  necessary  even  in  dealing  with  persons  of  an  opposite 
character ;  that  moderation  in  the  exercise  of  authority  is 
commonlj  the  wisest  policy ;  that  an  arbitrary  spirit  assumed 
by  the  principal  in  government  is  sure  to  become  tyranny  in 
the  subordinate  agents.    From  long  familiarity  with  the 
country,  his  mind  had  become  perverted  to  the  belief  that  he 
was  at  perfect  liberty  to  adopt  the  practices  of  the  Asiatics 
however  unprincipled,  in  matters  ot  government.     He  for* 
got  that   such   conduct   compromised  English   credit  and 
character  and  might  possibly  have  a  tendency  to  shake  our 
future  hold  upon  this  *'  Empire  of  opinion.       Many  of  his 
measures  were  undoubtedly  brilliant ;  many  very  question- 
able ;  not  a  few  at  variance  with  all  English  ideas  of  justice 
or  even  expediency.     In  this  opinion  some  of  the  latest  and 
best  writers  on  India  concur.*     He  had  so  thoroughly 
entered  into  the  spirit  of  an  Asiatic  monarch  that  he  seemed  to 
think  the  mere  expression  of  his  commands  or  wishes  formed 
evidence  enough  of  their  utility  and  propriety ;  that  among 
Hindoos,  whenever  the  slightest  necessity  pressed  on  a  point 
of  policy,  the  end  to  be  answered  justined  the  means ;  a 
species    of  geographical  morality,   as   Burke  emphatically 
termed  it,  which  he  handled  in  the  severest  terms.     Just 
in  the  same  spirit,  and  on  many  of  the  same  pleas,  did 
the  late  ruler  of  France  put  his  foot  on  the  necks  of  the 
prostrate  kings  and  nations  of  Europe ;  and  in  the  page  of 
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history  the  verdict  irhich  condemnfl  the  one  cannot  whollj 
acouit  the  other. 

To  try  the  G-ovemor-Oeneral  then  was  a  matter  of 
positive  dui^  in  order  to  clear  the  character  of  the  nation. 
To  acquit  him  was  perhaps  a  measure  of  necessi^  due  to  the 
quihhles  of  Liw  of  which  he  invariablj  took  advantage ;  to 
tne  ill-defined  nature  of  his  power;  to  the  acknowledged 
difBculties  hj  which  he  was  sometimes  beset ;  and  to  the 
spirit  of  some  of  his  instructions  which  to  gratify  the 
cupidity  of  the  proprietors  of  India  stock  in  Europe,  seemed 
to  embody  the  pitn  of  the  thrifty  advice — *'  make  monejf 
honestly  if  possible,  but  at  all  events  make  money.*'  He 
succeeded  in  pouring  into  their  coffers  a  sum  of  nine  millionsi 
by  means  which  no  glossing  or  apology  can  make  pure.  The 
length  of  the  trial  indeedformed  no  inconsiderable  punishment 
of  itself.  But  the  investigation  did  much  good  by  evincing 
that  thoueh  the  Lee;iBlature  had  slumbered  over  the  wrongs 
of  the  Indian  people,  impunity  to  their  oppressors  was  no 
longer  to  be  expected.  Its  remissness  hitherto  had  been 
the  chief  cause  for  the  continuance  of  abuse.  Had  the 
conduct  of  several  others  whomMr.  Dundas  previously  accused 
been  subjected  to  a  similar  ordeal,  Mr.  Hastings  would 
not  have  attempted  or  continued  his  more  objectionable 
proceedings  in  the  face  of  certain  inquiry  and  probable 
punishment ;  and  no  one  since  has  dared  to  imitate  nim.* 

*  These  opinions,  written  thirty  yean  ago,  have  recently  received  further 
confirmation  from  a  distingiiiehed  Statesman  of  the  present  day.  Barkers 
labours  therefore  have  not  been  in  vain. 

"  This  course  of  cupidity  and  fraud  (in  India)  of  robbery  and  oppreasion 
was  brought  to  a  close  by  the  impeachment  of  Warren  Hastings.  Th« 
mind  of  Mr.  Burke  comprehended  the  vast  extent  of  tho  question,  and  his 
genius  animated  the  heavy  mass  of  materials  which  his  industry  had 
enabled  him  to  master.  He  enlisted  in  this  cause  the  powerful  reasoning  of 
Fox  and  the  brilliant  fancy  of  Sheridan.  After  a  time  he  succeeded  in 
gaining  the  support  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  armed  against  the  former  gt>vumor 
of  India  the  great  battery  of  impeachment.  Whether  the  Minister  was 
convinced  by  the  evidence  which  threw  so  full  a  light  on  the  misdeeds  of 
Warren  Hastings,  or  whether  he  was  glad  to  protect  himself  from  the 
ambition  of  a  rival  by  acceding  to  a  prosecution  against  him,  the  effect 
was  no  less  certain.  For  years  Mr.  Burke  perseveivd  in  his  great  task. 
Neither  the  dilatory  plea  of  a  dissolution  of  Parliament,  nor  the  appalling* 
earthquake  of  the  French  Revolution  (to  none  more  appalling  than  to  him) 
ever  distracted  his  attention  from  his  great  Indian  enterprise.  The 
speeches  delivered  by  him  in  Westminster  Hall  an  great  monumokts  of 
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Memorable  as  the  trial  is  for  the  space  it  will  occupy  in 
history  and  the  excitement  it  produced  in  the  nation,  it  is 
still  more  remarkable  for  the  displays,  or  rather  feats  of 
genius  in  its  conductors,  wholly  unparalleled,  "  shaking  the 
walls  that  surrounded  them,"  m  the  words  of  Mr.  Erskine, 
"  with  anathemas  of  super-human  eloquence.**  It  seemed  an 
arena  for  the  emulative  oratory  of  Eox,  Sheridan,  Windham, 
Grey,  and  others,  names  that  ennoble  any  page  on  which  they 
are  inscribed,  who  seemed  on  this  question  to  be  pitted  for 
victory  as  much  over  each  other  as  over  the  accused.  But 
above  them  all  beyond  dispute  stood  Burke.  He  had 
devoted  more  attention  to  the  subject,  and  in  some  degree 
staked  his  reputation  that  there  were  urgent  grounds  at 
least  for  inquiry.  He  was  master  of  it  at  a  time  when  few 
others  knew  or  cared  much  about  the  matter.  He  had  more 
at  stake  in  the  result,  in  consequence  of  its  being  represented, 
however  untruly,  as  his  prosecution.  The  reproach  and 
misrepresentation  to  which  it  gave  rise  served  not  to  damp, 
but  increase  and  sharpen  the  energy  of  his  mind,  while  the 
occasion  was  peculiarly  suited  to  exhibit  the  vast  extent  of 
his  knowledge  and  the  unrivalled  variety  of  his  powers.  All 
these  considerations  produced  exertions  without  precedent 
or  example ;  so  extraordinary  indeed  that,  upon  a  low  calcu- 
lation the  whole  of  his  speeches  and  writings  connected  with 
it,  which  at  present  occupy  seven  octavo  volumes,  would  fill 
five  others  ii  fully  collected ;  and  to  give  an  intelligible  out- 
line of  each  speech,  paper,  or  report,  would  of  itself  make  no 
inconsiderable  book.  The  pnncipal  however  are  to  be 
found  in  his  works. 

The  greatest  amazement  even  to  those  who  knew  him  best, 
was  excited  by  the  ojiening  speech  or  speeches  of  the  im- 
peachment, which  a  modem  writer,  adverse  to  the  impeach- 

indostry  and  eloqueDoe;  they  surpass  in  power  those  of  Cioero  when 
deoouneing  the  crimes  of  yerres.  Finally  although  the  impeachment 
ended  in  an  acquittal,  its  results  were  memorable  and  beneficial.  JXettv 
has  the  greiit  object  of  punishment,  the  preTention  of  crime,  been  atUtined 
more  oompletely  than  by  this  trial.  *^  *  Mr.  Hastings  was  acquitted, 
but  tyranny,  deceit,  and  injustice  were  condemned.  India  was  saved  fram 
abominations  disgraceful  to  the  English  name.  •  •  •  Thus,  after 
the  rejection  of  the  India  Bill  and  amid  the  rout  of  the  Whig  party, 
Mr.  Burke  and  Mr.  Fox  succeeded  in  the  gretit  object  of  saving  the  Indiao 
people  from  rapine  and  fraud.** — L&rd  John  JiustelTs  Memor'mU  a%d 
OarrttgHtfuitnee  itf  CharUi  Janies  Fax,  vol.  ii.  pp.  255,  256, 257. 
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ment  itself,  thus  characterizes  in  the  general  terms  em- 
ployed at  the  time.  "  Never  were  the  powers  of  that  woU' 
derful  man  displaTed  to  such  advantage  as  on  this  occasion ; 
and  he  astonishea  even  those  who  were  most  intimately  ao 
quainted  with  him  hy  the  vast  extent  of  his  reading,  the 
variety  of  his  resoiurces,  the  minuteness  of  his  information, 
and  the  lucid  order  in  which  he  arranged  the  whole  for  the 
support  of  his  ohject,  and  to  make  a  deep  impression  on  the 
minds  of  his  hearers.*' 

Nothing  certainly  in  the  way  of  fact,  and  little  in  theatrical 
representation,  ever  exceedea  the  effects  produced  among 
the  auditory  hy  the  details  of  the  cruelties  of  Dehi  Sing; 
which  he  gave  on  the  third  day,  from  the  reports  of  Mr. 
Paterson  who  had  been  sent  as  commissioner  to  inquire  into 
the  circumstances.  The  whole  statement*  is  appalling  and 
heart-sickening  in  the  extreme.  A  convulsive  sensation  of 
horror,  affinght,  and  smothered  execration  pervaded  all 
the  male  part  of  his  hearers,  and  audible  sobbings  and 
screams  attended  with  tears  and  faintings,  the  female.  His 
own  feelings  were  scarcely  less  overpowering.  He  dropped 
his  head  upon  his  hands  and  for  some  minutes  was  unable 
to  proceed;  from  this  he  recovered  sufficiently  to  go  on  a 
little  further,  but  being  obliged  to  cease  from  speaking  twice 
at  short  intervals,  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  relieve  him  at 
length  moved  the  adjournment  of  the  House.  Alluding  to 
the  close  of  this  day,  the  writer  of  the  History  of  the  trial, 
says — "  In  this  part  of  his  speech  Mr.  Burke's  descriptions 
were  more  vivid,  more  harrowing,  and  more  horrific,  than 
human  utterance  on  either  fact  or  fancy,  perhaps,  ever 
formed  before.  The  agitation  of  most  people  was  very 
apparent — Mrs.  Sheridan  was  so  overpowered  that  she 
fainted  :  several  others  were  as  powerfully  effected."  Mrs. 
Siddons  is  said  to  have  been  on3  of  the  niunber. 

•*  His  powers,"  says  a  political  adversary,  "  were  never 
more  conspicuous  than  on  that  memorable  day,  on  which  he 
exposed  the  enormities  of  a  subaltern  agent  of  oriental 
despotism — the  tortures  inflicted  by  his  orders,  the  flagrant 
injustice  committed  by  his  authority,  the  pollution  that 

*See  Burke*s  Works,  8vo.  vol.  niU,  p.  320—327;  but  the  whol« 
history  of  the  moDster  Dcbi  Sing,  from  p.  206  of  the  same  volume,  is  • 
matter  of  deep  interest  Mr.  Burke  said  that  i^40,000  was  the  biibs 
j^aid  for  Debi  Singh's  appointment. 
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ensued  in  consequence  of  his  sanction — when  he  painted 
agonizing  Mature,  vibrating  in  horrid  suspense  between  life 
and  destruction — when  he  described,  in  the  climax  of  crimes, 
*  death  introduced  into  the  sources  of  life/  the  bosoms  of 
his  auditors  became  convulsed  with  passion,  and  those  of 
more  delicate  organs  or  weaker  frame  actually  swooned 
away.  Nay,  after  the  storm  of  eloquence  haa  spent  its 
force,  and  his  voice  for  the  moment  ceased,  his  features 
still  expressed  the  energy  of  his  feelings,  his  hand  seemed  to 
threaten  punishment,  and  his  brow  to  meditate  vengeance." 
The  testimony  of  the  accused  party  himself,  is  perhaps  the 
strongest  ever  borne  to  the  powers  of  any  speaker  of  any 
country.  **  Por  half  an  hour,"  said  Mr.  Hastings,  "  1 
looked  up  at  the  orator  in  a  reverie  of  wonder ;  and  during 
that  space  I  actually  felt  myself  the  most  culpable  man  on 
earth  ;"  adding  however,  "  But  I  recurred  to  my  own  bosom, 
and  there  found  a  consciousness  that  consoled  me  under  all 
I  heard  and  all  I  sufiered."  Even  the  flinty  temperament 
of  the  Chancellor,  Lord  Thurlow,  was  affected  almost  to 
producing  what  Burke  applied  to  him  on  another  occasion, 
iron  tears  doum  Pluto's  cheek;  and  judging  by  his  expres- 
nons  at  the  time,  his  faith  in  Mr.  Hastings'  purity  seemed 
staggered.  Addressing  the  Peers  some  days  afterwards,  he 
concluded  a  handsome  eulogium  on  the  speech,  by  obsenring, 
**  that  their  Lordships  all  know  the  effect  upon  the  auditors, 
many  of  whom  haid  not  to  that  moment,  and  perhaps 
never  would  recover  from  the  shock  it  had  occasioned." 
The  peroration,  though  it  wants  the  last  polish  of  the  pow- 
erful pen  of  the  author,  is  frequently  mentioned  as  one  of 
the  most  impressive  in  the  records  of  judicial  oratory. 

Of  his  ph;y^sical  as  well  as  menial  exertions  during  this  ar- 
duoua  investigation,  some  idea  may  be  formed  &om  the  tact 
that  for  weeks  together  even  at  so  late  a  period  of  the  pro* 
ceedings  as  1798  he  was  constanthr  occupied  between  West* 
minster  Hall  and  the  House  of  dommons  without  quitting 
them,  from  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  six  or  seven  in 
the  evening ;  and  often  when  there  was  any  debate  of  conse- 
quence, to  a  much  later  hour. 

During  the  busiest  sessions  of  the  impeachment,  1786, 
1787,  and  1788,  Mr.  Burke's  attention  was  chiefly  though  not 
solely  occupied  by  its  details.  The  other  measures  in  which 
he  took   part  were  in  opposing   'with  an  almost  over- 
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whelming  torrent  of  eloquence"  in  the  language  used  at  the 
time,  the  extension  of  power  to  the  Grovernor- General  of 
India  by  the  East  India  Judicature  Bill ;  and  the  declaratory 
act,  which  indirectly  gave  to  IMinistry  much  of  the  power 
more  openly  assumed  by  the  India  bill  of  Opposition  in 
1783,  and  for  which  they  lost  their  places.  He  also  came 
forward  on  the  constitution  of  the  governments  of  Canada ; 
on  a  petition  from  the  Lord  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Common 
Council  against  forestallers  and  regrators,  the  laws  against 
whom  as  remnants  of  barbarism,  he  had  been  the 
means  of  repealing  in  1772 ;  in  warmly  approving,  in  the 
name  of  Opposition  the  plan  for  the  consolidation  of  the 
Customs ;  the  vote  of  money  for  the  American  loyalists ;  the 
treaty  with  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  and  the  renewal  of  our 
continental  connexions;  the  provision  for  a  meritorious 
public  servant  Sir  John  Skynner ;  in  pushing  forward  the 
81ave  Trade  Abolition  question  now  actively  taken  up  by  Mr. 
Wilberforce  ;  and  other  less  iniportant  matters. 

The  commercial  treaty  with  France  ^ve  occasion  to  some 
bitterly-sarcastic  sparring  between  him  and  the  Minister. 
The  aggression  being  on  the  part  of  the  former  may  perhaps 
be  put  down  to  the  account  of  parky  spirit,  for  in  a  subse- 
quent speech  on  the  same  topic  which  Mr.  I^tt  notwith- 
standing their  former  encounter  characterized  as  displaying 
a  very  singular  share  of  ability,  Mr.  Burke  differed  from 
the  other  Members  of  Opposition  in  admitting  that  though 
he  questioned  the  policv  of  that  treaty,  he  had  not  the 
slightest  fears  of  its  mjunng  our  own  manufacturers.  While 
speaking  on  this  subject,  and  drawing  a  masterly  comparison 
of  the  relative  circumstances  and  capabilities  of  the  two 
countries  which  drew  cheers  from  both  sides  of  the  House, 
he  took  occasion  to  reply  ably,  but  satirically,  to  some  obser- 
vations made  on  a  former  occasion  by  a  member,  who,  being 
one  of  nine  said  to  be  returned  by  a  noble  Earl,  had  thence 
acquired  the  ludicrous  appellation  of  nine  pins.  Mr.  Fox, 
entering  the  House  at  the  moment  of  the  cheer,  inquired  of 
Mr.  Sheridan  the  cause  of  it.  *'  Oh !  nothing  of  conse- 
quence," replied  the  wit,  ''  only  Burke  knocking  down  one 
of  the  nine  pins  /** 

The  tension  of  mind  produced  by  these  great  public 
labours  found  occasional  relaxation  by  short  summer  ex- 
cursions iuto  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  in  frequent 
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eorreBpondence  with  some  old  finends,  and  warm  admirers 
among  his  countrymen.  In  1785  he  wrote  to  Dr.  Beaufort, 
author  of  an  able  and  well-known  Memoir  of  a  Map  of 
Ireland,  to  procure  for  him  a  skeleton  of  the  enormous  species 
of  moose  deer,  sometimes  dug  up  in  the  bogs  of  that  country, 
having  an  inclination,  as  he  said,  to  see  such  a  stately  pro- 
duct of  his  native  country  placed  in  his  hall.  In  October 
1786,  induced  by  '*  a  sudden  fire-side  thought,"  as  he  ex- 
pressed it,  he  and  his  son  proceeded  thither,  remaining  not 
more  than  a  fortnight.  He  found  time,  however,  to  spend  a 
day  and  night  at  Ballitore,  the  last  opportunity  that  offered 
of  seeing  those  early  friends  on  their  own  soil ;  and  on  meet- 
ing with  some  of  the  old  domestics  of  the  establishment,  not 
only  remembered  them  perfectly,  but  behaved  with  his  cha- 
racteristic kindness  ana  affability,  an  anecdote  of  which 
has  been  already  related.  His  arrival  in  Ireland  was  an- 
nounced in  the  chief  newspapers  in  terms  of  warm  admira- 
tion, and  as  these  faithful  daily  chroniclers  on  the  whole  give 
passing  opinions  pretty  fairly,  one  of  them  may  be  quoted — 
'*  After  an  absence  of  many  years,  the  celebrated  Irish 
orator  and  British  Member  of  rarliament,  Edmund  Burke, 
has  arrived  in  his  native  country.  It  is  not  flattery  to  say, 
that  he  is  the  boast  of  the  English  Senate,  and  the  glory  of 
the  Irish  nation."  One  of  the  first  poets  in  that  kmgdom 
wrote  some  encomiastic  verses  on  the  occasion,  which  Mr. 
Burke  repaid  in  prose  more  than  equal  in  point  of  fancy  and 
imagination  to  the  tuneful  effusion.  It  was  deemed  extra- 
ordmary  that  the  University  of  Dublin  did  not  then  present 
him  with  the  honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  laws.  But  alas ! 
how  frequently  is  it  that  Ireland  so  often  neglects  her  emi- 
nent sons,  while  other  divisions  of  the  kingdom  ring  with 
their  merits  ? 

In  returning  to  England,  the  Beverend  Dr.  Campbell 
(author  of  a  work  on  Ireland)  happened  to  embark  in  the 
same  packet :  "  I  don*t  know  any  thing,'*  sfiid  the  Doctor  to 
a  friend  in  conversation  on  this  subject,  ''  that  gave  me  so 
much  pleasure  as  to  find  that  I  was  to  cross  the  Irish  Uelles- 

rmt  in  the  company  of  a  man  of  whom  I  had  heard  so  much, 
was  extremely  sorry  that  I  had  not  the  honour  of  being 
known  to  any  one  of  the  passengers  who  could  introduce  me 
to  him,  but  it  was  not  difficult  to  provoke  Mr.  Burke  to  con- 
Tersatiou.  We  were  in  sight  of  the  hill  of  Howth  just  as  the 
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Bim  begantospread  bis  beams.  Mr.  Burke  enjoyed  tbebeautiet  ' 
of  the  scenery  ;  even  the  light  clouds,  which  eny^loped  the  top 
of  the  hill  did  not  escape  his  attention :  'I  wonder/  said  he, 
*  that  some  of  the  Dublin  milliners  do  not  form  a  head-drees 
in  imitation  of  those  many-coloured  clouds,  and  call  it  the 
Howth-cap.*  His  conversation  was  rich  and  captivating ;  he 
told  me  he  had  passed  some  days  at  Lord  Kenmare*s  country- 
seat  near  the  lakes  of  Killamey — ^that  delightful  spot,  which 
taste  seems  to  have  selected  firom  all  that  is  beautiful  in  the 
volume  of  nature.  But  his  description  of  it  exceeded  any 
thing  I  had  ever  read  or  heard  before,  particularly  when  he 
touched  on  the  flowery  race ;  good  heaven !  how  he  clothed 
the  lily  in  new-bom  light,  and  the  rose  in  virgin  blushes ;  in 
short,  it  may  be  said,  that  he  almost  coloured  to  the  eye 
whatever  he  described.     Speaking  of  Lord  Charlemont,  he 

E raised  the  gentleness  of  his  manners,  and  the  mildness  of 
is  temper,  and  concluded  by  comparing  him  to  an  old 
picture,  whose  tints  were  mellowed  by  time.  When  I  talked 
of  the  state  of  learning  in  Ireland,  he  shook  his  bead,  folded 
his  arms,  and  remained  silent  for  a  few  minutes.  In  his 
person  he  is  about  five  feet  eight  inches  in  height  (he  was 
taller),  remarkably  straight  for  his  years,  but  his  mind  is 
more  erect  than  his  body.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  placidity 
in  his  countenance,  but  nothing  of  striking  dignity,  and 
from  his  nose,  I  think  that  no  man  can  sneer  with  more  ease 
and  effect  if  he  chooses."  Some  weeks  after  his  retiim* 
calling  in  at  a  place  in  town  then  much  frequented  by  lovers 
of  antiquity  and  of  the  arts,  he  fell  into  discourse  vrith  a 
gentleman,  a  Mr.  T.,  who  possessed  good  taste  and  feeling 
enough  to  preserve  the  following  minutes  of  the  conversa- 
tion. It  must  ever  be  a  source  of  keen  regret  that  so  many 
others  who  were  honoured  by  his  society  did  not  prove  them- 
selves equally  worthy  of  it  tiy  preserving  his  remarks. 

"  December  the  6th,  I  happened  to  be  in  Mr.  Townley'a 
study ;  about  eleven  o'clock  Mr.  Burke  and  the  Beverend  Dr. 
King  came  in  to  view  Mr.  Townley*s  fine  coUection  of 
statues.  Mr.  Burke  seemed  highly  pleased  with  the  whole, 
particularly  that  of  the  Baian  Homer.  Having  paid  many 
just  compliments  to  the  taste  of  the  collector,  he  entered  into 
conversation  with  me  in  so  easy  and  friendly  a  manner,  that 
if  I  was  charmed  a  few  minutes  before  with  the  taste  and 
judicious  reflection  of  the  scholar,  I  was  not  less  delighted 
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with  the  man.  I  shewed  him  an  old  manuscript  copy  of 
Homer  (written  I  believe  in  the  tenth  century)  ;  he  read  a 
few  passages  in  it  with  the  greatest  fluency,  and  criticised 
Bome  of  tne  critics  who  had  written  on  the  father  of  im- 
mortal verse.  He  invited  me  to  breakfast  with  him  the  next 
momiog,  without  so  much  as  knowing  my  name.  I  promised 
to  do  myself  that  honour.  My  name  is  Edmund  Burke,  said 
he,  just  as  he  was  going  out  of  the  door,  I  live  in  Q-erard 
Street,  Soho.  I  called  the  next  morning  about  nine ;  it  was 
excessively  cold ;  I  was  shewn  into  the  drawing-room,  and  in 
a  few  minutes  Mr.  Burke  entered,  and  shook  me  by  the 
hand  in  the  most  friendly  manner. 

"  Mr.  B,  Have  you  been  long  out  of  Ireland,  Sir  ?  21 
Some  years.  Mr,  B,  I  paid  that  country  a  visit  last  summer, 
for  the  purpose  of  seeing  a  sister,  a  widow  (Mrs.  Prench,  I 
believe) ;  I  had  not  seen  it  for  twenty  years  before.  T,  It 
is  very  much  changed  within  the  last  twenty  years.  Mr.  B. 
Very  much  for  the  better.  T.  A  spirit  of  industry  has  per- 
vaded almost  every  quarter  of  the  kingdom ;  the  morals  of 
the  people  are  improved,  the  country-gentlemen,  in  many 
parts,  have  relinquished  the  favourite  amusements  of  the 
chase  for  the  plough.  Mr,  B.  Not  as  much  as  I  could  wish, 
but  stQl  more  than  I  expected.  As  to  agriculture,  it  may 
be  called  the  eighth  science.  'We  may  talk  what  we 
please,'  says  Cowley,  '  of  lilies  and  lions  rampant,  and 
spread  eagles  in  fiel(u  d'or  or  d'argent,  but  if  henudry  were 
guided  by  reason,  a  plough  in  a  field  arable  would  be  the 
most  noble  and  ancient  arms.'  T.  Very  true.  Sir ;  but  it  is 
said  that  the  physical  situation  of  Ireland  is  not  favourable 
to  the  progress  of  tillage.  Mr.  B,  I  have  often  heard  so, 
but  experience  proves  the  oontmry.  I  saw,  and  I  saw  it 
with  pleasure,  in  my  little  tour  through  some  parts  of  the 
south  of  Ireland,  two  or  three  mountains  clothed  with 
luxuriant  grass,  that  in  my  time  were  scarcely  covered  with 
barren  heath,  and  half  starved  briars.  Breakfast  was  now 
brought  in ;  young  Mr.  Burke  and  Dr.  King  were  present. 
T.  There  are  many  passages  in  the  ancient  laws  of  Ireland 
that  evince  that  agriculture  flourished  at  a  very  early  period 
in  that  country.  Mr.  B.  Do  you  mean  in  the  Brehon 
laws  ?  I  wish  they  were  translated.  T,  I  wish  so  too ;  I 
am  sure  the  University  of  Dublin  is  very  much  obliged  to 
you*  Sir,  for  the  fragments  which  you  presented  of  the  Sea* 
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bright  collection ;  tbej  are  valuable,  as  they  contain  manj 
particulars  that  shed  light  on  the  manners  and  customs  of 
the  ancient  Irish ;  but  life  is  short,  and  in  some  respect  it 
would  be  a  pity  that  a  man  of  genius  should  waste  his  time 
in  such  pursuits.  Mr.  B.  To  set  a  man  of  senius  down  to 
such  a  task,  would  be  to  yoke  a  courser  of  the  sun  in  a 
mud  cart.  No,  no,  one  of  your  cool,  plodding,  half-burnt 
bricks  of  the  creation  would  be  the  fittest  person  in  the 
world  for  such  studies.  T.  Colonel  Yallancey  has  laboured 
hard  in  that  mine.  Mr.  B,  Yes,  in  that  race  he  has  carried 
off  the  prize  of  industry  from  all  his  competitors,  and  if  ho 
has  done  nothing  more  he  has  wakened  a  spirit  of  curiosity 
in  that  line,  but  he  has  built  too  much  on  etymology,  and 
that  is  a  very  sandv  foundation.  Dr,  Eing,  Ireland  was 
famed  for  piety  and  learning  at  a  very  early  period.  Mr.  B^ 
Bede  says  so,  and  several  ouier  writers. 

Dr,  iinff.  Can  you  speak  Irish  ?  Mr.  B,  I  could  speak 
a  little  of  it  when  I  was  a  boy,  and  I  can  remember  a 
few  words  and  phrases  still.  Poetry  was  highly  culti- 
vated by  the  ancient  Irish ;  some  of  their  Kings  were  so 
smitten  with  the  love  of  song  as  to  exchange  the  sceptre  for 
the  harp.  T.  The  bards  were  very  much  protected  and 
encouraged,  but  having  indulged  too  much  in  satire  and 
ribaldry,  they  were  rather  dreaded  than  esteemed ;  and  at 
one  time,  the  whole  body  was  on  the  eve  of  being  banished, 
if  St.  Columb-kill  had  not  interfered.  Mr,  B.  Sedulius 
was  an  excellent  poet.  T,  Yes,  his  Latin  poetry  is  very 
much  admired.  Mr,  B,  I  read  one  of  his  hymns,  thsX 
glowed  with  all  the  poet ;  the  spirit  of  it  might  be  said  to 
ascend  like  the  spirit  of  a  Christian  martyr  in  the  midst  of 
flames,  but  I  never  coiild  light  on  his  works.  jT.  Nor  I 
neither,  but  majoy  of  his  verses  are  scattered  through 
Colgan.  Mr,  B.  Wherever  they  are  scattered  they  will 
shine  like  stars.  There  was  a  poet  that  used  to  compose 
a  little  in  his  native  language  when  I  was  a  boy,  I  forget 
his  name.  T.  Dignum,!  suppose.  Mr,  B,  Yes,  yes;  he 
could  neither  read  nor  write,  nor  speak  any  language  but 
his  own.  I  have  seen  some  of  his  effusions  tran^ted  into 
English,  but  was  assured,  by  judges,  that  they  fell  far  short 
of  the  original,  yet  they  contained  some  graces  *  snatched 
beyond  the  reach  of  art.'  I  remember  cne  thought  in  an 
^ddxess  to  a  Mend ;  the  poet  advises  bin:  to  lose  no  time  iu 
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paying  his  addresses  to  a  young  lady,  for  that  she  was  of 
age,  and,  as  a  proof  of  it,  '  upon  her  cheek  he  saw  love*s 
letter  sealed  witn  a  damask  rose.'  Spenser,  who  was  him- 
self a  bard,  says  that  the  Irish  poetry  was  sprinkled  with 
znany  pretty  flowers.  I  wish  they  were  collected  in  one 
nosegay.  T.  Yes,  Sir,  but  there  is  no  encouragement. — 
Mr.  B.  No,  not  in  this  rust  of  the  iron  age.  I  wish,  how* 
ever,  that  some  able,  industrious,  and  patient  pen  would 
give  a  history  of  that  country ;  it  is  much  wanted.  T. 
Great  expectations  were  formed  from  Doctor  Leland ;  he 
had  leisure,  talents,  and  almost  every  opportunity.  When 
Lord  Chesterfield  was  Viceroy  of  that  kingdom,  he  was  told 
that  the  Doctor  intended  to  follow  up  a  prospectus  he  had 
published  on  the  subject  of  a  voluminous  history ;  his  lord- 
ship one  day  at  levee  applauded  the  Doctor's  intentions,  but 
requested  that  he  would  make  it  a  pleasant  one.  Mr.  B. 
Your  pleasant  historians  should  be  read  with  caution.  Le- 
land promised  a  voluminous  history,  and  so  far  he  has  kept 
his  promise,  but  he  has  not  done  justice  to  all.  T,  It  is 
said  he  had  an  eye  to  a  mitre.  Mr.  B.  Mitres  and  coronets 
will  dazzle,  but  the  truth  is  he  had  an  eye  to  Iiis  book- 
seller, and  to  be  candid,  he  went  over  it  with  a  heavy 
hand.  T.  He  has  scarce  dipped  into  the  earlier  ages. 
Mr.  B.  He  was  no  antiquary,  but  he  might  have  said  a  little 
more  on  the  subject.  Hooker  says,  '^  the  reason  why  first  we 
do  admire  those  things  which  are  greatest,  and  secondly 
those  things  which  are  ancientest  is,  because  the  one  is 
least  distant  &om  the  infinite  substance,  the  other  &om  the 
infinite  of  GK>d."  Neither  has  he  detailed  with  candour  the 
feuds  betwixt  the  houses  of  Desmond  and  Sutler.  T.  The 
implacable  hatred  that  existed  betwixt  the  two  is  astonishing. 
Mr.  B.  Struggles  for  power.  I  remember  an  anecdote  of 
one  of  the  Desmonds,  I  don't  know  which,  who  happened 
to  be  severely  wounded  in  an  engagement  with  a  partv  of 
the  Butlers ;  one  of  the  latter  threw  him  on  his  shoulaers 
to  carry  him  off  in  triamph,  and  as  he  passed  along,  taunt- 
ingly asked  him,  "  Ah,  Desmond,  where  are  you  now  ?'* 


conversation  turned   on  poetry,  which   Im*.  Burke  called 
**  the  art  of  substantiating  shaidows,  and  of  lending  exists 
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ence  to  nothing."  He  praised  I^Iiltonfor  the  judicious  choice 
of  his  epithets ;  this  led  him  to  saj  a  few  words  on  the  use 
and  abuse  of  those  flowery  adjectiTcs,  as  Pontanus  calb 
them,  and  lamented  that  some  person  of  taste  did  not 
collect  a  garland  of  them  out  of  the  English  Poets,  as  Textor 
had  out  of  the  Latin,  which  laid  every  classical  scholar 
under  great  obligation  to  him,  as  he  had  plucked  the  fairest 
flowers  that  sipped  Castalian  dew." 

**  Geography,  he  said,  was  an  earthly  subject,  but  a 
heavenly  study."  One  of  the  company  happened  to  men- 
tion some  gentlemen  who  intended  to  promote  discoveries 
in  the  interior  parts  of  Africa.  Mr.  Burke  said,  the  inten- 
tion was  truly  laudable ;  "  Africa,"  he  said,  '*  was  worth 
exploring ;  it  seemed  as  if  nature,  in  some  great  convulsion 
or  revolution  of  her  empire,  had  fled  to  that  quarter  with 
all  her  treasures,  some  of  which  she  had  concealed  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  but  the  surface  exhibited  such  abund- 
ance and  variety  of  the  vegetable  and  animal  race,  that  a 
few  miles  woiild  enrich  the  conquests  of  natural  history. 
Witness  on  the  very  shores  of  that  continent — ^the  cabbage 
tree,  that  towered  into  all  the  sublimity  of  the  pine,  and 
the  luxuriance  of  the  spreading  oak,  ana  yet  so  tender  that 
a  few  strokes  of  a  sabre  were  sufficient  to  lay  it  prostrate  on 
the  earth .  Africa  was  rightly  called  the  mother  of  monsters, 
for  there  was  not  a  sufficient  number  of  minor  animals  else- 
where to  feed  the  huge  beasts  that  ranged  the  forests  in  that 
country.  He  was  persuaded  the  interior  was  healthy,  civilized, 
and  so  fertile,  that  the  reaper  trod  on  the  heels  of  the  sower. 
But  the  thirst  of  European  avarice  and  cruelty  had  raised  a 
barrier  round  the  coasts  of  that  quarter,  which  prevented  all 
communication  with  the  inoffensive  inhabitants."  "  The 
sight  of  a  white  face  was  sufficient  to  make  their  curly  locks 
stand  on  end.  Death  is  natural  to  man,  but  slavery  unna- 
tural ;  and  the  moment  you  strip  a  man  of  his  liberty,  you 
strip  him  of  all  his  virtues;  you  convert  his  heart  into  a 
dark  hole,  in  which  all  the  vices  conspire  against  you." 
Towards  the  close  of  the  conversation,  he  asked  me  if  I  was 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Sheridan ;  I  answered,  that  I  was  very 
sorry  I  could  not  boast  that  honour.  I  shall  have  the  plea- 
sure, said  he,  of  introducing  you  to  him,  for  lie  is  one  of 
the  best  natured  men  in  the  universe.  He  accompanied  me, 
on  my  departure,  to  the  door,  and  said  that  Dr.  King 
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was  a  TCiy  learned  roan,  assured  me  that  lie  would  be  veiy 
happy  to  see  me  at  Beaconsfield,  "  throw  yourself  into  a 
coach,"  said  he,  "  comedown  and  make  my  house  your  inn." 

Part  of  the  time  spent  in  Ireland  was  deyotea  to  Lord 
Charlemont,  whom  he  frequently  termed  '*  one  of  the  chief 
ornaments  of  Dublin"  To  this  nobleman  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  giving  letters  of  introduction  to  friends  of  consideration 
prooeedmg  thither  on  business  or  curiosity,  amon^whom 
about  this  time  were  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  Philip)  Francis, 
Mr.  Neyill,  Mr.  Shippen  an  American  traveller,  and  others. 
He  also  transmitted  to  his  Lordship  a  bust  of  the  late  Mar- 
quis of  Bockingham,  with  whom  he  had  been  intimate  sinco 
1752  when  they  became  acquainted  atBome  on  their  travels. 
It  was  a  present  from  the  Marchioness.  Soon  afterward, 
Mr.  Burke  on  being  elected  a  Member  of  the  Soyal  Irish 
Aoademy,  wrote  him  a  letter  of  thanks  as  its  President. 

His  Lordship  in  return  thought  he  could  not  do  better 
for  his  particular  friends  bound  to  England,  than  to  consign 
them  to  the  care  of  one  so  celebrated,  and  so  capable  of 
affording  instruction  and  amusement.  Amon^  these  about 
this  time  was  Hardy,  a  member  of  the  Irish  House  of 
Commons  and  destined  to  be  his  Lordship's  biographer, 
who  although  already  known  to  Burke,  seemed  to  feel 
the  charm  of  his  society  and  amiable  qualities  with  addi* 
tional  force  during  his  visit.  **  He  was,"  says  that  gentle* 
man,  *' social,  hospitable,  of  pleasing  access,  and  most 
agreeably  communicative.  One  of  the  most  satisfactory 
days  perhaps  that  I  ever  spent  in  my  life,  was  going  with 
him  tite  a  Me,  from  London  to  Beaconsfield.  He  stopped 
at  Uxbridge  whilst  his  horses  were  feeding,  and  happening  to 
meet  some  gentlemen  of  I  know  not  what  Militia  who 
appeared  to  be  perfect  strangers,  he  entered  into  discourse 
with  them  at  the  gateway  of  the  inn-  His  conversation  at 
that  moment  completely  exemplified  what  Johnson  said  of 
him,  *  That  you  could  not  meet  Burke  under  a  shed  without 
saying  that  he  was  an  extraordinary  man .'  He  was  altogether 
uncommonly  attractive  and  agreeable.  Every  object  of  the 
slightest  notoriety  as  we  passed  along,  whether  of  natural  or 
local  history,  furnished  him  with  abundant  materials  for 
conversation.  The  house  at  Uxbridge  where  the  treaty  was 
held  during  Charles  the  First's  time ;  the  beautiful  and 
undulating  grounds  of  Bulstrode  formerly  the  residence  of 
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Chancellor  Jeffiries;  and  Waller's  tomb  in  Beaoon«field 
churchyard  which  before  we  went  home  we  visited,  and 
whose  character  as  a  gentleman,  a  poet,  and  an  orator  he 
shortly  delineated  but  with  exquisite  felicity  of  genius, 
altogether  gave  an  uncommon  interest  to  his  eloquence ;  and 
although  one-and-twenty  years  have  elapsed  since  that  day, 
I  entertain  the  most  vivid  and  pleasing  recollection  of  it." 

Fond  of  good  society  and  eminently  fitted  to  adorn  it,  he 
was  more  especially  pleased,  like  most  men  of  taste,  with  that 
of  intelligent  women.  He  knew  all  that  were  of  note,  sought 
them  out  as  a  mark  of  respect;  furnished  conversation,  wit, 
criticism,  or  advice  as  occasion  required;  and  received  in 
return  that  admiration  of  which  the  greatest  may  be  proud, 
for  to  the  honour  of  the  sex  it  is  yielded  only  to  good 
as  well  as  to  eminent  qualities.  Among;  otoers  "^th 
whom  he  was  a  fi^vourite  was  Hannah  More,  who  then 
figured  largely  in  the  literary  and  fashionable  circles 
of  the  metropolis,  and  first  become  known  to  him  in  1774 
at  the  house  of  Sir  Joshua  Beynolds.  Her  sister  wrote 
on  the  occasion — *'  Hannah  has  been  introduced  by  Miss 
Beynolds  to  Edmund  Burke  (the  sublime  and  beautiful 
Edmund  Burke!)*'  At  Mrs.  Montague's,  Mrs.  Vesey's, 
David  Garrick's,  Mr.  Elliot's  and  many  more  of  the  agreeable 
houses  which  adorned  the  London  of  that  day,  their  inter- 
course was  renewed ;  sometimes  at  her  lodgings,  at  dinners, 
routes,  or  theatre,  where  once  ensconced  near  the  orchestra 
she  found  Burke,  Sheridan,  Dr.  Warton,  and  Bichard  Burke, 
come  to  see  the  finished  personation  of  Hamlet  by  Ghurick. 
When  rejected  at  Bristol  she  wrote  from  London — **  Me- 
thinks  I  envy  Burke  that '  consciousness  of  his  worth'  which 
he  must  feel  in  considering  himself  rejected  only  because  his 
talents  were  a  crime.  But  Providence  has  wisely  contrived 
to  render  all  its  dispensations  equal,  by  making  those  talents 
which  set  one  man  so  much  above  another  of  no  esteem  in 
the  opinion  of  those  who  are  without  them."  At  Mrs. 
Yesey's  she  writes — "  Mr.  Burke  came  and  sat  next  me  for 
an  hour.  I  complained  of  mv  false  countrymen,  and  he  re- 
peated my  epitaph  in  Bedchff  church.  I  was  astonished 
that  he  had  not  forgotten  it.  The  Bishop  of  Chester  was 
on  my  other  hand  and  the  conversation  was  kept  up  with 
great  liveliness.  I  asked  the  Bishop  whether  he  thought  he 
should  carry  his  bill  against  Sunday  amusements  through 
both  houses.    Burke  said  he  believed  it  would  go  through 
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their  House  though  his  pioui  friend  Wilkes  opposed  it  with 
all  his  might." 

At  Mrs.  Yesey^B  in  1784  when  politics  ran  high  she  wrote 
— "  I  had  a  great  deal  of  chat  with  Mr.  Burke  ;  and  so  lively, 
and  so  foolish,  and  so  good  humoured  was  he,  and  so  like  the 
agreeahle  Mr.  Burke  I  once  knew  and  admired  that  I 
aeon  forgot  his  malefactions,  and  how  often  I  had  been  in  a 
passion  with  him  for  some  of  his  speeches." — In  1786,  still 
not  quite  in  good  humour  with  him — ''I  was  at  a  small 
party  the  other  night,  of  which  Mr.  Burke  was  one.  He 
appeared  to  be  very  low  in  health  and  spirits ;  he  talked  to 
me  with  a  kindness  which  revived  my  old  affection  for 
him."  Of  his  son  she  says, ''  Eichard  Burke  is  an  amiable 
young  man,  but  not  an  adequate  substitute  for  such  a  father.*' 
ShorUy  afterwards  at  Mrs.  Vesey's — **  We  had  Mr.  Burke  in 
the  evening.  The  vivacity  of  this  ^^nderfully  great  man  is 
much  diminished ;  business  and  politics  have  impaired  his 
agreeableness."  Describing  a  friend  of  Mrs.  Vesey's — 
f  Such  characters  are  what  Mr.  Burke  calls  the  '  soft  quiet 
green  on  which  the  soul  loves  to  rest.' "  In  1788—"  Burke 
said  to  me  the  other  day  in  allusion  to  the  innumerable  lives, 
anecdotes,  remains,  &c.  which  have  been  published  of 
Johnson — '  How  many  maggots  have  crawled  out  of  that 
great  body !' " — "  I  was  overpersuaded  by  Lord  and  Lady 
Amherst  to  go  to  the  trial  (Hastings's)  and  heard  Burke's 
famous  oration  of  three  hours  and  a  quarter  without  inter- 
mission. Such  a  splendid  and  powerful  oration  I  never 
heard.  •  •  *  The  recapitulation  of  the  dreadful  cruel- 
ties in  India  was  worked  up  to  the  highest  pitch  of  eloquence 
and  passion,  so  that  the  orator  was  seized  with  a  spasm 
which  made  him  incapable  of  speaking  another  word.  I 
think  I  never  felt  such  indignation  as  when  Burke,  with 
Sheridan  standing  on  one  side  of  him  and  Fox  on  the  other, 
•aid,  '  Vice  incapacitates  a  man  from  all  public  duty,  it 
withers  the  powers  of  his  understanding,  and  makes  his 
mind  paralytic  ?'  I  looked  at  his  two  neighbours,  and  saw 
that  they  were  quite  free  fiom  symptoms  of  palsy !" — In 
April  1790 — "  At  Mrs.  Montague's  the  other  day  I  met 
Mr.  Burke  and  a  pleasant  party ;  indeed  he  is  a  sumciently 
pleasant  party  of  himself.*; 

One  of  the  most  flattering  testimonies  borne  to  the  supe^ 
riority  of  his  public  and  private  character  and  to  his  senatorial 
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and  literary  talents,  appeared  in  1787  in  the  celebrated  Latin 
preface  to  Bellendenus  by  Dr.  Parr ;  an  offering  certainly 
of  no  common  value  either  in  the  terms  in  which  it  was 
expressed,  or  the  quarter  whence  it  came ;  a  characteristic 
tribute  of  admiration  &om  the  most  learned  to  the  most 
eloquent  man  of  the  age.  It  was  known  that  the  Doctor  had 
also  written  his  epitaph.  Alluding  to  Burke  in  conversation 
with  a  friend  in  1814i,  he  mentioned  this  inscription  as  being 
written  with  the  whole  force  of  his  mind,  with  his  choicest 
Latinity,  and  that  it  had  cost  him  more  effort  than  any  thing 
else  of  similar  length.  Yet  on  showing  it  to  a  sagacious 
friend,  the  latter  said,  *'  it  is  very  good,  but  there  is  no  heart 
in  it."  "  True,"  rejoined  the  Doctor,  "  I  had  no  heart  when 
I  wrote  it."  The  explanation  is,  that  the  doctor  thought 
Mr.  Burke  had  sinned  so  much  against  liberty  when  he 
attacked  the  French  Bevolution,  that  his  warmer  feelings 
towards  him  had  become  deadened  or  extinguished. 

His  own  taste  in  epitaph  or  rather  character-writing,  was 
again  put  into  requisition  by  the  completion  in  August  1788, 
of  the  splendid  and  in  this  country  unequalled  mausoleum  to 
the  memory  of  the  Marquis  of  Bockingham,  erected  about  a 
mile  in  front  of  Wentworth  House,  Yorkshire,  from  which  as 
well  as  from  the  surrounding  countr}*  it  forms  a  noble  and 
interesting  object.  The  interior  of  the  base  is  a  dome 
supported  by  twelve  Doric  columns,  with  niches  for  the 
statues  of  the  deceased  nobleman  and  his  friends,  among 
whom  the  distinguished  writer  of  the  following  inscription 
now  takes  his  stand.  For  force,  precision,  and  fitness,  it  has 
perhaps,  like  the  mausoleum  itself,  few  equals  among  the 
mortuary  remains  of  the  country  : 

**  Charles,  Marquis  of  Rocukobau. 

<*  Jl  statemian  in  whom  oonstanoj,  fidelity,  sinceritj,  and  direetaeM 
were  the  aole  instruments  of  his  pohcy.  His  virtues  were  his  arts.  A 
dear,  sound,  unadulterated  sense,  not  perplexed  with  intricate  deaij^  or 
disturbed  by  ungovemed  passion,  gave  oonsistenoy,  dignity,  and  e&et  to 
all  his  measures.  In  Opposition,  he  respected  the  principles  of  OoTem- 
ment ;  in  Administration,  he  provided  for  the  liberties  of  the  people.  He 
employed  bis  moments  of  power  in  realising  every  thing  which  he  had 
promised  in  a  popular  situation.  This  was  the  distinguishing  mark  of  his 
oonducL  Ai^r  twenty-four  years  of  service  to  the  public,  in  a  ciitiaU 
and  trying  time,  he  left  no  debt  of  Just  expectathm  unsatisfied. 

**  By  his  prudence  and  patience  he  brought  together  a  party  which  it 
ins  the  great  object  of  his  labours  to  render  perniHiitfnt,  not  as  ao  instm* 
It  of  ambitioiiy  bat  as  a  living  depository  of  principle. 
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*'  The  Tirtues  of  his  publio  and  prirate  life  were  not  in  him  of  different 
•hareoters.  It  was  the  same  feeling,  beneyolent,  liberal  mind,  that,  in 
the  Internal  relations  of  life,  oonoiliates  the  unfeig^ied  love  of  those  who 
see  men  as  they  are,  whioh  made  him  an  inflexible  patriot.  He  was 
dsTOted  to  the  cause  of  liberty,  not  because  he  was  haughty  and 
intnctable,  but  because  he  was  beneficent  and  humane. 

**  Let  his  successors,  who  from  this  house  behold  this  monument,  reflect 
that  their  conduct  will  uaike  it  their  glory  or  their  reproach.  Let  them 
be  persuaded  that  similarity  of  manners,  not  proximity  of  blood,  g^yes 
them  an  interest  in  this  statue. 


4t 


Remember— BesemUe—Penerere.** 


CHAPTBBX. 

Anecdote  of  Burke  at  Mr.  Crewe's— Adrenture  with  a  poor  Artist- 
Regency  Question— Letter  to  Mr.  Pitt — Letter  to  Mr.  Montagu — French 
Rerolution — Letters  to  M.  MenonviUe — Letters  from  Edmund,  the  two 
Richards,  and  Mrs.  Burke,  to  Mrs.  French — Rupture  with  Mr. 
Sheridan — Correspondence  with  Mr.  Mercer — Parliamentary  Business 
—Mr.  O.  Hamilton. 

DiTBnra  tbe  period  of  the  application  to  Parliament  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales  for  an  increase  of  income  in  order  to 
the  liquidation  of  debts,  Mr.  Sheridan,  who  stood  high  in  his 
confidence,  commented  in  strong  terms  at  the  table  of  Mr. 
Crewe  on  the  hardship  of  the  case  and  the  disinclination 
shown  by  Government  to  assist  him;  concluding  with  a 
kind  of  authoritative  assertion  that  if  not  granted.  His  Boyal 
Highness  muai  discontinue  the  necessary  repairs  of  Carlton 
House,  and  retire  from  the  dignity  of  his  station  into  the 
obscuritir  of  private  life. 

Mr.  Burke,  who  was  present  with  several  members  of 
Opposition,  observed  in  reply,  that  though  none  wished  more 
h^utily  than  himself  that  obstacles  should  not  be  thrown 
by  Mr.  Pitt  in  the  way  of  an  amicable  accommodation,  yet 
even  were  the  application  refused,  he  saw  no  satis&ctory 
leaaon  for  adopting  the  threatened  alternative.  **  Admitting, ' 
he  continued,  "  that  some  inconveniences  may  be  occasioned 
to  His  Boyal  Highness,  yet  on  the  whole  it  will  be  more  wise 
to  submit  to  them  than  to  resort  to  retirement,  which  I  and 
may  consider  uncalled- for  and  ill-judged;  and  may 
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induce  people  to  believe  that  there  is  in  such  a  mode  of  pro* 
eeeding  more  of  petulance  than  necessity ;  while  many  will  be 
induced  to  question  whether  dip^tj  thus  easily  and  Yolun- 
tarily  thrown  aside  may  not  in  time  be  dispensed  with  altogether. 
Besides,  submiMwn  is  in  itself  a  virtue,  and  ultimately  will 
have  its  effect."  Considerable  discussion  ensued  upon  the 
point.  It  was  urged  that  it  was  better  not  to  appear  in 
public  at  all  than  to  appear  with  diminished  splendour ;  and 
at  any  rate  the  expenses  of  the  public  establishment  alone 
would  absorb  the  whole  of  his  Eoyal  Highness's  income, 
leaving  nothing  for  those  private  enjoyments  which  royalty 
as  weU  as  private  men  look  to  as  the  chief  soothers  and 
sweeteners  of  life.  "  Taking  the  question  even  on  this  shew- 
ing," replied  Burke,  *•  if  we  inquire  very  minutely,  something 
may  be  found  even  for  that  purpose.  But  I  must  continue  to 
think,  that  a  Koyal  personage  ought,  in  some  cases,  to  make 
this  among  his  other  sacrifices.  My  idea  is,  Sir,  (alluding  to 
the  paramount  duty  of  supporting  the  royal  dignity  in  pre- 
ference to  any  private  gratification)  that  we  should  starve 
the  man  in  order  to  fatten  the  prince^  rather  than  starve  the 
prince  in  order  to  fatten  the  man." 

"  But  after  all,"  he  continued,  "there  will  be  no  necessity 
for  this.  I  think  I  can  make  it  out  very  satisfactorily.  Let  us 
trace  the  outline  on  paper."  Paper  was  accordingly  brought. 
"  To  a  palace  three  things  are  indispensable — a  chapel,  a 
library,  and  a  riding  house,  to  provide  for  the  wants  of 
religion,  of  the  understanding,  ana  of  the  health  of  the  body ; 
but  our  views  being  economical,  the  chaplain  must  likewise 
perform  the  duty  of  librarian.  Another  point  which  I  deem 
becoming,  if  not  politically  useful,  is  for  His  Eoyal  Highness 
to  give  a  dinner  once  a  fortnight  to  all  tho  leadmg  membei^ 
of  Parliament,  without  distinction  of  party."  He  went  oA 
to  state  his  ideas  of  a  royal  establishment  on  many  other 
matters  connected  with  public  display ;  continuing  the  detail 
to  the  description  and  qualitrv  of  the  officers  of  the  household, 
the  number  of  servants,  of  horses,  of  carriages,  (he  limited 
the  latter  to  two  as  sufficient  for  aU  useful  purposes)  th^ 
necessary  annual  repairs  of  the  royal  residence ;  proceeding 
through  every  other  item  of  probable  expense  down  to  the 
most  minute,  showing  an  extraordinary  acquaintance  with 
the  customary  wants  of  a  palace,  though  so  little  acquainted 
practicaUy.  with  its  interior — a  knowledge  probably  aoquiired 
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from  the  minute  research  necessary  to  perfect  the  details  of 
the  economical  reform  bill.  The  resmt  of  his  calculation 
was,  that  after  paying  all  state  expenses  upon  a  scale  which 
the  company  present  seemed  to  think  sufficiently  liberal, 
there  would  still  be  a  residue  of  ^lO,iXX)  which  might  be 
appropriated  to  private  purposes.  "  I  always  knew  Burke's 
capacity  to  comprehend  great  things,"  said  Mr.  Courtenay, 
who  was  present  on  the  occasion, ''  but  I  was  not  so  well 
aware  that  he  had  leisure  enough  to  master  the  small."* 

Of  his  desire  to  encourage  and  assist  unfriended  talent,  or 
anything  that  bore  the  semblance  of  talent,  another  instance 
which  occurred  about  this  time  should  not  be  omitted. 

Travelling  from  town  toward  Beaconsfield  during  the  sum- 
mer, he  overtook  on  the  road  a  person  almost  overcome  with 
heat  and  fatigue,  and  whose  habiliments  having  seen  more 
than  their  due  period  of  service,  hinted  that  their  owner  found 
it  inconvenient  to  provide  any  other  mode  of  conveyance  than 
what  nature  had  given  him.  Mr.  Burke  believing  he  saw 
something  of  character  in  his  countenance  or  in  his  answers 
when  adaressed,  offered  him  (no  uncommon  thing  to  occa- 
sional travellers  of  not  absolutely  disreputable  appearance) 
a  ride  in  his  carriage  as  far  as  their  way  lay  together.  The 
pedestrian  proved  to  be  a  poor  artist — or  would-be  artist ; 
for  having  been  brought  up  to  another  calling,  he  had  but 
lately  intruded  into  the  regions  of  taste,  and  had  met  with 
an  indifferent  reception.  Specimens  of  his  abilities  he  car- 
ried with  him.  These  the  orator  examined ;  and  finding 
some  germ  of  talent  that  might  in  time  become  respectable, 
thoue^h  not  at  all  great,  he  carried  him  to  Beaconsfield  for  a 
few  cbys,  and  then  dismissed  him  with  a  little  money  and 
much  good  advice,  "  to  study  hard  and  work  diliG;ently,  for 
those  alone  constituted  the  foundations  of  aU  excellence  and 
success."  This  new  acquaintance,  however,  having  too  good 
an  opinion  of  himself  to  believe  that  so  much  work  was 
necessary,  or  perhaps  conceiving  how  much  easier  it  was 
to  live  by  the  liberality  of  a  patron  than  by  mere  industry, 
became  troublesome  in  his  applications  for  pecuniary  assist- 
ance. This  Mr.  Burke  plauuy  told  him  it  was  not  in  his 
power  to  give  to  any  extent ;  but  if  determined  to  be  indus- 
trious, he  woiild  by  his  influence  among  the  chief  artists  in 
London  take  care  to  ensure  him  constant    employment. 

*  CoauBimioated  by  Lord  Crewe  to  Mr.  Havilaod  Burke. 
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He  also  wrote  him  two  letters  of  advice — one  of  them  I  am 
informed  veiy  excellent—for  though  promised  I  have  not  vet 
seen  it.  A  second  now  lies  before  me  intimating;  some  further 
%id,  and  marked  by  that  practical  good  sense  tor  the  regula- 
tion of  conduct  in  which  he  never  seems  to  make  a  mistake. 
The  poor  man  turned  out  so  deficient  in  that  quality  as  to  be 
a  believer  in  the  "  Prophet  **  Brothers. 

During  1786-87-88  his  private  correspondence  was  not 
extensive.  On  the  impeacnment  some  earnest  discussion 
took  place  with  Mr.  Dundas  on  the  vote  which  deprived 
him  of  the  aid  of  Mr.  Francis  as  one  of  the  managers.  He 
asks  for  it  pressingly  as  a  personal  fiivour  as  well  as  injustice 
to  the  cauBl.  "  bT^  good  (liUle  <»  I  may  be  enticed  to  your 
and  Mr.  Pitt's  regard)  to  reflect  on  my  condition,  with  a 
load  upon  my  shoulders  the  weight  of  which  few  can  con- 
ceive, and  which  no  description  can  exaggerate."  The  re- 
fusal threw  all  the  additional  labour  previously  assigned  to 
Francis  upon  himself.  A  dispute  likewise  with  one  of  his 
neighbours  on  boundary  rightis,  produced  some  uneasiness, 
which  however  terminated  in  his  favour  by  the  verdict  of  a 
jury.  And  immediately  afterwards  as  if  to  make  amends 
for  this  unexpected  annoyance  or  the  difficulties  created  by 
it,  came  a  very  handsome  gift — one  of  the  most  unmistakeable 
proofs  of  re^rd — from  his  old  friend,  Dr.  Brocklesby,  in  a 
note  from  Norfolk-street,  July  2nd,  1788 — "  My  very  dear 
friend, — My  veneration  of  your  public  conduct  for  many 
years  past,  and  my  real  affection  for  your  private  virtues  and 
transcendent  worth,  made  me  yesterday  take  a  liberty^  with 
you  in  a  moment's  conversation  at  my  house  to  make  you 
an  instant  present  of  one  thousand  pounds,  which  for  years 
past,  by  will,  I  had  destined  as  a  testimonv  of  my  regard  on 
my  decease."  And  adds  that  he  is  **  rich  enough  to  spare 
to  virtue  what  others  waste  in  vice."  Burke  did  not  reply 
for  a  fortnight,  but  then  accepted  it  on  the  assurance  that 
it  did  not  trench  on  the  claims  of  others,  and  that  it  might 
remain  as  a  debt  at  thejpleasure  of  the  donor. 

Toward  the  end  of  October  1788  the  melancholy  illness 

of  the  king  withdrew  public  attention  from  all  other  subjecca 

to  the  consequent  proceedings  in  Parliament,  in  which  Mr. 

Burke,  who  it  might  be  thought  had  found  enough  to  do  in 

le  complicated  ^bours  of  the  impeachment,  was  destined 

>  take  part.    It  is  more  than  doubtful  whether  at  the  com* 
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mencement  this  was  auite  congenial  to  his  wishes.  But  the 
absence  from  England  at  first,  and  subsequent  illness  of  Mr. 
Fox,  threw  the  labouring  oar  upon  him ;  and  a  sense  of 
party  necessity,  joined  to  the  conviction  of  the  Heir  Appa- 
rent being  treated  with  injustice  by  the  Ministry,  urged  nim 
to  wield  it  with  perhaps  less  than  usual  moderation  of  temper. 
Personal  &Tour  or  aggrandizement  he  had  no  reaAon  to  expect. 
Above  nine  weeks  of  the  emergency  had  elapsed  when  he 
pointedly  declared  in  the  House  of  Commons  (22nd  Decem- 
Der) — and  the  omission  was  then  well  known  in  the  political 
world  though  remedied  soon  afterward,— that  he  knew  as 
little  of  the  interior  of  Carlton  House  as  he  did  of  Buckingham 
House.  This  did  not  in  the  least  abate  the  zeal  of  his 
exertions. 

A  minute  detail  of  these  labours,  as  they  may  be  found  in 
all  publications  whether  of  biography  or  history  connected 
with  this  period,  is  not  necessary  to  be  given  here.  It  may 
be  sufficient  to  say  they  comprised  nearly  all  that  argument, 
wit,  constitutional  knowledge,  and  sarcastic  ridiciile,  could 
urge ;  and  were  zealously  continued  in  almost  every  debate 
on  the  subject  for  about  two  months.  He  contended  for  the 
exelwtive  right  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  the  Eegency  in 
opposition  to  Mr.  Pitt,  who  maintained  that  any  other  person 
approved  hj  Parliament  had  an  equal  right  to  it.  He  stre- 
nuously resisted  the  two  chief  resolutions  moved  by  him, — 
that  it  was  the  express  duty  of  the  two  houses  to  provide  a 
Begency  in  case  of  interruption  to  the  royal  authority — and 
that  they  alone  should  determine  on  the  means  to  give  the 
royal  assent  to  the  bill  constituting  such  a  Begency.  It 
appears,  however,  that  in  this  difficult  and  delicate  emergency 
he  was  less  consulted  than  on  previous  occasions  by  the 
party,  his  views  being  somewhat  different  from  theirs,  and 
urged  with  more  earnestness.  He  was  not  summoned  to 
Carlton  House  till  early  in  February  1789. 

The  bill  itself  introcmced  as  it  was  with  so  many  restric- 
tions, he  stigmatised  as  derogatory  to  the  Prince,  who  was 
left  to  exercise  all  the  invidious  duties  of  ^vemment  without 
its  power  to  encourage  or  reward  merit.  He  debated  it 
clause  by  clause  with  unabated  spirit  till  toward  the  end  of 
February  when  the  happ;^  recovery  of  the  Sovereign  at 
length  put  an  end  to  the  oickerings  and  personidities  on  all 
produced  by  this  contention.    The  usual  and  indeed 
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uncommon  diligence  with  which  he  sought  for  informatioii 
on  all  topics  of  interest  may  be  conceiyed  from  what  took 
place  on  this  occasion.  Besides  ransacking  our  history  for 
precedents  or  points  of  coincidence,  he  examined  all  the 
medical  books  treating  of  the  disease,  visited  seyeral  recep- 
tacles for  persons  so  afflicted  in  order  more  thoroughly  to 
trace  its  general  progress  and  results,  and  was  in  constant 
attendance  during  the  examinations  of  the  physiciAns. 
Neither  was  his  pen  less  exercised  upon  this  occasion  than 
any  other  of  his  powers ;  and  credit  has  been  given  to  it 
though  perhaps  untruly,  for  a  variety  of  short  pieces  pub- 
lished in  the  newspapers  of  the  day.  These  however  were 
inferior  missiles  compared  with  another  production  which 
from  the  quarter  whence  it  nominally  emanated,  the  im- 
portant pohtical  sentiments  it  contained,  the  style  in  which 
they  were  conveyed,  and  the  celebrity  which  the  paper  not 
only  acquired  at  the  moment  but  has  ever  since  retained, 
claimed  an  importance  which  it  was  suspected  could  only  be 
given  to  it  by  the  same  gifted  penman. 

On  the  8dth  December  1788,  Mr.  Pitt  addressed  a  letter 
to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  specifying  in  detail  the  restrictions 
to  be  imposed  upon  him  in  the  office  of  Begent..  The  reply, 
which  necessarily  would  meet  the  public  eye,  required  in  its 
composition  no  ordinary  share  of  skill,  discretion,  and  sound 
constitutional  knowledge  ;  for  while  the  Prince  could  not 
but  express  displeasure  at  the  ungenerous  suspicions  insinu- 
ated against  his  future  conduct,  considerable  reserve  became 
necessary  in  touching  upon  every  other  part  of  the  question, 
so  as  not  to  commit  nimself  or  ms  political  friends  with  Par- 
liament, with  the  public,  with  the  Queen,  or  with  his  Majesty 
in  caso  of  his  recovery.  For  the  execution  of  this  delicate 
duty  the  eyes  of  the  party  directly  turned  upon  Burke.  In 
his  hands  while  it  would  be  sure  to  acquire  the  requisite 
vigour,  information,  and  address  necessary  for  the  occasion, 
the  heat  which  occasionally  attended  him  in  debate  was 
known  to  be  wholly  discarded  from  his  compositions  in  the 
closet.  This  paper  though  little  time  was  given  him  for  de- 
liberating on  the  matter,  fully  confirmed  their  anticipations. 
Indeed  it  is  almost  surprising  how  readily  and  completely  he 
Quits  in  a  moment  the  warmth  of  the  partizan  for  the 
dignity  of  the  Prince  ;  which  combined  with  the  known  fact 
so  recently  proclaimed  by  himself  of  being  little  familiar  with 
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the  interior  of  Carlton  House,  have  given  birth  to  doubts 
whether  he  was  really  the  author  of  the  piece ;  but  of  this  fact 
the  rough  draught  being  found  among  his  papers,  there  is 
pow  no  question.  A  few  trifling  alterations  said  to  be  made 
in  his  outline  of  it  were  emphatically  pronounced  at  the  time 
to  be  not  for  the  better. 

The  je^ousy  and  displeasure  instilled  into  the  mind  of  the 
Queen  towara  her  son  were  not  among  the  least  proofs  of 
the  sinister  arts  used  upon  this  occasion.  Of  some  of  his 
Koyal  Highness' s  friends  and  advisers,  particularly  the  heads 
of  opposition,  still  worse  opinions  were  formed.  Mr.  Burke 
»bout  this  time  used  to  say  that  some  pains  had  been  more 
than  once  taken  though  without  any  provocation  on  his  part, 
to  cause  him  to  stand  ill  with  her  Majesty ;  in  the  first  in- 
stance on  occasion  of  the  economical  reform  bill ;  in  the 
second  by  the  impeachment  of  Hastiags  whom  she  thought 
well  of  and  was  oeUeved  to  support ;  in  the  third  by  the 
parliamentary  proceedings  on  the  present  question.  An  in- 
stance of  the  paltry  though  perhaps  not  unsuccessful  arts 
made  use  of  at  the  former  penod  to  his  disadvantage 
came  to  his  knowledge  soon  after  it  occurred,  and  was  men- 
tioned in  conversation  with  some  familiar  friends  as  an  exem- 
plification of  a  strong  phrase  of  his  own  for  which  he  had  been 
sometimes  taken  to  task,  "  the  low  pimping  politics  of  a 
court."  Her  Majesty  it  seems  had  been  accustomed  to  use 
a  lemon  every  morning  for  purposes  of  the  toilet,  but  im- 
mediately after  the  passing;  of  the  reform  bill  in  1782,  found 
regularly  half  a  lemon  substituted  for  a  whole  one.  Upon 
inquiring  into  the  cause  she  was  informed  it  arose  from  the 
operation  of  Mr.  Burke's  bill,  which  under  the  plea  of 
economy  was  intended  to  diminish  or  to  deprive  her  aud 
those  about  her  of  all  their  little  comforts  and  conveniencies. 
"And  however  contemptible  the  shafts,*'  said  he,  'levelled 
la  this  and  other  similar  methods,  I  found  they  were  not 
without  their  venom." 

In  the  abuse  poured  out  upon  him  during  the  discussions 
on  the  Begency,  it  was  said  that  he  displayed  a  kind  of  in- 
difference or  indelicacy  to  the  unhappy  condition  in  which 
his  Majesty  was  placed ;  a  charge  which  his  general  and  in- 
deed extreme  humanity  upon  all  occasions,  and  a  fair  inter- 
pretation of  his  expressions  such  as  every  debater  solicits 
from  his  hearers,  sumciently  refute.    It  is  v^ell  Vnown  that 
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from  &  certuD  infirmity  of  temper  be  felt  too  wannly  upon 
all  public  topics ;  tbat  be  gave  vent  to  iiia  feelings  too  freely ; 
ana  committed  upon  tbii  as  upon  otber  occasions  in  his  li£i 
tbe  fault  of  being  too  unreserved  with  tbe  public  at  target 
whicb  as  esperience  bas  frequently  proved,  treats  tbose 
statesmen  with  tbe  least  cousideration  wbo  exhibit  towards 
it  the  real  emotions  the;  experience.  Concealment  and 
art  though  considered  the  vices  of  a  high  public  character 
seem  almost  necessary  to  his  position  in  order  to  enjoy  tbe 
favour  of  those  whom  he  serves.  In  debate  Burke's  warmth 
was  sufficiently  punisbed  on  tbis  occasion  byunjust  inainuv 
tions  in  the  House,  by  abundant  abuse  in  the  newspapers, 
and  by  cries  of  order/  frequently  repeated  in  debate. 

Pouticiana  militant  commonly  make  the  greatest  excoses 
for  each  other ;  and  there  were  many  apologies  for  his  warmth 
in  the  undoubted  and  admitted  manceuvriog  of  Ministry 
which  would  have  enabled  them  to  jockey  his  friends  out  of 
the  useful  exercise  of  power  had  it  been  acquired.  So  like- 
wise in  the  artful  concealment  of  the  design  till  the  middle  of 
December  when  it  was  ripe  for  execution  ;  in  the  mesDS 
made  use  of  to  instil  ungenerous  suspicions  of  her  children 
into  tbe  mind  of  the  Queen  ;  in  the  anomalous  principle  of 
an  elective  regency  in  an  hereditaiy  monarchy ;  in  the  fraud 
and  fiction  as  he  strongly  termed  it  of  making  the  Great 
Seal,  a  thing  of  wax  and  copper,  a  substitute  for  a  King, 
when  a  living,  lawful,  intelligent  beir  was  at  hand  ;  in  the 
number  and  nature  of  the  restrictions  imposed  ;  in  the  can< 
flicting  opinions  of  the  physicians.  No  one  understood  the 
necessity  for  such  allowances,  or  acted  more  fairly  upon  them 
than  Mr.  Pitt :  for  though  keenly  sensitive  to  the  sarcasms 
of  his  opponent,  particularly  wben  taunted  with  being  a  com- 
petitor for  the  Begency  with  the  Prince,  and  to  which  be  re- 
plied by  an  ungenerous  accusation  that  Mr.  Burke  did  not 
wish  t  He  King  to  recover,  the  occasion  had  no  sooner  ceased 
than  it  vrae  foreotten  on  the  part  of  both ;  both  probably 
feeling  that  had  their  situations  as  to  poner  been  reversed, 
their  conduct  might  not  have  materially  differed. 

The  emergency  to  any  Minister  was  new  and  difficult,  but 

the  characteristic  dexterity  of  Mr.  Ktt,  and  the  democratical 

view  which  the  preservation,  or  speedy  resumption  of  power 

"■ndered  it  expedient  for  him  to  take,  tickled  the  popular  feel' 

intoapprovslofalltbatbedid.  Itwaiinomorethaiinatn* 
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nd  that  he  should  wish  to  retain  the  important  station  he  then 
held ;  and  it  is  equally  certain  that  haa  Jie  thought  there  waa 
the  most  distant  hope  of  retaining  it  under  the  Beeent,  the 
rostrictions  upon  the  latter  would  not  have  been  imposed. 
Few  of  an^  party  can  possibly  doubt  this.  The  justice 
of  the  restnctions  was  therefore,  to  say  the  least,  question* 
able ;  and  cast  a  suspicion  where  no  suspicion  ought  fairly  to 
have  fallen. 

Whatever  be  the  opinion  of  the  Minister's  public  measures^ 
or  the  purity  of  his  motives,  his  private  conduct  was  manly ; 
too  unceremonious  perhaps,  too  lofty,  too  unbending  towards 
the  heir  to  the  throne  to  be  consistent  with  the  deference 
due  to  his  high  station  in  the  state,  though  he  disclaimed  the 
slightest  intentional  disrespect.  The  Chancellor  displayed 
more  art  on  this  occasion  and  infinitely  more  pliancy.  Bough 
and  knotted  in  character  only  when  his  official  existence  was 
not  in  danger,  he  on  this  occasion  exhibited  more  of  the 
willow  than  the  oak  in  his  composition,  oscillating  between 
the  contending  interests  with  a  degree  of  elasticity  of  which 
he  was  previously  not  thought  capable,  and  which  in  the 
eyes  of  near  observers  did  not  tend  to  exalt  his  character. 
It  is  well  known  he  was  negociating  at  Carlton  House  for 
the  preservation  of  his  office  nearly  up  to  the  moment  that 
the  recovery  of  the  king  became  probable.  Mr.  Burke 
necessarily  aware  of  this,  assailed  him  with  several  sarcasms, 
particularly  on  hearing  of  a  burst  of  the  pathetic  accompa- 
nied by  tears  from  him  in  the  House  of  Lords,  in  allusion  to 
the  afficting  condition  of  his  Majesty,  when  he  said,  '*  When 
I  forget  his  Majesty's  favours,  may  God  forget  me  I*'  "The 
theatrical  tears  then  shed,"  he  said,  "  were  not  the  tears  of 
patriots  for  dying  laws,  but  of  Lords  for  their  expiring 
places ;  the  iron  tears  which  flowed  down  Pluto's  cheek 
rather  resembled  the  dismal  bubbling  of  the  Styx  than  the 
gentle  murmiuring  streams  of  Aganippe ;  in  fact,  they  were 
tears  for  his  Majesty's  bread,  and  those  who  shed  them 
would  stick  by  the  King's  loaf  as  long  as  a  single  cut  of  it 
remained,  while  even  a  crust  of  it  held  together."  During 
the  progress  of  this  business,  the  correspondence  of  Mr. 
Burke  with  Lord  Charlemont,  who  took  the  lead  in  tbo 
Irish  House  of  Lords  and  formed  one  of  the  deputation 
bearing  its  Address  to  the  Pnnce,  was  frequent  and  confi« 
dentiaf  ;  he  being  indeed  the  main  channel  used  for  the  com- 
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mimicaHon   of  public  opinion  of  Ireland,  between  that 
nobleman  and  his  Bojal  Highness.     Of  the  latter,  with 
whom  he  had  now  enjoyed  several  confidential  interviews,  he 
spoke  highly  in  a  letter  to  his  Lordship  of  April  4th  1789. 
Though  most  persons  thought  his  exertions  on  this  question 
sufficiently  active,  he  did  not  seem  to  bave  the  same  opinion 
of  them  himself.    "  My  time  of  life,*'  said  he,  writing  to  the 
same  nobleman,  July  10th,  on  this  and  other  matters^  ''  the 
length  of  my  service,  and  the  temper  of  the  public,  rendered 
it  very  unfit  for  me  to  exert  myself  in  the  common  routine 
of  Op^sition."    Yet  he  had  exerted  himself  on  several 
topics  m  Parliament  with  great  zeal,  in  addition  to  the  un- 
ceasing slavery  of  the  impeachment  in  Westminster  Hall. 
With  Mr.  Fox,  though  without  expressly  naming  him,  he 
was  evidently  dissatisfied  on  the  Begency  question,  and  also 
with  others  of  his  coadjutors.    AUusions  to  these  and  to 
continued  ill  success  in  the  pursuit  of  public  objects,  occur  in 
other  passages  of  the  same  letter.    He  had  lost  some  ground 
in  general  opinion  by  the  tone  of  the  late  discussions  on  a 
delicate  question.    Warmth  of  temperament  sometimes  over* 
powered  prudential  consideralions ;  and  on  two  or  three 
occasions  ne  was  interrupted  for  undue  heat  or  severe  in- 
vectives against  the  supporters  of  Ministry.     His  speeches 
on  this  subject  were  more  than  a  dozen  in  number. 
•    The  trial  of  Mr.  Hastings  had  with  him  however  lost  none 
of  its  interest ;  for  the  spirit  of  an  animated  apostrophe  which 
he  had  addressed  to  a  friend  on  meeting  him  in  the  street  the 
day  after  the  impeachment  waa  first  voted,  in  allusion  to 
that  and  other  public  events  of  the  moment,  seemed  still  to 
actuate  him.     "What  a  proud  day,"  he  exclaimed,  "for 
England !  —What  a  glorious  prospect ! — Her  justice  extend- 
ing to    /Lsia — her  humanity  to    Africa — her  friendship  to 
America — and  her  faith  and  good  will  to  all  Europe !"     A 
bold  though  indirect  attempt  was  now  made  to  detach  him 
from  the  pursuit  of  an  object  upon  which  so  much  talent 
and  almost  incredible  labour  and  perseverance  had  already 
been  expended.  Having  incidentally  stated  before  the  House 
of  Lords  that  Mr.  Hastings  had  murdered  Nundcomar  by 
the  hands  of  Sir  Elijah  Impey,  the  former  caused  a  petition 
to  be  presented  to  the  Commons  by  his  agent  Major  Scott» 
complaining  of  the  words  as  irrelevant  to  the  matter  at  issue, 
and  calculated  to  prejudice  him  in  the  opinion  of  liis  judges 
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Mr.  Burke  replied  tlutt  they  were  not  irre.evant  for  in 
urging  a  charge  of  pecuniary  corruption  against  the  culprit, 
it  was  to  be  expected  he  would  not  let  slip  the  opportunity 
of  TiRTniTig  the  agent  by  whom  the  bribe  was  conveyed  (irom 
Munny  Segum)  and  the  means  by  which  such  agent  was 
afterwards  got  rid  of  when  he  had  threatened  to  become  an 
accuser.  On  the  same  subject  he  also  addressed  a  long  letter 
to  Mr.  Montague,  who  read  it  to  the  House. 

Discussions  on  this  matter  took  place  in  the  Commons  on 
the  27th  and  30th  of  April,  and  1st  and  4th  of  May,  wheif 
on  the  latter  day  the  Marquis  of  Graham  moved  that  the 
words  complained  of  '^  ought  not  to  have  been  spoken," 
which  was  carried  by  a  considerable  majority.  Mr.  Bouverie 
immediately  moved,  ''Thai  the  thanks  of  this  House  be 
given  to  the  right  honourable  Edmund  Burke  and  the  rest 
of  the  managers  for  their  exertions  and  assiduity  in  the  pro- 
flecution  of  the  impeachment  against  Warren  Hastings,  Esq., 
and  that  they  be  desired  to  persevere  in  the  same.  This 
being  objected  to  by  the  Master  of  the  Bolls  as  premature, 
the  previous  question  was  moved  by  him  and  carried.  The 
result  of  these  votes  gave  offence  to  the  committee  of  manar 
gers.  Two  several  meetings  were  held,  one  the  same  even- 
mg,  the  other  the  following  morning,  to  consider  of  the 
propriety  of  surrendering  at  once  a  laborious  duty  in  the 
performance  of  which  they  were  thus  coldly  supported ;  but 
after  some  discussion  it  was  resolved  to  proceed.  To  this 
result  Mr.  Burke,  as  may  be  supposed,  mainly  contributed. 
Prom  the  first  presentation  of  Mr.  Hastings's  petition,  coun- 
tenanced as  it  obviously  was  by  Ministry,  he  entertained 
Bospicion  of  a  design  indirectly  to  interrupt  or  wholly  get 
rid  of  a  proceeding  never  agreeable,  as  he  was  well  aware,  to 
the  highest  authority  in  the  kingdom,  by  exciting  disgust  in 
the  minds  of  those  appointed  to  carry  it  on.  Tins  and  other 
stratagems,  as  had  been  foreseen  by  himself  years  before,  be 
determined  should  not  take  effect  with  him  ;  and  to  intimate 
bis  resolution  more  generally  that  nothing  short  of  a  formal 
▼ote  of  the  House  to  remove  him  should  slacken  his  exertions^ 
the  letter  to  Mr.  Montague  had  been  written. 

He  took  credit  for  perseverance  on  this  occasion.  Alluding 
to  it  two  years  afterward  in  conversation  with  Sir  Joshua 
Beynolds  and  Wilkes,  he  said,  **  the  most  brilliant  day  of 
my  life,  and  that  which  I  would  most  wish  to  live  ovei 
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again,  was  the  daj  I  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of 
Lords  with  the  censure  oi  the  Commons  in  my  hand.  I  had 
but  an  hour  to  prepare  myself;  the  resolution  of  the  other 
managers  to  proceed  in  the  business  haying  only  just  been 
taken.  Mr.  ¥oz  strongly  urged  me  to  relinquish  tne  prose- 
cution at  that  time — Mr.  Pitt  as  anxiously  hoped  I  should ; 
but  had  there  been  no  higher  motive,  no  mom  principle  at 
work  to  induce  me  to  persevere,  the  disgrace  of  such  a 
retreat  on  account  of  such  a  provocation  and  the  weakness  of 
mind  it  would  have  indicated,  must  have  proved  fatal  to  any 
public  character." 

Mr.  Sheridan,  as  may  be  supposed  from  his  more  careless 
habits  was  occasionally  remiss  in  attendance  upon  the  meet- 
ings of  the  managers ;  and  a  note  from  Burke  to  his  lady  is 
extant  as  a  refresher  to  his  memoir  on  one  of  these  occa- 
aions.  Another,  addressed  to  himself,  iterates  something  of 
the  same  design  of  pushing  forward  his  idler  colleague  to  the 
assiduous  performance  of  an  important  public  duty,  as  there 
is  direct  allusion  to  some  breach  of  previous  engagement. 

^  You  have  only  to  wish  to  be  excused  to  succeed  in  your 
wishes ;  for  indeed  he  must  be  a  great  enemy  to  himself  who 
can  consent,  on  account  of  a  momentary  ill-humour,  to  keep 
himself  at  a  distance  firom  you. 

**  Well,  all  will  turn  out  right, — and  half  of  you,  or  a 
quarter,  is  worth  five  other  men.  I  think  that  this  cause, 
which  was  originally  yours,  will  be  reco^ized  by  you,  and 
that  you  will  again  possess  yourself  oi  it.  The  owner's 
mark  is  on  it,  and  all  our  clocking  and  cropping  cannot 
hinder  its  being  known  and  cherished  by  its  original  master. 
My  most  humble  respects  to  Mrs.  Sheridan.  I  am  happy  to 
find  that  she  takes  in  good  part  the  liberty  I  presumed  to 
take  with  her.  Grey  has  done  much,  and  will  do  every- 
thing. It  is  a  pity  that  he  is  not  always  toned  to  the  fiill 
extent  of  his  talents. 

**  I  feel  a  little  sickish  at  the  approaching  day.  I  have 
read  much — too  much  perhaps^  and  in  truth  am  but  Doorly 
prepared.    Many  things  too  nave  broken  in  upon  me. 

weat  as  the  offences  of  Hastings  appeared  to  inquiring 

public  men,  incessant  pains  had  been  taken  to  represent  him 

the  victim  of  whim,  or  personal  resentment,  or  mistake,  or 

T)ersecution,  or  anything  else  that  suited  the  immediate 

■irpoee  of  his  agents.    These  representations  had  extensive 
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effect  amonff  tbe  less  informed  dass  of  politidans,  more 
efipeciallj  of  the  softer  and  more  sensitive  sex ;  so  that  Burke 
sometimes  found  himself  in  indifferent  odour  with  a  few 
former  veir  staimch  admirers.  Even  Miss  Bumej  could  not 
view  her  mend  as  before.  Windsor  opinions  had  thrown  a 
halo  of  innocence  around  the  alleged  culprit;  and  now 
installed  in  the  domestic  retinue  of  the  Queen,  how  was  it 
possible  for  her  not  to  take  the  hue  or  fashion  of  the  place  P 
She  attended  the  opening  of  the  trial  and  describes  her 
impressions:—*'!  shuddered  and  drew  involuntarily  back« 
when  as  the  doors  were  fluns;  open*  I  saw  Mr.  Burke  as 
head  of  the  Committee,  make  his  solemn  entry.  He  held  a 
scroll  in  his  hand  and  walked  alone,  his  brow  knit  with  cor- 
roding care  and  deep  labouring  thought — a  brow  how 
different  to  tliat  which  had  proved  so  alluring  to  my  warmest 
admiration  when  first  I  met  him ! — So  highly  as  he  had  been 
my  £ivourite,  so  captivating  as  I  had  found  his  manners 
and  conversation  in  our  first  acquaintance,  and  so  much  as  I 
had  owed  to  his  seal  and  kindness  to  me  and  my  affairs  in 
their  progress !  How  did  I  grieve  to  behold  him  now  the 
cruel  persecutor— such  to  me  he  appeared— of  an  injured 
and  innocent  man  !'* 

She  was  present  on  the  second  day  of  his  address — *'  All 
I  had  heard  of  his  eloquence,  and  all  I  had  conceived  of  his 
ereat  abilities  was  more  than  answered  by  his  performance. 
Nervous,  clear,  and  striking  was  almost  all  that  he  uttered. 
*  *  *  When  he  narrated,  he  was  easy,  flowing,  and 
natural ;  when  he  declaimed,  energetic,  warm,  and  brilliant. 
The  sentiments  he  interspersed  were  as  nobly  conceived  as 
they  were  highly  coloured ;  his  satire  had  a  poignancy  of 
wit  that  made  it  as  entertaining  as  it  was  penetrating ;  his 
allusions  and  quotations  apt  and  ingenious.*'  ^ut  adds  that  he 
was  discursive  and  fanciful,  though  no  miscellaneous  hearer 
could  venture  to  find  fault.  On  the  third  attendance,  Mr. 
Windham  told  her — **  And  Burke — you  should  have  heard  the 
conclusion  of  Burke's  speech ;  'twas  the  noblest  ever  uttered 
by  man" — "  So  I  have  been  told."— She  compares  him  at  this 
time  with  another  great  orator  to.  the  disadvantage  of  the 
latter ;  and  we  must  take  the  judgment  of  a  lady  as  good 
evidence  in  regard  to  oratorical  manner.  **  Mr.  ^oz  spoke 
five  hours,  and  with  a  violence  that  did  not  make  one  forget 
what  I  had  heard  of  his  being  in  a  fiiry*    I  shall  only  say  • 
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word  of  the  speakers  as  far  as  relates  to  mj  own  feelings  *  *  * 
i  adhere  to  Mr.  Burke,  whose  oratorical  powers  appeared  to 
me  far  more  gentlemanlike,  scholarlike,  and  fraught  with 
true  genius  than  those  of  Mr.  Fox."  Subsequently  she  adds 
that  Burke*s  violence  might  be  excused  as  no  one  could  doubt 
his  being  in  earnest ;  but  Fox's  violence  seemed  to  be  put  on 
for  the  occasion. 

After  the  Regency  question  she  could  not  as  may  be  sup- 
posed from  her  associations  look  upon  him  with  mucli  favour ; 
sometimes  turning  away  in  dislike ;  sometimes  confessing  to  a 
burst  of  the  old  feeling  of  admiration.   A  day  in  Westminster 
Hall  in  1790  is  spoken  of  as  heavy — "  Mr.   Anstruther 
weighing  it  down ;  and  Mr.  Burke  speaking  from  time  to  time 
and  lighting  it  up.     O  were  his  purpose  worthy  of  his  talents 
^what  an  effect  would  his  oratory  produce!"     Looking  at 
him  in  the  Manager's  box  we  liave  the  exclamation  from 
her — "  Poor  Mr.  Burke ! — so  near  to  being  wholly  right, 
while  yet  wholly  wrong!"     And  noticing  Mr.  Windham's 
regard  says — "  His  affection  for  him  seems  to  amount  to 
fondness.     This  is  not  for  me  to  wonder  at.     Who  was 
so  captivated  as  myself  by  that  extraordinary  man  till  he 
would  no  longer  suner  me  to  reverence  the  talents  I  must 
still  even  admire?"     The  distaste  of  the  ladies  to  their 
former  love  had   become    infectious.     Hastings   and   the 
Ee&;ency  had  alienated  even  Mrs.  Montagu.     But,  if  we 
look  forward  from  this,  and  anticipate  time  by  a  year  when 
he  had  set  Europe  in  agitation  by  ms  work  on  the  French 
Bevolution,  it  wHi  be  found  that  they  eventually  returned  to 
their  allegiance  to  this  great  captivator  of  men  and  women; 
and  could  even  doubt  whether  he  who  seemed  so  incon- 
sistent or  mistaken  in  parts,  was  not  right  upon  the  whole. 

A  measure  now  in  active  progress  not  less  dear  to  his  reasoii 
than  his  feelings  was  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  for  which 
was  pronounced  (May  12th)  an  animated  and  argumentative 
appeal.  '*  He  thought  the  House,  the  nation,  and  all  Europe 
under  very  great  and  serious  obligations  to  the  honourable 
gentleman  (Mr.  Wilberforce)  for  having  brought  the  sub*- 
ject  forward  in  a  manner  the  most  masterly,  impressive,  and 
eloquent.  A  trade  begun  with  savage  war,  prosecuted  with 
unheard-of-cruelty,  continued  during  the  mid-passage  with 
^'he  most  loathsome  imprisonment,  and  ending  in  perpetual 
zile  and  unremitted  slavery,  was  a  trade  so  horrid  in  all  iti 
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circumstances  that  it  was  impossible  a  single  satisfactory 
argument  could  be  adduced  in  its  fiivour." 

To  this  subiect  it  will  be  remembered  he  had  directed  his 
mind,  when  tne  sufferings  of  the  Negro  commanded  little 
attention  elsewhere;  and  now  that  public  sjmpathj  was 
roused,  a  man  of  his  sensitive  temperament  would  not  fail  to 
be  in  the  first  rank  of  abolitionists.    With   its  leading 
champion  in  Parliament,  he  was  on  friendly,  though  not  per- 
haps very  intimate  terms.     Opposed  in  political  attachments, 
cxicasional  assaults  in  the  war  of  words  came  firom  either ;  but 
this  occasioned  no  coolness,  and  he  readily  accepted  Wilber- 
force's    invitations   to  those   quiet    dinners  given   to  his 
friends  during  the  Session.     About  this  time  the  latter 
writes  in  his  Diary — "Burke,  Sir  G.  Elliot,  Sir  Andrew 
St.  John  dined  with  me.    Pirst  not  in  spirits,  but  yet  a 
great  man."     He  recurs  to  the  subject  of  his  intercourse 
with  him  on  several  occasions.     *'  I  had  peculiar  pleasure  in 
his  dinners  with  me  as  an  evidence  of  our  perfect  harmony. 
He  was  a  great  man. — I  never  could  understand  how  ho 
^;rew  to  be  at  one  time  so  neglected.    In  part  undoubtedly 
it  was,  that  like  Mackintosh  afterwards  he  was  above  his 
audience.    He  had  come  late  into  Parliament,  and  had 
had  time  to  lay  in  vast  stores  of  knowledge.    The  field 
from  which  he  drew  his  treasures  was  magnificent.    Like 
the  fiibled  object  of  the  fairy's  fiivours,  whenever  he  opened 
his  mouth  pearls  and  diamonds  dropped  from  him." 

The  criminal  laws  became  another  subiect  for  the  exertion 
of  his  humane  spirit  (May  28th  on  a  bill  for  encouraging 
the  growth  of  roots,  trees,  and  shrubs)  censuring  their 
number  and  severity ;  asserting  the  whole  system  to  be  radi- 
cally defective  and  derogatory  to  a  civilized  country.  Yet 
undue  punishments  were  still  attempted  to  be  multiplied — a 
course  of  legislation  he  had  always  opposed,  ana  should 
continue  to  oppose.  A  revision  of  the  whole  criminal  code 
was  necessary,  for  in  its  present  state  it  was  abominable. 
In  pointing  out  the  necessity  for  a  revision  of  those  laws  as 
wholly  disproportioned  in  severity  of  punishment  to  the 
offences  committed,  he  was  accustomed  to  tell  a  story  indica- 
tive of  the  indifference  with  which  vindictive  enactments  were 
£requently  permitted  to  pass  through  Parliament.  On  an 
evening  when  an  important  discussion  was  expected  to  come 
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on  in  the  House  of  Commons  he  entered  the  smoking-room 
which  contained  many  members  not  usually  in  attendance, 
and  on  inquiring  oi  one  who  looked  disappointed  as  to 
their  presence,  received  for  answer — **  Have  you  not  heard 
then  ?  The  great  debate  is  put  off; — and  I  led  them  doing 
nothing  but  voting  a  few  capital  felonies.'*  On  this  subject 
as  on  many  others,  he  was  in  advance  of  his  time;  and  wo 
can  now  look  back  with  satisfaction  to  his  opinions  which 
have  had  their  influence  on  others,  and  thus  corrected  the 
sanguinary  spirit  of  our  code.  He  alluded  to  it  in  private 
society  even  more  firequently  than  in  public. 

On  the  question  of  the  choice  of  a  Speaker  (June  8th)  he 
supported  his  friend  Sir  G-ilbert  Elliot  against  the  Minister's 
friend  (Mr.  Addington,)  and  in  contrast  to  some  depreciatory 
remarks  of  Mr.  Pitt,  claimed  a  merit  which  has  never 
been  denied  him.  "  Whatever  faults  he  (Mr.  Burke)  might 
have,  he  never  had  attempted  *to  lower  rising  talents  in 
public  esteem.  On  the  contrary,  if  he  ever  had  any  merit, 
it  was  in  hailing  those  superior  talents  whenever  he  had 
discovered  them.  The  blossoming  abilities  of  young  mem- 
bers always  afforded  him  the  highest  satisfaction,  because  it 
struck  him  as  a  renovation  of  the  stock  of  public  talent,  and 
a  pleasing  earnest  of  the  preservation  of  tne  constitution." 
These,  with  some  discussions  respecting  libels  on  the  House^ 
published  in  the  paper  called  the  "World,"  and  several 
matters  of  less  importance,  formed  his  chief  exertions  in 
Parliament  until  its  rising. 


At  the  close  of  this  Session,  a  period  of  parliamentary  as 
well  as  of  general  tranquillity  seemed  at  hand.  No  object 
of  prominent  interest  was  before  the  public.  The  contest 
about  the  Eegency  had  been  set  at  rest  by  the  recovery  of 
the  King.  The  impeachment,  however  freish  in  the  minds  of 
its  conductors,  had  lost  much  of  its  hold  on  public  curiosity. 
He  felt  unwell ;  and  several  acquaintance  beside  Mr.  WiIbca^ 
force  observed  him  to  be  unusually  depressed.  Something  of 
this  feeling  appears  in  the  conclusion  of  his  letter  to  Ix>rd 
Charlemont,  July  10,  1789,  already  quoted— "As  to  the 
politics  of  Ireland  as  I  see  nothing  in  them  very  pleasant, 
I  do  not  wish  to  revive  in  your  mind  what  your  best 
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philosophy  is  required  to  make  tolerable.  Emoy  your 
Marino*  and  your  amiable  and  excellent  family.  These  are 
comfortable  sanctuaries  where  more  extensive  views  of 
society  are  gloomy,  and  unpleasant,  and  unsafe."  Ill  suc- 
cess in  many  of  his  labours  had  no  doubt  fostered  this  spirit 
of  despondency ;  and  a  period  of  apparent  political  inaction 
seemed  at  hand  which  however  agreeable  to  enjoy  for  a 
time,  was  really  alien  to  a  temperament  and  habits  always 
of  the  most  active  description.  But  a  week  had  not  elapsed 
after  this  letter  was  written,  when  the  storming  of  the 
Bastille  in  Paris,  the  defection  of  the  army,  the  lawless 
massacres  of  the  mob,  the  flight  of  many  of  the  nobility  and 
part  of  the  royal  familj,  and  the  entire  dissolution  of  the 
powers  of  government,  seemed  the  consummation  by  open 
outrage  of  the  moral  disorders  which  for  two  or  three  years 
had  pervaded  a  neighbouring  kingdom. 

France,  in  the  eyes  of  an  Englishman,  had  for  centuries 
presented  a  striking  contrast  to  his  own  country,  especially 
in  one  conspicuous  and  leading  point.  Long  her  equal  in 
science,  in  the  arts,  in  letters,  in  war,  abounding  in  men  of 
great  genius  and  attainments  as  well  as  in  correct  and  extended 
views,  and  pre-eminent  in  all  the  amenities  of  polished  life, 
she  was  yet  but  a  savage  in  the  appreciation  of  freedom. 
She  had  acquired  all  things  but  that  alone  which  is  the  most 
valuable  of  all,  and  which  most  ennobles  man  in  his  own 
opinion.  The  light  of  liberty  was  the  only  light  wliich  had 
not  shone  upon  her.  The  spirit  to  acquire  national  freedom 
was  the  only  spirit  in  which  she  had  shown  herself  defi- 
cient. Little  desirous  of  amending  old  despotic  institutions, 
she  had  continued  quietly  to  submit  to  them  for  nearly  two 
centuries  after  England  had  thrown  the  greater  part  com 
pletely  off ;  as  if  example  in  this  most  contagious  of  all 
feelings  and  occurring  even  at  her  doors,  was  fated  to  raise 
neither  imitation  nor  sympathy.  A  portion  of  this  indif- 
ference arose  from  her  overweening  vanity.  Conceited 
beyond  most  nations,  she  despised  whatever  was  not  her 
own ;  and  wrapped  up  in  the  splendours  of  military  glory 
and  absolute  monarchy,  she  not  only  could  not  understand 
the  advantage  of  our  more  popular  form  of  government,  but 

*  A  beautiful  villa  near  Dublin,  commanding*  *Jie  irtele  swetp  of  the 
Vty  and  much  of  the  sttiroundinj;  country. 
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deemed  it  inefficient  to  ber  &vourite  purposes  of  war  and 
aggrandisement.  With  characteristic  self-complacency,  some 
of  her  statesmen  and  all  her  courtiers,  pronounced  it  suited 
only  to  a  people  whose  national  spirit  and  manners  they 
were  pleased  to  say  partook  largely  of  barbarism.  Occa- 
sional consciousness  of  political  degradation  had  indeed  been 
exhibited  by  many  of  her  eminent  men  during  the  preceding 
fifty  years,  but  it  was  partial  and  soon  forgotten.  The 
wheels  of  government  continued  to  roll  on,  clogged  indeed  by 
the  obstructions  which  an  absolute  monarchy  has  a  natural 
tendency  to  engender,  and  might  still  have  continued  to  more, 
however  slowly,  had  not  financial  difficulties  soon  after  the 
close  of  the  American  war,  precipitated  an  event  for  which 
the  government  of  the  country  was  wholly  unprepared. 

To  remedy  these  deficiencies  and  to  restore  public 
credit,  a  selection  from  the  higher  order  of  each  class  of 
persons  in  the  kingdom  was  at  length  assembled,  followed 
Dy  the  convocation  of  her  ancient  legislature,  the  "  States 
General,"  when  by  very  ordinary  efiforts  of  honesty  and  good 
sense,  France  might  have  acquired  all  that  could  be  desired 
in  the  way  of  freedom.  But  the  mass  of  her  people  were 
ignorant ;  the  nobility  and  clergy  bigoted  to  invidious  pri- 
T&eges  and  exemptions ;  the  ties  of  religion  loosened  in  the 
higher  and  middling  classes  by  an  ext^isive  conspiracy  of 
Atheists  and  Deists ;  the  state  of  morals  among  tne  same 
classes,  licentious;  and  when  the  moment  of  difficulty  came^ 
the  King— himself  a  Lot  in  the  midst  of  G-omorrah — ^was 
compelled  to  encounter  a  most  alarming  emergency  sui^ 
rounded  by  few  good  and  by  still  fewer  wise  men. 

The  scenes  that  ensued  cannot  here  be  retraced.  They  are 
painful  to  contemplate,  and  two  or  three  centuries  hence  will 
scarcely  be  believed.  But  the  deliberative  body,  presented 
the  most  fearful  as  well  as  the  most  curious  spectacle  of  all. 
It  is  difficult  even  now  to  tell  whether  knavery  or  folly  predo- 
minated most  in  its  proceedings.  There  were  in  it  no  doubt, 
some  clever,  and  many  good  men ;  but  thev  were  far  out- 
numbered by  the  designing,  the  unprincipled,  the  needy,  the 
ignorant;  b^  dreamers  and  speculative  philosophers  un- 
acquainted with  the  first  elements  of  political  science,  who 
in  attempting  to  carry  their  fanciful  reveries  into  effect^ 
might  be  said  to  have  converted  anarchy  into  a  system, 

^har  took  a  constitution,  in  hand  as  a  savage  would  a  look- 
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ijig-^lass,  or  a  Chinese  puzzle,  which  Tequired  to  be  shaken 
to  pieces  in  order  to  aiscover  the  charm  within.  All  the 
bauuicea  of  the  State  were  overturned,  the  rights  of 
property  infringed,  distinctions  as  old  as  the  foundation 
of  the  kingdom  abrogated.  No  attempt  was  made  to  retain 
such  shattered  elements  of  the  State  as  were  in  themselves 
good — ^no  vrise  design  as  Lord  Bacon  expresses  it,  to  weed, 
to  prune,  and  to  grafb,  rather  than  to  plough  up  and  plant 
all  afresh — ^but  a  seeming  desire  to  drag  up  institutions  by 
the  roots,  to  enjoy  a  species  of  moral  chaos,  to  revel  in  the 
luxury  of  inextricable  confusion  ;  and  so  generally  was  this 
spirit  diffused  that  many  of  the  nobility  and  gentry 
whose  interests  and  even  existence  were  at  stake  by  the 
I  schemes  in  agitation,  became  the  most  forward  instru- 
ments of  their  own  destruction ;  some  from  love  of 
popularity,  but  the  majority  from  utter  want  of  foresight  as 
to  consequences.  Among  the  members  of  the  Assembly, 
might  be  seen  soon  after  its  formation  that  theoretical  perfec- 
tion of  representation  so  much  admired  by  certain  politicians 
praddcaUy  put  to  the  test.  Every  class  of  societjr  almost 
to  the  onai,  was  ransacked  for  deputies.  The  fruits  were 
»  such  as  Bright  be  expected ;  men  without  wisdom,  without 
dignity,  without  property,  without  experience  or  consis- 
I  tencY  of  conduct ;  whose  meetings  had  little  of  the  character 
I  of  aeUberation,  and  whose  deeds  as  the  revolution  pro- 
ceeded, would  but  for  their  atrocity,  have  been  as  laughable 
I  for  folly,  as  they  were  defective  in  judicious  and  honest 
qualities. 

A  curious  inquirer  might  trace  among  certain  of  its 
members  who  worked  their  way  by  follies  or  crimes 
i  into  the  service  of  the  State  during  the  confusion,  a  strange 
'  aversion  toward  their  former  condition  or  attachments. 
1  Noblemen  were  to  be  seen  denouncing  the  order  of  nobility  ^ 
I  ministers  of  a  despotic  monarchy  calling  for  a  republic; 
I  courtiers  denying  the  royal  authoritv ;  priests  voting  religion 
I  an  incumbrance ;  lawyers  overturmn^  all  semblance  of  law 
or  justice ;  philosophers  admitting  of  no  argument  but  the 
guillotine ;  poets  chanting  the  necessity  for  blood ;  painters, 
coolly  catching  the  finishing  touches  of  their  art  in  the 
dying  struggles  of  the  scaffold ;  for  all  these  facts  literally 
occurred.  Below  them,  and  still  more  active  in  the  work 
of  revolutionary  regeneration,  were  tradesmen — ^butchers^ 
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brewers,  bakers  and  others — busilr  occupied  in  thinning  by 
the  guillotine  the  mouths  they  had  contriouted  to  feed;  and 
vchool-masters,  musiciani^  players,  dancing-masters,  exter- 
minating those  orders  of  society  who  had  preyiously  formed 
their  chief  or  only  means  of  support. 

The  people  at  large  were  not  unworthy  of  such  represen- 
tatives, raris  and  much  of  the  country,  became  trans- 
formed into  a  den  of  uncaged  maniacs,  acting  the  most  wild, 
and  horrible  extravagances  such  as  no  country  barbarous  or 
civilized  ever  before  offered ;  equal  even  to  the  murderous 
amusements  of  Ashantee.  Were  not  the  facts  notorious,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  believe  that  human  nature  had  been  so 
desperately  wicked.  The  rights  of  man,  ostentatiously  pro- 
claimed, were  every  day  atrociously  violated ;  religion  defamed 
and  abolished,  to  make  way  for  the  goddess  of  reason;  morality 
derided ;  public  massacres  sanctioned ;  anarchy  legalized ; 
quarter  to  English  prisoners  of  war  disallowed  by  the  public 
vote  of  the  Deputies  of  the  nation ;  proscription  and  olood- 
shed  decreed  to  be  the  duty,  almost  the  recreation  of  ruffians 
in  power ;  even  the  dead  torn  from  their  graves  to  undergo 
revolting  indignities.  All  the  ties  that  bind  men  together 
seemed  to  be  dissolved.  Obligations  had  little  power  to 
conciliate,  or  gratitude  to  bind  the  dependent  to  nis  ben^ 
factor ;  brother  turned  from  brother,  the  son  almost  from 
his  father  wherever  there  appeared  hesitation  in  dooming  to 
destruction  all  who  possessed  wealth,  rank,  or  principle.  For 
about  five  years  Europe  gazed  with  affright  ana  astonishment 
at  this  spectacle,  which  embodying  the  barbarities  of  the 
most  ferocious  of  mankind  within  the  compass  of  a  single 
state,  rendered  its  government  or  rather  its  tyrants  de- 
testable, its  people  infamous,  and  liberty  thus  abused  the 
direst  of  all  curses. 

In  England,  the  first  movements  of  the  Bevolution  were 
hailed  as  the  political  deliverance  of  the  French  nation.  Mr. 
Fox,  Mr. .  Pitt,  and  others  of  eminence,  tendered  it  their 
tribute  of  admiration.  Mr.  Burke  alone  was  more  cautious 
or  more  penetrating.  He  professed  to  admire  the  principle 
as  much  as  any  one ;  but  either  from  that  uncommon  sagacity 
he  had  ever  displayed  on  great  national  questions,  from 
greater  age  and  experience  in  life,  from  better  knowledge  of 
mankind  or  of  French  character,  he  entertained  from  the 
rst  remarkable  misgivings  as  to  its  operation  and  results. 
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Few  things  in  political  history  are  more  interesting  than  to 
trace  the  first  symptoms  of  this  hesitation  to  approve,  what 
all  other  and  even  great  men  thought  it  almost  their  duty 
instantly  and  by  acclamation,  to  admire.  Among  his  first 
sentiments  on  this  topic  communicated  to  correspondents, 
if  not  the  very  first,  was  a  letter  to  Lord  Charlemont,  dated 
9th  of  August,  1789,  about  three  weeks  afber  the  storm- 
ing of  the  Bastille,  in  which  he  opens  his  mind  without 
'reserve : — 

"  As  to  us  here,  our  thoughts  of  every  thing  at  home  are 
suspended  by  our  astonishment  at  the  woudeiful  spectacle 
which  is  exhibited  in  a  neighbouring  and  rival  country. 
What  spectators,  and  what  actors  ?  England  gazing  with 
astonishment  at  a  French  struggle  for  liberty,  and  not 
knowing  whether  to  blame  or  to  applaud.  The  thing. 
indeed,  though  I  thought  I  saw  something  like  it  in  progress 
for  several  years,  has  still  somewhat  in  it  paradoxical  and 
mysterious.  The  spirit  it  is  impossible  not  to  admire ;  but 
the  old  Parisian  rerocity  has  oroken  out  in  a  shocking 
manner.  It  is  true,  that  this  may  be  no  more  than  a  sudden 
explosion ;  if  so,  no  indication  can  be  taken  from  it ;  but  if 
it  should  be  character,  rather  than  accident,  then  that 
people  are  not  fit  for  liberty,  and  must  have  a  strong  hand, 
like  that  of  their  former  masters,  to  coerce  them.  Men 
must  have  a  certain  fund  of  natural  moderation  to  qualify 
them  for  freedom,  else  it  becomes  noxious  to  themselves,  and 
a  perfect  nuisance  to  every  body  else.  What  will  be  the 
event,  it  is  hard,  I  think,  still  to  say.  To  form  a  solid 
constitution  requires  wisdom  as  well  as  spirit ;  and  whether 
the  French  have  wise  heads  among  them,  or  if  they  possess 
such,  whether  they  have  authority  equal  to  their  wisaom,  is 
yet  to  be  seen.  In  the  mean  time,  the  progress  of  this 
whole  affair  is  one  of  the  most  curious  matters  of  specula- 
tion  that  ever  was  exhibited." 

Nothing  can  be  more  unambiguous  and  unreserved,  or 
more  consistent  with  the  active  part  he  afterwards  took, 
than  this  avowal  made  in  the  confidence  of  friendship — ^that 
the  spirit  to  aim  at  liberty  was  praiseworthy,  but  that 
ultimate  approval  by  wise  and  good  men  must  depend  upon 
the  manner  in  which  that  desire  should  be  carried  into  efi^ct. 
The  apprehensions  which  overshadowed  his  mind  are  obvious 
in  this  letter   and  similar  sentiments  were  communicated , 
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both  verbally  and  in  writing  to  other  firienda.  His  jud^- 
ineut  might  be  said  without  a  figure  to  be  suspended  OTcr  it 
like  the  sword  of  Damocles,  and  with  almost  equal  power 
to  destroy. 

In  the  mean  time  with  accustomed  diligence,  no  meant 
were  lefb  untried  of  procuring  information,  desiring  all  bis 
acquaintance  in  Pans  to  transmit  him  whatever  they  oould 
colleot  of  private  or  public  documents  on  either  side.  Among 
his  correspondents  beside  one  or  two  advocates  of  note  and 
other  natives  of  distinction  of  the  reasonable  class  of  well- 
wishers  to  freedom,  were  others,  chiefly  foreigners,  of  a  dif- 
ferent stamp ;  such  as  Christie,  the  noted  Thomas  Paine,  and 
the  equally  notorious  Baron  (otherwise  Anacharsis)  Clootz ; 
the  two  latter  more  especially,  who  in  principle  the 
very  fanatics  n of  revolutionary  republicanism,  were  at  this 
moment  fated  to  supply  unintentionally  on  their  part,  some 
of  the  materials  which  Mr.  Burke,  with  equal  speed  and 
dexterity,  sharpened  into  its  most  powerful  antidotes. 
To  another  correspondent,  M.  de  Menonville,  a  relation  of 
the  Baron  de  Menou  and  a  member  of  the  National  Asaem** 
bly,  who  requested  his  opinion  of  their  affairs  towards  the 
end  of  September  1789,  he  wrote  early  in  the  following 
month,  plainly  exhibiting  the  gradual  development  of  hia 
opinions  and  apprehensions,  as  events  took  a  more  decided 
turn.* 

"  As  you  are  pleased  to  think,  that  your  splendid  flame 
of  liberty  was  first  lighted  up  at  my  fiunt  and  glimmering 
taper,  you  have  a  right  to  call  upon  me  for  my  sentiments 
on  whatever  relates  to  that  subject  *  *  You  may  easily 
believe,  that  I  have  had  my  eyes  turned  with  ^reat  curiosity, 
and  no  small  concernment,  to  the  astonishing  scene  now 
displayed  in  France.  It  has  certainly  given  rise  in  my 
mind  to  many  reflections^  and  to  some  emotions.  These 
are  natural  and  unavoidable ;  but  it  would  ill  become  me  tc 
be  too  ready  in  forming  a  positive  opinion  upon  matters 
transacted  in  a  country,  with  the  correct  political  map  of 

*Some  portion  of  this  ooromunioatioii  but  with  several  variatioiM, 
•ppears  in  a  letter  addressed  to  M.  Dupont,  a  man  of  talents  and  con- 
nexions who  had  visited  him  at  Beaoonsfield  a  year  or  two  before,  and 
is  published  in  the  oorrespondenoe.  But  as  it  is  lon^r  and  more  elaborate, 
we  may  consider  it  an  improved  version  of  hints  first  thrown  oiit  hare  It 
ttotber. 
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which  I  must  be  yery  imperfectly  acquainted.  Things, 
indeed,  have  abeady  happened  so  much  beyond  the  scope 
of  all  speculation,  that  persons  of  infinitely  more  sagacitr 
than  I  haye,  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  any  thing  like  conn* 
dence  in  reasoning  upon  the  operation  of  any  principle,  or 
the  effect  of  any  measure.  It  would  become  me  least  of 
all  to  be  so  confident,  who  ought  at  my  time  of  life  to  haye 
well  learned  the  important  lesson  of  self-distrust— a  lesson 
of  no  small  yalue  in  company  with  the  best  information — 
but  which  alone  can  make  any  sort  of  amends  for  our  not 
haying  learned  other  lessons  so  well  as  it  was  our  business 
to  learn  them.  *  *  You  hope,  Sir,  that  I  think  the 
French  descrying  of  liberty.  I  certainly  do.  I  certainly 
think  that  all  men  who  desire  it,  deserve  it.  It  is  not  the 
reward  of  our  merit,  or  the  acquisition  of  our  industry.  It 
is  our  inheritance.  It  is  the  birth-right  of  our  species.  We 
cannot  forfeit  onr  right  to  it,  but  by  what  forfeits  our  title 
to  the  privileges  of  our  kind,  I  mean  the  abuse  or  oblivion  of 
our  naiionai  faeulties  ;  and  a  ferocious  tndocilityf  which  makes 
us  prompt  to  wrong  and  violence,  destroys  our  social  nature^ 
and  transforms  us  into  something  little  better  than  a  deserip^ 
tion  of  wild  beasts.  To  men  so  degraded,  a  state  of  strong 
restraint  is  a  sort  of  necessary  substitute  for  freedom  ;  since, 
bad  as  it  is,  it  may  deliver  them  in  some  measure  from  the 
worst  of  idl  slavery,  that  is,  the  despotism  of  their  own 
blind  and  brutal  passions.  You  have  kindly  said  that  you 
began  to  love  freedom  from  your  intercourse  with  me. 
Permit  me  then  to  continue  our  conversation,  and  to  tell 
you  what  the  freedom  is  that  I  love.  It  is  not  solitary, 
unconnected,  individual,  selfish  liberty.  It  is  social  freedom. 
It  is  that  state  of  things  in  which  the  liberty  of  no  man,  and 
no  body  of  men,  is  in  a  condition  to  trespass  on  the  liberty  of 
any  person,  or  any  description  of  persons  in  society.^* 

In  a  second  communication  to  the  same  correspondent^  he 
says — "  With  regard  to  the  state  of  things  in  Irance,  I  am 
afraid  that  as  matters  apipear  to  me  at  present,  I  cannot  at 
all  agree  with  you,  until  at  least  my  information  is  as  good 
as  your's.  I  hope  you  do  not  think  me  weak  enough  to 
form  my  opinion  of  what  is  doing  there  from  the  represen- 
tations in  newspapers,  much  less  upon  those  of  the  news- 
papers of  a  country  in  which  the  true  spirit  of  the  several 
transactions  cannot  be  generally  known.     As  for  me,  I 
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have  read,  and  wil;h  some  attention,  tbe  authorized  or  rather 
equally  authentic  documents  on  this  subject ;  from  the  first 
instructions  to  the  representatives  of  the  several  orders, 
down  to  this  time.  What  ehse  I  have  read  has  been  for 
the  greater  part  on  the  side  of  those  who  have  a  consider- 
able share  in  the  formation  and  conduct  of  public  measures. 
A  great  many  of  the  most  decisive  events  I  conceive,  are 
not  disputed  as  facts  though  as  usual  there  is  some  dispute 
about  their  causes  and  their  tendencies.  On  comparing  the 
whole  of  fact,  of  public  document,  and  of  what  can  be  dis- 
cerned of  the  general  temper  of  the  French  people,  I  per- 
fectly agree  with  you,  that  there  is  very  little  likelihood  of 
the  old  government's  regaining  its  former  authority.  Were 
the  king  to  escape  from  his  palace  where  he  is  now  in  reality 
a  prisoner  with  his  wife  and  almost  his  whole  family,  to  what 
place  could  he  fly  ?  Every  town  in  France  is  a  Paris.  I 
see  no  way  by  which  a  second  revolution  can  be  accom- 
plished The  only  chance  seems  to  consist  in  the  extreme 
instability  of  every  species  of  power  and  the  uncertainty  of 
every  kind  of  speculation." 

At  the  time  this  was  written,  few  indeed  could  ae;ree  in 
opinion  with  the  sagacious  writer,  of  the  evils  attendant  on 
the  Bevolution.  Yet  after  every  allowance  for  the  generous 
feelings  of  the  moment  in  favour  of  a  phantom  which  bore 
some  resemblance  to  freedom,  all  considerate  men  must  have 
been  convinced,  that  the  utter  subversion  of  every  institu- 
tion long  establised  in  a  State,  can  never  under  any  circum- 
stances be  justifiable  or  wise.  Even  material  changes  in  the 
supreme  authority,  though  perhaps  sometimes  necessary,  are 
always  dangerous.  They  must  not  be  adopted  but  in  the 
last  extremity,  and  then  managed  only  by  the  most  delicate 
and  experienced  hands.  Earthquakes  and  hurricanes  pos- 
sibly produce  good,  but  few  considerate  men  like  to  be  within 
the  sphere  of  wieir  operation.  It  is  just  so  with  revolutions. 
The  good  is  often  problematical.  The  way  to  it  at  least  is 
through  confusion  and  evil,  a  quagmire  of  moral  instability 
— of  over-turned  laws,  property,  and  connexions — in  which 
wantonly  to  throw  down  every  ancient  land -mark,  is  wilfully 
to  wander  out  of  the  road,  to  sink  deeper  as  we  proceed,  and 
'  plunge  into  difficulties  which  destroy  every  hope  of  attain- 
:  the  destinatiou  in  view.  Such  however  was  the  effect 
Dzample  that  persons  in  England  disregarding  the  bles- 
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•ings  of  the  practical  freedom  they  enjoyed,  professed  not 
only  to  admire  the  speculative  reveries  of  France,  but  the 
wish  to  j)ut  some  of  the  principal  of  them  into  practice. 
The  delusion  was  widely  spread  and  deeply  rooted, — more 
general,  than  it  is  now  easy  or  agreeable  to  believe  ;  nor  did 
it  with  a  few  even  of  our  greatest  men  speedily  pass  away. 

A  domestic  affliction,  about  this  time,  detached  his  mind 
for  a  moment  from  contemplating  public  evils,  to  experience 
personally  unfeigned  private  sorrow — ^a  more  vulnerable 
point  of  suffering,  as  even  the  most  patriotic  spirit  must 
confess,  to  aU  men.  This  was  the  death  of  his  sister,  Mrs. 
Prench.  A  variety  of  private  circumstances  had  tended  to 
keep  up  little  more  than  an  epistolary  communication  during 
life,  yet  still  with  a  hope  fondly  entertained  by  both,  of 
spending  the  evening  of  their  lives  nearer  to  each  other. 
Several  letters  addressed  to  her  by  members  of  Edmund's 
£ftmily  may  hereafter  appear. 

Previously  to  the  meeting  of  Parliament  in  1790,  the  pro- 
ceedings  of  the  National  Assembly  of  France  seeming  to  rise 
in  estimation  in  this  country,  drew  from  Mr.  Burke,  severe 
condemnation  of  the  popular  feeling ;  terming  it  "  a  gross  in- 
fatuation," ''a  tolerance  of  crime,"  *'  an  absurd  partialis  to 
abstract  follies  and  practical  wickedness.' '  Every  arrival  m)m 
France  seemed  more  than  to  realize  his  worst  anticipations. 
When  informed  of  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Fox,  with  whom  there 
had  been  some  cessation  of  confidential  intercourse  for  three 
years  past,  being  opposed  to  his  own,  he  expressed  surprise 
and  on  one  occasion  said,  **  Fox  has  too  much  good  nature  not 
to  like  any  thing  that  promises  benefit  to  his  fellow-men ; 
but  in  this  matter,  his  judgment  must  soon  correct  the  errors 
of  his  disDosition."  Further  information  made  him  less  san- 
guine  in  tois  hope  respecting  his  friend ;  and  the  fear  of  open 
and  direct  disagreement  induced  him  to  resolve  not  volun- 
tarily to  obtrude  his  sentiments  on  the  question  to  Parlia- 
ment,— ^not  at  least  until  compelled  so  to  do  by  a  sense  of 
duty  paramount  to  aU  private  considerations.  Such  an  occa- 
sion very  soon  called  him  forth. 

In  two  debates  on  the  army  estimates  (5th  and  9th  of 
February,  1790,)  Mr.  Fox  not  only  eulogized  the  Eevolution 
in  France  generally,  but  was  imprudent  enough  to  specify 
some  points  of  particular  admiration — among  others  the 
total  defection  of  the  French  military  from  their  officers  and 
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government.  Colonel  Fhipps,  aa  a  military  man,  and  other 
members,  reprobated  these  sentiments  loudly  as  sabyersiye 
of  discipline  and  subordination.  Mr.  Burke,  on  the  second 
occasion  (9th  Februarr),  expressing  the  highest  admiration 
of  the  talents  of  his  hon.  mend,  and  the  danger  to  our 
own  country  of  giving  the  sanction  of  his  name  to  such  doc- 
trines, entered  into  an  examination  of  the  state  of  France, 
the  principles,  proceedings,  and  tendencies  of  the  Bevolu- 
tion ;  condemning  in  bitter  terms  the  incurable  ignorance  of 
the  leaders,  their  folly,  injustice,  and  wickedness,  their  pe- 
dantic theories,  their  abuse  of  elementary  principles,  and 
contrasted  it  with  the  English  Bevolution,  to  which  he 
could  not  find  a  point  of  resemblance.  In  England,  nothing 
had  been  changed  but  what  absolute  necessity  required.  In 
France  on  the  contrary,  nothing  whatever,  not  even  the  most 
necessary  or  praiseworthy  institution  was  preserved.  He 
hated  the  old  despotism  of  France,  and  still  more  he  hated 
the  new.  It  was  a  plundering,  ferocious,  bloody,  tyrannical 
democracy,  without  a  single  virtue  to  redeem  its  numerous 
crimes  ;  and  so  far  from  being  as  his  hon.  friend  had  inad- 
vertently said  worthy  of  imitation,  he  would  spend  his  last 
breath  and  the  last  drop  of  his  blood — he  would  quit  his 
best  friends  and  join  his  worst  enemies,  to  oppose  the  least 
tittle  of  such  a  spirit,  or  such  an  example,  in  England. 

This  speech  woich  contained  no  compliment  to  adminis- 
tration, but  rather  an  adverse  spirit,  was  nevertheless  re- 
ceived by  the  members  of  that  body  and  by  a  great  majority 
of  the  House  with  great  applause.  Mr.  Pitt  was  among  the 
most  conspicuous.  He  had  oeen  generously  but  incautiously 
led  to  express  some  opinion  in  favour  of  the  struggle  then 
going  on ;  but  alarmed  at  its  progress  and  aspect,  he  now 
appeared  to  wheel  round  to  concur  in  the  sentiments  of  Mr. 
Burke.  No  matter  he  said,  how  they  had  differed  on  former 
points  of  policy ;  he  felt  for  him  on  that  occasion  the  highest 
gratitude  and  reverence ;  and  not  only  the  present  genera- 
tion but  the  latest  posterity  would  revere  his  name  for  the 
decided  part  he  haa  that  day  taken. 

The  reply  of  Mr.  Fox  was  mild  and  conciliatory.    He  had 

ever,  and  aid  then,  entertain  the  highest  veneration  for  the 

judgment  of  his  hon.  friend.  By  him  he  had  been  instructed 

^ore  than  by  all  other  men  and  books  put  together.  By  him 

^  had  been  taught  to  love  our  constitution ;  fiom  him  he 
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bad  acquired  nearly  all  hia  political  knowledge ;  all  certainly 
which  waa  most  essential,  and  which  he  most  valued.  "  His 
speech  on  that  day,  some  arguments  and  observations  ex- 
cepted, was  one  of  the  wisest  and  most  brilliant  flights  of 
oratory  ever  delivered  in  that  House,"  but  with  all  these 
admissions  his  opinions  on  the  subject  in  question  continued 
unshaken.  A  rejoinder  from  Mr.  Burke  expressed  an 
equally  complimentary  and  conciliatory  spirit ;  and  the  sub- 
ject, tender  as  it  evidently  was,  woula  have  dropped  at 
least  for  the  present  vnthout  further  consequences,  had  not 
the  zeal  of  Mr.  Sheridan  in  support  of  the  new  opinions, 
urged  him  to  charge  hia  political  associate  as  a  deserter 
from  his  formerprinciples — an  assailant  of  the  basis  of  freedom 
itself — ^the  advocate  and  apologist  of  despotism — the  libeller 
of  men  struggling  in  the  most  glorious  of  all  causes.  The 
reply  to  these  unmeasured  censures,  mingled  indeed  with 
some  straggling  compliments,  was  calm  but  decided.  Such 
terms,  Mr.  Burke  said,  might  have  been  spared,  if  for  no- 
thing more  than  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  ghost  of  departed  friend- 
ship. They  were  but  a  repetition  of  what  was  said  by  the 
reforming  clubs  and  societies  with  which  the  hon.  gentleman 
had  lately  become  entangled,  and  for  whose  applause  he  had 
chosen  to  sacrifice  his  fnend ;  though  he  might  in  time  find 
that  the  value  of  such  praise  was  not  worth  the  price  at 
which  it  was  purchased.  Henceforward,  he  added,  they  were 
separated  in  politics  for  ever. 

This  schism  threatened  such  consequences  to  the  interests 
of  the  party,  that  attempts  were  instantly  made  and  re- 
peated two  days  afterwards,  to  heal  it  by  explanations  in 
presence  of  the  Duke  of  Portland,  Mr.  j^ox,  and  others  of 
the  chief  members  at  Burlington  House.  They  met  at  ten 
o'clock  at  night  and  debated  the  matter  until  three  next 
morning,  separating  as  they  met,  with  irreconcileable  dif- 
ferences of  opinion.  The  display  of  talent  on  both  sides 
is  said  to  have  been  remarkable.  Mr.  Burke  preserved  his 
temper  unruffled,  expressing  amicable  sentiments  towards  the 
advocate,  but  abhorrence  oi  the  cause  he  maintained  ;  and 
the  impression  as  to  services,  powers,  and  opinions,  proved 
so  much  in  his  favour  upon  the  minds  of  those  present, 
that  Mr.  Sheridan  took  oflfence,  and  for  the  remamder  of 
this  session  and  the  beginning  of  the  next,  ceased  from 
his  usual  active  support  in  Parliament. 
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Some  personal  dislike  prevailed  between  these  distin- 
guished men  ever  afterwiuds,  nor  were  they  perhaps  very 
cordial  for  some  time  before.  Mr.  Burke  who  always  com- 
plimented his  talents,  did  not  for  many  reasons  place  equal 
confidence  in  his  general  conduct  or  principles;  one  reason 
for  which  was  his  alleged  breach  of  political  faith  in  intrigu- 
ing for  one  of  the  highest  cabinet  situations  in  the  new 
arrangements  consequent  on  the  settling  of  the  Eegency, 
to  the  exclusion  of  senior  and  higher  claimants.  It  has 
been  supposed  also,  that  he  was  the  cause  of  Mr.  Fox  with- 
drawing from  him  some  political  confidence ;  and  there  were, 
it  is  said,  other  private  sources  of  disagreement.  The  wit, 
as  he  rose  high  m  the  private  favour  of  an  illustrious  per- 
sonage, and  iu  weight  with  his  party,  felt  some  impatience  ct 
the  preponderance  of  Mr.  Burke ;  for  he  possessed  none  of 
the  humility  of  the  latter  in  the  estimate  of  his  own  import- 
ance. With  little  of  steady  talent  or  qualification  for  office, 
he  had  more  than  his  ambition ;  and  forgetful  of  the  disci- 
plined subordination  of  the  old  Whig  school,  aimed  at 
vaulting  to  the  head  of  that  connexion  over  superior  talents 
and  longer  services,  though  without  private  character,  with- 
out senouB  hold  on  public  confidence,  and  as  was  believed, 
without  the  diligence  or  punctuality  necessary  to  conduct 
public  business.  After  their  disagreement,  it  was  remarked, 
that  he  always  sat  silent  in  private  company  when  Mr. 
Burke  was  a  theme  of  praise  with  every  one  else.  In  Parlia- 
ment he  spoke  of  him  more  than  once,  ''  as  one  for  whose 
talents  and  personal  virtue  he  entertained  the  highest  esteem, 
veneration  and  regard  ;'*  a  compliment  which  did  not  pre- 
vent him  making  pointed  and  personal  attacks  on  the  object 
of  it,  but  which  Mr.  Burke  rarely  deigned  to  regard.  To  his 
councils  also,  it  has  been  said,  that  the  subsequent  quarrel 
of  the  former  with  Mr.  Fox  was  in  some  degree  owing. 

The  zealous  friends  of  Sheridan,  blind  to  the  violence  of 
the  political  storm  then  in  progress  in  France,  and  deeming 
perhaps  that  no  public  question  whatever  should  be  permitted 
to  interfere  with  private  connexion,  began  to  tax  tneir  inge- 
nuity for  the  cause  of  this  unexpected  disclaimer  by  Burke, 
and  discovered  at  length  that  it  must  be  jealousy  of  bis 
'^ents  and  influence.     Among  others  Dr.  Parr,  though  an 
"Tit  admirer  of  Burke,  was  too  staunch  a  Whig  and 
'  to  see  his  former  pupil  Sheridan  thus  uncoremo- 
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niousi J  thrown  off  without  administering  to  the  self-love  oi 
his  friends  hj  assigning  some  such  cause.  He  wrote  thus 
immediately  after  the '  quarrel.  *'  It  is  not  merely  French 
politics  that  produced  this  dispute ; — ^they  might  have  been 
settled  privately.  No,  no — there  is  jealousy  lurking  under- 
neath—jealousy of  Mr.  Sheridan's  eloquence; —jealousy  of 
his  popularity ;— jealousy  of  his  influence  with  Mr.  Fox ; — 
jealousy  perhaps  of  his  connexion  vdth  the  Prince." — Sug- 
gestions of  this  nature  are  easily  made,  and  preclude  a  spe- 
cific reply.  In  the  present  instance  the  accusation  was 
scarcely  plausible.  It  is  true  as  has  been  already  said,  that  Mr. 
Burke  believed  he  had  sufficient  reasons  for  disliking  the 
conduct  of  Sheridan,  particularly  since  the  agitation  of  the 
Begency  question.  But  it  should  likewise  be  stated  that 
Mr.  Fox  participated  fully  in  the  same  feelings  ;  and  though 
thev  were  not  so  openly  exhibited  by  him  in  the  first  instance, 
and  afterwards  by  the  exigencies  of  politics  were  sometimes 
shrouded  altogether,  they  did  not  the  less  cease  to  influence 
the  mind  of  that  statesman,  as  is  known  to  his  friends,  even 
to  the  end  of  his  life.  Mr.  Burke  therefore,  if  actuated  by 
displeasure  towards  the  wit,  did  not  stand  alone  in  that 
feeling.  The  ostensible  leader  of  the  party  joined  him  in 
it.  As  to  jealousy  in  the  common  sense  of  the  term,  it  was 
so  wholly  improbable  that  no  one  who  understood  their 
relative  merits  either  in  political  science  or  in  private 
character,  would  venture  to  place  them  in  comparison.  It 
is  rarely  that  the  greater  man  condescends  to  envy  the  less ; 
and  during  the  whole  of  his  career,  nothing  of  this  kind 
can  be  adduced  against  Burke  who  exhibited  on  many  occa- 
sions a  wholly  contrary  spirit.  In  fact  the  biographer  of 
Sheridan,  who  discloses  in  his  own  private  journal  what  he 
suppresses  in  the  published  life,  expressly  tells  us — "  But  it 
was  Burke  chiefly  that  Sheridan  envied  and  hated  •  *  • 
On  Hastings'  trial  particularly  it  went  to  Sheridan's  heart 
to  see  Burke  in  the  place  set  apart  for  privy  councillors, 
and  himself  excluded."*  The  same  authority  tells  us  he 
equally  envied  Fox. 

To  dwell  upon  the  failings  of  the  eminent  is  never  a 
pleasing  employment, — nor  should  a  breath  of  this  kind  go 
forth  against  Sheridan  here,  except  for  this  charge,  which 

*  Uemoin,  kc,  of  Thomai  Moore,  by  Lord  John  RuaieU,  voL  IL  p«  18 
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when  aliTe  he  was  willing  to  countenance  >  and  now,  when 
vanity  can  no  longer  be  gratified  by  the  tale,  is  sometimes 
repeated.  If  any  farther  ground  oe  required  for  the  din- 
vnion  with  Burke,  let  it  be  sou^t  where  perhaps  it  will  bn 
most  certainly  found,  in  the  totally  dissimilar  characters  of  the 
men.  Their  minds  had  been  cast  in  a  wholly  different  mould. 
Their  habits  of  life  were  as  diametrically  opposed.  Nothing  but 
the  emergencies  of  politics  could  have  kept  such  persons  for 
twelve  months  together  united  by  any  tie  resemblmg  esteem 
or  sincere- friendship,  when  it  is  considered  that  one  was  r^ 
ligious,  moral,  temperate,  principled,  benevolent,  laborious 
in  public  business,  active  and  dihgent  in  his  private  duties. 
The  other  so  remarkably  deficient  in  these  ana  other  virtues 
calculated  to  fix  solid  esteem,*  that  his  biographer  has  been 
able  to  produce  few  instances  of  either.  If  it  be  further 
added,  that  one  was  conscientious  and  punctual  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  obligations  to  society,  the  other  singulfurly 
reckless  of  the  misery  and  disrepute  accruing  to  himself  and 
others  from  their  constant  violation ; — ^that  one  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  public  functions  was  unaffected  and  in  the 
estimate  of  his  own  importance  commonly  unassuming ;  the 
other  fond  of  display,  sometimes  resorting  to  trick  and 
finesse  to  increase  vulgar  admiration  of  his  powers ;  that  one 
drew  upon  his  purse  and  influence  to  forward  the  views  of 
unfriended  merit ;  while  the  other  from  incorrigible  negli- 
gence is  believed  to  have  disgusted  or  consigned  to  obscurity 
and  distress  many  promising  claimants  to  dramatic  litera- 
ture : — ^if  these  and  many  mmor  peculiarities  be  contrasted, 
there  may  be  found  perhaps  very  ample  grounds  for  jealousy, 
but  proceeding  from  quite  the  opposite  quarter  to  that  which 
the  passage  from  Dr.  Parr  would  insinuate. 

Another  part  of  the  same  letter  gives  a  lively  picture 
of  the  agitation  occasioned  by  this  dispute  among  the  niends 
of  opposition.  "  The  ferment  and  alarm  are  universal,  and 
Bometning  must  be  done ;  for  it  is  a  conflagration  in  which 

*  Mr.  Burke  frequently  exprcesed  dislike  to  Sheridan's  jests  in  [xriTats 
society  against  religion.  A  favorite  sulyeot  for  ridicule  was  the  doctrin« 
of  the  Trinity  :  vhich,  having  become  the  subject  of  his  ribaldry  at  th« 
table  of  Lord  Creve,  gave  offence  to  that  Nobleman  and  his  Lady,  wfa« 
from  this  and  other  causes  found  it  ad  Tiaable  to  decline,  as  they  told  Mr. 
Haviland  Burke,  giving  him  furtb^*  invitations  to  dine,  lobg  befbrt 
Aey  deemed  it  expedient  to  interdict  him  their  house  altcfgetber. 
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they  must  perish,  unless  it  be  stopped.  All  the  papers  are 
with  Burke,— even  the  Foxite  papers  which  I  have  seen.  I 
know  his  violence,  and  temper,  and  obstinacy  of  opinion, 
and — ^but  I  will  not  speak  onty  far  I  think  him  the  greatest 
man  upon  the  earth,  *  *  Me  is  uncorrupt^  I  know^  but 
his  passions  are  quite  headstrong." 

In  the  midst  of  heated  discussions  occasioned  by  this  rup- 
ture at  home,  Mr.  Burke  was  taken  to  task  for  his  doctrines 
from  a  more  distant  quarter  by  a  gentleman  of  whom, 
though  their  acquaintance  was  not  of  long  standing,  he 
entertained  a  £Eivourable  opinion. 

Mr.  Mercer,  who  in  venturing  to  argue  this  question  only 
flourished  the  sword  of  Harlequin  against  the  armour  ot 
Achilles  was  a  man  who  having  successfully  accomplished 
the  common  business  of  life,  that  of  making  money,  believed 
himself  also  qualified  to  make,  or  at  least  to  judge  of  and  to 
explain,  the  laws  which  influence  and  bind  together  a  nation. 
Springing  from  an  humble  condition  in  life,  he  became  afber 
various  changes.  Captain  and  general  merchant  in  the  East 
Indies,  where  in  twenty  years  he  accumulated  reputably  a 
fortune  of  more  than  sixty  thousand  pounds.  With  this 
and  the  esteem  of  his  acquaintance,  among  whom  was  Lord 
Macartney,  Governor  of  Madras,  he  returned  in  1787,  to 
spend  the  remainder  of  life  in  ease  atid  honour  in  his  native 
spot,  Newry,  in  Ireland.  He  possessed  a  good  understand- 
ing, an  inquiring  mind,  had  read  much,  and  evinced  that 
enei^  of  character  in  maintaining  opinions  once  formed, 
common  to  self-educated  men.  His  spirit  and  cast  of  mind 
will  appear  from  the  following  inscription  on  a  plate  of  gold, 
first  suspended  in  the  cabin  of  his  ship,  and  then  transferred 
to  the  dming-room  of  his  residence  in  Amo's  vale — 

"  Hail !  Independence ;  hail  I  Heav'n's  next  bett  gift 
To  that  of  life,  and  an  immortal  soul. 
The  life  of  life !  that  to  the  banquet  high| 
And  sober  meal  g^ves  taste." 

In  Bngland,  he  eagerly  sought  out  Burke ;  proud  of  the 
name,  principles,  and  acquirements  of  so  distinguished  a  coun- 
tryman. It  would  not  be  necessary  however  to  say  anything 
or  him  here  otherwise  than  as  forming  a  specimen  of  that 
numerous  class  who,  looking  only  at  a  few  oi  the  leading  cha- 
racteristics of  public  men,  deem  them  bound  irrevocably  to 
certain  principles,  which,  whether  working  well  or  ill,  must 

X 
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in  their  estimate  be  carried  out.  Thus,  lie  could  not  conceive 
liberty  however  fashioned  or  exercised  to  be  bad ;  and  most 
of  all  wondered  that  it  should  find  an  opponent  in  Mr.  Burke. 
He  wrote  therefore  for  an  explanation  on  this  point  from  one 
— ^  celebrated  for  the  clearness  of  his  head,  and  the  philan- 
thropy of  his  heart.'*  The  reply  exhibits  the  usual  ability 
of  the  writer  in  which  the  mistakes  of  his  correspondent 
are  quietly  but  irresistibly  put  down. 

Such  an  opponent  was  soon  disposed  of.  But  there  were 
others  of  more  weight  and  information,  and  possessed  of 
wider  views,  whom  it  was  necessary  if  possible  to  convince, 
^mong  these  was  his  old  firiend  Mr.  Philip  Francis,  who  had 
become  still  more  intimate  by  supplying  information  in  the 
prosecution  of  Hastings.  Burke  nad  already  made  large 
progress  in  committing  his  thoughts  to  paper,  and  even  begun 
to  stamp  them  with  the  authority  of  the  press;  two  proof 
sheets  being  sent  to  Francis,  who  had  previously  seen  part 
of  the  manuscript,  for  his  opinion.  His  reply,  of  the  same 
date  as  the  letter  of  Mercer  (19  February,  1790)  gives  the 
work  unqualified  condemnation.  No  persuasion  addressed  to 
his  fame,  station  in  the  House  of  Commons,  or  as  Privy 
Councillor  was  left  untried  to  suppress  its  publication.  He 
terms  the  notice  of  the  French  queen  pure  foppery — any 
altercation  with  Dr.  Price  or  others,  for  altercation  there 
must  be — disgraceful* — "  The  mischief  you  are  going  to  do 
yourself  is  to  my  apprehension  palpable.  It  is  visible.  It 
will  be  audible.  I  snuff  it  in  the  wind.  I  taste  it  already. 
I  feel  it  in  every  sense ;  and  so  will  you  hereafter."  Conclud- 
ing with  the  cordial  anathema  of  a  thoroughly  vexed  friend — 
"  I  wish  you  were  at  the  devil  for  giving  me  all  this  trouble!" 

To  this  characteristic  epistle  the  two  Burkes  father  and  son» 
replied.  The  latter  most  truly  says,— and  it  should  not  be  for- 
gotten in  estimating  the  character  of  the  former — **  My  father's 
opinions  are  never  hastily  adopted;  and  even  those  ideas  which 
have  often  appeared  tome  only  the  effects  of  momentary  heat, 
or  casual  impression,  I  have  afterwards  found  beyond  the  possi- 
bility of  doubt  to  be  the  result  of  systematic  meditation,  per- 
haps of  years ;  or  else  if  adopted  on  the  spur  of  the  occasion, 
yet  formed  upon  the  conclusions  of  long  and  philosophical 
experience  and  supported  by  no  trifling  depth  of  thought.** 
He  adds  with  filial  admiration — "  Are  you  so  little  conver- 
sant with  my  father  as  to  fee'  no  deference  for  his  judg> 
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ment,  or  to  mistake  the  warmth  of  his  manner  for  the  heat 
of  his  mind  ?  Do  I  not  know  my  father  at  this  time  of 
day  ?  I  tell  you,  his  folly  is  wiser  than  the  wisdom  of  the 
common  herd  of  able  men."  His  father's  answer  is  calm, 
friendly,  and  more  at  length.  He  had  sat  up  rather  late  at 
Carlton-house,  had  found  the  letter  on  his  table  on  his  return, 
and  wrote  without  having  slept — ^is  sorry  still  to  find  what  he 
knew  before  that  they  "  differed  only  in  every  thing  ;" — ^pro- 
ceeds to  reply  to  his  ooservations ;  and  states  that  the  looseness 
of  style  of  which  his  correspondent  complained  appertained  to 
the  epistolary  mode  of  communication.  He  had  previously 
it  appears,  written  to  Francis  that  a  scheme  shown  to  him  by 
that  gentleman  for  the  establishment  of  a  general  bank  in 
France  had  no  solid  prospect  of  success. 

The  next  avowed  difference  of  opinion  of  Mr  Burke  with  Op- 
position, was  on  the  repeal  of  the  Corporation  and  Test  Acts, 
moved  by  Mr.  Fox  on  the  2nd  of  March  ;  but  it  seemed  rather 
opposition  as  to  times  and  circumstances,  than  from  principle. 
In  the  course  of  it  he  warmly  defended  his  right  honourable 
friend,  the  mover,  from  insinuations  thrown  out  against  his 
enterprising  character  should  he  come  into  power,  by  Mr. 
Pitt. — "  He  was  surprised  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer should  think  ill  of  a  friend  of  the  dissenters,' — more 
especially  when  it  was  remembered  that  a  former  minister 
of  this  country — a  man  of  brilliant  talents  and  acknowledged 
abilities — who  had  directed  the  government  with  great  glory 
to  its  national  character,  and  great  safety  to  the  constitution 
in  church  and  state — a  man  whom  he  believed  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  would  not  think  lightly  of— he  meant 
the  Earl  of  Chatham — had  been  considered  an  especial  pro- 
tector of  the  dissenters.  That  Noble  Lord  had  gone  so  far 
as  to  tell  the  House  of  Peers,  in  reply  to  an  accusation  of 
Dr.  Drummond,  Archbishop  of  York,  of  the  pastors  of  the 
dissenters  being  '  men  of  close  ambition.'  '  They  are  so, 
my  Lords  ;  and  their  ambition  is  to  keep  close  to  the  college 
of  fishermen,  not  of  cardinals ;  to  the  doctrine  of  inspired 
apostles,  not  to  the  degrees  of  interested  and  aspiring 
bishops.  They  contend  for  a  spiritual  creed  and  spurituiu 
worship.  "We  have  a  Calvinistic  creed,  a  popish  liturgy,  and 
an  Arminian  clergy.'  Thus  his  lordship  selected  the  worst 
names  of  other  religions  to  apply  to  our  church  and  liturgy* 

^  Had  the  present  question,"  he  continued,  "  bt^en  brought 
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on  ten  years  sooner,  he  himself  would  have  felt  bound  to 
veto  in  the  affirmative ;  but  such  douhts  had  since  arisen  ia 
his  mind,  that  when  the  same  thing  was  moved  in  1787  and 
1789  (bj  Mr.  Beaufoy),  extremely  unwilling  to  vote  against 
it,  yet  not  satisfied  that  he  was  right  in  voting  for  it,  he 
quitted  the  House  without  voting  at  all.  At  the  present 
moment,  he  thought  the  repeal  more  particularly  inexpe- 
dient— there  was  a  wild  spirit  of  innovation  abroad,  which 
required  not  indulgence  but  restraint.'*  Whether  firom  the 
effect  of  this  speech,  which  embraced  many  details  of  the 
hostile  spirit  of  dissenters  to  the  church,  or  the  exertions  ot 
Mr.  Pitt,  or  the  general  alarm  in  the  coimtry,  this  question 
which  in  the  preceding  session  received  a  faint  ne^tive  from 
no  more  than  20,  was  now  smothered  by  a  majority  of  189, 
In  the  general  abuse  soon  afterwards  poured  upon  him, 
many  pages  were  written  to  prove  his  inconsistency  in  thus 
opposing  a  measure  formerly  supported  with  all  his  powers. 
On  the  other  hand  nearly  as  many  pages  were  employed  to 
defend  him  from  the  charge  on  the  ground  that  the  dissenters 
of  1790  being  busy  med(mng  politicians,  whose  ain  was  the 

Eossession  of  political  power  rather  than  religious  freedom, 
e  was  justified  in  denying  to  them  what  he  had  wished  to 
concede  to  the  conscientious  body  who  solicited  his  support 
in  1772.  This  attack  like  many  others,  arose  from  misin- 
formation ;  the  defence  therefore  was  unnecessary.  He 
did  not  advocate  the  repeal  of  the  test  act  in  1772,'  for  the 
simple  reason  that  no  such  repeal  was  proposed.  The  &ct8 
of  the  matter  were  these : — At  the  perioa  in  question  the 
dissenting  ministers  applied  for  an  enlargement  of  the  tol^ 
ration  act,  or  for  a  repeal  of  the  clause  which  required 
subscription  to  the  articles  as  a  condition  of  enjoying  the 
benefits  of  that  act.  This  claim — ^and  this  alone — he  sup- 
ported ;  as  he  continued  to  do  in  1773  and  again  in  1779 
when  it  was  conceded  ;  but  at  neither  of  those  periods  was 
application  made  for  the  repeal  of  the  test  act. 

The  other  chief  measures  in  which  he  took  part,  were  in 
voting  an  increase  of  income  to  the  Speaker  ox  the  House 
of  Commons,  paying  in  the  course  of  his  speech  several 
compliments  to  Mr.  Addington  ;  on  the  claim  of  the  Duke 
of  Athol  for  certain  rights  in  the  Isle  of  Man ;  on  the 
tunnel  with  Spain  respecting  Nootka  Sound,  his  opinion 
eing  strongly  in  favour  of  accommodation,  for  that  /'  as  wa 
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never  ought  to  go  to  war  for  a  profitable  wrong,  so  we  onght 
never  to  go  to  war  for  an  unprofitable  right  ;*'  on  a  censure 
passed  on  Major  Scott  for  a  hbel  on  the  House  ;  and  on  two 
resolutions  of  the  managers  of  the  impeachment  moved  bj 
himself,  which  were  to  persevere  in  the  trial  generally; 
while  for  the  sake  of  expedition  in  deciding  it,  thej  were 
to  select  only  the  more  important  charges  for  adjudication. 
He  likewise  opposed  a  motion  by  Mr.  Flood  for  parliamentary 
reform,  which  produced  a  very  candid  confession  from  Mr. 
Pox,  that  though  he  thought  such  a  measure  advisable,  the 
country  at  large  did  not  seem  to  be  of  the  same  opinion.  A 
jest  of  Burke  on  this  question  widely  disseminated  in  private 
society,  threw  much  ridicule  upon  the  enthusiasts  m  this 
cause.  A  new  party  of  Beformers,  he  said,  had  arisen  stiK 
more  pure  in  their  creed  than  the  rest,  who  deemed  annual 
parliaments  not  sufficiently  frequent,  and  quoted  in  support 
of  their  doctrine,  the  latter  words  of  the  Statute  of  Eoward 
III.,  that  "  a  parliament  shall  be  holden  every  year  once,  and 
mare  often  if  need  be.**  How  to  designate  these  gentlemen 
from  their  less  orthodox  associates  he  mew  not,  except  indeed 
their  tenets  furnished  the  hint,  and  they  be  known  as  the 
Oftsner-if'  need-he^s, 

A  proposition  through  the  medium  of  common  friends, 
was  madb  to  him  about  this  period  bv  his  former  acquaint- 
ance Gbrard  Hamilton,  to  renew  tkat  intimacy  which  had 
BO  Ions  suffered  estranp^ement ;  but  as  may  be  supposed  from 
the  indignant  feelings  formerly  expressed,  he  declined.  He  had 
told  Mr.  Flood  at  the  time,  there  was  *'  an  eternal  separation'* 
between  them, — ^that  "  he  would  not  keep  a  memorial  of  such 
a  person  about  him,"  and  possibly  the  recollection  of  some 
random  sarcasms,  which  Hamilton,  though  he  alwavs  did 
justice  to  his  uncommon  powers,  had  occasionally  let  off 
against  his  party  and  himself,  might  have  tended  to  make 
him  keep  his  word.  The  reply  made  to  the  communi- 
cation was,  that  without  entertaining  the  slightest  resentful 
or  unfriendly  feeling  toward  Mr.  Hamilton,  there  were 
several  circumstances  in  their  connexion  and  separation  and 
long  subsequent  alienation,  which  would  prevent  his  enjoy- 
ing the  same  pleasure  as  formerly  in  nis  society;  and 
therefore  a  renewal  of  intimacy  might  not  be  satisfactory 
to  either. 
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CHAPTEE  XI. 

Publication  of  Rf>flections  on  the  Revdution  in  France— Tefttimonies  ta 
its  favour — Rcplj  of  Burke  to  the  Universities  of  Dublin  and  Oxford, 
and  to  Mr.  Cumberland — Thomas  Paine  —  Character  of  Henry  IV.  of 
France — Letter  to  a  Member  of  the  National  Assembly — Rupture  with 
Mr.  Fox— Jury  Bill  of  1791— Parliamentary  business— Anecdotea. 

As  early  certainly  as  September,  1789,  Mr.  Burke  fixing 
his  thoughts  stedfastly  on  the  great  convulsion  proceeding 
in  a  neighbouring  country,  and  willing  to  state  them  fully 
to  the  world,  as  well  as  to  enable  the  reflecting  part  of  man* 
kind  to  think  more  justly  of  the  event  itself,  ha!d  decided  on 
their  publication.  This  task  was  begun  and  carried  on  with 
his  wonted  ardour  and  disregard  of  labour.  We  have  seen 
by  the  discussion  with  Francis,  that  some  progress  had  been 
made  in  printing  ;  and  alluding  to  the  anxious  emotions  to 
which  it  gave  rise  says  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Chariemont  of  the 
25th  May,  **  I  have  been  at  once  much  occupied  and  muck 
agitated  with  my  employment."  The  elements  of  the  work, 
for  months  floating  m  his  mind,  or  in  some  form  or  another 
committed  to  paper,  had  been  collected,  re-written,  enlarged, 
amended,  and  re-modelled  to  the  form  in  which  he  had  de- 
termined to  publish — that  of  a  letter  to  the  French  gentle- 
man who  had  before  consulted  him  on  the  subject.  The 
whole  was  polished  with  extracrd  nary  care,  more  than  a 
dozen  of  revises  being  thrown  ofi*  and  destroyed  according 
to  Dodsley's  account,  before  the  writer  could  please  himself. 
It  was  set  ofi*  with  every  attraction  of  the  highest  style  of 
eloquence  of  which  the  English  language  is  siisceptible, 
and  of  the  most  vivid  and  striking  imagery  in  the  whole 
compass  of  English  prose.  It  was  impressed  on  the  judg- 
ment by  acute  reasoning,  by  great  penetration  into  the 
motives  of  human  action,  by  maxims  of  the  most  sound  and 
practical  "v^dsdom,  by  expositions  of  the  impracticable  nature 
of  the  new  government,  and  of  the  evil  or  mistaken  designs 
of  its  framers.  Nothing,  which  his  genius,  his  knowled^,  or 
his  observation  could  supply,  was  omitted  to  give  popuLsrity 
to  the  "  Eeflections  on  the  Eevolution  in  France. 

In  the  beginning  of  November  1790,  this  celebrated  work 
lade  its  appearance,  and  a  French  translation,  by  his  friend 
L  Dupont,  quickly  spread  its  reputation  over  Europe.  The 
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b<Yok  proved  one  of  the  remarkable  literary  events  of  the 
century ;  for  it  may  be  doubted  whether  any  previous  poli- 
tical production  ever  excited  so  much  attention  and  discus- 
sion, so  much  praise  from  one  party,  and  animadversion  from 
another ;  but  ultimately  among  the  great  majority  of 
persons,  such  general  conviction  of  the  correctness  of  his 
views,  as  to  fully  succeed  in  turning  the  stream  of  public 
opinion  from  the  channel  in  which  it  had  hitherto  flowed. 
The  circulation  of  the  work  corresponded  with  its  fame. 
!Bichard  Burke  writing  to  Shackleton,  November  8th,  1790, 
says  "  Seven  thousand  copies  have  been  sold  in  six  days, 
find  to  all  appearance  as  many  more  will  be  soon  demanded." 
"Within  the  first  year  above  19,000  copies  were  sold  in 
England,  and  about  13,000  in  France,  the  whole  number 
of  English  copies  disposed  of  within  a  few  years  being  esti- 
mated at  more  than  80,000 — and  this  at  a  time  when  there 
was  not  a  fourth  of  the  demand  for  books  of  any  kind  that 
there  is  at  present.  Some  experienced  booksellers  have  said 
that  the  sale  was  greater  than  that  of  any  preceding  book 
whatever  of  the  same  price.  The  interest  wnich  it  excited 
did  not  cease  with  the  moment ;  it  was  sought  after  then  and 
since  by  persons  little  prone  to  political  discussion  for  the 
wisdom  of  the  lessons  it  taught ;  by  many  for  its  literary 
beauties ;  by  many  in  order  to  retrace  the  fearful  and  extra- 
ordinary  events  there  in  great  measure  foretold ;  and  it  will 
e?er  be  a  source  of  interest  to  the  statesman,  and  of  admira- 
tion to  the  man  of  ta^te  and  genius.  No  analysis  of  this  or 
any  other  of  the  writings  of  this  eloquent  man,  is  intended 
here.  In  the  instance  before  us,  it  would  be  particularly 
unnecessary.  Almost  every  one  who  pretends  to  read  at  all, 
has  read  the  work.  To  such,  a  disquisition  would  bo  at  least 
meagre  and  unsatisfactory.  To  him  who  has  not,  it  would 
impart  no  means  of  appreciating  the  force  and  beauty  of  the 
original ;  for  of  Burke  it  may  be  said,  as  Johnson  re- 
marked of  Shakspeare,  that  to  attempt  to  recommend  him 
by  select  extracts,  would  be  but  to  follow  the  example  of  the 
pedant  in  Hierrfcles,  who  when  he  offered  his  house  to  sale, 
carried  a  brick  in  his  pocket  as  a  specimen.  Many  of  the 
passages  in  it  form  matter  of  continual  quotation  for  their 
eloquence  ;  asd  few  of  its  pages  but  contain  something  pro- 
found in  remark,  novel  in  thought,  and  ingenious  and  beau- 
tiful in  illustration.     The  peroration,  though  in  general  but 
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little  quoted  or  noticed,  is  not  the  least  striking  passage ;  nor 
will  the  prophetic  remark  on  the  vicissitudea  likely  to  be 
experienced  in  the  forms  of  the  new  government,  be  lightly 
passed  over  by  the  reader. 

**  I  have  told  you  candidly  "  he  says  to  his  correspondent^ 
'*  my  sentiments.  I  think  they  are  not  likely  to  alter  yours. 
I  do  not  know  that  they  ought.  You  are  young  ;  you  cannot 
guide,  but  must  follow  the  fortune  of  your  country.  But 
hereafter  they  may  be  of  some  use  to  you,  in  9ome  Juture 
form  which  your  commonwealth  may  take.  In  the  preeent  it 
can  hardly  remain ;  hut  before  its  Jinal  settlement  it  may  he 
obliged  to  pcuSy  <u  one  of  our  poets  says, '  through  great  varie^ 
ties  of  untried  beina^^  and  in  all  its  transmigrations  to  he 
purified  by  fire  and  blood. 

"  I  have  little  to  recommend  my  opinions  but  long  obser- 
vation and  much  impartiality.  They  come  from  one  who 
has  been  no  tool  of  power,  no  flatterer  of  greatness ;  and 
who  in  his  last  acts  does  not  wish  to  belie  the  tenour  of  his  life. 
They  come  from  one  almost  the  whole  of  whose  public  ex- 
ertion has  been  a  struggle  for  the  liberty  of  others ;  from 
one  in  whose  breast  no  anger  durable  or  vehement  has  ever 
been  kindled  but  by  what  he  considered  as  tyranny ;  and 
who  snatches  from  his  share  in  the  endeavours  which  are 
used  by  good  men  to  discredit  opulent  oppression,*  the 
hours  he  has  employed  on  your  affairs  ;  and  who  in  so  doing 

Sersuades  himseu  he  has  not  departed  from  his  usual  office, 
'hey  come  from  one  who  desires  honours,  distinctions,  and 
emoluments,  but  little ;  and  who  expects  them  not  at  all ; 
who  has  no  contempt  for  fiime,  and  no  fear  of  obloquy  ;  who 
shuns  contention  though  he  will  hazard  an  opinion ;  from 
one  who  wishes  to  preserve  consistency ;  but  who  would  pre- 
serve consistency  by  vaiying  his  means  to  secure  the  unity 
of  his  end ;  and  when  the  vessel  in  which  he  sails  may  he 
endangered  by  overloading  it  upon  one  side,  is  desirous  of 
carrying  the  small  weight  of  his  reasons  to  that  which  may 
preserve  its  equipoise.*' 

The  testimonies  of  approval  which  flowed  in  from  every 
quarter  soon  after  the  appearance  of  the  book^  evinced  not 
merely  admiration  of  his  eloquence  and  literary  talents ; 
but  his  power  over  the  question  in  discussion.    No  writer 

*  la  allmioii  to  the  proMouaon  of  Mr.  HMtingi. 
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probably  was  erer  before  so  complimented.  The  Soyereigns 
subsequently  assembled  at  Pilnitz,  particularly  the  Emperor 
of  Germany,  transmitted  through  one  of  his  ministers 
with  whom  Mr.  Burke  had  some  future  correspondence, 
a  tribute  of  marked  approbation.  The  Prench  Princes 
did  the  same  by  means  of  his  son  and  Mens.  Cazales. 
Catherine  of  fiussia  directed  her  Ambassador,  Coimt  de  Wo- 
ronzow,  to  communicate  in  her  name  sentiments  of  a  similar 
nature.  His  Majesty,  George  III.,  not  only  gave  the 
work  an  attentiye  perusal,  but  had  a  number  of  copies  ele- 
gantly bound,  which  he  distributed  among  his  friends  with 
the  remark,  that  it  **  was  a  book  which  eyery  gentleman 
ought  to  read."  Stanislaus,  the  unfortunate  King  of  Poland 
to  whom  Burke  was  personally  known,  sent  him  his  likeness 
in  a  gold  medal,  with  a  letter  in  English,  deeming  that 
language,  as  he  said,  the  most  copious  and  energetic  to  con- 
ye^  the  high  sense  which  he  entertained  of  his  patriotism  and 
talents.  The  reply  of  the  author  stated  in  expressiye  terms 
that  so  high  a  mark  of  esteem  might  be  supposed  to  awaken 
his  yanity,  but  it  tended  rather  to  excite  his  yeneration  and 
esteem  for  the  character  of  a  Prince  whom  he  had  long 
admired.  He  possessed,  he  said,  no  cabinet  of  medals, 
but  had  he  the  richest  in  the  uniyerse,  he  was  persuaded 
be  would  be  at  a  loss  in  what  illustrious  series  to  place  that 
of  his  Majesty :— it  must  be  placed  the  first  of  a  new  one. 
He  praised  the  reyolution  in  Poland,  the  origin  and  progress 
of  which  he  ascribed  to  the  King ;  **  you,"  said  he,  "  that 
may  be  truly  called  the  father,  and  not  the  proprietor  of 
your  people. 

A  more  remarkable  honour  and  one  hitherto  wholly  unknown 
or  unnoticed  in  England,  was  a  translation  of  this  work  by 
the  unfortunate  Louis  XYI.  whose  pen  had  been  early  in  hie 
employed  in  giyingaFrenchyersion  of  some  of  the  first  yolumes 
of  Gibbon's  History.  Writing  from  Brussels  in  August  1791, 
young  Burke  says  to  his  father — "  There  is  but  one  man  in 
the  secret  confiaence  and  management  (of  the  French  party) 
that  is  M.  de  la  Quenille.  He  seems  to  be  perfectly  sound- 
headed,  perfectly  right  in  all  his  ideas.  He  was  somewhat 
an  older  intimate  of  the  Swing's  infancy,  which  has  subsisted 
in  a  close  friendship  eyer  since.  He  praises  him  in  eyery 
respect,  except  that  of  adherence  tc  his  resolutions  which  hi 
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Bays  are  alwajs  right  on  all  points.  Se  telU  me  the  poor 
man  has  translated  your  hook  from  end  to  end.*'* 

The  praises  of  the  learned,  however,  preceded,  in  the 
order  of  time,  the  approval  of  the  great.  Tlie  first  tribute 
of  this  kind  which  he  received  from  a  public  body,  came 
very  appropriately,  as  the  nurse  of  his  genius,  from  Dublin. 
In  December,  1790,  on  a  motion  of  the  Provost  (the  head  of 
the  University)  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  was  unani- 
mously conferred  upon  him  in  full  convocation,  and  an  ad- 
dress afterwards  presented  in  a  gold  box,  to  express  their 
sense  of  his  services — "  as  the  powerful  advocate  of  the 
constitution,  the  friend  of  public  order,  virtue,  and  the 
happiness  of  mankind ;  and  in  testimony  of  the  high  re- 
spect entertained  by  the  University  for  the  various  endow- 
ments of  his  capacious  mind,  and  for  his  superior  talents 
and  abilities." 

An  address  from  the  resident  graduates  of  Oxford  was 
about  the  same  time,  presented  to  him  through  Mr.  Wind- 
hamt  which  spoke  the  sentiments  of  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  university,  though  a  temporary  cabal  or  misunderstand- 
ing among  the  heads  of  houses,  prevented  the  diploma  de- 
gree of  Lli.D.  being  conferred  upon  a  writer  whose  philoso- 

*  That  the  unfortunate  Monarch  was  a  f^ooA  Englinh  scholar,  quire  com- 
petent to  the  performance,  appears  from  other  authorities.  Unwilling,  it 
appears,  to  be  known,  he  thought  proper  to  print  hit*  share  of  Gibbon  under 
another  name, "  Le  troiseme  ouvrag^e  de  (Louis  XVI)  est  L'Histoire  de  la 
decadence  de  l*£nipire  Remain  par  Gibbon.  Apres  on  avoir  traduit  einq 
volumes,  M.  le  Dauphin,  ne  voulant  pas  etre  oonnu,  charges  M.  le  Ciero  da 
Sept-Chenes  son  lecteur  du  Cabinet,  de  les  faire  imprimer  sous  son  nom. 
M.  le  Ciero  Sept-Chenes  ayant  prie  M.  le  Garde  des-sceaux  de  lui  donner 
un  censeur,  I'ouvrage  fut  enyoy6  a  I'Abbe  Aubert  qui  le  rendit  aveo  un  ap- 
probation  motiv^e  et  distingude.  Environ  deux  ans  apres,  M.  le  Comte  de 
Vergennea,  Ministre  d«i  affaires  ^trangeres,  fait  demander  le  censeur  de 
I'ouvrage ;  I'Abbe  Aubert  se  rend  chez  le  ministre,  qui  en  lui  remettant  un 
exemplaire  reli6  en  maroquin  rouge  et  dore  sur  tranche  lui  dit — *  Je  suis 
oharg6  par  le  traducteur  de  vous  remettre  cet  exemplaire  pour  vous  re- 
mercier  de  I'examen  que  vous  avez  piisla  peine  de  faire  de  sa  traduction  et 
de  I'approbation  que  yous  lui  avez  donnee.'  Sur  Tobservation  du  censeur 
que  M.  le  Ciero  de  Sept-chenes  aurait  per  se  dispenser  de  la  magnifi- 
cence de  la  reliure,  M.  le  Vergennes  lui  dit—'  Ce'st  M.  le  Dauphine  qui  est 
veritable  traducteur.  et  qui  m'a  charg6  de  vous  faire  oe  cadeau  en  son 
-^om.'  " 

"  Nous  tenons  cette  anecdote  de  I'Abbe  Aubert  lui-mdme.** — JBjrtrmt  du 

H  Martyr  ou  Esgnisse  du  Portrait  de  Louis  X  FJ.  par  A,  J,  JO,  B.  Dt 

9ulier$8,  PmiSp  1816. 
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phical  essaj  on  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful,  forms  a  volume 
of  occasional  reference  in  their  seat  of  learning,  and  whose 
eloquence  in  this  instance  tended  to  preserve  and  to  honour 
that  and  all  similar  establishments. 

The  Archbishop  of  Aix,  and  others  of  the  dignified  clergy 
of  France,  wrote  letters  expressive  of  their  obligations  and 
acknowledgments  "  that  the  first  orator  of  England  had 
become  their  defender."  Nearly  all  the  superior  members 
of  our  own  church,  the  great  body  of  the  nobility,  the  most 
eminent  statesmen  with  few  exceptions,  and  several  of  the 
chief  men  of  letters,  pronounced  him  the  saviour,  not 
merely  of  the  English,  but  of  all  established  governments. 
One  of  those  who  from  his  heart,  principles,  and  good  sense, 
he  thought  best  qualified  to  form  an  opinion,  was  Sir  Joshua 
Eeynolds  ;  to  him  therefore  the  work  had  been  submitted  in 
manuscript,  and  it  received  his  unqualified  approval.  Gib- 
bon proved  particularly  warm  in  his  applause.  "  I  thirst," 
said  he,  a  short  time  before  he  saw  the  volume,  "  for  Mr. 
Burke's  Eeflections  on  the  Eevolution  in  France."  After 
perusing  it,  he  wrote  on  two  occasions — "  Burke's  book  is  a 
most  admirable  medicine  against  the  French  disease.  I 
admire  his  eloquence ;  I  approve  his  politics ;  I  adore  his 
chivalry ;  and  I  can  almost  torgive  his  reverence  for  church 
establishments." 

In  Wilberforce's  diary  we  find  (22d  November) — 
••  Went  to  Wimbledon  (to  dine  with  Mr.  Pitt)  Dundas, 
Lord  Chatham,  Pitt,  Grenville,  Ryder.  Much  talk  about 
Burke's  book.  Lord  Chatham,  Pitt,  and  I  seemed  to  agree 
— contra  Grenville  and  Eyder."  "  26.  Bead  Burke's  book 
for  three  hours  ;"  and  alludes  to  the  perusal  on  other  occa* 
sions.  Horace  Walpole  in  reference  to  it  thus  writes  of  the 
Queen  of  France — "  Had  I  Mr.  Burke's  powers  I  would  have 
described  her  in  his  words — I  like  *  the  swords  leaping  out 
of  their  scabbards' ;  in  short  I  am  not  more  charmed  with  his 
wit  and  eloquence  than  with  his  enthusiasm.  *  *  *  It  paints 
her  exactly  as  she  appeared  to  me  the  first  time  I  saw  her 
when  Dauphiness.  Sne  was  going  after  the  late  King  to 
chapel,  and  shot  through  the  room  like  an  aerial  being,  all 
brightness  and  grace,  and  without  seeming  to  touch  the  earth.'' 
Burke  had  sent  him  a  copv  of  the  work ;  the  reply  was  that 
**  unless  he  wrote  as  well  he  could  not  sufficiently  express 
his  admiration."     Again  he  writes  of  this  work — *'  I  am  net 
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Burprised  at  Mr.  Fox  and  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  for  dislikine  the 
extent  of  Mr.  Burke*8  notions.  I  snould  be  mortified  if  the 
former  did  not  admire  the  composition,  and  should  readily 
distrust  my  own  judgment  if  the  latter  and  Mr.  Hare  did 
not  keep  me  in  countenance.  The  last  I  have  been  told, 
says,  that  though  he  would  submit  to  Mr.  Fox  ineveiy  thing 
else,  he  cannot  give  up  Mr.  Burke*s  book." 

Miss  Bumey  likewise  promised  by  the  influence  of  this 
volume,  to  return  to  her  allegiance  to  her  former  idol — '*I  own 
myself  entirely  of  Mrs.  Montague's  opinion  about  Mr. 
Burke*s  book.  It  is  the  noblest,  deepest^  most  animated, 
and  exalted  work  that  I  think  I  have  ever  read.  •  •  • 
How  can  man  with  all  his  inequalities  be  so  little  resembling 
to  himself  at  different  perioas  as  this  man  P  He  is  always 
a  prodigy ; — ^in  fascinating  talents  and  incomprehensible  in- 
consistencies. When  I  read  however,  such  a  book  as  this,  I 
am  apt  to  imagine  the  whole  of  such  a  being  must  be  right  as 
well  as  the  parts,  and  that  the  time  may  come  when  the  mists 
that  obscure  the  motives  and  incentives  to  those  actions  and 
proceedings  which  seem  incongruous,  may  be  chased  away." 

*'  I  conceive,"  writes  Cumberland,  who  though  seldom 
given  to  eulogize  a  brother  author,  was  on  this  occasion 
surprised  into  an  express  letter  of  congratulation  the  first 
week  after  the  publication,  a  proof  at  least  of  his  critical 
judgment — "  there  is  not  to  be  found  in  all  the  writings  of 
my  day,  perhaps  I  may  say  not  in  the  English  language,  so 
brilliant  a  cluster  of  fine  and  beautiful  passages  as  we  are 
presented  with  in  Edmund  Burke's  inimitable  tract  on  the 
French  Bevolution.  It  is  most  highly  coloured  and  most 
richly  ornamented,  but  there  is  elegance  in  its  splendour, 
and  dignity  in  its  magnificence.  The  orator  demands  atten- 
tion in  a  loud  and  lofby  tone,  but  his  voice  never  loses  its 
melody,  nor  its  periods  their  sweetness.  When  he  has 
roused  us  with  tne  thunder  of  his  eloauence,  he  can  at 
once,  Timotheus-like,  choose  a  melancholy  theme,  and  melt 
us  into  pity :  there  is  grace  in  his  anger ;  for  he  can  inveigh 
without  vulgarity ;  he  can  modulate  the  strongest  burst  of 
passion,  for  even  in  his  madness  there  is  music." 

Several  eulogies  as  strong  as  that  of  Cumberland  might 
be  transcribed,  but  one  delivered  soon  afterward  by  a  pro- 
'^^Bsed  political  opponent,  the  late  Lord  (then  Mr.)  flrskine, 

'ioc  just  and  eoaracteristic  to  be  omitted.    "  I  ghall  take 
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care  to  put  Mr.  Burke's  work  on  the  Prench  £evolution» 
into  the  hands  of  those  whose  principles  are  left  to  mj 
formation.  I  shall  take  care  that  they  have  the  advan- 
tage of  doing,  in  the  regular  progression  of  youthful  stu* 
dies,  what  I  have  done  even  in  the  short  intervals  of 
laborious  life ;  that  they  shall  transcribe,  with  their  own 
hands,  from  all  the  works  of  this  most  extraordinary  person, 
and  firom  the  last  among  the  rest,  the  soundest  truths  of 
zelieion;  the  justest  principles  of  morals,  inculcated  and 
rendered  delightM  by  the  most  sublime  eloquence;  the 
highest  reach  of  phUosophy  brought  down  to  tne  level  of 
common  minds  by  the  most  captivating  taste;  the  most 
enlightened  observations  on  history  and  the  most  copious 
collection  of  useful  maxims  from  the  experience  of  common 
life ;  and  separate  for  themselves  the  good  from  the  bad.'* 

Another  writer*  possessed  himself  of  no  small  claims  to  elo- 
quence speaks  of  the  execution  of  the  work  in  nearly  a  similar 
sWle.  But  its  doctrines  were  as  little  to  his  taste  as  to  that 
of  the  great  advocate  just  mentioned,  both  being  infected 
by  the  political  epidemic  of  the  day. — **  These  are  the  views 
which  distinguish  the  political  writings  of  Mr.  Burke,  an 
author  whose  splendid  and  unequalled  powers  have  given 
vogue  and  fashion  to  certain  tenets,  which  from  any  other 
pen  would  have  appeared  abject  and  contemptible.  In  the 
neld  of  reason  the  encounter  would  not  be  difficult,  but 
who  can  vnthstand  the  fascination  and  magic  of  his  elo- 
quence ?  The  excursions  of  his  genius  are  immense !  His 
imperial  fancy  has  laid  all  nature  under  tribute,  and  has 
collected  riches  from  every  scene  of  the  creation,  and  every 
walk  of  art.  His  eulogium  on  the  Queen  of  France  is  a 
master-piece  of  pathetic  composition ;  so  select  are  its  images, 
80  fraught  with  tenderness  and  so  rich  with  colours  '  dipt 
in  heaven,'  that  he  who  can  read  it  without  rapture  may 
have  merit  as  a  reasoner,  but  must  resign  all  pretensions  to 
taste  and  sensibility.  His  imagination  is  in  truth  onlv  too 
prolific :  a  world  of  itself,  where  he  dwells  in  the  midst  of 
chimerical  alarms,  is  the  dupe  of  his  own  enchantments, 
andstarts,  like  Frospero,  at  the  spectres  of  his  own  creation." 

Dr.  Beattiewho  as  far  as  opinions  went,  had  always  hitherto 
been  opposed  to  him  in  politics,  but  who  knew  the  soundness 

*  Tbe  Rev.  Robert  Hall— '<  Apology  for  the  Freedom  of  the  FhM.* 
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of  his  principles  when  any  real  danger  threatened  the  state, 
thus  writes,  April  26,  1790,  six  months  before  the  publica- 
tion.— "  I  wish  Mr.  Burke  would  publish  what  he  intended 
on  the  present  state  of  l^rance.  He  is  a  man  of  principle, 
and  a  friend  to  religion,  to  law,  and  to  monarchy,  as  well  as 
to  liberty."  One  of  the  suspected  authors  of  Junius's  Letters 
(Hugh  Boyd)  in  allusion  to  this  production  of  his  old  ac- 
quaintance, and  the  event  it  was  meant  to  reprobate,  thus 
writes — **  But  to  tUm  to  the  more  pleasing  view,  where  the 
finest  talents  combat  on  the  side  of  truth.  We  have  seen 
their  triumph  in  the  noblest  cause ;  in  the  cause  of  religion, 
law,  and  order :  in  defence  of  every  sacred  post  and  barrier, 
essential  not  alone  to  the  security  and  happiness  of  mankind, 
but  to  the  very  existence  of  society.  The  sublime  compre- 
hension of  that  penetrating  genius  (Mr  Burke),  whicn  in 
the  early  dawn  of  democracy  saw  the  destructive  principle  of 
general  conflagration  that  was  to  flame  in  its  meridian,  gave 
thealarm  to  the  world;  and  his  warning  voice  was  beard.  The 
baleful  influence,  threatening  every  confine  of  humanity, 
was  averted ;  and  the  portentous  meteor,  consumed  in  its 
own  fires,  passes  away  for  ever." 

Even  Mr.  Francis  was  softened — ^not  won — ^for  dissent  still 
overpowered  feelings  of  admiration. — "  It  has  not  yet  been  in 
my  power,"  he  writes  hurriedly,  November  3rd,  "  to  read  more 
than  a  third  of  your  book.  I  must  taste  it  deliberately. 
The  flavour  is  too  high ;  the  wine  is  too  rich.  I  cannot  take 
a  draught  of  it."  And  while  questioning  the  accuracy  of 
Burke*  s  deductions  from  French  history,  he  ventures  to  find 
fault  again  ^ith  his  style  in  a  way  which  we  should  scarcely 
expect  from  the  most  fastidious  critic. — "  Once  for  all,  I 
wish  you  would  let  me  teach  you  to  write  English.  To  me 
who  am  to  read  everything  you  write  it  would  be  a  great 
comfort,  and  to  you  no  sort  of  disparagement.  Why  will 
you  not  allow  yourself  to  be  persuaded  that  polish  is  mate- 
rial to  preservation  ?"  This  was  followed  by  one  from  Lord 
John  Cavendish  (Nov.  14)  who  says — "  All  men  of  sense 
must  I  think,  feel  obliged  to  you  for  showing  in  so  forcible 
a  manner  that  confusion  is  not  the  road  to  reformation." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  book  was  reprobated  as  assailing 
he  foundations  of  liberty,  by  a  party  bold,  numerous,   and 

*e,  at  the  head  of  which,  or  countenancing  it,  stood  Mr. 

L.  His  censures  were  not  merely  unqualified  but  dielireied 
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as  he  himself  avowed,  in  all  companies  whenever  the  work 
became  a  subject  of  discussion.  Some  months  afterwards 
he  termed  it  in  the  House  of  Commons,  with  more  of 
pique,  or  less  of  judgment,  than  could  be  expected  from 
such  a  man,  '*  a  libel  on  all  free  governments,"  and,  "  he 
disliked  it  as  much  as  any  of  Mr.  Paine' s ;"  these  remarks 
were  not  very  delicate  or  conciliatoir  as  applied  to  the  pro- 
ductions of  a  iriend ;  but  they  verified  a  remark  of  Burke  at  a 
future  period,  that  "  the  French  Bevolutfon  had  not  merely 
shaken  all  the  thrones  of  Europe,  but  shaken  his  friend  Fox's 
heart  and  understanding  out  of  their  right  places." 

The  dissentient  party  embraced  besides  many  Members  of 
Opposition,  some  philosophers,  a  large  body  of  second-rate 
literary  men,  some  clergymen,  many  lawyers,  many  dissenting 
ministers,  and  members  of  the  profession  of  physic — all  there* 
fore  belonging  to  the  educated  classes  ;  but  the  great  majority 
without  claim  to  practical  acquaintance  with  politics ;  men 
deep  in  speculation  and  in  books,  but  wholly  ignorant  of 
the  workmgs  of  governments ;  who  knew  nothing  of  human 
nature  in  great  and  imtried  emergencies  such  as  the  state 
of  France  then  exhibited  ;  who  mistook  w^arm  feelings  and 
honest  prejudices  for  sound  principles;  some  Tvho  with 
good  intentions  toward  mankind  would  have  committed  the 
grossest  errors  in  reducing  them  to  practice;  and  many 
whose  views  upon  the  constitution  oi  the  country  were 
more  than  questionable. 

By  this  body  Mr.  Burke  and  his  volume*  were  assailed 
with  a  degree  of  animosity  unprecedented  even  in  the  political 
warfare  of  England,  and  so  perseveringly  continued  as  to  be 
still  occasionally  heard.  No  pains  were  spared  to  produce  this 
effect.  Every  epithet  of  abuse  in  the  language,  as  may  be  seen 

*  A  celebrated  phrase  was  bruited  about  in  every  form  of  speech  and 
writinjr,  in  order  to  excite  popular  indl^cnation.  In  speakings  of  the 
destruction  of  the  nobility  and  clergy,  he  said  that  alonsr  with  these,  its 
natural  protectors,  learning^  would  be  *'  trodden  down  under  the  hoofs  of 
a  swinish  multitude."  The  expression  thoug^h  plainly  figurative,  was 
tortured  to  mean  that  he  actually  thought  the  people  no  better  than 
•wine ;  yet  all  other  impasaioned  writers  have  dealt  in  the  same  license  of 
language,  without  reproach  or  even  remark ;  among  which  the  reader  will 
immediately  recollect  **  the  common  dung  o'  the  soil,*'  and  many  others 
as  strong,  applied  to  the  mass  of  mankind.  Even  Republican  Milton 
uses  the  wonlli  **  herd  confused,"  **  mit>cellaneous  rabble."  applied  to  the 
multitude ;  so  little  respect  was  there  in  the  mind  of  that  sturdy  opponent 
0/  monaroby  for  the  **  migesty  of  the  people." 
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by  tUe  curious  reader  in  the  ephemeral  writmga  of  that  day, 
was  applied  to  him  ;  and  every  action  or  expression  of  his 
life  that  could  be  tortured  into  sinister  meaninc'  was 
raked  up  in  order  to  show  his  inconsistency.  Yet  siter  all 
they  proved  so  few  and  frivolous  as  not  to  have  been  thought 
worth  repeating ;  and  thus  he  "  whose  whole  life  had  been  a 
struggle  for  the  liber^  of  others,"  was  reviled  as  the 
enemy  of  all  liberty.  The  truth  was  that  their  and  his 
ideas  of  liberty  were,  and  always  had  been,  different.  They 
chose  to  become  angry  because  a  man  so  long  and  G^enerally 
celebrated  as  its  advocate,  should  hesitate  to  give  his  sane* 
tion  to  anything  which  assumed  the  name  however  question- 
able might  be  the  substance.  They  made  no  allowance  for 
having  mistaken  him,  or  for  his  not  agreeing  with  them  in 
the  detail.  Because  he  differed  in  opinion  with  them  on  this 
point,  it  was  inferred  erroneously  however,  that  he  must  differ 
m)m  himself.  They  thought  that  liberty,  no  matter  in  what 
shape  or  garb  it  came,  or  bow  accompanied,  or  by  whatever 
qualities  or  characteristics  distinguished,  must  necessarily  be 
good,  as  his  correspondent  Mr.  Mercer  had  expressly  said. 
They  loooked  chiefly  to  the  abstract  idea  of  the  tbing,  not  to 
the  form  it  assumed,  or  the  effects  it  produced. 

Mr.  Burke,  on  the  contrary,  would  not  allow  the  term 
liberty  to  be  applicable  to  the  mad  fury  of  the  populace  in  a 
course  stained  by  incessant  violence  and  bloodshed ;  which 
inflicted  or  permitted  the  most  grinding  tyranny  and  injustice 
on  persons  and  property ;  which  was  in  itself,  a  crude  and 
untried  theory,  unsanctioned  by  reason  and  undisciplined 
by  law ;  at  variance  vnth  the  experience  of  mankind,  and 
with  the  ancient  and  reasonable  habits  and  institutions  of 
the  country  itself.  The  liberty  decreed  by  the  National 
Assembly  ne  considered  a  mockery. — Liberty,  no  matter 
how  plausible  the  form  or  high-sounding  the  pretension, 
was  in  his  opinion,  liberty  only,  when  it  secured  equal  civil 
rights,  eaual  justice  and  protection,  equal  social  enjoyments 
and  privileges,  to  all  members  of  the  community. 

Sentiments  similar  to  these  occur  so  frequently  in  hia 
earlier  and  later  works,  in  all  his  speeches  and  writings 
on  the  subject,  that  it  seems  strange  how  they  could  ever 
be  misimderstood.  A  passage  in  his  speech  against  the 
"^peal  of  the  Marria^  Act,  in  1781,  speaks  this  language 

forcibly  and  explicitly  that  no  excuse  can  avail  for  mia« 
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rafdnff  or  misrepresenting  his  idea  of  freedom .     AnotLer  pns- 
sage  m>m  one  of  his  speeches  at  Bristol,  in  1774,  illustrates 
similar  sentiments  :  '*  The  distinguishing  part  of  our  consti- 
tution is  its  liberty.   To  preserve  that  liberty  inviolate  seems 
the  particular  duly  and  proper  trust  of  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Commons.     But  the  l^erty,  the  only  liberty  I  mean,  m  a 
liberty  connected  with  order ;  that  only  exists  alony  with  virtue 
and  order,  but  which  cannot  exist  without  them,"    Addressing 
the  same  constituents  in  1780,  in  allusion  to  the  condition  of 
the  Boman  Catholics,  he  says,  "  I  must  fairly  tell  you,  that  so 
far  as  my  principles  are  concerned  (principles  that  I  hope  will 
only  depait  with  my  last  breath),  that  I  have  no  idea  of  a 
liberty  unconnected  loith  honesty  and  justice  ;  •  •  factions  in 
republics  have  been  and  are  full  as  capable  as  monarchs  of  the 
most  cruel  oppression  and  injustice.  It  is  but  too  true,  that  the 
love  and  even  the  very  idea  of  genuine  liberty  is  extremely  rare*^ 
Any  one  professing  such  sentiments  as  these  could  not 
do  otherwise  than  oppose  the  French  Bevolution,  for  it  ful- 
filled none  of  his  conceptions  of  genuine  liberty.     We  have 
seen  that  he  had  his  doubts  of  its  nature  irom  the  first,  and 
far  from  wavering  in  opinion  like  some  of  his  contemporaries, 
gradually  rose  from  caution  to  apprehension,  from  apprehen- 
sion to  certainty,  that  such  proceedings  as  were  going  on 
could  be  productive  only  of  enormous  evils.     He  did  not 
bate  the  revolution  in  lirance  simply  because  it  was  a  revo- 
lution, but  because  it  was  a  bad  one ;  or  rather  the  utter 
dissolution  of  the  main  elements  of  government,  religion, 
and  morals — all  the  means  which   not  merely  bind  men 
together,  but  have  in  fact  from  the  condition  of  savages  made 
ns  men.     He  did  not  war  against  liberty,  but  against  the 
abuses  committed  under  its  name  ;  not  against  freedom  but 
against  licentiousness.     He  allowed  no  inherent  power  in 
the  half  or  the  majority  of  a  nation  to  annihilate  the  persons, 
the  property,  or  the  honours  of  the  remainder  at  their  will 
and  pleasure,  by  way  of  political  experiment  or  speculative 
improvement.     '*  He  could  not  admit  the  right  of  any  people 
to  do  what  they  pleased,  until  he  first  knew  what  it  pleased 
them  to  do." 

It  is  remarkable,  and  another  instance  of  singular  keen- 
ness and  length  of  view,  that  though  the  danger  was  obvious 
to  him,  neither  the  government  nor  the  natioa  at  large  had 
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any  idea  tbat  Frencli  opimons  and  principlea  were  bo 
generally  difhised  in  England,  or  bad  made  so  many  con- 
vertB.  But  the  publication  of  lus  book  disclosed  the  extent  of 
tbe  niiscbief  wnicb  bad  been  silently  tbougb  rapidly  spread- 
ing, by  tbe  numbers  of  answers  it  produced.  I  nave  counted 
no  less  than  tbirty-^igbt  wbicb  came  out  vritbin  a  year 
or  two,  and  several  bave  doubtless  escaped  notice,  while 
otbers  may  bave  appeared  at  a  later  period;  but  were 
all  the  letters,  essays,  fragments,  and  invectives  of  every 
denomination  collected,  which  appeared  then  and  since,  in 
magazines,  reviews,  newspapers,  and  every  form  of  publica- 
tion periodical  and  otherwise  on  this  prolific  theme  they 
would  amount  to  many  hundreds. 

In  the  list  of  opponents  were  the  names  of  Priestly, 
Price  (who  dying  soon  after  the  appearance  of  the  *'  Befiec- 
tions,''  which  his  sermon  had  partly  provoked,  was  said  by 
his  finends  to  have  been  hurt  or  kiUea  by  him).  Earl  Stan- 
hope, Mrs.  Wollstonecraft,  Mrs.  Macaulay  Graham,  the 
historian,  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  James)  Mackintosh,  and 
Thomas  Paine.  Not  one  of  their  works  has  survived.  The 
''  Yindiciffi  GallicsD"  alone,  was  the  production  of  a  more 
sober  inquirer,  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman,  who  though  he 
then  wrote  upon  politics  with  the  dim  and  flickering  light  of  a 
closet  philosopher,  soon  learned  to  judge  and  to  act  in  a  more 
practi<»d  spint,  chiefly  by  the  teaching  of  that  very  master 
whom  he  nad  thus  ventured  to  oppose,  and  whom  he  soon 
afkerwards  thus  characterized — "  A  writer  who  was  admired 
by  all  mankind  for  his  eloquence,  but  who  is  if  possible,  still 
more  admired  by  all  competent  judges  for  his  pliilosopby ; 
a  writer  of  whom  I  may  justly  say,  that  he  was  gra/vissitnus 
et  dicendi  et  intelligendt  auctor  et  magister*^  Even  from  the 
first  he  exhibited  the  confidence  in  himself  of  one  who 
could  afibrd  to  be  at  once  bold  and  liberal  in  his  opposition 
to  the  great  orator — ^who  could  advocate  what  he  thought 
freedom  to  others  without  madly  assaulting  the  foundations 
of  our  own ;  who  could  investigate  doctrines  without  de- 
scending to  personal  abuse  of  the  author ;  who  in  endea- 
vouring to  refute  them,  could  admit  his  worth,  his  extraor- 
dinary powers,  and  in  spite  of  clamour  to  the  contrary,  the 
general  consistency  of  his  life  and  principles.  Such  a  man 
was  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  who  if  not  at  the  head  of 
the  party  with  whom  he  so  long  and  so  vainly  laboured. 
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was  certainly  not  justled  from  it  by  anything  like  Bnperiority 
of  mind  among  its  more  acknowledged  leaders. 

Of  a  very  different  description  was  "  The  Eights  of  Man," 
by  Thomas  Paine.  This  remarkable  character,  who  had  ar- 
rived firom  America  in  1787,  brought  with  him  a  letter  of 
introduction  to  Mr.  Burke  from  the  Hon.  Henry  Laurens, 
ex-President  of  Congress,  who  it  will  be  remembered  had 
been  released  irom  the  Tower  in  1781  by  the  exertions  of 
the  former,  requesting  bis  influence  to  attract  public 
notice  to  some  mechanical  contrivances  of  Mr.  ^aine, 
particularly  the  model  of  an  iron  bridge.  Mr.  Burke,,  with 
aocustomea  hospitality,  invited  him  to  Beaconsfield,  took 
him  during  a  summer  excursion  to  Yorkshire  to  several  iron- 
foundries  there  in  order  to  gain  the  opinions  of  practical  men, 
and  introduced  him  to  several  persons  of  rank.  At  this  time 
his  guest,  whom  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  knew  to  be  an 
En^shman,  professed  to  have  relinquished  politics.  But  soon 
afterward  having  visited  Prance  in  order  to  inspect  plans 
and  models  in  nie  Office  of  Bridges  and  Highways  mtro- 
duced  by  a  letter  from  Dr.  Pranklin  to  the  Duke  de  la 
Bochefoucauld,  the  incipient  disorders  of  that  country 
revived  in  his  mind  the  dormant  spirit  of  turbulence  and 
dissatisfaction  toward  existing  institutions  inherent  in  the 
man.  He  returned  to  England  well-informed  of  the  designs 
of  the  popular  leaders,  of  which  many  intelligible  intimations 
wer^  oropped  to  Burke,  with  a  recommendation  that  he 
should  endeavour  to  introduce  a  more  enlarged  system  of 
Uherty  into  England,  using  reform  in  Parliament  as  the  most 
obvious  means. 

This  hint  was  as  may  be  believed,  coldly  received.  "  Do 
YOU  really  imagine,  Mr.  Paine,  that  the  constitution  of  this 
kingdom  requires  such  innovations,  or  could  exist  with  them, 
or  that  any  reflecting  man  would  seriously  engage  in  them  ? 
You  are  aware  that  I  have  all  my  life  opposed  such  schemes  of 
reform ;  of  course,  because  I  knew  them  not  to  be  reform." 
Kot  discouraged  by  this  rebuff,  Paine  wrote  to  the  same 
purport  from  Paris  in  the  summer  of  1789,  and  there  is 
little  doubt,  first  communicated  to  his  distinguished  ac- 
quaintance verbal  information  that  the  destruction  of  the 
monarchy  was  resolved  upon ;  that  the  leaders  had  deter- 
mined to  set  fire  to  the  four  comers  of  France  sooner  than 
not  carry  their  principles  into  practice  ;  and  that  no  dangei 
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was  to  be  apprehended  from  the  army,  for  it  was  gained,  A 
note  to  that  effect  was  sa'.d  to  be  dated  onlj  three  days  beforo 
the  destruction  of  the  Bastile. 

His  intimacy  with  Burke  had  however  declined  preTiously 
to  the  appearance  of  the  *'  Heflections,"  and  his  more  noriouB 
peculianties  remained  unknown ;  the  leveller  and  the  deist 
being  shrouded  under  the  guise  of  an  ingenious  mechanist. 
But  the  "  Bights  of  Man,"  written  in  answer  to  that  work, 
exhibited  at  once  the  mental  deformity  of  the  man,  inimical  to 
nearly  eyevj  thing  that  bore  the  stamp  of  authority,  or  of  time, 
or  of  opinion.  In  accordance  with  this  unhappy  and  mis- 
chievous  disposition,  he  had  long  before  stifled  toe  best  feel- 
ings of  our  nature  by  voluntary  dereliction  of  the  marriage 
ties  and  duties  ;  he  had  divested  himself  of  the  troublesome 
restraints  of  religion ;  he  had  shaken  off  all  confined  notions  of 
attachment  to  country.  Nothing  of  an  Englishman  remained 
of  him  but  the  name,  and  even  that  he  tried  to  extinguish 
by  becoming  successively  by  adoption  an  American  and  a 
itenchman :  but  as  his  principles  and  conduct  were  a  scandal 
to  all,  so  all  perhaps  would  wiUingl;^  be  rid  of  the  dishonour 
attached  to  the  owning  of  such  a  citizen. 

It  was  his  aim  by  perverting  what  capacity  he  possessed, 
not  to  make  men  better  or  happier,  but  to  be  discontented 
with  what  they  were,  with  what  they  knew,  or  with  what 
they  already  enjoyed.  His  systems,  both  in  religion  and 
pohtics,  lea  not  merely  to  the  disorganization  of  states, 
but  of  the  human  mind  itself,  by  setting  it  adrift  on  the 
waters  of  doubt  and  despair,  without  a  resting-place  or  land- 
mark for  its  guidance  in  this  world,  or  hope  in  the  next.  To 
a  style  of  writing  and  reasoning  well  adapted  to  impose  upon 
ordinary  understandings,  he  added  a  cool  temper  and  desir- 
ing head,  unfettered  by  the  common  restraints  and  scruples 
of  mankind.  To  the  trades  of  staymaker,  schoolmaster,  and 
exciseman  in  his  native  country,  he  had  added  what  is  so  often 
the  resort  of  desperate  men,  the  profession  of  a  patriot  in 
America.  He  haid  proved  a  brute  to  his  wife,  a  defaulter  to 
his  trust,  a  traitor  to  his  country,  a  disbeliever  in  his  GK)d ; 
and  having  already  successfully  aided  and  abetted  rebellion 
abroad,  seemed  to  be  cut  out  for  the  presiding  genius  of  a  revo- 
lution at  home,  if  not  prematurely  taken  off  by  the  hand  of 
the  executioner.  But  as  if  in  person  to  warn  us  of  the 
desolatiiig  tendency  of  his  doctrines,  he  completed  the  cata- 
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logue  of  offences  by  adultery  with  the  wife  of  his  friend, 
by  the  brutal  treatment  and  desertion  of  his  yictim,  by  drunk- 
enness, and  by  disgusting  personal  negligences.  The  very 
excess  of  moral  degradation  almost  made  him  an  object  of 
compassion.    His  life  was  evil,  and  his  end  miserable. 

The  book  was  characteristic  of  the  man.  Its  purpose  was, 
through  the  debasing  principle  of  envy,  which  is  afber  all  the 
inciting  motive  of  a  leveller,  to  reduce  mankind  to  one  stand- 
ard ;  to  write  up  a  sort  of  confusion  made  easy,  by  urging 
the  baser  to  war  against  the  better  passions  of  our  nature,  in 
order  to  pull  down  superior  station,  talents,  virtues,  and 
distinctions  to  the  level  of  the  lowest.  It  was  an  open 
declaration  of  hostility  to  all  the  institutions  which  we  in 
England  had  been  accustomed  to  consider  as  our  ornament 
and  pride ;  not  a  reform  of  real  or  imaginary  abuses,  but  a 
prettjr  plain  recommendation  to  demolish  present  govern- 
ment altogether  for  the  pleasure  of  building  a&«sh  on  the 
republican  model — good  perhaps  in  the  eyes  of  an  American, 
but  at  variance  with  the  habits,  the  feelings,  the  honest 
convictions  and  prejudices  of  an  Englishman.  It  affords 
an  illustration  of  the  frenzy  of  the  day,  that  this  production 
was  devoured  rather  than  read,  by  that  strong  party,  many 
of  them  of  rank  and  influence,  who  intent  on  committing  a 
species  of  moral,  suicide  disseminated  it  in  cheap  editions 
through  the  country ;  thus  flinging  a  fire-brand  into  every 
cottage  to  burst  out  and  consume  themselves.  While  in  the 
clubs  and  societies  of  cities  the  same  insane  spirit  of  ani- 
mosity, under  cover  of  affected  satisfaction,  was  shown  in 
the  fiftvourite  toast  constantly  drunk  "  thanks  to  Mr.  Burke  for 
the  discussion  he  has  provoked," — as  if  they  firmly  hoped 
or  wished  the  world  to  believe,  that  he  had  injured  those 
vital  interests  of  the  state,  of  which  in  fact  his  book  proved 
the  salvation. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  two  other  literary  opponents  on 
this  question,  Mr.  Christie  and  Mr.  Bousefield,  were  among 
the  number  of  his  acauaintance.  The  latter,  who  proved  to 
be  the  more  virulent,  nad  been  recommended  to  his  notice  by 
some  friends  in  the  county  of  Cork,  of  which  that  gentleman 
was  a  native,  and  had  in  consequence  participated  largely  in 
the  hospitalities  of  Beaconsfield  as  well  as  something  in  the 
friendship  of  its  owner.  The  only  return  made  was  by  vent- 
ing upon  him  nearly  all  the  abuse  of  which  he  was  master. 


r' 
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Of  another  republican  acquaintance  of  rather  more  celebrity, 
he  gave  the  following  account,  when  speaking  of  the  address 
of  a  deputation  from  the  constitutional  society  of  London, 
formed  of  Joel  Barlow  and  John  Frost,  to  the  National  Con- 
vention. *'  The  extravagance  of  Anacharsis  Clootz  in  wishing 
to  embrace  China,  Quebec,  Bulam,  and  in  short  all  the  world, 
in  the  confraternity  of  France,  was  not  peculiar  to  him,  but 
was  also  entertained  bv  all  the  members  of  the  Assembly. 
This  Clootz  was  an  old  acquaintance  and  correspondent, 
being  very  respectably  introduced  to  him,  and  had  no  small 
share  in  producing  the  French  Sevolution.  He  was  a  Prus- 
sian by  birth,  highly  conversant  in  every  branch  of  literature, 
and  much  better  qualified  to  act  the  part  of  a  philosopher 
than  John  Frost  as  deputy  from  the  people  of  Great  Britain. 
In  June  1790  this  man  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the  National 
Assembly,  accompanied  by  men  of  all  nations,  Asiatic,  Afri- 
can, and  European,  of  which  latter  the  English  made  no  incon- 
siderable part.  There,  as  orator  of  the  human  race,  he  invoked 
for  them  all  the  protection  and  confraternity  of  iSranoe  ;  and 
this  happened  on  the  very  day  when  the  Assembly  demolished, 
by  a  decree,  the  nobility  of  France." 

A  reply  from  the  French  correspondent  to  whom  the 
*'  Beflections'*  had  been  addressed,  dated  17th  November, 

1790,  gave  Mr.  Burke  an  opportunity  of  following  up  his 
blow  by  a  rejoinder  entitled  "  Letter  to  a  Member  ot  the 
National  Assembly."     In  this,  which  appeared  in  February, 

1791,  he  advances  many  new  observations,  sets  others  in 
stronger  lights,  and  glances  at  the  characters  of  some  of  their 
writers  whose  principles  it  was  the  fashion  to  follow,  as  being 
no  better  than  what  he  on  another  occasion  termed  "  the 
mere  jays  and  magpies  of  philosophy."  Bousseau  he  sketches 
in  strong,  yet  not  undue  terms,  when  considered,  as  he  savs 
he  must  be,  either  "  as  a  moralist  or  as  nothing,"  and  as  '*  toe 
great  professor  and  founder  of  the  philotophy  of  vanity,  I 
had  good  opportunities  of  knowing  his  proceedings  aLnost 
frx>m  day  to  oay*  and  he  left  no  doubt  on  my  mind  that  he 
entertained  no  principle  either  to  influence  his  heart  or  to 

*  In  1766,  when  he  came,  on  the  invitation  of  Hume,  and  behaved  in  a 

manner  80  extraordinary  as  to  be  inexplicable  in  any  other  way  than  to 

suppose  him  wholly  possessed  by  what  may  be  termed  the  intanUy  of 

nity.     Mr.  Burke  was  then  in  frequent  communication  with  Hume,  and 

■Q  that  philoaopher  himself  heard  the  proceedings  of  his  aztiaordinary 

II. 
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goide  bifl  understdnding,  but  vaniti/."  He  uterts  in  this 
letter,  from  almoat  positive  knowledge  (the  correBpondents 
juBt  mentioned),  tbat  the  excesaee  of  the  revolution 
were  not  accidental,  as  Ekime  pretended  to  believe ;  but 
syBtematicaUy  designed  from  the  begintung,  even  previous 
to  the  meeting  of  toe  Btatea-general.  He  hints  likewise  at 
the  necessity  for  that  coalition  of  the  sovereigns  of  Europe 
againat  France,  which  took  place  a  few  months  afterward ; 
and  ezplicitlr  Btates  the  'intention  of  the  prevailing  faction 
to  put  the  Ring  to  death  whenever  his  name  should  become 
no  longer  neceBSory  to  their  deaigne.  Mr.  Fox  writing 
toward  the  end  of  May,  says  "  he  has  not  read  Burke'a  new 
pamphlet,  but  it  is  in  general  thought  to  be  mere  madness." 

The  declaration  of  the  French  Ambassador  of  his  Sovck 
reign's  acceptance  of  the  new  constitution,  drew  from  Mr. 
Burke  a  paper  privately  presented  to  the  Ministry,  "  Hints 
for  a  Memorial  to  M.  De  Montmorin."  It  recommended 
the  offer  of  British  mediation  between  that  monarch  and  his 
subjects  on  the  basis  of  a  free  constitution  to  be  guaranteed, 
if  required,  by  England;  and  in  ease  of  refusal  by  the 
populur  party,  to  intimate  the  design  of  withdrawing  our 
Mmister  from  a  Court  where  the  Sovereign  no  Iraiger  enjoyed 
peiKinal  liberty  or  ,)oIitical  consideration. 

In  the  m^an  tiine  several  threatening  indications  pro- 
claimed an  approaching  breach  in  the  Whig  party,  very  few 
of  whom,  except  two  or  three  of  his  personal  friends,  could 
be  persuaded  by  Burke  of  the  irretrievable  mischiefs  at  woi^ 
in  France.  Mr.  Fox  expressed  his  approval  of  the  principles, 
though  not  of  the  proceedings  there,  twice  or  thnce  in  no 
measured  terms ;  once  in  debate  on  the  Bussian  armament, 
when  Mr,  Burke  rising  to  reply,  was  ovcnmwered  by  con- 
tinued cries  of  question  from  his  own  side  of  the  House  ;  and 
again  on  a  Bill  providing  a  constitution  for  Canada,  wiien 
the  latter  was  not  present.  On  this  occasion  Fox  directed 
pointed  censure  against  some  of  the  chief  doctrines  in  Burke's 
late  publications,  directly  questioning  the  utility  of  heredi- 
tary power,  or  honours,  or  titles  of  rank,  concmding  with 
a  sneer  at  "  ribbons  red  and  blue."  These  opinions  might 
have  been  honest,  though  perhaps  neither  sound  nor  in  the 
beat  taste;  and  at  the  moment  were  unquestionably  impru- 
dent. They  echoed  but  the  revolutionary  language  of  the  day, 
to  which  sanction  was  thus  given  by  a  man  of  nu  ordinary 
weight  in  the  country ;  and  could  not  be  considered  other 
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than  a  direct  challeDge  to  discussion,  addressed  to  his  old 
associate  and  political  instructor. 

As  such  Mr.  Burke  evidently  considered  it.    On  the  6th  of 
May  on  the  sanje  (Quebec)  bill,  he  rose  to  state  his  sentiments 
in  detail.    But  in  adverting  to  the  Prench  Constitution  by 
name  and  the  unhappy  scenes  to  which  it  had  £[iven  rise,  was 
loudly  called  to  order  from  the  Opposition  benches.    Mr.  Fozy 
who  had  himself  made  allusions  as  strong  to  the  same  measure, 
unexpectedly  assailed  him  by  an  ironical  defence,  recom- 
menaing  his  friends  in  effect,  to  let  him  say  what  he  pleased. 
Mr.  Burke,  after  noticing  this  circumstance,  resumed  his 
argument,  and  again  experienced  successively  seven  or  eight 
other  formal  interruptions  at  short  intervals,  accompanied 
by  speeches  to  order  from  different  members  of  his  own 
party  ;  while  at  the  same  moment,  others  on  the  ministerial 
side  maintained  he  was  perfectly  in  order.    This  contention 

E resented  amid  contending  shouts  of  Chair!  chair!  Hear! 
ear !  Order !  order !  Go  on !  go  on !  a  scene  which  he  re- 
marked at  the  moment  was  only  to  be  paralleled  in  the  politi- 
cal assemblages  of  a  neighbounng  country  of  which  he  waa 
endeavoming  to  convey  some  idea  to  the  House. 

At  length,  an  express  vote  of  censure  for  noticing  the  afiairs 
of  France  was  moved  against  him  by  Lord  Sheffield,  and 
seconded  by  Mr.  Fox,  Mr.  Pitt,  on  the  contrary,  leaned  to 
his  views  and  urged  his  being  in  order ;  that  he  was  grateful 
to  the  right  hon.  gentleman  for  the  msxlj  struggle  made  by 
him  against  French  principles ;  that  his  views  should  receive 
support  whenever  danger  approached ;  and  that  his  zeal  and 
eloquence  in  such  a  cause  entitled  him  to  the  gratitude  of  his 
fellow-subjects.  Mr.  Pox  followed  in  a  vehement  address,  alter- 
nately rebuking  and  complimenting  Burke  in  a  high  strain, 
and  while  vindicating  his  own  opinions,  questioning  the  truth 
and  consistency  of  those  of  his  right  hon.  friend  who  he  must 
ever  esteem  his  master,  but  who  nevertheless  seemed  to  have 
forgotten  the  lessons  he  had  once  taught  him.  In  support  of 
the  charge  of  inconsistency  thus  advanced,  he  quoted  several 
sarcastic  and  ludicrous  remarks  of  little  moment  at  any  time 
and  scarcely  worth  repeating  then,  but  which  as  they  had 
been  expressed  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  before,  seemed  to  be 
raked  up  for  the  occasion.  In  this,  there  was  an  appearance 
of  premeditation  and  want  of  generosity,  which  hurt  Mr. 
Burke,  as  he  afterwards  expressed  lo  a  friend,  more  than  any 
public  occurrence  of  his  life,  and  he  rose  to  reply  under  thie 
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influence  of  painful  and  strong  feelings.  He  complained  after 
debating  the  main  question,  of  being  treated  with  harshness 
and  malignity  for  which  the  motive  seemed  unaccountable— 
of  beinfi[  personaUj  attacked  from  a  quarter  where  he  least 
expected  it  after  an  intimacy  of  more  than  twenty-two  years, 
— of  his  public  sentiments  and  writings  being  garbled,  and 
his  confidential  communications  violated,  to  give  colout*  to 
an  unjust  charge.  At  his  time  of  life  it  waa  obviously  indis- 
creet to  provoke  enemies  or  to  lose  friends,  as  he  could  not  hope 
for  the  opportunities  necessary  to  acquire  others,  yet  if  his 
steady  adnerence  to  the  British  constitution  placed  him  in 
such  a  dilemma,  he  would  risk  all  and  as  puolic  duty  and 
prudence  taught  him  with  his  last  breath  exclaim,  '*  Fly  from 
the  French  constitution  I"  Mr.  Fox  here  observed,  "  there  is 
no  loss  of  friendship."  "  I  regret  to  say  there  is,"  was  the 
reply — "  I  know  the  value  of  my  line  of  conduct ;  I  have  in- 
deea  made  a  great  sacrifice ;  I  have  done  my  duty  though  I 
have  lost  my  friend.  There  is  something  in  the  detested 
French  constitution  that  envenoms  every  thing  it  touches." 
After  many  comments  on  the  question,  he  attempted  to  con- 
clude with  an  elegant  apostrophe  to  the  respective  heads  of 
the  great  parties  in  the  state,  steadfastly  to  guard  against 
innovations  and  untried  theories  the  sacred  edifice  of  the 
British  constitution,  when  he  was  again  twice  interrupted  by 
Mr.  Grey. 

Mr.  Fox,  unusually  excited  by  this  public  renunciation  of 
long  intimacy,  rose  under  excited  feelings,  "  so  that  it  was 
some  moments,"  says  the  Morning  Chronicle  report,  "  before 
he  could  proceed.  Tears  rolled  down  his  cheeks,  and  he  strove 
in  vain  to  give  utterance  to  feelings  that  dignified  his  nature." 
When  he  had  recovered,  besides  adveHing  te  French  affairs, 
an  eloquent  appeal  broke  forth  te  his  old  and  revered  friend 
—  te  the  remembrance  of  their  past  attachment— their  inalien- 
able friendship — ^their  reciprocal  afiection,  as  dear  and  almost 
as  binding  as  the  ties  oi  nature  between  father  and  son. 
Seldom  had  there  been  heard  in  the  House  of  Commons  an 
appeal  so  pathetic  and  so  personal.  Yet  even  at  the  moment 
when  he  was  seemingly  dissolved  in  tenderness,  the  perti- 
nacity of  the  professed  thoroughbred  disputant  prevailed 
over  the  feelings  of  the  man.  He  gave  utterance  to  unusu- 
ally bitter  sarcasms,  reiterated  his  objectionable  remarks 
adding  others  not  of  the  most  conciliatery  tendency,  and  of 
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rourse  rather  aggravating  than  extenuating  the  original  a& 
fence.  Eejoinders  on  both  sides  followed  without  eliciting 
more  amicable  sentiments,  and  thenceforward  the  intimacy 
of  these  illustrious  men  ceased. 

Such  are  in  brief,  the  facts  connected  with  this  memorable 
dispute,  which  excited  more  general  interest  and  produced 
more  important  results  than  any  similar  disagreement  in  our 

I)olitical  annals.  Opposition  instantly  saw  in  it  the  probable 
OSS  of  much  of  that  consequence  they  had  hitherto  enjoyed 
in  the  State ;  and  though  at  first  alarmed  at  the  consequencea, 
soon  proceeded  to  utter  harsh  animadversions  upon  their 
late  aUy,  both  at  the  breaking  up  of  the  House,  as  well  as 
on  all  occasions  afterwards,  and  continued  by  writers  of 
strong  political  partialities  even  to  this  day,  scarcely  one  of 
whom  but  misrepresents  the  circumstances  or  motives  of  the 
quarrel.  This  is  un&ir.  J£  design  can  be  attributed  to 
either  party)  it  would  appear  assuredly  to  have  rested  rather 
with  Mr.  rox  and  his  friends  than  with  Mr.  Burke ;  for 
though  they  probably  desired  no  rupture  with  him,  no 
measures  more  likely  to  effect  it  could  oe  devised  than  they 
adopted.  There  existed  evidentlv  a  fixed  determination 
to  prevent  him  from  delivering  his  sentiments  upon  an 
extraordinary  and  questionable  event  on  the  pretext  of 
being  out  of  order.  Admitting  him  for  argument  sake 
to  have  been  out  of  order,  which  was  not  the  case  as  the 
House  decided,  was  it  the  business  of  his  friends  to  attack 
him  upon  that  head  ? — of  the  men  with  whom  he  had  been 
80  long  associated,  whose  career  he  had  often  directed,  whose 
battles  he  had  fought,  whose  credit  he  had  been  the  first  to 
raise  in  public  esteem — ^to  assail  him  with  vehement  disap* 
»)bation,  persevering  interruptions,  and  votes  of  censure  P 
All  that  he  asked  for  or  expected  was  the  liberty  of  expressing 
ais  sentiments  as  Mr.  Eox  had  done — and  this  they  m  effect 
told  him  he  should  not  be  permitted  to  have  upon  that  par* 
ticular  subject.  The  natural  inference  was,  that  it  stood  too 
high  in  their  esteem  to  be  suffered  to  be  exposed  to  the 
withering  influence  of  his  censure.*  There  was  something  in 
this  of  political  ingratitude,  and  obviously  no  small  portion  of 
folly  and  indiscretion ;  for  it  impressed  general  belief  in  the 

*  Barke  himself  wittily  observed  at  a  subsequent  time,  that  the  topio  o( 

'^«noe,  thoug^h  open  to  every  one  else,  vas  by  the  opposition  tabo(fm  to 

n — by  what  rite  of  authority,  or  superstition,  he  could  not 
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country  tliat  the  minority,  instfad  of  viewing  the  French 
question  as  matter  of  serious  inquiry  and  deliberation,  had  at 
once  and  so  heartily  adopted  its  spirit,  as  to  proceed  to  the . 
last  extremities  with  one  of  the  heads  of  their  body  sooner 
than  hear  him  treat  it  with  reprobation. 

There  are  other  reasons  which  tell  in  favour  of  Burke. 
Ear  from  being  the  first  to  broach  the  topic  as  a  provocative 
to  quarrel,  he  had  on  the  contrary  stumously  avoided  it  in 
this  and  the  preceding  sessions  until  introduced  by  the  per- 
sons who  now  professed  to  wish  to  avoid  the  subject.  It  was 
obviouslv  his  interest  not  to  disagree  with  those  with  whom 
he  had  been  so  long  connected,  and  more  especially  at  this 
moment  when  it  was  believed  in  consequence  of  words 
which  feU  from  the  King  on  the  dispute  with  Bussia,  that 
they  were  likely  to  come  into  power.*  He  had  already 
explicitly  declared  his  intention  to  separate  from  the  dearest 
friends  he  possessed  who  should  give  countenance  to  the  re- 
volutionary doctrines  then  afloat ;  and  the  breach  with  Mr. 
Sheridan  proved  that  this  was  no  idle  threat.  He  doubtless 
felt  displeased  that  his  general  opinions  should  be,  if  not 
misrepresented  at  least  so  far  misapplied  as  to  become  the 
means  of  charging  him  with  dereliction  of  principle.  He 
might  be  angry  that  this  should  be  done  by  one  who  had 
long  been  his  friend,  and  who  boasted  even  at  the  moment 
that  he  was  his  disciple.  He  could  not  be  well  pleased  that 
this  disciple  should  condemn  his  book  without  ceremony  as 
an  attack  on  all  free  governments.  He  could  not  be  highly 
conciliated  by  that  friend  withdrawing,  as  had  been  the  case 
for  a  few  preceding  years,  much  of  that  public  confidence 
which  he  had  hitherto  reposed  in  him.  For  as  no  similarity 
existed  in  their  private  pursuits,  they  were  political  friends  or 
they  were  nothing ;  and  the  withholding  confidence  on  such 
subjects  became  in  fact  a  tacit  dissolution  of  the  compact  by 
which  the^  had  been  united. 

In  addition,  there  were  circumstances  which  rendered  it 
scarcely  possible  they  could  continue  on  the  same  terms  as 
before.  The  dispute  was  not  about  a  private  or  trivial,  but 
a  great  constitutioxial  matter  which  superseded  all  minor 

*  Mr  Fox  had  himself  communicated  to  Burke  a  few  days  before  a 
■peeefa  made  by  the  Kin^  at  the  leTee  to  the  effect,  that  if  the  government 
oould  not  be  properly  conducted  by  Mr.  Pitt  it  might  be  done  by  othani 
tat  h»  waa  not  wedded  to  him. 
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oonBiderations, — ^not  a  familiar  or  speculative  topic  on  which 
they  might  amicably  differ,  and  pass  on  to  the  consideration 
of  others  on  which  they  agreed ;  but  one  in  its  consequences 
involving  the  very  existence  of  the  state.    It  was  a  question 
wholly  new.     It  was   one  which  interested  every  man  in 
the  kmgdom.    It  was  constantly  and  progressively  before 
the  eyes  of  Parliament.    It  met  the  leaders  at  every  turn  in 
debate,  and  in  some  form  or  another  mingled  in  eveiy  discus- 
sion of  fact  or  principle.     It  was  in  itself  full  of  difficulties, 
of  jagged  points  and  sharp  ancles,  against  which  neither 
could  rub  without  feeling  some  degree  of  irritation ;  and  it 
was  one  on  which  from  the  first  each  seemed  to  have  staked 
his  whole  reputation  for  political  wisdom  against  the  other ; 
Mr.  Eox,  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  a  generous  and  unwary 
man ;  Mr.  Burke  with  the  penetration  of  a  profound  philo* 
sopher  and  the  calculating  sagacity  of  a  practical  statesman. 
In  support  of  their  opinions  both  were  quite  as  vehement 
as  the  case  required ;  one  pushing  on  or  oeing  pushed  by 
Opposition,  to  apologize  for  the  misdeeds  of  the  French  Bevo- 
lution ;  the  other  outstripping  the  van  of  the  Ministry,  or 
rather  leading  it,  in  bitter  reprobation.    Constant  contention, 
**  hand  to  hand  and  foot  to  foot,"  as  Burke  expressed  his 
determination  to  contend,  could  lead  especially  with  an  old 
associate  only  to  coldness ;  and  from  coldness  to  alienation, 
from  alienation  to  dislike,  the  steps  are  few,  and  quick,  and 
certain.     A  breach  therefore  sooner  or  later  was  inevitable. 
Whether  it  ought  not  to  have  taken  place  by  degrees,  and 
with  less  of  publicity,  is  matter  of  opinion,  and  at  best  of 
little  consequence.     An  open  and  decisive  expression  of  his 
mind  (to  a  fault)  had  hitherto  characterized  the  Irish  orator 
upon  all  occasions ;  and  he  probably  thought  the  same  mode 
ot  conduct  now  more  honourable  in  itself,  and  more  calcu- 
lated to  impress  upon  the  country  a  sense  of  the  magnitude 
of  its  danger,  ana  the  sincerity  of  his  conviction  that  the 
danger  was  near. 

All  previous  circumstances  since  April  I5th,  when  the 
clamour  of  his  own  party  prevented  him  replying  to  Mr. 
Pox,  plainly  intimatea  a  rupture  in  the  Whig  ranks.  The 
latter  fi^entleman  long  afterwards  regretted  this  imprudent 
T)roceeaing  of  his  supporters,  saying  that  though  the  conflict 
etween  them  might  have  been  hotter  and  fiercer,  it  would 
robably  have  lefl  no  unpleasant  feelings  behind.    In  fiict, 
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fche  next  morning  a  general  alarm  at  tho  oonseauences  of  this 
step  spread  througH  the  party,  and  several  conciliatory- 
explanations  and  apologies  were  offered  to  Burke.  Manj 
who  agreed  in  Fox's  opinions  did  not  hesitate  to  condemn 
him  for  imprudence  in  expressing  them,  though  it  wiis  equally 
true  that  he  had  been  urged  to  do  so  by  others,  and  for  not 
having  already  done  so  before,  a  few  of  the  number  had  been 
tempted  to  say  he  was  deficient  in  firmness.  On  the  other  hand 
Burke's  personal  friends,  and  the  connexions  of  the  Duke  of 
Portland,  though  agreeing  in  his  views,  wished  him  to  pass 
over  the  opinions  and  the  challenges  of  Fox  and  Sheridan  in 
silence.  This  he  urged  was  impossible.  He  was  willing  to  for- 
get the  total  want  of  consideration  and  respect  shown  to  him 
on  recent  occasions,  as  well  as  the  abuse  du^cted  against  his 
writings ;  yet  in  addition  to  these,  without  any  overt  act  to 
cause  such  a  proceeding,  he  had  been  thrice  within  a  week 
pointedly  dared  to  the  discussion ;  and  standing  as  he  did, 
pledged  to  the  House  and  to  the  country  upon  the  subject,  it 
would  look  like  political  cowardice  to  shnnk  from  the  contest. 
Besides,  he  thought  Mr.  Fox's  opinions  of  weight  in  the 
country,  and  should  not  be  permitted  to  circulate  unopposed. 
He  felt  further  impelled,  by  an  imperious  sense  of  pubhc  duty, 
which  he  considered  paramount  to  all  other  considerations 
whatever. 

While  intimation  was  received  toward  the  middle  or  end  of 
April,  that  the  adherents  of  the  Whig  leader  had  determined 
to  interrupt  him  on  any  allusions  to  French  affairs,  that  gen- 
tleman himself  in  company  with  a  friend,  waited  upon  him  to 
request  that  the  discussion  might  be  postponed  till  another 
opportunity,  which  Mr.  Burke  however  pointed  out  was  not 
likely  to  occur  again  during  the  Session.  To  convince  Mr. 
Fox,  nevertheless,  that  nothing  personal  or  offensive  should 
proceed  firom  him,  he  stated  explicitly  what  he  meant  to 
say,  mentioning  the  heads  of  his  arguments,  and  the  limita- 
tions he  designed  to  impose  on  himself;  an  instance  of  can- 
dour which  Mr.  Fox  returned  by  relating  the  fiivourable 
expressions  recently  uttered  of  him  by  the  King.  The  in- 
terview, therefore,  though  not  quite  satisfactory,  excited  no 
angry  feelings.  On  the  contrary,  they  walked  down  to  the 
House  together,  and  entered  it,  but  found  that  the  Quebec 
government  bill  had  been  postponed  till  after  the  Easter 
Eolidays.    But  as  if  fated  to  fan  the  slumbering  flame  of 
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diBsension,  Mr.  M.  A.  Taylor  obserFed  on  this  eyening  tluit 
the  constitution  of  that  colony  had  been  improperly  treated, 
by  involving  the  consideration  of  the  general  principles  of 

fovemment,  and  the  constitutions  of  other  countries, 
nsinuations  had  been  thrown  out  against  the  opinions  of 
some  of  the  gentlemen  with  whom  he  acted.  If^  therefore, 
he  found  the  minister,  or  any  other  right  honourable gentlemamj 
wander  from  the  strict  discussion  of  the  matter,  he  should  call 
him  to  order  and  take  the  sense  of  the  House  upon  it.  The 
allusion  to  Burke  was  palpable  and  so  he  considered  it,  bat 
made  no  reply. 

Mr.  Fox,  with  more  consideration,  admitted  that  in  form- 
ing a  government  for  a  colony,  attention  should  be  paid  to 
the  general  principles  of  all  governments.  He  himself  had 
alluded  perhaps  too  often,  to  the  French  devolution.  He  had 
also  spoken  much  on  the  government  of  the  American  States 
because  they  were  in  the  vicinity  of  Canada;  but  on  the 
Quebec  bill  he  had  only  uttered  one  silly  levity,*  not  worth 
recollection,  relative  to  the  French  Bevoiution ;  he  meant  an 
allusion  to  the  extinction  of  nobility  in  France  audits  revival 
in  Canada.  He  was  not  in  the  habit  of  concealing  his 
opinions ;  neither  did  he  retract  any  which  he  had  heretofore 
advanced  on  that  subject ;  and  when  the  Quebec  bill  came 
again  to  be  discussed,  though  fr^m  the  respect  he  enter- 
tained for  some  of  his  friends  he  should  be  sorry  to  differ 
from  them,  yet  he  would  deliver  his  opinions  fearlessly.  Mr. 
Fowys  remarked  that  the  debate  had  turned  irregularly  both 
on  retrospect  and  anticipation,  and  hinted  that  Mr.  Fox 
should  have  followed  the  example  of  Mr.  Burke,  in  writing, 
rather  than  in  speaking  there,  of  the  French  Eevolution* 

Mr.  Burke,  in  an  affecting  manner  assured  the  House  that 
nothing  depressed  him  more — nothing  had  ever  more  affected 
body  and  mind — ^than  the  thought  of  meeting  his  friend  as 
a  (Urect  antagonist.  After  noticmg  allusions  thrown  out 
and  the  accompanying  observations,  he  considered  that  in 
framing  a  new  constitution,  it  was  desirable  to  refer  to  various 
forms  of  government  and  examples  of  other  constitutions 
in  order  to  see  to  what  extent  certain  principles  had  been 

*  This  was,  that  **  nobility  stunic  in  the  nostrils  of  the  people  of  Ame* 
'ca."    The  pbrnse  itself  was  not  orij^inal,  but  hnd  been  used  by  Burk* 
iny  yean  before  applied  to  a  former  inpopular  House  of  Commona. 
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adopted  elsewhere,  and  how  they  had  succeeded  or  were  likely 
to  succeed.  His  opinions  on  goTemment  he  presumed  not 
to  be  unknown.  Gentlemen  had  become  fond  of  quoting  him 
m  that  House;  and  the  more  he  considered  the  Preuck 
Constitution,  the  more  sorry  he  wns  to  see  it  viewed  witb  any 
degree  of  favour.  Once  in  the  preceding  session  he  had  thought 
himself  under  the  necessity  of  speaking  very  fully  upon  the 
subject ;  but  since  that  time  he  had  never  mentioned  it  either 
directly  or  indirectly  ;  no  man  therefore  could  charge  him  with 
having  provoked  the  conversation  that  had  passed.  He  should, 
however,  give  his  opinion  on  particular  principles  of  govern- 
ment in  the  future  progress  ofihe  Quebec  bill.  He  acquitted 
with  much  candour  his  right  honourable  friend  of  any  per- 
sonal offence  in  the  interruption  he  had  lately  ezpenenced 
(April  15),  in  attempting  to  answer  his  recent  panegyric  on 
France :  and  he  finisned  by  saying,  that  should  oe  and  that 
friend  differ,  he  desired  it  to  be  recollected  that  however 
dear  he  considered  his  friendship,  there  was  something  stiL 
dearer  in  his  mind— the  love  of  his  country.  Neither  was 
he  stimulated  to  the  part  he  should  take  by  any  connexion 
with  people  in  ofBce ;  for  whatever  they  knew  of  his  political 
sentiments  they  had  learned  from  him,  not  he  from  tnem. 

Such  were  the  precursors  of  this  political  storm.  All  the 
party  elements  had  for  some  time  appeared  surcharged  with 
combustible  matter  which  required  but  a  spark  in  order  to 
explode,  and  this  the  unwise  members  supplied.  Our  surprise 
is  chiefly  excited  by  the  strange  delusion  that  Burke,  wnose 
decision  of  character  and  determination  to  carry  through  any 
thing  he  had  once  taken  in  hand  could  admit  of  no  mistake, 
shomd  be  expected  to  submit  to  their  arbitrary  dec]*ee  of  silence. 
No  infatuation  could  be  greater.  Of  all  men  in  the  House 
they  ought  to  have  known  tliat  he  was  the  last  to  be  turned 
from  any  purpose  which  he  thought  public  duty  required ; 
his  conviction  of  being  right  was  the  result  as  they  knew  of 
long  and  anxious  consideration.  Mr.  Fox,  as  we  have  seen, 
had  given  the  challenge,  yet  was  evidently  in  dread  of  the 
catastrophe  that  ensued,  while  his  i^etainers  proceeding  a 
point  further  resolved  that  if  intimidation  could  succeed  there 
should  be  no  contest.  The  preceding  observations  of  Burke 
evinced  a  resolute  though  conciliatory  spirit ;  the  friends  of 
Fox  thought  proper  angrily  to  reseut  this  determination; 
and  during  the  interval  between  this  period  and  the  6th  of 
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Maj,  plain  intiinations  found  vent  in  the  Oppoaition  new«> 
papers  that  he  should  not  be  permitted  to  prooeed  in  hia 
purpose. 

All  this  was  clearly  impolitic ;  the  conduct  of  the  body  in 
the  whole  affair,  harsh  if  not  hostile.  That  of  Mr.  Fox  it  is 
also  difficult  to  explain.  In  treating  of  a  constitution  for  a 
colony  which  embraced  English  and  French  interests,  it  was 
scarcely  out  of  order  to  contrast  their  respective  constitutions 
with  that  of  the  one  proposed  ;  but  it  seemed  strange  that 
the  same  privilege  should  be  denied  to  another  member  of  at 
least  equal  talents  and  of  the  same  party,  because  he  drew  a 
different  conclusion.  Why,  it  was  pertmently  asked,  should 
Mr.  Fox  and  Mr.  Sheridan  have  license  to  extol  the  French 
revolution  or  constitution  when  speaking  upon  the  Quebec 
bill,  while  to  Mr.  Burke,  the  topic  of  France  should  be  for- 
bidden ?  Surprise  likewise  arose  that  the  former  should  pro- 
fess such  warm  admiration  of  the  French  revolution,  when 
confessedly  not  one  beneficial  result  had  arisen  from  it,  ox 
seemed  likely  to  arise,  to  that  or  to  any  other  country. 
If  this  admiration  were  sincere,  what  conclusions  could  be 
drawn  from  his  political  wisdom  or  prudence?  Kit  were 
not,  the  inference  was  equally  against  his  political  honesty 
It  is  no  more  than  justice  to  him  to  state  however  that 
what  he  panegyrised  in  the  ^ss,  he  condemned  almost 
uniformly  in  detail ;  and  more  m  private  conversation  than 
he  could  be  brought  to  express  in  debate.  It  is  on  record 
likewise  that  though  on  two  occasions  he  applauded  the  new 
French  Constitution  as  ''  the  most  stupendous  and  glorious 
edifice  of  liberty  which  had  been  erected  on  the  foun&tion  ol 
human  integrity  in  any  time  or  country,'*  he  afterwards  when 
pushed  by  Mr.  Burke,  explained  away  his  meaning  by  saying 
that  it  applied  to  the  revolution, — not  to  the  Constitution. 
His  sentiments  seemed  more  than  once  to  waver  as  to  the  line 
of  conduct  most  fitting  for  him  to  pursue.  It  has  been  always 
believed  that  he  was  urged  on  by  sinister  influence,  or  that 
innate  passion  for  popularity  he  always  avowed,  to  take  the  side 
he  did  ;  and  that  havmg  irrecoverably  lost  Burke  by  going  too 
fiir,  he  was  obliged  to  go  further  in  order  to  retain  Sheridan, 
who  is  said  to  have  exacted  explicit  declaration  of  his  opinions 
as  the  price  of  his  continued  exertions  in  Parliament.  It  has 
been  asserted  by  some  of  the  Members  who  continued  to 
adhere  to  him — that  he  would  ultimately  have  been  brought 
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over  to  Burke's  views  had  not  the  precipitate  separation  of 
the  latter  affected  his  pride ;  for  that  after  the  puhlicitj  of 
the  quarrel  if  he  shoald  relinquish  his  opinions  m  order  to 
effect  a  reconciliation,  it  would  look  so  much  like  weakness 
as  to  lose  him  the  lead  in  his  party,  if  not  in  puhlic  esteem. 
It  is  likewise  said  that  Burke  himself  expected  to  make  a 
convert  of  him  even  afber  their  disagreement.  Yet  to  a  distant 
observer,  these  sanguine  conclusions  were  not  at  all  probable. 
Mr.  Fox  knew,  that  by  joining  administration  he  must  be- 
come a  secondary  personage  to  Mr.  Pitt,  who  could  not  be 
expected  voluntarilv  to  surrender  half  of  that  power  which  h« 
*»njoyed  as  a  whole. '  While  on  the  other  hand,  by  not 
accepting  office  but  merely  showing  himself  in  Parliament  to 
re-echo  the  voice  of  Ministry,  or  by  seceding  altogether  from 
business,  he  equally  ran  the  hazard  of  losing  something  of  his 
public  importance.  There  was  the  further  consideration 
whether  even  if  admitted  to  an  equality  of  power,  it  was 
probable  he  and  Mr.  Pitt  should  agree  in  their  general  mea- 
Biires.  A  calculation  of  these  chsmces,  and  perhaps  a  real 
belief  of  serving  the  cause  of  liberty  by  remaining  at  the  head 
of  Opposition,  determined  him  to  keep  his  station.  Far  be  it 
from  my  wish  to  "  lean  upon  the  memory  of  a  great  man ;" 
but  simple  justice  to  another  still  greater,  requires  that  an 
impartial  statement  should  be  opposed  to  misrepresentations 
still  applied  to  him  in  consequence  of  this  schism,  by  certain 
unscrupulous  admirers  of  Mr.  Fox,  the  rival  leader  of  the 
Whigs.* 

*  This  has  been  even  very  recently  repeated.  The  passage  in  the  text 
was  printed  nearly  thirty  years  ago,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  rupture 
fully  known  and  reco^ized  as  historical  facts  since  1791.  I  was  surprised 
therefore  to  see  a  random  contradiction  of  the  account  from  Lord  Holland  in 
**  Memoirs  of  the  Whig  Party,*'  in  the  following  few  unoeremonious  and 
unsupported  words — "  Nothiug  can  be  more  false  than  the  account  of  that 
memorable  debate  in  Prior's  Life  of  Burke.'*  I  might  rest  content  with 
tlie  remarks  of  the  able  writer  in  the  Quarterly  Review  (No-  CLXXXI.  June, 
18*52)  in  refuting  this,  as  he  has  done  so  many  more,  of  that  Nobleman '» 
random  statements ;  but  something  more  may  be  due  to  the  reader.  Hi.^ 
Lordship  does  not  venture  to  give  uny  aecount  himself  or  from  uny  of  his 
friends,  of  what  he  presumed  or  knew  of  the  actual  circumstances  of  the 
quarrel.  He  does  not  even  hint  in  what  point  mine  is  erroneous.  In  truth 
he  could  not  do  so  without  being  g^uilty  of  mis-statement.  The  detail  wiis 
cnrefuUy  drawn  up  after  the  perusal  of  several  accounts  more  or  less  full, 
written  immediately  after  the  occurrence,  and  could  no  more  be  falsified, 
Wf  re  there  any  such  dt^ign,  than  any  memorable  event  in  the  House  of 
Uninniomt  of  the  present  day.  It  whs  corroboraVid  by  ^Ir.  Havilimd  Burke 
droin  many  details  given  by  hiti  mother  then  reaideuil  with  her  uncle,  wha 
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An  anecdote  of  this  memorable  evening  related  by  a  Member 
who  had  adopted  Mr.  Pox*b  opinions,  evinces,  contrary  to  the 
inference  he  oraws,  that  Burke  instead  of  displaying  the  calm- 
ness of  one  who  had  come  down  to  the  House  prepared  for  a 
rupture,  felt  the  irritation  which  unpremeditated  quarrelsy  and 
the  harsh  reception  he  had  experienc^  were  calulated  to  excite. 

"  The  most  powerful  feelings,"  says  Mr.  Curwen,*  "  were 

had  heard  numerous  partioulan  from  him  and  his  visitors  at  Beaoonsfiekl 
Ht  the  period  of  the  occurrence.  It  was  confirmed  verbally  aud  in  written 
details  bj  Dr.  Walker  Kin^,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Rochester  and  Editor 
of  Burke*s  Works.  And  it  was  further  confirmed  by  a  very  full  report, 
occupying"  the  whole  of  the  paper  to  the  exclusion  of  other  subjects,  of  the 
journal  especially  devoted  to  Mr.  Fox,  the  Momlngr  Chronicle.  No  modern 
event  can  be  more  accurately  verified.  The  Interrupters  of  Burke  were 
in  succession  Mr.  Baker,  Mr.  M.  A.  Taylor,  Mr.  St.  John,  Mr.  Anstro- 
ther,  twice,  Mr.  Grey  supported  by  Sheridan,  twice,  Mr.  St.  John  agwin, 
Lord  Sheffield  with  a  vote  of  censure  seconded  by  Fox,  in  a  speech  iu  which 
he  declared  his  and  his  rig^ht  honourable  friend's  opinions  on  the  French 
Revolution  were  **  wide  as  the  Poles  asunder,"  and  that  it  was  '^  one  of 
the  ^eatest  and  happiest  events  of  which  history  bore  any  record,"  and 
finally  by  Mr.  Grey.  The  latter  occurred  after  Burke  had  said  that  with 
several  differences  of  opinion  with  Fox,  nothing*  hitherto  had  interrupted 
their  friendship  This  drew  forth  the  appeal  of  the  latter  in  a  8pe«ch 
fillinj^  five  columns  of  the  newspaper.  Lord  Holland  was  an  agreeable  and 
hospitable  man,  who  had  tact  enough  to  cultivate  literary  society.  But  he 
was  deficient  in  judgment,  in  research,  m  discrimination,  in  accuracy  as 
an  annalist,  and  warped  by  extreme  prejudicea,  commonly  unfounded  and 
often  absurd.  He  was  no  more  fitted  to  sit  down  to  the  oompositian  of 
accurate  history,  than  to  write  Epic  Poems.  And  the  consdouaneoa  of 
this  defect,  probably  induced  him  to  neglect  embodying  the  ample  materials 
he  possessed  into  a  life  of  his  uncle,  which  have  thence  passed  into  the  man; 
skilled  hands  of  Lord  John  Russell. 

Of  his  unfairness,  if  not  hatred,  towards  Uurke,  we  have  a  still  newer 
specimen  in  the  fifth  volume  of  Moore's  **  Memorials  and  Correspondenoe." 
— **  Asked  Lord  Holland  several  questions  about  Burke,  suggested  to  me 
by  reading  Prior's  life  of  Burke.  Bui'ke  very  anxious  (Lord  Holland  says) 
for  the  Coalition.  Fifty-four  Articles  of  impeachment  against  Fox  were 
written  by  Burke  b^ore  the  sepai-ation.  In  his  *  History  of  the  £Q.:li»h 
Colonies,'  Burke  suggested  (Lord  Holland  thinks)  American  taxation 
Burke  always  a  jobber."  Every  point  in  this  passage  is  untrue — some  so 
notoriously  contrary  to  fiict  as  to  be  obvious  to  a  cursory  reader  of 
modem  history — but  they  shew  the  idle  assertions  in  which  his  Lordahip 
was  accustomed  to  indulge  equally  in  speech  and  in  writing.  Of  the  allegvd 
Jobbing  propensities  of  Burke,  every  account  of  his  proceedings  or  opinions 
in  every  sewion  he  sat  in  Parliament,  is  a  sufiicient  refutation  ;  and  sodm 
of  the  compliments  paid  to  him  by  opponents  and  friends  on  the  score  ot 
disinterestedness  will  be  found  in  this  work.  -  Should  the  reader  desire  far- 
ther details  of  the  dispute  betwet  n  him  and  Fox,  a  full  account  will  ba 
found  in  the  Annual  Register  for  1791. 

*  IVavels  in  Ireland,  vol.  ii. 
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manifested  on  the  adjournment  of  the  House.    Whilst  I  waa 
^vaiting  for  my  carriage,  Mr.  Burke  came  up  to  me  and 
requested,  as  the  night  was  wet,  I  would  set  him  down— I 
coiild  not  refuse — though  I  confess  I  felt  a  reluctance  in  com- 
plying.   As  soon  as  the  carriage  door  was  shut,  he  compli- 
mented me  on  my  being  no  friend  to  the  revolutionary  doctrines 
of  the  Prench,  on  which  he  spoke  with  great  warmth  for 
&  few  minutes,  when  he  paused  to  afford  me  an  opportu- 
nity of  approving  the  view  he  had  taken  of  those  measures  in 
the  House.     Pormer  experience  had  taught  me  the  conse- 
quences of  differing  from  his  opinions ;  yet  at  the  moment  I 
could  not  feel  disinclined  to  disguise  my  sentiments.    Mr. 
Burke,  catching  hold  of  the  check-string,  furiously  exclaimed, 
'  You  are  of  these  people !   set  me  down !'     With  some 
difficulty  I  restrained  him ; — we  had  then  reached  Charing 
Cross  — a  silence  ensued,  which  was  preserved  till  we  reached 
his  house  in  Gerrard  Street,  when  he  hurried  out  of  the 
carriage  without  speaking,  and  thus  our  intercourse  ended." 
"Yet  when  his  own  personal  and  political  interests  were  at 
stake,  he  displayed  nothing  of  this  spirit  of  irritation,  aa  the 
following  anecdote  recorded  by  the  same  gentleman  testifies, 
and  it  is  only  one  among  many  others :  -  "On  the  first  question 
of  the  Eegency  I  differed  from  Mr.  Pox  :  when  the  division 
was  proceeding,  Mr.  Burke  espied  me  remaining  in  my  seat ; 
he  turned  about  and  repeatedly  called  on  me,  but  as  I 
obeyed  not  the  summons,  a  laugh  at  his  expense  ensued. 
Though  evidently  displeased,  I  must  do  him  the  justice  to  say 
he  did  not  resent  it." 

The  House  meeting  again  on  the  11th,  Mr.  Pox  explained 
away  his  opinions  against  aristocracy ;  which  Pitt  sarcasti- 
cally said  he  was  glad  to  hear,  for  he  and  most  others  had 
formed  a  different  estimate  of  his  meaning  from  what  had 
fallen  from  him  on  the  evening  they  had  last  assembled. 
Mr.  Burke  spoke  at  length  on  the  situation  in  which  he 
stood  with  his  party.  Mr.  Pox  again  assailed  him  with  some 
censures  and  personalities,  at  the  same  time  saying  that  if  he 
wished  to  return  to  his  party,  it  would  receive,  respect,  and  love 
him  as  heretofore.  Of  this  censure  and  invitation  little  notice 
was  taken,  no  attempt  being  made  to  recriminate ;  so  that  iu 
the  whole  of  this  affair  the  loss  of  temper  would  seem  to  have 
been  quite  as  great  in  the  one  gentleman  as  in  the  other. 
To  Burke,  decided  separation  from  his  late  associates  may 
hare  been  more  a  reliei  than  annoyance.  He  now  stood  alone 
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between  the  twtD  great  parties-*  unallied  to  one,  and  expe* 
riencins  little  less  than  hostility  from  the  other  in  whoeo 
service  his  political  life  had  been  spent.  Piiyate  uneasiness' 
was  added  to  extreme  anxiety  for  public  interests,  which 
largely  occupied  his  mind  and  even  affected  his  health.  "  1 
am  not  well,  Speaker,*'  said  he  approaching  the  chair  of  the 
House  of  Commons  one  evening, — "I eat  too  much,  I  drink 
too  much,  and  I  sleep  very  little.'**  Some  time  after  the  final 
rupture  with  his  former  party  he  quoted  in  Mr.  Addington's 
hearing, 

**  Mneaa  celm  in  puppi,  jam  oertui  eimdi 
Carpebat  somnos,*' 

And  again  when  assailed  by  interruptions  from  its  inferior 
retainers  gave  the  passage  from  King  Lear — 

**  The  little  dogB  and  ull,  Tray,  Blanche,  and  Sweetheart, 
See — they  b«irk  at  me.'* 

Not  the  least  remarkable  event  of  the  period  was  the  yeiy 
next  measure  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Pox.  This,  while  often 
in  the  habit  of  dropping  hints  upon  inconsistency,  seemed  cal- 
culated to  render  his  own  more  particularly  marked,  as  in  the 
late  quarrel  allusions  occurred  to  difference  of  opinion  with 
Burke  on  this  very  point — to  whom  in  fact,  the  present 
undertaking  was  a  strong  though  unavowed  acknowledgment 
of  the  superiority  of  his  views  at  an  early  period  of  his  life,  on 
a  great  constitutional  matter.  This  was  the  bill  for  empow- 
ering juries  to  try  the  questions  both  of  law  and  of  fiact  in 
prosecutions  for  libel. 

It  has  been  noticed  that  a  bill  for  this  purpose  was  intro- 
duced  by  Mr.  Dowdeswell  in  March  1771,  in  consequence  of 
the  discussions  which  arose  from  the  verdict  of  the  Jury  in 
Almon's  trial  for  publishing  Junius's  Letter  to  the  Kong. 
This  measure  Mr.  Burke  as  the  moving  spirit  of  the  party, 
not  only  suggested  but  drew  up  with  his  own  hand,  and  sup- 
[)orted  m  the  House  by  an  able  speech.  Ministry  resisted  it, 
and  among  others  Mr.  Fox  pointedly.  Lord  Shelbume  and 
his  friends  gave  it  a  hollow  support ;  Lord  Chatham  and  his 
followers,  scouted  it ;  and  Mr.  Home  Tooke  attacked  it  ano- 
nymously in  the  newspapers ;  yet  all  these  persons  formed 
^ections  of  Opposition — so  much  were  the  judgment  and 
constitutional  tendencies  of  the  Irish  orator  even  then  in 
advance  of  his  ablest  contemporaries.    This  ungracious  re^ 
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ception  probably  prevented  him  from  renewing  it.  Mr.  Fox 
at  the  present  moment,  seized  upon  the  question  perhaps  ad 
a  prop  to  falling  popularity ;  and  though  it  be  an  understood 
rule  toT  one  Member  of  Parliament  before  he  seizes  upon  the 
proposition  of  another  to  communicate  with  him  on  the  sub- 
ject, Mr.  Pox  did  not  think  this  compliment  necessary, 
although  no  breach  had  then  (February)  taken  place  between 
them.  He  said  nothing  to  Mr.  Burke,  made  no  apology  or 
reference,  acknowledged  no  obligation ;  but  adopted  the  spirit 
and  substance,  and  as  nearly  as  possible  the  words  of  the  bill  of 
1771,  as  his  own  exclusive  property.*  It  is  difficult  to  believe 
he  did  not  know  who  the  real  author  was,  though  ignoranct^ 
on  that  point  was  possible ;  but  the  bill  itself  from  having 
opposed,  and  from  nis  late  reference  to  it,  he  could  not  have 
*  For  the  information  of  tlie  reader  the  chief  heads  of  each  are  subjoined. 


JnryBUlof  1771. 

I.  Whereat  doubts  and  contro- 
versies have  arisen  concerning  the 
rights  of  the  Jnrors  to  try  the  whole 
matter  charged  in  indictments,  and 
informations  for  seditious  and  other 
Hbels  ;  for  settling  and  clearing  the 
same  in  time  to  oomOi  be  it  enacted, 
Ike.  that  from  and  after,  &c.,  the 
jurors  who  shall  be  dulj  impanelled 
and  sworn  to  try  the  issue  between 
the  King  and  the  defendant,  upon 
any  indictment  or  information  for  a 
seditious  libel,  or  a  libel  under  any 
Other  denomination  or  description, 
shall,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  be 
held  and  reputed,  in  law  and  in  right, 
competent  to  try  every  part  of  the 
matter  laid  or  charged  in  the  said 
indictment  or  information,  compre- 
hending the  criminal  intention  of 
the  defendant,  and  evil  tendency  of 
the  libel  charged,  as  well  as  the 
mere  fact  of  the  publication  thereof ; 
and  the  application  by  inuendo  of 
blanks,  initial  letters,  pictures,  and 
other  devices,  any  law  or  usage  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

II.  Provided  that  nothing  in  the 
act  be  onstrued  to  prevent  or  re- 
strain the  judges  or  justices  before 
whom  such  issues  shall  be  tried, 
Qrom  instructing  the  jurors  concern- 


Jury  Bill  of  1791. 

I.  Whereas  doubts  have  arisen. 
whether  on  the  trial  of  an  indictment 
or  information  for  the  making  or 
publishing  any  libel,  where  an  issue 
or  issues  are  joined  between  the 
King  and  the  defendant  or  defen- 
dants,  on  the  plea  of  not  guilty 
pleaded,  it  be  competent  to  the  jury 
impanelled  to  try  the  same,  to  give 
their  verdict  upon  the  whole  matter 
in  issue;  be  it  therefore  declared 
and  enacted,  &c.  &c.,  that  on  every 
such  trial,  the  jury  sworn  to  try  the 
issue  may  give  a  general  verdict  of 
guilty  or  not  guilty  upon  the  whole 
matter  put  in  issue  upon  i<uch  in- 
dictment or  information,  and  shall 
not  be  required  or  directed  by  the 
Court  or  Judge  before  whom  such 
indictment  or  information  shall  be 
tried,  to  find  the  defendant  or  de- 
feodants  guilty,  merely  on  tbe  proof 
of  the  publication  by  such  defen- 
dant or  defendants,  of  the  paper 
charged  to  be  a  libel,  and  of  the 
sense  ascribed  to  the  same  on  sudi 
indictment  or  information. 

II.  Provided  always,  that  on 
every  such  trial  the  court  or  judge 
before  whom  such  indictment  or  in- 
formation shall  be  tried,  shall,  ac 
cording   to  their   or  his  dascretioo 
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forgotten.  Wliatever  merit  therefore  be  in  this  measure,  fiir 
the  *arger  proportion  bejond  all  question  belongs  to  Mr. 
Burkp. 

'i*he  labours  of  the  latter  at  the  commencement  of  this 
troubled  session  had  been  equally  arduous,  though  less  per- 
sonallj  agitating  than  those  towards  its  close.  An  important 
constitutional  question  was  mooted,  whether  the  impeachment 
had  not  abated  bj  the  dissolution  of  Parliament  in  1790  P  He 
maintained  with  great  vigour  and  ability  that  it  had  not.  Mr. 
Fox  and  Mr.  Pitt  (who  met  privately  for  the  last  time  in 
consultation  on  this  subject,  and  the  only  time  since  1783), 
Mr.  Dundas,  Mr.  Addington  the  Speaker,  Mr.  Adam,  and 
the  chief  talent  of  both  Houses  supported  the  same  views. 
Nearly  all  the  lawyers  were  of  an  opposite  opinion  and 
among  them  Mr.  Erekine,  who  laboured  hard  to  support  this 
unconstitutional  doctrine.  The  attempt  drew  from  the  chief 
manager  many  sarcastic  remarks,  especially  after  Erskine, 
who  had  been  retained  in  a  cause  on  the  other  side,  and  was 
of  course  not  free  from  bias,  had  remarked  that  the  Lawyers 
were  not  at  home  in  that  House;  when  Burke  said,  he  be- 


ing the  law  upon  the  matter  so  in 
isKue,  as  fnlly  as  may  be  done  in 
other  misdemeanors,  where  the  ju- 
rors do  and  ought  to  try  the  whole 
matter ;  nor  to  restrain  the  jurors 
from  finding  the  matter  special,  if  the 
law  to  them  shall  seem  difficult  and 
doubtful. 

IIT.  ProTided  also,  that  nothing 
heroin  contained  shall  be  construed 
to  take  from  the  defendant,  after 
verdict  found,  the  right  of  laying 
such  evidence  before  the  Court  in 
which  such  verdict  was  found,  as 
may  tend  to  mitigation  or  extenua- 
tion of  his  said  offence,  as  has  been 
usually  practised  before  this  act. 


give  their  or  his  opinion  of  direc- 
tions to  the  jury  on  the  matter  in 
issue  between  the  King  and  tha 
defendant  or  defendants,  in  Ukm 
manner  as  in  other  criminal 


III.  Provided  also,  that  nothing 
herein  contained  shall  extend  or  be 
construed  to  extend,  to  prevent  the 
jury  from  finding  a  special  verdict 
in  their  discretion,  as  in  other  crimu 
nal 


IV.  Provided  also,  that  in 
the  jury  shall  find  the  defendant  or 
defendants  guilty,  it  shall  and  may 
be  lawful  for  the  said  defendant  or 
defendants  to  move  in  arrest  of 
judgment  on  such  ground  and  uk 
such  manner  as  by  law  he  or  they 
might  have  done  before  the  passing 
of  this  act,  any  thing  hereit.  to  di« 
contrary  notwithstanding. 
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lieved  they  were  not — "They  were  birds  of  a  different 
feather,  and  only  perched  in  that  House  on  their  flight  to 
another — only  resting  their  pinions  there  for  a  whUe,  yet 
ever  fluttering  to  be  gone  to  tne  region  of  coronets ;  like  tho 
Hibernian  in  the  ship,  they  cared  not  how  soon  she  foundered, 
because  they  were  only  passengers — their  best  bower  anchor 
was  always  cast  in  the  House  of  Lords."  In.another  sen- 
tence he  expressed  a  wish  *'  to  see  the  country  governed  by 
law,  but  not  by  lawyers."  On  the  14th  of  February  when 
Erskine,  who  had  already  sustained  many  biting  sarcasms, 
complained  of  the  length  of  the  trial,  Burke,  after  an  able 
defence  of  the  managers  upon  whom  no  blame  rested  in  the 
opinions  either  of  Ministry  or  Opposition,  asked  *'  whether 
the  learned  gentleman  remembered,  that  if  the  trial  had 
continued  three,  the  oppressions  had  continued  for  20  years  ? 
Whether,  after  all,  there  were  hour-glasses  for  measunng  the 
grievances  of  mankind  ?  or  whether  those  whose  ideas  never 
travelled  beyond  a  nisi  prius  cause,  were  better  calculated  to 
ascertain  what  ought  to  be  the  length  of  an  impeachment, 
than  a  rabbit  who  breeds  six  times  in  a  year  was  to  judge  of 
the  time  proper  for  the  gestation  of  an  elephant  ? '  Mr. 
Fox  was  not  less  severe  in  strictures  upon  the  legal  pro- 
fession. 

The  other  measures  in  which  he  took  part  were  by  an 
eloquent  speech,  seconded  by  Fox  and  Pitt,  in  support  of 
Mr.  Mitford*8  bill  granting  indulgence  to  protesting  Koman 
Catholic  Dissenters,  or  those  who  denied  the  Pope's  supre- 
macy in  temporal  matters ;  on  the  slave  trade ;  on  the  Itus- 
eian  armament ;  and  an  eloquent  one  (May  12th)  on  Mr. 
Grey's  motion  to  inquire  into  the  effects  of  imprisonment 
for  debt — a  practice  to  which  his  humane  propensities  were 
at  all  times  alive  ;  and  the  legislature  of  the  present  day  by 
passing  the  Insolvent  Act  has  fully  adopted  his  ideas. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  summer  he  paid  a  visit  to  Mar- 
gate for  the  benefit  of  warm  salt-water  baths  for  Mrs.  Burke, 
at  which  an  anecdote  is  related  indicative  of  his  sense  of 
propriety  in  matters  delivered  from  the  pulpit.  At  church, 
on  one  occasion,  he  was  unexpectedly  saluted  with  a  political 
eermon,  which  though  complimentary  to  bis  own  views  of 
public  affairs,  was  so  little  suited  in  his  opinion  to  the  place, 
that  he  displayed  unequivocal  symptoms  of  disapprobation 
by  rising  frequently  during  its  continuance,  taking  his  hat 
as  if  to  depart,  and  reseating  himself  with  an  air  of  evident 
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impatience.  ''  Surely/*  said  he,  on  another  occasion, ''  the 
ehurch  is  a  place  where  one  day's  truce  may  be  allowed  to 
the  dissensions  and  animosities  of  mankind." 

During  the  stay  of  the  family  here,  his  niece  Miss  Prench, 
relates  an  instance  of  the  knowledge  of  small  things  pos- 
sessed by  her  uncle  being  unexpectedly  put  to  the  test.  A 
ball  being  to  take  place  at  the  rooms,  the  ladies  who  had 
been  little  in  public  in  consequence  of  Mrs.  Burke's  indis* 
position,  became  anxious  to  ascertain  the  prevailing  colours 
and  modes  in  what  was  then  a  fashionable  resort,  but  were 
puzzled  to  find  a  fit  messenger  to  dispatch  upon  this  impor- 
tant errand.  Mr.  Burke  overhearing  the  conversation,  im- 
mediately removed  the  difficulty  by  jocularly  offering  himself 
as  Embassador  extraordinary  on  the  occasion ;  and  when  he 
found  that  much  merriment  was  excited  by  the  proposal,  and 
some  remarks  made  upon  his  unfitness  for  a  mission  requiring 
a  special  knowledge  of  caps,  dresses,  flounces,  tuckers,  and 
all  the  paraphernalia  of  female  dress,  good-bumouredly  re» 
plied,  *'  (Jome,  come,  I  know  more  of  these  things  than  you 
give  me  credit  for ;  my  knowledge  must  not  be  undervalued 
until  it  is  tried."  To  the  rooms  accordingly  he  went  duly 
instructed  by  the  ladies,  made  his  remarks  according  to  in- 
structions, and  returned  with  a  humorous  and  as  it  proved 
correct  account  of  all  he  had  observed. 

Another  rather  unusual  incident  savoured  more  of  the 
mysteryfrequentlyattached  to  the  proceedings  of  a  statesman. 
M.  De  Calonne,  then  in  England,  who  had  become  agent  or 
minister  for  the  French  Fnnces  at  Coblentz,  conceived  the 
design  of  privately  consulting  Mr.  Burke  on  their  interests  and 
that  of  the  French  monarchy.  With  this  view  he  proceeded 
to  Margate,  and  left  an  anonymous  letter  at  Burke's  residence 
requesting  a  private  interview,  so  that  the  visit  should  be 
unknown  to  the  French  Embassy.  This  was  at  first  refused. 
Further  explanations  being  given,  a  meeting  took  place  as 
desired,  and  the  result  was  a  mission  of  the  younger  Burke, 
as  the  representative  of  his  father's  opinions  and  views  on 
the  great  question  then  agitating  Europe  to  Coblentz,  with 
the  approbation  of  Government.  "  We  did  not  discover  the 
real  purpose  of  this  mystery,"  said  one  of  the  ladies  many 
years  arterward,  "  for  some  time,  but  supposed  it  was  some* 
hing  connected  with  France." 

In  August  Sir  Joehua  Heynolds  published  a  print  of  him, 
y  Bcnedetti,  from  the  best  portrait  painted  by  himself  in 
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1776.  Underneath,  the  President  caused  to  be  engraved  the 
following  lines  from  the  fifth  book  of  Paradise  Lost— the 
conduct  of  the  good  Abdiel ;  a  sixong  allusion,  to  the  recent 
political  quarrel,  and  expressive  of  his  own  sense  of  the  pro- 
ceeding of  Opposition,  as  well  as  of  their  treatment  of  his 
great  friend— 

'*  So  Bpake  the  fervent  Angel,  but  his  seal 
None  seconded,  as  out  of  season  judged. 

Or  singular  and  rash 

unmoved, 

Unshaken,  unseduced,  unterrified  * 

His  loyalty  he  kept,  bis  love,  his  zeal ; 

Nor  number  nor  example  with  him  wrought 

To  swerve  from  truth,  or  change  his  constant  mind 

Though  single.     From  amidst  them  forth  he  passed 

Long  way  through  hoatile  scorn,  which  he  sustain*d 

8upf  rior  nor  of  violence  fear'd  aught ; 

And  with  retorted  scorn  his  back  he  tum'd 

On  those  proud  towers  to  swift  destruction  doom*d." 

His  humility,  which  if  really  unaffected,  was  as  distinguished 
as  any  other  of  his  qualities  took  the  alarm  on  this  occasion, 
not  having  seen  the  plate  until  a  considerable  number  of  im- 
pressions had  been  worked  off,  and  he  then  urged  the  strongest 
remonstrances  against  the  application  of  such  lines  to  him ; 
insisting  as  the  condition  of  continued  friendship  that  they 
should  be  obliterated,  or  the  plate  and  all  the  unpressions 
which  had  not  been  distributed,  destroyed.  Sir  Joshua 
submitted  to  this  determination  with  great  reluctance,  and 
it  was  so  unrelentingly  carried  into  effect  that  very  few  are 
now  to  be  found.  8o  far  did  Burke  carry  this  feeling, 
squeamish  or  affected  as  some  maj  consider  it,  that  whenever 
he  met  with  one  of  these  prints  in  the  house  of  a  friend,  he 
used  to  beg  it  as  a  favour  in  exchange  for  one- without  the 
lines,  and  it  was  no  sooner  obtained  than  destroyed. 

At  this  period  also,  the  war  of  caricatures  which  had  been 
carried  on  against  him  for  many  years  with  some  wit  and 
address  as  well  as  against  Fox  and  others  of  the  Opposition, 
now  turned  in  some  degree  in  his  favour.  The  Jesuit's 
dress,  by  which  and  his  spectacles  he  had  been  commonly 
represented,  was  exchanged  for  other  forms  in  which  he  was 
drawn  as  confounding  or  exposing  in  debate  the  apologists 
of  the  Bevolution.  A  collection  of  these  fleeting  memorials 
of  the  whim  or  satire  of  the  day,  made  by  Mr.  Haviland 
Burke,  affords  some  amusing  scenes  in  his  career,  the  like- 
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uesB  being  as  faithful  as  caricature  pretends  to  be,  and  some 
of  his  oratorical  attitudes  have  been  correctly  caught.  This 
pictorial  wit  even  when  most  hostile,  far  from  inflicting  pain, 
nrequently  became  a  source  of  amusement,  as  the  following 
anecdote  will  testify.  Dining  at  Lord  Tankerrille's,  the 
conversation  turning  on  caricatures,  a  gentleman  remarked 
that  he  believed  Mr.  Fox  had  been  ofkener  exhibited  in  that 
way  than  any  other  man  in  the  kingdom—"  I  beg  pardon,** 
said  Mr.  Burke,  "  but  I  think  I  mav  put  in  my  claim  to  a 
greater  number  and  variety  of  exhibitions  in  that  line  than 
my  honourable  friend."  **  I  hope,"  observed  Mr.  Fox,  "  they 
give  you  no  uneasiness."  **  Not  in  the  least,"  was  the  reply, 
"  I  have  I  believe,  seen  them  all,  laughed  at  them  all,  and 
pretty  well  remember  them  all ;  and  if  you  feel  inclined  to 
De  amused  and  it  would  not  be  Irespassing  on  the  indulgence 
of  the  company,  I  can  repeat  the  different  characters  in 
which  I  have  figured  in  the  shops,  obedient  to  the  powers  of 
the  pencil."  Accordingly  he  began,  and  detailed  them  all 
so  humourously  as  to  keep  the  table  in  continual  laughter 
during  the  description. 


CHAPTEE  XII. 


Appeal  from  the  New  to  the  Old  Whigs — French  Emigrants— Letter  to 
Mr.  (now  Baron)  Smith — Writings  on  French  AiFairs,  and  on  the  Roman 
Catholic  Claims— Sir  Joshua  Reynolds — Parliamentary  Business — Letter 
on  the  Death  of  Mr.  Shackleton— War  with  France — Letter  of  Mr.  R. 
Burke,  Jun.  to  Mr.  Smith. 

His  early  friend  Shackleton,  having  risited  London  in  the 
spring,  to  attend  meetings  of  the  !^ends*  Society,  usually 
spent  as  has  been  said,  a  portion  of  time  at  Butler's  Court 
or  in  town.  The  following  note  was  dispatched  this  year  as 
soon  as  his  arrival  was  known. 

"  My  dear  Shackleton, — I  shall  be  most  happy  to  see  you. 
Mv  wife  will  be  in  town  on  this  day ;  at  least  I  hope  so. 
Why  can't  you  dine  with  us  also  ?  1  have  refused  two  in« 
vitations  this  morning  to  keep  myself  for  you.  Yours,  most 
truly,  Edmund  Bubkb." 

"  Friday. 

A.bout  a  week  after  the  rupture  with  Mr.  Fox,  a  brosd 
imation  in  the  Morning  Gnronicle  conveyed  the  wish  ol 
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the  party  that  he  should  retire  from  Parliament.*  This  being 
deemed  gratuitous  impertinence,  caused  the  withdrawal  ot 
his  name  from  the  Whig  Club.  He  had,  however,  previously 
expressed  the  wish  to  seek  private  life  as  soon  as  the  pro- 
ceedings against  Hastings  permitted  an  honoiu'able  retreat. 
But  as  the  hint  in  the  newspaper  paragraph  hinged  upon 
the  purer  Whiggism  of  his  great  opponent,  an  answer  was 
deemed  necessary  to  test  the  alleged  correct  principles  of 
that  day,  with  those  maintained  at  the  Revolution,  the  era  of 
their  supposed  greatest  purity. 

For  this  purpose  appeared  toward  the  middle  of  summer, 
**  An  Appeal  from  the  New  to  the  Old  Whigs."  In  this 
pamphlet,  which  is  couched  in  a  calm  tone  and  written  in 
the  third  person,  he  successfully  accomplishes  the  purpose  of 
proving  that  his  doctrines  were  in  accordance  with  the 
allowed  standard  of  correctness ;  and  that  from  these  he  had 
not  swerved.  He  defends  his  conduct  in  the  recent  dispute, 
with  moderation  of  manner  and  a  statement  of  circumstances, 
simple,  and  in  themselves  undeniable.  He  maintains  his 
consistency  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  parts  of  his  public 
character,  and  retraces  the  general  camplexion  of  his  exer- 
tions, as  well  as  the  words  made  use  of  on  several  important 
occasions,  in  order  to  prove  their  conformitv  with  those  ad- 
vanced in  that  work  (the  Beflections)  which  the  party  had 
taken  so  much  pains  to  condemn.  "  He  proposed,  he  says, 
to  prove  that  the  present  state  of  things  in  France  is  not  a 
transient  evil,  productive,  as  some  have  too  favourably  repre- 
sented it,  of  a  lasting  good,  but  that  the  present  evil  is  onlv 
the  means  of  producing  future  and  (if  that  were  possible) 
worse  evils.  That  it  is  not  an  undigested,  imperfect,  and 
crude  scheme  of  liberty,  which  may  gradually  be  mellowed 
and  ripened  into  an  orderly  and  social  freedom,  but  that  it 
is  so  fundamentally  wrong  as  to  be  utterly  incapable  of  cor- 
recting itself  by  any  length  of  time,  or  of  being  formed  into 
any  mode  of  polity  of  which  a  member  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons could  publicly  declare  his  approbation."  The  decisive 
boldness  of  this  and  many  similar  predictions  and  their  sub- 

*  May  12,  1791— <*  The  ^reat  and  firm  body  of  the  Whigs  of  England, 
true  to  their  principlea,  have  decided  on  the  dispute  between  Mr.  Fox  and 
Mr.  Burke ;  and  the  former  is  declared  to  hare  maintained  the  pure  doc* 
trines  by  which  they  are  bound  together,  and  upon  which  they  bare  iii> 
variably  acted.  The  cons«*quence  is  that  Mr.  Burke  retires  from  Ftiii» 
qacot," 
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sequent  exact  fulfilment,  will  often  astomah  the  reader  in 
the  writings  of  this  extraordinary  man. 

The  king  and  chief  ministers  took  an  opportunity  of  express- 
ing their  approval  of  the  work.   He  writes  to  his  son — "I  was 
at  the  levee  yesterday,  as  the  rule  is,  when  the  king  sends  you 
a  civil  message.   Nothing  could  be  more  gracious  than  my  re- 
ception.    He  teld  me  that  he  did  not  think  any  thing  could 
be  added  to  what  I  had  first  written,  but  he  saw  he  was  mis- 
taken ;  there  was  very  much  added,  and  new,  and  important, 
and  what  was  most  material,  what  could  not  be  answered.'* 
Lords  Fitzwilliam  and  Camden,  Sir  William  Scott,  and  others 
expressed  their  warm  approval;  and  his  old  friend  liord 
Charlemont  disagreeing  on  some  points  while  applauding 
others,  writes  in  a  most  affectionate  strain — "  Though  I  ad- 
mired you  as  the  first  of  writers,  though  I  love  you  as  the 
best  of  men,  though  there  be  not  a  word  even  in  your  first  pam- 
phlet which  does  not  if  possible  increase  my  admiration  for 
your  genius  and  my  love  for  your  heart,  &c."     The  old  Whig 
party  while  privately  commending    the    work,  preserved 
silence  in  public —probably  from  delicacy  to  their  nominal 
chief.     Burke  writes  to  his  son  in  the  middle  of  August  — 
**  Not  one  word  from  one  of  our  party.     They  are  secretly 
galled.     They  agree  with  me  to  a  tittle  ;  but  they  dare  not 
speak  out  for  fear  of  hurting  Fox.    As  to  me,  they  leave  uie 
to  myself;  they  sec  that  I  can  do  myself  justice.     Dodsley 
is  preparing  a  third  edition.'* 

Few  things  afiected  his  sensibility  more  at  this  period, 
than  the  hordes  of  emigrants  driven  from  opulence  and  re- 
spectability in  their  native  country,  to  poverty  and  obscurity 
in  this,  by  means  of  the  secret  menace  or  open  \'iolence  of 
the  sanguinary  characters  who  exercised  authority  in  a  large 
portion  of  France.  For  the  relief  of  the  poorer  class,  besides 
giving  as  much  in  the  way  of  relief  as  his  own  means  per- 
mitted, he  exerted  his  influence  in  raising  private  subscrip- 
tions among  his  friends,  by  appeals  to  the  public  soon  after- 
ward, and  eventually  by  applications  to  government.  To 
others  of  higher  rank,  his  house  and  table  were  open  until  a 
more  permanent  residence  could  be  secured  ;  and  in  perform- 
ing this  work  of  Christian  beneficence  it  should  be  mention- 
ed to  his  honour  that  some  of  the  pecuniary  difficulties 
vith  which  he  had  to  struggle,  were  incurred.  A  late 
rritcr  (Mr.  Charles  Butler,)  gives  the  folloi^'ing  account  of 
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the  almost  dailj  levees  of  Mr,  Burke,  to  these  UDfortunate 
persona,  at  which  he  was  present : — 

"  Some  time  in  the  month  of  August,  1794,  the  reminiscent 
called  on  that  great  man,  and  found  him,  as  he  usually  was  at 
this  time,  surrounded  by  many  of  the  French  nobility  and  ha- 
ranguing with  great  eloquence  on  the  horrors  of  the  French 
revolution,  ana  the  general  ruin  with  which  it  threatened 
every  state  in  Europe.  One  of  his  hearers  interrupted  him 
by  saying,  with  somewhat  more  of  levity  than  suited  either 
toe  seriousness  of  the  subject,  or  the  earnestness  with  which 
Mr.  Burke  was  expressing  himself — "  Mais  enfin.  Monsieur, 
quand  est  ce  que  nous  retoumerons  dans  la  France  P*' 
"Jamais" — was  Mr.  Burke's  answer. — It  was  a  word  of 
woe :  he  pronounced  it  in  a  very  impressive  manner,  and  it 
evidently  appalled  the  whole  audience.  After  a  short 
silence,  during  which  his  mind  appeared  to  be  labouring  with 
something  too  big  for  utterance--"Messieurs,*'  he  exclaimed, 
"  les  fausses  esperances  ne  sont  pas  une  monnoie,  que  j'ai 
dans  mon  tiroir:— dans  la  France  vous  ne  retoumerez 
jamais."  "  Quoi  done,"  cried  one  of  the  audience,  "  ces  co- 
quins  !"  "CoquinsP'said  Mr.  Burke,  "ils  sont  coquins; 
maiff  ils  sont  les  coquins  les  plus  terribles  que  le  monde  a 
eonnu !" — '*  It  is  most  strange,"  he  then  said  in  the  English 
language — "  I  fear  I  am  the  onlv  personin  France  or  En^and 
who  is  aware  of  the  extent  of  the  danger  with  which  we  are 
threatened.*'  •*  But,"  said  the  Reminiscent,  wishing  to  pro- 
long the  interesting  conversation,  "  the  Duke  of  Brunswick 
is  to  set  all  right." — "  The  Duke  of  Brunswick  !"  exclaimed 
Mr.  Burke — "the  Duke  of  Brunswick  to  do  any  good !  A  war 
of  posts,  to  subdue  France  !" — Another  silence. — "Ce  qui  me 
desespere  de  plus,"  he  then  said — "  est  que  quand  je  pline 
dans  rhemisphere  politique  je  ne  vois  gueres  une  tSte  minis 
terielle  a  la  hauteur  des  circonstances." 

Among  his  visitors  from  France  about  this  time  was  the 
celebrated  Madame  de  Genlis,  who  with  her  suite  took  up 
their  abode  for  a  short  time  at  Butler's  Court,  and  of  whom 
the  following  anecdotes  became  current  in  the  family.  Her 
chamberlain  as  soon  as  he' had  secured  a  footing  in  the  house, 
communicated  that  Madame  la  Comtesse  could  not  sleep  if 
the  least  portion  of  light  gained  admission  into  her  bed-room. 
The  darkest  was  therefore  appropriated  to  her  use,  but  this 
would  not  do ;  the  shutters  were  fitted  afresh  to  exclude  the 
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rays  of  morning,  but  in  vain ;  thick  window-ouriaiDS  were 
superadded  to  no  purpose ;  dense  bed-curtains  closely  drawn 
added  another  defence,  but  all  ineffectually ;  for  the  light  was, 
or  was  said  to  be,  stiU  intrusive. — A  carpenter  was  at  length 
added  to  the  establishment,  whose  business  it  was  eveiv 
evening  to  nail  up  blankets  against  every  crevice  by  which 
it  was  possible  for  a  ray  of  light  to  enter,  and  in  the  morning 
to  remove  them — and  this  remedy,  happily  for  the  peace  of 
the  house  and  the  slumbers  of  the  lady,  proved  effectual. 

Madame,  however,  did  not  prove  so  great  a  fi&vourite  with 
some  of  the  friends  of  her  distmguished  host  as  was  expected. 
Her  great  ambition  or  failing,  was  to  do,  or  be  thought  to 
do,  every  thing ;  to  possess  a  universal  genius  in  mind  and 
in  mechanical  powers  beyond  the  attainments  of  her  own  or 
even  of  the  otDer  sex.  A  ring  which  she  wore  of  curious, 
indeed  exquisite  workmanship,  having  attracted  the  notice 
of  Sir  Joshua  Beynolds  at  Butler's  Court,  he  inquired  by  what 
good  fortune  it  nad  been  acquired,  and  received  for  answer 
that  it  was  executed  by  herself.  Sir  Joshua  stared,  but 
made  no  reply.  "  I  have  done  with  her," — said  he  the  first 
time  he  was  alone  with  Mr.  6iu*ke  afterwards — "  to  have  the 
assurance  to  teil  me  such  a  tale !  Why,  my  dear  Sir,  it  is  an 
antique ; — no  living  artist  in  Europe  can  equal  it  '* 

One  of  the  pleasing  results  derived  by  the  subject  of  our 
memoir  from  his  literary  and  parliamentary  exertions  against 
the  wild  politics  of  the  day,  was  the  reasonable  train  of 
thought  woich  they  tended  to  excite  or  to  confirm  in  young 
men  of  superior  talents  and  station  in  life,  or  intended  for 
the  liberal  professions.  Of  these,  some  might  in  time  be 
expected  to  possess  authority  in  the  state,  and  thus  through 
his  instrumentality  become  the  future  safeguards  of  the  con- 
stitution. His  disciples  indeed  soon  became  numerous,  in 
effect  and  substance  at  least,  if  not  in  name.  From  several 
he  received  testimonies  of  respect  and  admiration,  such  as 
were  gratifying  to  age  to  receive,  and  honourable  to  youth 
to  pay. 

Among  others  was  Mr.,  afterwards  Sir  William,  Smith  and 
one  of  the  Barons  of  the  Exchequer  in  Ireland,  son  of  Sir 
Michael  Smith,  Master  of  the  Bolls  in  that  country,  who  edu- 
cated at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  learned  there  to  estimate  at 
heir  due  value  the  merits  of  his  eminent  countr3rman.     To 
g:ht  therefore  under  his  banners  became  almost  a  matter  of 
>urse.    Though  young,  he  had  not  suffered  himself  to  be 
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misled  by  those  illusive  speculations  promul^ted  under  the 
name  of  liberty,  so  well  calculated  to  impose  upon  youth; 
and  though  a  man  of  talent,  he  did  not  deem  it  necessary 
to  display  that  fashion  of  it  which  waywardly  runs  countc^r 
to  the  opinions  of  the  aged,  the  observant,  and  the  wise  of 
his  own  time.  Possessing  a  spirit  too  active  to  remain 
neater  or  idle  in  the  conflict  then  raging  with  what  were 
considered  republican  principles,  he  enlisted  as  an  author 
militant  against  them,  and  produced  several  pieces  which 
attracted  considerable  notice.  One  of  these,  "  The  Bights 
of  Citizens,"  he  dedicated  to  Mr.  Burke.  Its  main  object 
was  to  insist  upon  what,  in  the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment, 
■eemed  to  have  been  almost  forgotten,  the  stability  and  value 
of  men* 8  social  and  civil  rights,  as  contradistinguished  from 
those  precarious  and  fantastic  ones  which  Paine  had  been 
contending  for  under  the  specious  title  of  Bights  of  Man. 
The  idea  was  well-timed ;  for  something  seemed  requisite  to 
sober  men  down  j&om  the  heated  contemplation  of  what 
was  impracticable  to  grant  or  pernicious  if  obtained,  to  a 
juster  estimate  of  the  substantial  good  which  they  ^ready 
enjoyed.  In  return  for  this  dedication,  the  writer  received 
a  letter  from  him  at  Spa,  in  which  we  find  his  opinion  of 
two  writers,  who  once  occupied  no  small  share  of  public 
attention,  marked  by  his  usual  discernment.  At  this  period 
the  Appeal  from  tne  New  to  the  Old  Whigs  was  m  the 
press.  *'  You  talk  of  Paine  with  more  respect  than  he  de- 
serves. He  is  utterly  incapable  of  comprehending  his  sub- 
ject. He  has  not  even  a  moderate  portion  of  learning  of 
any  kind.  He  has  learned  the  instrumental  part  of  litera- 
ture ;  a  st^le,  and  a  method  of  disposing  of  his  ideas ;  with- 
out having  even  made  a  previous  preparation  of  study,  or 
thinking,  for  the  use  of  it.  Junius^  and  other  sharply-penned 
libels  of  our  time  have  furnished  a  stock  to  the  adventurers 
in  composition,  which  gives  what  they  write  an  air  (and  but 
an  air)  of  art  and  skill."* 

On  his  return  to  England,  Mr.  Smith  was  invited  to  But- 
ler's Court,  and  subsequently  became  the  channel  of  commu- 
nicating to  the  Irish  people  several  opinions  of  his  host  on 

*  Thi«  paMs^e,  as  Sir  William  Smith  told  me,  always  appeared  to  him 
deoisive  refutation  of  the  conjecture  that  the  Letten  of  Junius  were  written 
by  Mr.  Burke,  lliat  question  as  we  have  seen,  \a  now  fully  settled  iu  (h« 
asgMUve. 
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their  religious  dissensions  as  bearing  on  their  political  con* 
dition.  He  was  good  enough  to  oblige  me  with  the  follow- 
ing reminiscences  of  one  of  his  visits  to  his  great  corre- 
spondent. 

"  There  was  company  in  the  house  at  the  time,  which 
when  Mr.  Smith  arrived  from  town,  had  already  sat  down 
at  dinner.     He  entered  the  dining-room  in  some  measure 
unobserved,  but  found  a  seat  at  the  foot  of  the  table  beside 
Mr.  liichard  Burke  the  younger,  whose  premature  death  in 
no  very  long  time  after,  plunged   his  father  into    such 
deep   flJiiction;    and  with  whom  nearer  advances  to  in- 
timacv  were  made  during   the    evening    than  the   short 
period  of  their  acquaintance  gave  room  to  expect.     This 
would   seem  to   disprove    an  assertion    sometimes    made 
by  persons  who  saw  him  but  little,  or  whom  he  might  not 
possibly  like,  that  his  habits  to  a  stranger  were  so  reserved 
as  to  present  an  obstacle  to  intimacy.     The  guests  present 
were  rather  numerous.    Among  them  were  M.  Cazales,  a 
distinguished  member  of  the  first  National  Assembly  of 
France,  and  unless  the  writer's  memory  deceives  him,  a 
Vieomte  previous  to  the  abolition  of  titles ;  and  M.  Dillon, 
rtjputed  a  favourite  of  the  unfortunate  Marie  Antoinette  of 
France,  and  commonly  known  by  the  appellation  *  Le  Beau 
Dillon'     These,  at    least    the    former  more   particularly, 
appeared  to  speak,  or  even  to  understand  Eugliah,  very  im- 
perfectly.    Mr.  Burke,  consequently  addressed  much  of  his 
conversation  to  them  in  French ;  he  did  not  seem  to  pro- 
nounce or  speak  it  well,  but  was  perfectly  able  to  express 
himself  intelligibly,  and  with  reasonable  fluency ;  and  this 
was  manifestly  all  that  he  aimed  at.  He  appeared  not  merely 
above  the  vanity  of  attempting  to  make  a  display  of  profi- 
ciency, but  also  above  the  more  excusable  feeling  of  reluc- 
tance to  betray  his  want  of  it.    The  revolutionary  events 
which  were  then  crowding  upon  the  scene  seemed  very  much 
to  engross  him,  and  naturally  formed  a  considerable  portion 
of  his  conversation. 

"  During  dinner,  a  servant  intimated  to  the  host  the  arrival 
of  Mr.  Smith,  on  which  he  rose  from  the  head  of  the  table 
where  he  had  been  sitting,  walked  down  to  the  latter,  shook 
hands  with  and  welcomed  him,  and  then  returned  to  his 
seat.  In  the  manner  in  which  this  was  done,  there  appeared 
'o  the  writer  of  these  recollections,  a  mixture  of  something 
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resembling  formality,  (or  should  it  be  called  vieille-cour 
atateliness  ?)  iKith  hospitable  feelirg  and  frank  good  nature, 
of  which  he  would  not  find  it  easy  to  convey  a  just  idea  to 
the  reader.  When  the  ladies  appeared  about  to  Quit  the 
room,  Mr.  Burke  stopped  them  and  went  out  himself.  On 
his  return  in  a  minute  or  two,  they  retired.  He  had  in  the 
mean  time  it  appeared  been  examining  the  degree  of  heat  of 
the  drawing-room,  where  thermometers  were  placed  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  the  temperature  with  preeisiou. 
J\Irs.  Burke  was  then  in  a  delicate  state  of  health,  labouring 
as  the  writer  apprehends,  under  a  complaint  of  the  rheumatic 
kind ;  and  this  was  the  cause  of  the  anectionate  and  attentive 
precaution  observed  by  her  husband. 

*'  Biehard  Burke,  the  brother  of  Edmund  and  Becorder  of 
Bristol  formed  one  of  the  company,  and  appeared  to  be  a 
person  of  pleasantry,  humour,  and  ready  wit.  The  younger 
Richard,  wno  however  was  not  in  very  good  health,  seemed, 
it'  not  diffident  or  reserved,  at  least  disinclined  to  take  part 
in  the  general  conversation,  and  rather  disposed  to  confine 
his  communications  to  those  more  immediately  about  him, 
and  to  deliver  his  sentiments  in  an  under  tone  of  voice.  The 
share  of  his  conversation  which  he  gave  to  Mr.  Smith  was 
considerable ;  and  in  its  purport  as  well  as  quality,  extremely 
gratifying  to  the  latter.  His  health  appeared  delicate ;  a 
cold,  to  fdl  appearance  had  taken  fast  hold  of  him,  and  fixed 
upon  his  chest.  Both  his  father  and  mother  betrayed 
anxiety  on  this  subject,  and  might  be  said  to  have  spoken  at 
him,  with  reference  to  his  declared  intention  of  going  next 
day  to  London.  The  weather,  his  cough,  the  little  incon- 
venience which  would  arise  from  postponing  for  a  few  days 
his  interview  with  Mr.  Pitt,  were  m  turn  adverted  to.  He 
appeared  to  the  writer  of  these  recollections  to  cut  short 
these  parental  anxieties  and  recommendations,  by  the  at 
once  careless  and  peremptory  way  in  which  he  said,  *  I  shall 
go,  however ;'  and  in  some  time  after,  he  suggested  to  one  of 
the  ladies  the  necessity  of  her  having  her  commissions  for  town 
ready  that  night  as  he  purposed  to  start  early  in  the  morning. 
**  In  the  course  of  the  evening  afber  the  gentlemen  had 
adjourned  to  the  drawing-room,  M.  Cazales  made,  in  his  at- 
tempts to  express  himself  in  English,  more  and  greater 
blunders  than  the  writer  could  have  expected.  Some  of 
diese  mistakes  he  conceives  himself  to  recollect ;  but,  as  tbey 

2a 
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wotild  be  more  vraia  than  vraisemblables^  he  thinks  it  as  well 
not  to  record  them.  He  seemed  to  have  a  desire  to  amuse 
and  to  excite  laughter,  and  he  succeeded.*  Mr.  Burke  eon* 
tributed  an  occasional  smile  to  the  general  merriment,  and 
nothing  more ;  and  even  this  was  accompanied  by  a  curl  of 
the  lip  that  appeared  to  doubt  whether  there  was  much  good 
taste,  whatever  there  might  be  of  good  humour,  shown  in 
the  proceeding. 

''  Mr.  Smith  remained  for  a  few  days  at  the  house  of  this 
eminent  man,  and  repeated  his  visit  more  than  once  after- 
wards. So  great  a  portion  of  time  however  has  since  elapsed, 
that  he  has  forgotten  much  which  deserved  to  be  remembered 
and  all  of  which  he  would  desire  to  remember,  could  those 
bright  but  flitting  thoughts  and  sentiments  which  make  up 
the  charm  of  conversation  with  a  great  genius,  be  always 
held  fast  by  the  memory,  or  transfixed  at  once  to  paper. 
Some  of  the  particular  occasions  also  on  which  a  part  of  what 
he  still  retams  may  have  occurred,  are  in  part  forgotten. 
During  one  of  those  visits,  a  morning  was  devoted  by  Mr. 
Burke  to  walking  round  the  grounds  and  vicinity  with  his 
visitor,  discoursing  with  him  upon  agricultural  subjects, 
evincing  not  only  much  apparent  interest  in,  but  as  is  weU 
known  to  his  friends,  displaying  much  practical  knowledge 

*  M.  Cazalee,  who  was  a  good-humoured  man,  with  all  the  inclixkation 
to  please  and  to  be  pleased,  which  is  often  characteristic  of  his  country . 
had  picked  up  the  air,  and  some  of  the  words  of  the  strange  and  not  very 
intelligible  or  elegant  old  song  called  "  Peas  upon  a  trencher  /**  The 
words  seemed  to  tickle  his  imagination,  but  not  knowing  them  perfectly, 
he  asked  Mr.  Smith  to  give  them  to  him  accurately.  This  that  geutlr- 
man  was  unable  to  do,  but  wrote  the  following  hasty  paraphrase,  or  ver- 
sion, with  a  pencil  on  the  back  of  a  letter,  both  supplied  by  hia  i»mij«iny 
French  friend.    They  answer  the  air  very  well — 

*  Gar<^n  apportez  moi,  moi, 

Des  pois.  de  petits  pois,  pois  ; 

Sucris  Monsieur  ? — C*est  mieuz,  je  crois ; 

£t  I'ussiette  de  bois,  bois." 
Several  allusions  to  him  vm  guest  at  Beaoonsfield  occur  in  Burke's  corres- 
pondence. He  had  been  an  opponent  of  Mirabeau  in  the  National  Assembly, 
and  bore  so  strong  a  resemblance  to  Mr.  Fox  as  to  be  mistaken  for  him 
more  than  once  in  the  streets.  An  anecdote  told  of  his  first  visit  to  Burke 
afterwards  proved  a  source  of  amusement  to  himself  and  Mrs.  Haviland. 
He  had  often  heard  of  ro*t-b\f  as  an  indispensable  dish  to  all  Englidi- 
men,  but  with  so  little  idea  of  its  nature  as  to  take  up  a  slice  of  toast  at 
breakfast  and  ask  whether  that  wus  not  the  great  staple  of  an  English 
stomach  of  which  he  had  heard  so  much  ? 
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of  Bucb  matters.  He  talked  likewise  of  Ireland,  and  seemed 
to  think  of  it,  and  to  recall  the  scenes  of  his  early  life  with 
some  tenderness  of  feeling.  He  pointed  out  the  mansion 
which  had  belonged  to  the  family  of  Penn ;  and  either  showed 
a  house  traditionally  represented  as  having  been  inhabited 
by  the  poet  Waller,  or  pointed  at  the  church  as  containing 
bis  remains.* 

"  On  the  profession  of  the  law  which  Mr.  Smith  contem- 
plated, Mr.  Burke  made  a  variety  of  observations.  So  far 
he  said,  as  his  experience  led  to  the  forming  of  an  opinion, 
be  considered  it  as  not  calculated  to  develop  the  general,  or 
higher  powers  of  the  mind, — an  idea  which  he  has  likewise 
thrown  out  in  the  speech  on  American  taxation  when 
sketching  the  character  of  Mr.  George  Grrenville.  He  sought 
to  illustrate  this  view  of  the  matter  by  some  instances 
which  it  might  be  invidious,  and  does  not  seem  necessary,  to 
record.  At  the  same  time  he  did  not  seem  wholly  wedded 
to  his  theory ; — said  that  very  possibly  it  was  an  erroneous 
one ;  that  even  were  it  correct,  there  were  several  splendid 
exceptions  to  the  rule  ;  and  that  even  in  cases  to  which  the 
rule  applied,  the  pursuits  and  studies  of  the  bar  might 
sharpen  the  understanding  on  many  points,  and  did,  in  fact, 
render  its  professors,  as  far  as  they  permitted  their  faculties 
to  expand,  acute  and  penetrating.  It  assisted  likewise  to 
give  some  degree  of  logical  precision  to  the  mode  of  thinking ; 
but  the  general  effect,  after  all,  was  to  reduce  the  mind  from 
a  wholesale  to  a  retail  dealer,  in  subordinate  and  petty  topics 
of  information.  He  added,  that  he  understood  the  members 
of  the  Irish  bar  to  be  inferior  in  legal  learning  to  their 
English  brethren,  but  in  other  respects  to  possess  some  ad- 
vantages. It  is  apprehended  that  a  material  change  in  this 
respect  has  since  taken  place ;  that  the  Irish  bar  may  now 
compete  with  that  of  England  in  legal  information ;  and 
that  on  the  other  hand,  the  former  can  no  longer  claim  to 
superiority  over  the  latter,  on  other  grounds. 

'*  It  appeared  to  Mr.  Smith,  that  there  was  nothing  arro 
pnt,  peremptory,  or  dogmatical  in  the  way  in  which  Mr. 
%urke  put  forward  his  opinions,  though  such  charges  have 
been  sometimes  adduced  against  his  mode  of  argumentation. 
Mr.  Smith  submitted  a  short  tract  tc  nis  perusal.  Mr. 
Burke  objected  to  the  theory  which  a  paragraph  in  it  im« 

*  WaUefs  House  still  exists  in  the  ntrigkbourhood. 
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plied.  The  former  immediately  proposed  in  deference  to 
such  authority,  to  draw  his  pen  across  it,  but  ^as  stopped  bj 
Mr.  Burke,  who  said,  '  Do  not  strike  it  out  until  I  turn  tbie 
matter  more  in  my  mind.'  Next  day  he  nuuie  a  few  changea 
and  interlineations  in  the  manuscript,  and  said  that  thus 
qualified,  the  theories  of  the  paragrapn  might  stand.  These 
scenes  occurred  in  the  study  at  Butler's  Court. 

"  Imperfect  as  these  recollections  may  be  deemed,  and 
thrown  together  as  they  are  with  more  haste  than  the  writer 
could  have  desired,  though  prevented  by  momentary  circum- 
stances from  devoting  more  time  to  their  detail  and  arrange- 
ment, they  may  not  be  wholly  DvHthout  interest  to  those  wbo 
delight  in  contemplating  the  great  character  to  whom  they 
relate — in  the  lines  of  Canning — 

*  — Lamented  sage !   whose  prescient  scan. 
Pierced  through  foul  anarchy's  gigantic  plan, 
Prompt  to  incred'lotts  hearers  to  disclose 
The  guilt  of  France*  and  Europe's  world  of  woes — 
Thou  on  whose  name  each  distant  age  shall  gaze. 
The  mighty  itea-mark  of  these  troubled  days; 
Oh !  large  of  soul,  of  genius  unconfin'd, 
Bom  to  delight,  instruct,  improve  mankind.' 

Seldom  were  his  intellectual  energies  more  actively  at 
work  than  in  this  year,  in  thinking,  in  debating,  in  private 
discussions,  in  writing,  in  corresponding,  in  imparting 
information  to  various  parts  of  Europe,  and  in  diligence  in 
procuring  it,  of  which  the  mission  to  Coblentz  was  only  one 
instance.  His  letters  alone,  if  fully  collected,  would  form  a 
considerable  volume.  Among  persons  thus  favoured  were 
Mr.  Trevor,  British  Minister  at  Turin ;  Madame  D'Osmonde, 
a  lady  of  the  Queen  of  France ;  Mr.  (or  Captain)  Woodford, 
an  agent  in  Paris;  Chevalier  Bintinnaye,  relative  of  the 
Bishop  of  Auxerre ;  Chevalier  Bivanol,  an  active  Boyalist  in 
the  South  of  France  ;  the  Marquis  de  Bouillie,  known  as  a 
military  commander  in  the  We»t  Indies  in  the  late  war  and 
who  tried  in  vain  to  aid  the  escape  of  the  king  from  Paris ; 
his  brother  Bichard ;  his  son,  who  had  started  on  his  mission 
early  in  August,  and  returned  at  the  end  of  September,  to 
whom  his  letters  were  long  and  frequent ;  Lord  Camden ; 
Sir  William  Scott ;  Lord  Auckland ;  Lord  Charlemont ; 
Duke  of  Dorset ;  sketch  of  a  letter  to  the  Queen  of  France ; 
Mr.  Hely  Hutchinson ;  Monsieur,  afterwards  Louis  XV  LJ 1. , 
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Lord  Fitzwilliam ;  Mr.  Dundas ;  Dr.  Laureuce ;  several 
relatives  in  Ireland ;  and  Catherine  of  Bussia.  A  summaiy 
of  these  would  far  exceed  the  limits  due  to  biography  ;  but 
thej  evince  the  workings  of  his  mind  on  the  great  events 
passing  before  him,  while  he  confesses  and  laments  his  in- 
ability to  impress  either  on  Opposition  or  on  Ministry  the 
certainty  of  those  coming  events  which  he  alone,  it  ap- 
pearedy  clearly  foresaw.  Occasionally  he  dined  with  Mr. 
Dundas,  Lord  Grenville,  Lord  Hawkesbury,  and  Mr.  Pitt — 
with  the  former  on  one  occasion  not  a  word  of  politics  was 
mentioned  all  the  evening — nor  with  the  latter  the  slightest 
progress  made  in  winning  him  over  to  his  views.  Lord 
Sidmouth,  then  speaker  and  close  friend  of  the  Minister, 
who  formed  one  of  a  party  of  four  toward  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember 1791,  thus  tells  an  anecdote  of  the  continued  con- 
viction of  the  head  of  the  Government,  that  neither 
nor  other  danger  was  to  be  apprehended  from  France; 
**  After  dinner,  Burke  was  earnestly  representing  the  dsmger 
which  threatened  this  country  from  the  contagion  of  French 
principles,  when  Pitt  said, '  Never  fear,  Mr.  Burke ;  depend 
on  it  we  shall  go  on  as  we  are  till  the  da^  of  judgment.* 
•  Very  likelv,  sir,'  replied  Mr.  Burke ;  *  it  is  the  day  of  no 
judgment  that  I  am  afraid  of.*  "  * 

When  eventually  the  junction  of  the  Portland  part^  with 
Ministry  took  place,  Mr.  Pitt  asked  several  of  the  principal 
members  to  dine,  among  whom  was  Burke ;— '' As  they  rose 
from  table,"  said  Lord  Sidmouth,  who  was  present,  ''after 
much  desponding  conversation  on  the  gloomy  aspect  of 
public  affiurs,  Mr.  Burke,  in  an  encouraging  tone  addressed 
to  them  the  following  line  from  the  JSneid  as  his  parting 

advice — 

<*  Dnrate,  et  yosmet  reboa  lenrate  aecandU." 

In  December,  keeping  his  eye  steadily  fixed  on  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Bevolution  as  the  great  centre  of  interest  to  a 
statesman,  he  drew  up  a  paper,  entitled, ''  ThoughU  on  French 
JffairSy*  which  was  submitted  to  the  private  consideration 
of  Ministry,  and  is  marked  by  the  same  spirit  of  fore-know- 
ledge as  his  other  writings  on  this  subject.  He  arrives  at 
three  conclusions,  of  which  subsequent  experience  has 
raught  us  the  truth — That  no  counter-revolution  in  France 
was  to  be  expected  from  internal  causes  only;  that  the 

*  Life  cf  Lord  Sidmontb,  toL  i. 
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longer  the  systeir  existed  the  Btrongcr  it  would  become  both 
within  anc  without ;  and  that  while  it  did  exist,  the  ioterest 
of  the  rulers  of  that  country  would  be  to  disturb  and  distract 
all  other  govemments. 

The  eommunication  made  to  him  from  ;he  Empress  of 
Bussia,  through  Count  de  Woronzow  and  Mr.  Fawkener 
the  British'  Minister  already  alluded  to,  produced  in  return 
a  dignified  and  complimentary  letter,  dated  from  Beaconafield, 
November  the  1st,  msinuating  forcibly  the  necessity  for  Her 
Majesty  adopting,  by  active  exertion  as  well  as  by  declara- 
tion, the  cause  of  all  Sovereigns,  all  churches,  all  nobility, 
and  all  society ;  that  the  debt  due  by  her  predecessors  to 
Europe  for  civilizing  a  vast  empire,  should  now  be  repaid 
by  that  empire  to  rescue  Europe  from  the  new  barbarism. 
An  air  of  doubt  however  pervades  this  letter  as  if  he  had 
some  suspicion  of  her  zeal  in  the  cause ;  and  if  so,  the 
result  proved  he  did  not  mistake  her  character,  as  she  did 
nothing  and  probably  never  meant  to  do  any  thing,  against 
revolutionary  France.  Catherine,  who  possessed  many  of 
the  qualities  of  a  great  Monarch,  was  the  most  selfish  of 
politicians.  To  crime  and  selfishness  in  fact  she  owed  hesr 
crown ;  and  feeling  that  no  danger  to  it  existed  among  her 
own  subjects  where  the  first  elements  of  freedom  were  un- 
known, she  had  not  generosity  enough  to  step  forward  and 
assist  others  in  distress  when  there  appeared  no  prospect  of 
immediate  profit  from  the  exertion.  The  purpose  of  her 
communication  to  Mr.  Burke,  was  probably  to  extract  from 
him  a  letter  of  admiration  and  praise,  being  always  ambitious 
of  the  notice  of  the  great  literary  names  of  Europe ;  but  in 
returning  the  courtesy  due  to  a  Sovereign  and  a  woman,  it 
may  be  questioned  whether  he  did  not  inflict  some  violence 
on  his  inclination.  Of  her  private  character  there  could  be 
but  one  opinion.  To  the  general  politics  of  her  court  as 
evinced  towards  Turkey  and  Polano,  he  was  no  greater 
friend;  particularly  in  the  business  of  the  partition  of  the 
latter,  of  which  he  avowed  that  honest  detestation  which 
every  man  not  a  profligate  politician,  or  robber  by  profession, 
must  ever  entertain. 

The  grievances  of  Irish  Soman  Catholics  exciting  in- 
creased discussion  in  that  country,  he  was  solicited  to  state 
to  Ministry  and  to  support,  their  claims  for  relaxation  of  the 
penal  laws.     His  son  also  was  appointed  their  agent,  and 
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early  in  January  1792,  proceeded  to  Ireland  to  influence 
their  proceedings  by  sucli  moderate  counsels  as  might  give 
oifect  to  his  father's  exertions  at  home.  Ere  this  took  place, 
the  latter  had  commenced  writing  the  "  Letter  to  Sir  Her^ 
cules  Langrishe,  Bart.y  M.P,^*  as  auxiliary  to  his  son's 
mission.  It  bears  date  January  3rd,  1792,  enforces  the 
policy  of  removing  the  chief  res^ictions  to  which  they  were 
subject,  particularly  that  which,  denied  them  the  elective 
franchise,  and  appeals  to  the  recollection  of  his  friend 
whether  his  opinions  upon  the  question  were  not  as  fuUy 
matured  and  as  strongly  expressed  thirty-two  years  before 
(1760)  as  at  that  moment.  So  successful  were  his  exertions, 
aided  L.  part  by  those  of  other  friends,  that  a  bill  was  speedily 
introduced  into  the  Irish  Parliament  by  which  the  profes- 
sion of  the  law  hitherto  interdicted  to  Boman  Catholics 
became  open  to  them;  intermarriages  with  Protestants 
legalized  ;  restraints  upon  their  education,  and  the  obstruc- 
tion to  artH  and  manufactures  shewn  in  limiting  the  number 
of  apprentices  to  masters  of  that  persuasion,  removed. 
Next  year  (1793)  solely  through  his  untiring  counsel  and 
exertions  and  after  a  formidable  fight  with  the  Irish  Govern- 
ment of  which  ample  evidences  exist  in  his  correspondence, 
he  gained  for  them  the  elective  franchise. 

It  has  been  the  fate  of  political  leaders  in  Ireland,  not  to 
have  their  designs  approved,  or  comprehended,  by  persons 
of  the  same  class  in  England,  either  from  some  radical 
diflferences  of  opinion^  conduct,  or  temperament,  or  from 
the  opposite  views  which  the  immediate  seat  of  government 
and  a  dependency  of  such  government,  may  deem  it  their 
interest  to  entertain.  On  this  occasion  they  were  not  more 
fortunate  than  on  others.  Young  Burke,  though  from 
various  causes  of  prepossession,  inclined  to  take  the  most 
favourable  views  of  tne  leading  men  of  the  day  there,  found 
something  in  their  conduct  not  to  his  taste.  He  had 
reasons  perhaps  for  being  fastidious.  To  moderation,  good 
sense,  and  sterling  talents,  he  united  a  firmness  and  rectitude 
of  character  which  led  him  to  augur  ill  of  a  country  where 
what  he  considered  contrary  qualities  prevailed  among  some 
of  her  chief  people,  which  the  following  extract  of  a  letter 
to  Mr.  Smith,  evinces — "  The  great  disorder  of  this  country 
(Ireland)  seems  to  me  to  consist  in  the  complication  of 
it«  politics;  and  I  observe  a  very  dangerous  fluctuation 
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and  TmsteadineBs  in  the  opinions  and  conduct  of  most  of  its 
public  men." 

In   the   spring  of  the  year  (2drd  February)   died  Sir 
Joshua  Beynolds,  one  of  the  most  valued  of  his  friends, 
bequeathing  him  in  return  for  the  trouble  of  executorship, 
the  sum  of  £2000,  and  also  cancelling  a  bond  for  the  same 
amount  lent  on  a  former  occasion.    This  proof  of  regard  was 
a  legacy  paid  to  thirty-five  .years  of  close  and  uninterrupted 
intimacy,  in  which  many  of  their  friendships,  many  of  their 
sentiments  and  feelings  were  the  same.     A  rumour  has 
pretty  generally  prevailed  that  the  President  was  indebted 
to  the  pen  of  Mr.  Burke  for  the  substance  of  his  celebrated 
Lectures  on  Paintine; ;  but  of  this  there  is  no  proof,  not 
even  that  he  correcteathem,  though  such  an  unimportant  act 
of  friendship  is  not  improbable.      The  suspicion  however  is 
unfair  to  the  artittt.     No  man  of  talents  should  be  deprived 
of  the  honest  fame  due  to  him,  but  on  the  most  incontro- 
vertible evidence.     It  is  no  doubt  probable  that  he  profited 
as  other  men  profit  by  the  conversation  and  experience,  by 
the  society  ana  brilliant  efiusions  of  a  vigorous  and  original 
mind  thrown  out  upon  art  as  upon  other  subjects,  traces  of 
which  are  supposed  to  be  found  in  the  lectures  by  some  of 
those  staunch  lifcerary  pointers  whom  nothing  in  the  shape 
of  coincidence  escapes.     Afler  all,  these  are  of  no  moment 
and  do  not  detract  in  any  degree  from  the  painter's  merit. 
''  What  the   illustrious  Scipio  was   to  Lelius,*'  says   Mr. 
Malone,  "  the  all-knowing  and  all-accomplished  Burke  was 
to  Beynolds.'*     A  passage  in  one  of  Barry's  letters  informs 
us  of  the  uses  to  which  an  able  artist  in  the  higher  walk  ot 
his  profession  could  put  the  overflowings  of  such  an  intellect, 
scattered  as  they  were  with  a  profusion  which  might  render 
the  recollection  of  his  own  offspring  by  Beynolds  from  that 
of  another  not  always  practicable.     Yet  it  is  only  a  superior 
mind  that  can  make  use  of  another  superior  mind. — Writing 
from  Bome  he  says — "  It  is  impossible  to  describe  to  you  what 
an  advantage  I  had  in  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Burke;  it  was  a 
preparative,  and  facilitated  my  relish  for  the  beautiful  things 
of  the  arts  here :  and  I  will  afSrm  from  experience,  that  one 
gentleman  of  a  literary  turn  and  delicate  feelings  for  the 
ideal,  poetical,  and  expressive  parts  of  the  art,  is  likely  to  be 
of  the  greatest  service  to  a  young  artist.*'     Mr.  Burke  first 
i^uggoFted  to  Sir  Joshua  the  well-known  picture  of  Ugoliiio$ 
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while  in  return  he  entertained  so  favourable  an  opinion  of 
the  painter's  judgment  and  discrimination  as  a  philosopher 
as  to  submit  to  him  in  manuscript  the  Keflections  on  the 
Bevolution  in  France.  Mr.  Burke  directed  the  imposing 
ceremonial  of  the  funeral ;  but  when  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
day  he  attempted  to  return  thanks  in  the  name  of  the  family 
to  the  Members  of  the  Academy  for  the  attention  shown  to 
the  remains  of  their  late  President,  his  feelings  found  vent 
in  tears;  and  unable  to  utter  a  word,  was  obliged  to 
give  up  the  attempt  after  several  fruitless  efforts.*  A 
character  of  the  deceased,  drawn  up  for  the  newspapers  a 
few  hours  after  his  death,  was  immediately  and  truly  attri- 
buted to  his  pen ;  and  has  been  universally  admired  for  a 
felicity  of  thought  and  elegance  of  diction  rarely  equalled  by 
our  finest  writers  on  their  finest  subjects,  and  which  on  a 
topic  where  he  felt  any  interest  seems  ever  to  have  guided 
his  pen  "  It  is,"  says  the  learned  Seward,  "  the  eulogium 
of  Parrhasius  pronounced  by  Pericles — ^it  is  the  eulogium  of 
the  greatest  painter  by  the  most  consummate  orator  of  his 
time."  Even  a  virulent  enemy  terms  it  *'  as  fine  a  portrait 
as  Eeynolds  ever  painted."t 

*  He  became  guardian  to  Miss  Palmer,  Sir  Joebua's  nieoe  and  beiress, 
afterwards  Lady  Incbiquin  and  Marcbioneas  of  Tbomond.  Wben  tbe 
marriage  articles  were  broui^bt  to  be  signed,  Mr.  Burke  addressed  ber  in  an 
impressiTe  speech  applicable  to  ber  intended  cban^e  of  condition,  whiob, 
however,  agitated  ber  so  much  as  to  render  ber  utterly  incapable  of  holding 
tbe  pen.  £very  effort  was  made  to  calm  her  in  order  to  procure  the 
signature,  but  in  vain ;  all  bis  soothing  powers  were  exerted  endearingly 
and  pers«Vf  ringly  without  effect ;  and  tbe  party  separated  for  the  time 
unable  to  accomplish  tbe  purpose  of  their  meeting. 

t  "  His  illness  was  long,  but  borne  with  a  mild  and  cheerful  fortitude, 
without  the  least  mixture  of  any  thing  irritable  or  querulous,  agreeably  to 
the  placid  and  even  tenor  of  bis  whole  life.  He  had,  from  tbe  beginning 
of  his  malady,  a  distinct  view  of  his  dissolution ;  and  he  contemplated  it 
with  that  entire  composure,  which  nothing  but  the  innocence,  integrity, 
and  usefulness  of  his  life,  and  an  unaffected  sabnussion  to  the  will  of 
Providence,  oould  bestow.  In  this  situation  he  had  every  oonadlation 
from  family  tenderness,  which  bis  own  kindness  to  his  family  had  indeed 
well  deserved. 

"  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  was  on  very  many  accounts,  one  of  tbe  most  me- 
morable men  of  bis  time.  He  was  the  first  Engli^man  who  added  the 
praise  of  tbe  elegant  arts  to  the  other  glories  of  his  country.  In  taste,  in 
grice,  in  facility,  in  huppy  invention,  and  in  the  richness  and  harmony  ol 
colouring,  be  wns  equal  to  the  great  masters  of  renowned  ages.  In 
portrait  he  went  beyond  them ;  for  be  communicated  to  that  department 
of  the  art  in  which   English  artists  are   the  most  engaged,  a  variety,  • 
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The  question  of  the  Slave  Trade  bcmg  discossed  in  April, 
he  forwarded  to  Mr.  Dundas,  '*  Sketch  of  a  Negro  Code,*' 
drawn  up  in  1780,  when  as  he  observes,  the  abolition  seemins 
altogether  chimerical  on  account  of  the  strong  party  opposea 
to  it,  he  aimed  at  carrying  into  effect  the  next  best  remedies 
which  could  be  devised — ^that  of  subjecting  the  trade  to 
strict  regulations,  and  by  legislative  enactments  ameliorating 
the  condition  of  the  slaves  in  the  islands.  On  this  project 
much  inquiry,  consideration,  and  labour  were  expended.  It 
is  not  the  mere  draught  of  a  common  act  of  Parliament,  but 
an  extensive  system,  coherent  in  its  parts  and  bearings,  and 
does  lionour  to  the  benignant  spint  of  one  who  was  ever 
active  in  the  service  of  suffering  humanity. 

During  the  session,  he  exerted  himself  less  than  on  former 
occasions,  being  now  he  said,  a  worn-out  veteran  desirous  to 
retire,  and  only  coming  forward  now  and  then  as  veterans 
are  accustomed  to  do,  when  the  garrison  of  the  constitution 
was  exposed  to  attack.  A  measure  considered  of  this 
nature  was  a  notice  of  motion  by  Mr.  Grey  (30th  April, 
1792),  for  Parliamentary  Beform,  brought  forward  at  the 
instigation  of  persons  who  had  taken  that  measure  under 
their  special  protection  as  "  Friends  of  the  People."     This 

fancy,  and  a  dignity  derived  from  the  higher  branches,  which  ereo 
tho«e  who  professed  them  in  a  superior  manner  did  not  always  preserre 
when  they  delineated  individual  nature.  His  portraits  remind  the  spec- 
tator of  the  invention  of  history  and  of  the  amenity  of  landscape.  In 
paintini^  portraits  he  appears  not  to  be  raised  upon  that  platform,  but  to 
descend  to  it  from  a  hij^ht* r  sphere.  His  paintinj^  illustrate  his  lessons,  and 
his  lessons  seem  to  have  been  derived  fn>m  his  paintings.  He  possesM^ 
the  theory  as  perfectly  as  the  practice  of  his  art.  To  be  such  a  painter, 
be  was  a  profound  and  penetrating^  philosopher. 

<*  In  full  happiness  of  foreign  and  domestic  fame,  admired  by  the  expert 
in  art  and  by  the  learned  in  science,  courted  by  the  great,  careaaed  by 
sovereign  powers,  and  celebrated  by  dixtinguished  poets,  his  native  hu- 
mility, modesty,  and  candour  never  forsook  him,  even  on  surprise  or 
provocation  ;  nor  was  the  least  degree  of  arrogance  or  assumption  visible 
to  the  most  scrutinizing  eye  in  any  part  of  his  conduct  or  discourse. 

"  Hia  talents  of  every  kind— powerful  from  nature,  and  not  meanly 
cultivated  by  letters — his  social  virtues  in  all  the  relations  and  in  all  the 
habitudes  of  life,  rendered  him  the  centre  of  a  very  great  and  unp«ira]lel«d 
variety  of  agreeable  societies,  which  will  be  dissipated  by  his  denth.  Hs 
bad  too  much  merit  not  to  provoice  some  jealouxy,  too  much  innocenea  tv 
)rovoke  any  enmity.  The  loss  of  no  man  of  his  time  can  be  fell  with 
core  sincere,  general,  and  unmixed  sorrow. 

"Hail!  and  farewell!" 
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association  he  stigmatized  as  of  dangerous  tendency.  *'  The 
object  at  which  they  aimed,'*  he  said,  *'  was  little  better ; 
che  motives  of  many  concerned  in  it  were  doubtless  inno- 
r'eut,  but  the  way  they  went  to  work  was  as  decidedly 
•.vrong.  The  sense  of  the  people  had  not  been  in  the  least 
declared  on  the  measure ;  no  specific  mevance  had  been 
pointed  out,  no  specific  remedy  assip;ned,  and  unless  these 
were  explicitly  set  forth,  there  might  be  innovation  at- 
tempted, but  it  would  not  be  reformation.  While  he  could 
raise  a  voice  or  an  arm  to  prevent  it,  that  House  should 
never  assimilate  to  the  National  Assembly.  In  that  body 
there  were  seven  hundred  members,  four  nundred  of  whom 
were  country  lawyers,  three  hundred  of  no  description  that 
he  could  name ;  out  of  the  whole,  he  believed  there  were  not 
a  dozen  who  possessed  in  any  one  way  a  hundred  pounds 
per  annum.  He  trusted  to  the  good  sense  of  the  people  of 
England  never  to  permit  such  a  mob,  nor  any  thing  resem- 
bling it,  to  usurp  the  sacred  office  of  their  legislature.'* 

The  next  question  was  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Fox,  May 
11th,  to  repeal  certain  statutes,  bearing  upon  the  Unitarian 
body.  An  outline  of  this  speech  seemingly  drawn  up  after 
its  delivery  as  aUusions  are  made  to  some  points  advanced 
in  the  debate,  appears  in  the  tenth  volume  of  his  Works.  He 
opposed  their  claims  on  the  ground  of  being  avowed  enemies 
of  the  Church.  They  had  lately  accused  themselves  of  di»- 
graceful  timidity  in  concealing  their  sentiments,  and  now 
were  to  atone  for  that  timidity  by  extraordinary  boldness. 
They  had  openlv  declared  their  hostility  to  the  establish- 
ment. They  had  confessed  their  determination  to  propagate 
their  doctrines.  He  urged  that  from  their  new  lights  in 
theology,  and  new  lights  in  politics,  which  latter  had  been 
if  possible  more  ostentatioutdy  and  offensively  proclaimed 
than  the  former,  they  did  not  present  any  sufficient  claim  to 
the  favourable  consideration  of  the  House.  The  motion 
was  lost  by  142  to  63. 

The  proclamation  issued  some  time  afterward  against 
seditious  writings,  elicited  strong  symptoms  of  differences 
of  opinion  among  the  great  body  of  Opposition  which  it  was 
evident  must  soon  lead  to  a  disjunction.  The  old  Whigs,  or 
the  Duke  of  Portland's  friends  wholly  disagreed  on  most  of 
the  topics  of  the  day  with  the  new,  or  the  followers  of  Mr  Fox. 
A  nominal  union  still  exiijtted  between  them  in  the  House. 
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But  the  dangers  of  the  country  becoming  daily  more  apparent, 
and  the  predictions  of  their  more  ancient  ally  and  leader, 
Mr.  Burke,  being  day  after  day  verified,  impressed  a  gradual 
and  general  belief  in  that  connexion  of  the  greater  prudence 
and  patriotism  of  following  his  opinions. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  characteristic  caprice,  ill-temper, 
or  ambition  of  the  Chancellor,  Lord  Thunow, — who  often 
opposed  the  measures  of  Mr.  Pitt  in  the  Cabinet  and  in  the 
House  of  Lords  without  proposing  any  thing  himself—  in- 
duced the  Minister  to  procure  his  dismissal.  An  intimation 
was  likewise  conveyed  to  the  Portland  party  of  his  wish  for 
its  junction  with  the  government ;  and  as  it  waa  desirable 
that  all  the  talents  of  the  country  should  be  engaged  in  its 
service,  he  did  not  object  to  include  Mr.  Fox.  This  ar- 
rangement was  particularly  pressed  upon  the  minister  by 
Burke,  who  also  pressed  the  policy  of  acceding  to  it  upon 
Fox  through  indirect  channels ;  and  the  fact  is  honourable 
to  his  candour,  his  patriotism,  and  even  his  friendship.  Yet 
he  was  frequently  accused  while  thus  employed,  of  being  that 
gentleman's  personal  enemy.  Mr.  Fox  refused  to  accede  to 
the  proposition  unless  Mr.  Pitt  first  resigned  the  head  of  the 
Treasury,  when  they  might  then  treat  upon  terms  of  perfect 
equality  and  enter  the  Cabinet  as  new  men — a  piece  of 
humility  not  justly  to  be  expected  from  the  minister,  or  from 
any  other  man  holding  the  same  situation.  The  negotiation 
consequently  for  the  present  proved  fruitless.  Lord  Lough- 
borough and  Mr.  Dundas  were  the  parties  who  discussed  the 
projected  junction,  of  which  an  account  is  given  in  September 
by  Edmund  to  William  Burke,  still  in  India. 

All  the  threatening  symptoms  of  the  spring  increased 
during  the  summer  of  L792.  Incendiary  pamphlets  to  a  large 
extent,  constant  communication  of  the  clubs  of  London  with 
those  of  Paris,  and  affiliated  societies  in  some  country  towns, 
openly  advocated  Eepublicanism.  In  Paris,  anarchy  pro- 
ceeding in  its  usual  course  became  at  length  open  massacre ; 
followed  by  the  dethronement  of  the  King,  the  institution  of 
a  republic,  and  encouraged  by  the  repulse  of  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick  from  the  frontier,  with  a  paternal  invitation  to 
all  other  countries  to  follow  the  example. 

In  November,  while  at  Bath,  Mr.  Burke  drew  up  another 
nportant  State  paper,  "  Heads  for  Consideration  on  ike 
^resent  State  qf  Jjfairs"  distinguished  by  the  same  pro- 
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found  sagacity  as  the  others,  copies  of  which  were  sent  to 
the  King,  Ministers,  and  chief  members  of  the  Portland 
partj,  as  he  had  done  with  the  "  Thoughts"  of  the  preceding 
year.  Its  aim  is  to  point  out  that  war,  however  pushed  on 
for  the  moment,  was  inevitable  ;  that  nothing  could  be  done 
conjointly  or  singly  by  Austria  and  Prussia,  or  any  other 
continental  power,  with  effect  against  France,  excepting  they 
have  other  aid.  **  That  there  never  was,  nor  is.  nor  ever 
will  be,  nor  ever  can  be,"  any  decided  impression  made  upon 
her  of  which  England  is  not  the  directing  power — With 
what  truth  time  has  shewn  us ;  though  Mr.  Pitt  had  iust 
before  said  in  the  House  there  would  be  no  war.  The  wnole 
paper,  thrown  off  without  finish  or  participation  in  the  know- 
ledge of  official  secrets,  displays  the  reflective  discrimination 
of  a  great  statesman  as  correctly  as  if  they  had  been  actually 
under  his  eye. 

While  advancing  life  and  impaired  friendships  made  him 
less  active  in  Parliament-,  they  did  not  in  the  least  diminish 
his  epistolary  labours.  These  on  the  contrary,  seemed  in- 
creased and  strengthened.  French  affairs  were  largely  dwelt 
upon  in  letters  to  Lord  Grenville,  Mr.Dundas,  several  French 
correspondents,  and  to  his  son,  then  in  Dublin  pushing  on  the 
Komanist  claims ;  the  latter  being  the  subject  of  long  com- 
mimications,  some  of  which  were  published  many  years  ago 
from  another  quarter.  Thus  busy  discussing  the  greatest 
affairs  of  nations,  the  smaller  concerns  of  life  and  literature 
were  not  neglected.  His  friend  Mr.  Philip  Francis  asked  for 
an  inscription  on  a  former  Master  of  St.  Paul  s  School,  saying, 
*'  Several  of  us  pretended  scholars  have  been  hammering  our 
brains  for  an  inscription,  but  what  signifies  malleation  with- 
out fire?  Be  so  good  as  to  lend  us  a  little  of  yours." 
M alone  consults  him  on  a  Latin  motto  for  an  engraved  card 
of  thanks  to  the  distinguished  attendants  at  Sir  Joshua* s 
funeral.  Lady  Lichiquin,  Sir  Joshua's  niece,  requests  some- 
thing more  than  he  had  already  said  on  her  uncle,  and  his 
collection  of  pictures.  The  King  of  Poland  sends  him  a 
medal,  which  extracts  an  eloquent  letter  of  thanks.  To  his 
brother  member  for  Malton,  Mr.  Weddell,  he  enters  at  length 
upon  the  hostile  conduct  of  his  late  party — his  exertions  to 
raise  Mr.  Fox  in  the  estimation  of  the  Dissenters ;  the  ingra- 
titude received  in  return ;  the  coldness  experienced  by  him 
from  Carlton  House,  through  the  means  of  his  former  frienda^ 
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the  disapprobation  expressed  bjthe  Prince  of  his  book,  because 
nothing  nad  been  said  in  it  of  his  right  to  the  Begency,  al- 
though he  had  already  fought  that  battle  fully  and  zefdonaly 
elsewhere.  And  he  concludes  of  his  late  Whig  allies,  **  Thej 
have  endeavoured  completely  and  fundamentally  to  ruin  me 
and  mine,  in  all  the  ways  in  which  it  is  in  the  power  of  man 
to  destroy  the  interests  and  objects  of  man,  whether  in  his 
friendships,  his  fortunes,  or  ms  reputation."  While  thus 
angry  as  a  politician,  we  must  not  forget  him  as  a  considerate 
and  good  man.  He  remembers  nearly  at  the  same  moment, 
two  old  reduced  ladies  in  Ireland,  and  Sir  Joshua's  legacy, 
and  thus  writes  to  his  son,  '*  Now,  my  dearest  Hichard,  I 
have  destined  a  twentieth  of  what  is  fallen  to  us  to  these 
two  poor  women — fifty  to  each.  •  •  God  knows  how  little 
we  can  spare  it." 

The  first  day  of  the  Session,  1792-3,  December  13th, 
brought  him  forward  again,  *'  not,"  he  said,  *'  as  the  defender 
of  Opposition,  or  of  Ministry,  but  of  the  country."  Mr.  Fox 
stiU  retained,  and  enforced  with  a  warmth  that  astonished 
and  confounded  many  devoted  admirers,  his  former  Opinions 
as  to  the  quiet  state  of  the  country,  the  total  absence  of  any 
spirit  in  it  hostile  to  the  Constitution  or  Government,  and 
that  the  alarm  arose  from  artful  designs  and  practices  at 
Ministers ;  moving  an  amendment  to  the  address  to  that 
effect.  On  the  report  being  brought  up,  he  again  proposed 
an  amendment  to  avert  the  calamities  of  war  with  Prance, 
by  entering  into  negociation  with  her  rulers.  This  Mr.  Burke 
replied  to,  urging  that  could  war  be  avoided  it  were  advis- 
able, but  he  saw  a  spirit  at  work  that  would  leave  them  no 
option — that  he  could  not  recognise  a  tittle  of  that  peaceful 
spirit  which  those  persons  were  stated  to  possess,  who,  with- 
out the  formality  of  a  public  declaration,  were  as  hostile  to 
the  government,  property,  and  respectability  of  EngUnd  as 
they  well  could  be.  jBetween  the  nations,  there  was  at  that 
moment  a  moral  war,  which  must  soon  become  an  actual 
war.  Disregarding  the  general  feeling,  Mr.  Fox  brought 
forward  on  the  third  day  of  this  struggle  (15th  December), 
a  motion  for  sending  a  Minister  to  Fans,  to  treat  with  the 
Frovisional  Gt)vemment.  To  this  likewise  the  member  for 
MaltoD  opposed  a  negative.  He  complained  of  being  singled 
out  for  acrimony  and  invective  whenever  the  French  Bevo- 
intion  was  mentioned,  as  if  in  the  eyes  of  Opposition  he  had 
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committed  an  inexpiable  crime  by  attacking  it.     He  de- 
fended Grovernment  &otn  principle,  he  said,  not  from  interest. 

The  sentiments  uttered  by  Mr.  Fox  on  these  occasions^ 
and  the  pertinacity  of  his  line  of  conduct,  gave  offence  tc 
many  of  the  Opposition,  who  either  were  less  personally 
attached,  whose  opinions  had  undergone  a  change,  or  whc 
like  Burke,  preferred  the  performance  of  a  great  public  duty 
to  any  private  consideration  whatever.  Among  these  was 
Lord  Sheffield,  who  from  partiality  to  Mr.  Fox,  or  trom  not 
perceiving  at  first  to  what  his  opinions  tended,  it  will  be 
remembered,  was  a  principal  cause  of  the  rupture  with  Burke. 
He  now  went  so  far  as  to  say,  that  he  was  ashamed  of  ever 
having  entertained  any  enthusiasm  for  the  right  honourable 
mover  of  such  a  measure  as  that  now  recommended.  Others, 
if  less  strong,  were  not  less  explicit  in  their  terms  of  dis- 
approbation. 

W  hile  his  opinions  continued  thus  to  gam  ground,  an  in- 
cident turned  attention  firom  his  mattor  to  his  manner.  A 
bill  was  introduced  for  the  regulation  of  Aliens,  in  favour  of 
which  he  made  a  long  and  able  speech  (28th  December),  on 
the  principle  that  the  ministers  of  a  monarchy  could  not  and 
ought  not  to  have  their  hands  tied  behind  them,  while  the 
emissaries  of  republicanism,  regicide,  and  atheism,  poured 
into  their  country  with  the  design  to  destroy  it.  In  com- 
menting upon  a  decree  of  the  Convention,  by  which  the 
uystem  of  fraternizing  was  to  be  propagated  by  the  sword, 
he  mentioned  the  circumstance  of  three  thousand  daggers 
having  been  ordered  at  Birmingham,  of  which  seventy  had 
been  delivered ;.  and  as  a  tt^ngible  illustration  of  his  statement 
drew  forth  a  concealed  one  which  he  flung  indignantly  upon 
the  floor  of  the  House.  "  TAw,'*  said  he,  pointing  to  the 
weapon,  '*is  what  you  are  to  gain  by  an  alliance  with  France; 
wherever  their  principles  are  introduced,  their  practice  must 
follow :  you  must  equally  proscribe  their  tenets  and  their 
persons  from  our  shores."  So  unusual  a  peroration  if  not 
effective  within  doors,  created  a  great  deal  of  notice  without, 
and  was  stigmatized  as  a  vile  theatrical  flourish,  a  preme- 
ditated pantomimic  trick  unworthy  of  a  great  orator,  and 
in  the  worst  taste.  That  similar  displays  have  had  effect  ic 
enforcing  an  argument,  the  history  of  oratory  may  show 
but  in  tUs  instance  we  have  indubitable  evidence  that  there 
was  in  it  very  little  premeditation.    "  The  histoiy  of  it," 
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(the  dagger)  says  Sir  Charles  Lamb,  *^  is,  that  it  was  sent 
to  a  manufacturer  at  Birmingham  as  a  pattern,  with  m\ 
order  to  make  a  large  quantity  like  it.  At  that  time  the 
order  seemed  so  suspicious  that  instead  of  executing  it,  he 
came  to  London  and  called  on  mj  father,  (afterwards  Sir 
James  Bland  Burgess,  then  Foreign  Under  Secretary)  at 
the  Secretary  of  State's  Office  to  inform  him  of  it,  and  aak 
his  advice ;  and  he  left  the  pattern  with  him.  Just  after, 
Mr.  Burke  called  on  his  way  to  the  House  of  Comjnons, 
and  upon  my  father  mentioning  the  thing  to  him,  borrowed 
the  dagger  to  show  in  the  House.  They  walked  down  to 
the  House  together,  and  when  Mr.  Burke  had  made  hie 
speech,  my  father  took  the  dagger  again,  and  kept  it  as  a 
curiosity."* 

The  course  of  nature  was  now  exacting  from  him  the 
hardest  tax  which  age  has  to  pay,  that  of  seeing  our  friends 
gradually  dropping  into  the  grave  around  us,  without  our 
possessing  the  elasticity  of  spirit  necessary  to  form  new 
connexions.  Shortly  before  this  period,  he  had  lost  his  early 
friend  Shackleton,  whose  occasional  visits  and  letters  kept 
alive  that  ardour  of  affection  with  which  the  associates  of 
our  youth  are  regarded  in  subsequent  life,  and  never  perhaps 
so  tenderly  as  when  from  increasing  infirmity  their  tenure 
of  life  becomes  daily  more  precarious.  To  the  letter  of  Mrs. 
Leadbeater,  announcing  the  event,  he  wrote  an  affectionate 
reply,  in  September,  sketching  the  character  of  her  father 
with  truth  and  discrimination. 

The  war  which  he  had  so  long  predicted  as  inevitable,  but 
which  Mr.  Pitt  did  not  foresee  and  would  not  till  the  last 
admit  to  be  probable,  was  now  at  hand,  precipitated  perhaps 
by  the  opening  of  the  Scheldt,  by  the  promise  of  assistance 
from  the  National  Convention  to  all  people  who  should  wLih 
to  throw  off  the  tyrannv  of  Kings,  and  particularly  by  the 
execution  of  Louis  XYI.  Mr.  Burke  was  not  pleased  ^-ith 
the  assignment  of  the  former  motive,  deeming  it  weak  in 
comparison  with  some  others.— *' A  war  for  the  Scheldt!" 
exclaimed  he  in  his  forcible  phraseology  as  soon  as  it  was 
mentioned;  **Awar  for  a  cham — r  p— t!" — War  at  thii 
moment  however  was  no  longer  matter  of  choice  with  the 
Ministiy,  being  formally  declared  against  England  by  the 
Republic  on  the  1st  of  February,    Wilberforce  thus  reports 

*  life  of  Lord  Eldoo,  184A,  vol.  i.  p   152.  t  Life,  voU  ii.  p.  U. 
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political  opinions  at  the  moment  '*  It  will  be  a  very  short 
war,"  said  Mr.  Pitt  and  his  friends,  '*  and  certamlj  ended  in 
one  or  two  campaigns."  "No,  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Burke  when 
this  language  was  addressed  to  him,  "  it  will  be  a  long  war, 
and  a  dangerous  war,  but  it  must  be  undertaken."*  A  dis- 
tinct line  of  political  feeling,  though  not  of  formal  separa- 
tion now  existed  between  the  new  V^higs  and  the  old,  leav- 
ing Mr.  Fox  not  only  reduced  in  numbers  in  Parliament, 
but  greatly  impaired  in  moral  strength  and  credit  in  general 
opinion ;  for  his  remaining  friends  though  unquestionably 
men  of  talents,  possessed  not  in  any  sense,  the  confidence 
of  the  country. 

It  has  been  matter  of  surprise  and  regret  to  many  moderate 
politicians,  how  that  eminent  man  could  so  perseveringly  re- 
sist and  condemn  a  measure  which  was  in  itself  unavoidable 
and  supported  by  the  general,  and  as  it  proved  in  the  result, 
just  judgment  of  the  country,  or  how  he  could  have  acted 
otheiwise  than  Mr.  Pitt  did,  had  he  been  himself  Minister. 
It  may  be  possible  that  had  Mr.  Pitt  led  the  Opposition,  the 
spirit  so  inherent  in  political  rivalry  might  have  induced  him 
to  do  as  Mr.  Fox  did ;  or  in  other  words,  that  with  the  dif- 
ference of  men,  the  results  to  the  country  would  have  been 
similar.     In  saying  this,  no  reflection  is  intended  asainst  the 
strict  integrity  of  principle  of  either ;  but  we  are  all  even  the 
best  intentioned,  too  prone  to  shape  opinions  to  circum- 
stances.    It  is  therefore  difficult  for  the  most  conscientious 
statesman  to  view  with  the  same  degree  of  favour  or  through 
the  same  medium,  measures  originated  by  himself  or  by 
those  to  whom  he  is  politically  opposed.     He  will  rarely 
estimate  public  affairs  and  measures  by  the  same  standard 
whether  he  be  in  or  out  of  power.     Had  Mr.  Fox  been  iu 
office,  his  views,  his  feelings,  his  prejudices,  his  jud£;ment, 
would  have  differed  with  the  difference  of  his  public  relations 
to  the  government.    His  anxieties  would  have  been  greater ; 
his  apprehensions  more  easily  excited  ;  his  penetration  more 
sharp  and  sensitive  by  the  very   weight  of  his  charge ; 
he  could  scarcely  have  seen  or  heard,  it  may  be  said,  with 
the  same  eyes  and  ears  as  when   at   the  head  of  Oppo- 
sition ;   and  all  this  without   sacrifice  of  principle.     1  he 
workings  of  th  •  mind,  arising  from   heavy  responsibility, 
nearer  views,  better  information,  and  more  direct  contact 

*  Lile,  vol.  ii.  p.  Jl. 
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with  the  machinery  of  the  state  and  of  the  real  rather  tfaan 
the  ostensible  grounds  of  its  proceedings,  are  so  impe^ 
ceptible  reiy  often  in  their  operation,  that  a  statesman  is 
liable  to  be  wound  gradually  round  from  the  opinions  he 
may  have  formerly  entertained  to  others  of  a  different  de- 
scnption,  almost  without  being  aware  of  the  change  ;  and  k 
sometimes  surprised,  or  indignant  when  told  he  is  incon- 
sistent with  himself.  This  allowance  ought  to  be  made  for 
public  men,  though  it  is  generally  denied  them. 

Mr.  Pitt  it  is  certain,  like  Mr.  Fox,  had  no  appetite  for 
war,  or  as  we  have  seen,  belief  in  its  approach,     iiis  glories 
had  been  hitherto  peculiarly  of  the  peaceful  cast — his  popu- 
larity acquired  in  a  state  of  prosperity  and  tranquillity. 
War  might  destroy,  but  was  not  likely  to  add  to  them.     His 
interest  therefore  was  to  avoid  hostiuties  ;  and  so  well  did 
he  know  this  and  desire  by  all  the  means  in  his  power  to 
accomplish  it,  that  he  could  not  be  brought  to  believe  what 
Mr.  Burke  had  repeatedly  told  him  almost  constantly  for 
more  than  two  years  before,  that  war  must  inentably  ensue. 
Far  from  precipitating  that  event,  he  staved  it  off  until  the 
last  moment  when  no  alternative  was  left  him.      How 
Mr.  Fox  placed  in  the  same  situation  could  have  avoided 
the  storm,  it  is  impossible  to  coDJecture.     He  was  above 
state  quackery,  and  never  professsa  to  have  discovered  any 
nostrum  by  which  to  subject  raging  political  madmen  whe- 
ther  at  home  or  abroad,  to  the  dominion  of  quiet  and  reason. 
He  was  indeed,  in  many  respects  an  easy  man,  a  friendly 
man,  an  illustrious  man,  with  great  capacity  of  head,  and 
much  of  the  milk  of  human  kindness  in  his  heart ;  but  the 
foreign  race  of  revolutionists  showed  no  particular  attention 
to  individual  character  except  in  cutting  off  the  heads  of 
those  who  enjoyed  it ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
their  disciples  here  would  have  been  more  merciful. 

Admitting  that  his  vigilance  on  this  point  was  greater 
than  he  avowed,  it  is  not  improbable  that  as  Minister^  he 
might  have  parleyed  a  little  longer  with  the  Bepublic ;  he 
might  have  withheld  some  of  our  reasonable  demands; 
he  might  have  for  the  forlorn  hope  of  peace,  overlooked 
slighter  afironts  ;  he  might  still  have  tolerated  the  revolution^ 
and  constitutional,  and  corresponding  societies,  and  their 
affiliations  ;  he  might  bave  submitted  some  time  longer  to 
importations  of  the  emissaries  and  principles  of  anarchy ; 
but  as  the  demands  on  his  patience  rose  so  even  his  con- 
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cessions  must  have  had  an  end.  With  all  his  partialities  to 
popular  license,  he  must  have  discovered  to  what  these 
abuses  of  it  tended.  He  could  not  long  have  trifled  with 
the  quick  discernment  of  George  III.,  whose  good  sense 
and  decision  in  moments  of  difficult v  has  never  perhaps  been 
rated  at  their  duo  value.  He  could  not  have  resisted  the 
deliberate  conviction  of  his  co-adjutors  in  office,  especiaUj  of 
the  great  Whig  families,  the  supporters  and  partners  of  his 
fame  for  so  many  years.  Least  of  all  could  he  have  with- 
stood as  Minister,  the  intuitive  sagacity,  the  prophetic  warn- 
ings so  constantly  fulfilled,  the  clear  views,  ana  conclusive 
reasonings  of  Mr.  Burke,  though  as  leader  of  Opposition 
his  pride  shrunk  from  acquiescing  in  any  thing  which  im« 
plied  tacit  deference  to  the  measures  adopted  no  matter  on 
whose  suggestion,  by  Mr.  Pitt.  That  war  would  therefore 
have  ensued  had  even  he  been  at  the  helm,  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  doubt;  that  he  would  have  conducted  it  dif- 
ferently may  be  probable ;  that  it  would  have  been  better 
conducted  is  at  best  matter  of  opinion.  But  there  is  some 
ground  to  fear  that  it  might  have  been  delayed  until  the 
enemy  had  gained  more  ground  and  more  proselytes ;  until 
the  situation  of  the  allied  powers  had  become  more  pre- 
carious ;  until  the  throne  and  the  constitution  were  begin- 
ning to  totter  under  outrageous  assaults ;  and  consequently 
until  our  means  of  defence  had  become  weakened. 

When  Mr.  Pitt  brought  down  the  King's  message  resfard- 
ing  the  declaration  of  war  by  France,  and  Mr.  Fox  on  the 
following  day  (12th  of  Februaiy)  moved  an  amendment  to 
the  address,  Mr.  Burke  judging  oy  the  outline  which  remains 
of  the  speech,  gave  it  a  triumphant  reply.  Touching  on  the 
singular  care  of  the  Whig  leader's  friends,  that  not  an  idea, 
or  a  merit  of  any  kind  belonging  to  him,  should  be  lost  to 
the  public,  a  peculiarity  which  strikes  attentive  readers  of 
political  history,  he  turned  this  fact  to  account,  on  an 
observation  made  by  Mr.  Fox.  "The  right  honourable 
gentleman  had  complained  bitterly  of  the  misrepresentation 
of  his  expressions  in  that  House.  To  him  it  appeared  very 
extraordinary  how  a  person  of  talents  so  clear,  so  powerfiil 
and  so  perspicuous  could  possibly  be  misunderstood — how 
a  person  who  took  so  much  pains  by  repetition,  and  going 
over  the  same  grounds  again  and  again,  to  bring  his  superior 
powers  to  the  low  level  of  the  vulgar  eye,  could  possibly  be 
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subject  to  miBrepreseutation — bow  a  geutleman  whose 
out  of  doors  neglected  no  human  art  to  display  his  talents 
to  their  utmost  advantage,  and  to  detail  his  speeches  to  the 
public  in  such  a  manner,  that  he,  though  a  close  obserrer  of 
the  right  honourable  fifentleman,  had  never  been  able  to  re- 
collect a  single  idea  of  ais  that  had  escaped  the  industrious  at- 
tention of  his  Mends,  while  those  of  a  right  honourable  friend 
of  his  (Mr.  Windham),  whose  abilities  were  equalled  bj  his 
virtues,  were  so  mangled  and  so  con^sed  in  the  reports  that 
were  made  of  them,  as  to  be  utterly  unintelligible  to  the 
public." 

Adverting  to  hostilities,  he  said — war  was  no  common 
matter,  no  pastime  for  occupying  the  attention  of  a  party, 
to  be  inconsiderately  taken  up  or  put  down  at  pleasure. 
In  a  case  of  such  importance  to  this  country  and  to  mankind 
as  the  present  was,  gentlemen  should  examine  whether  thej 
had  any  sinister  motive,  as  if  they  were  in  the  Divine  Pre- 
sence, and  act  upon  the  pure  result  of  such  examination. 
He  declared  he  had  no  hesitation  to  pronounce  as  if  before 
that  Presence,  that  Ministers  had  not  precipitated  the  nation 
into  war  but  were  brought  into  it  by  over-ruling  necessity. 
"  I  possess  as  deep  a  sense  of  the  severe  inflictions  of  war 
as  any  man  can  possibly  do. 


*t 


Trembling  I  touch  it,  but  with  honest  leal.* 


''  I  always  held  it  as  one  of  the  last  of  evils,  and  wish 
only  to  adopt  it  now  from  the  conviction  that  at  no  distant 
period  we  snail  be  obliged  to  encounter  it  at  a  much  greater 
disadvantage.  Por  four  years  past  it  has  grieved  me  to  the 
soul,  it  has  almost  reduced  me  to  death,  when  I  obserred 
how  things  were  going  on,  and  felt  my  utmost  exertions 
unable  to  produce  upon  the  government  of  the  oountrj  or 
in  the  puolic  mind)  a  conviction  of  the  danger  that  14W 
proaehed  them.  At  length  the  infatuation  was  removed — 
Ministers  awoke  to  the  peril  that  awaited  them  ere  it  was 
too  lafce."  •  •  *  *'He  readily  allowed  thai  this  wom  the 
most  dangerous  war  we  were  ever  engaged  tn.*' 

Six  days  afterward  (Pebriuiry  18th)  Mr.  Fox  brought 
forward  five  resolutions  condemnatory  of  the  war,  and  of 
the  principles  on  which  it  was  undertaken,  which  Mr. 
Burke  agaan  opposed  with  all  his  powers.  At  the  oonclu* 
ttion  of  his  speech  he  presented  the  current  doctrines  of  the 
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day  in  a  new  aspect. — "  Gentlemen,"  he  said,  *'who  were 
BO  charmed  with  the  lights  of  this  new  philosophj,  might 
say  that  age  had  rendered  his  eyes  too  dim  to  perceive  the 
glorious  blaze.  But  old  though  he  was,  he  saw  well  enough 
to  distinguish  that  it  was  not  the  light  of  heaven,  but  the 
li^ht  of  rotten  wood  and  stinking  fish — the  gloomy  sparkling 
of  collected  filth,  corruption  and  putrefaction. 

.   "So  have  I  seen  in  larder  dark, 
Of  vetd  a  sparkling  loin, 
Replete  with  many  a  brilliant  spark. 
As  sage  philosophers  remark. 
At  onoe  both  stink  and  shine." 

In  the  debate  on  Sheridan's  motion,  brought  forward 
March  4th,  relative  to  the  existence  of  seditious  practices 
said  to  prevail  in  the  country,  some  altercation  arose  be- 
tween toj  and  Burke,  on  a  contradiction  given  by  the 
former  to  some  statements  made  by  the  latter,  of  which  he 
said  he  had  proofs  in  his  possession,  respecting  the  Princess 
Lamballe  and  M.  Egalit6  (Duke  of  Orleans).  To  another 
insinuation  by  the  Whig  leader,  that  he  was  deserted  bj  his 
paring  from  weariness  of  travelling  so  long  in  the  barren 
track  of  opposition,  Burke  replied  that  "the  new  track 
through  which  he  had  called  upon  them  to  follow  him 
was  no  common  waste,  but  the  barrenest  of  the  barren — ^the 
deserts  of  Arabia.  But  if  a  caravan  travelling  through 
those  deserts  should  find  that  their  leader,  from  passion  or 
obstinacy,  had  wandered  from  the  right  road,  and  that  by 
following  him  they  were  in  danger  of  being  attacked  by 
some  plundering  Sheik,  they  might  be  allowed  to  think  a 
little  of  their  own  safety,  and  take  measures  for  securing  it. 
He  could  saj  for  himself  that  he  had  deserted  no  party ; 
and  that  of  those  with  whom  he  had  been  accustomed  to 
act,  there  was  not  one  that  differed  from  him  in  opinion  on 
the  present  stato  of  affairs,  or  disapproved  of  a  single  vote 
he  had  given  in  the  course  of  the  present  session.  Those 
who  hcui  incideniallvjoined  that  party  by  the  way,  had  no 
elttim  upon  him**  This  was  no  doubt  true,  and  therefore 
unanswerable.  Fox,  who  we  know  began  life  as  a  ministe- 
rialist had  joined  the  party  of  which  Burke  was  the  chief 
organ,  after  very  deliberate  consideration  for  three  years, 
that  is  from  1774  to  1777.  He  could  scarcely  therefore 
complain  of  desertion  by  them  if  he  thought  it  necessary  to 
iissent  from  their  views. 
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The  Tnutorous  CorreBpondence  bill  (March  22ad)  pro- 
duced two  epeeclieB  in  its  support,  in  the  first  of  which  he 
denouuced  several  of  the  clubs  of  France  who  had  assailed 
his  name  with  threats  and  obloquy.  He  also  noticed  part 
of  A  speech  from  a  member  ot  the  National  ConTention, 
Citiren  Lasource,  who  laments  that— "The  moment  is  not 
yet  arrived  in  whicii  may  be  seen  at  the  bar  of  the  revolu< 
tionary  tribunal,  that  Orestes  of  the  British  Parliament,  the 
madman  Burke,  that  insolent  Lord  Qrenville.  or  that  plotter 
Pitt.  But  the  moment  is  arrived  in  which  the  public 
have  summoned  them  to  the  bar  of  their  opinion  •  •  •  *. 
Soon  shall  they  be  laid  prostrate  before  the  altar  of  liberty, 
from  which  they  shall  nse  only  to  mount  the  scaffold  that 


speech  (9th  Aprill  was  exceedingly  able  and  argumentative, 
by  far  the  best  delivered  upon  the  occasion.  Touching  on 
the  supposed  injury  to  commerce,  he  said,  "  England  was  a 
commercial  nation— so  was  every  other,  as  far  as  it  could. 
But  if  by  commercial  nation  it  was  implied  that  commerce 
was  her  ultimate,  her  only  end,  he  would  deny  it;  her  com- 
merce was  a  subservient  instrument  to  her  greater  interests, 
her  aecurity,  her  honour,  and  her  religion.  If  the  com- 
mercial spirit  tended  to  break  those,  he  insisted  that  it 
should  be  lowered."  ♦  ♦  *  •  «  Let  us  not  turn  our  eveiy 
thing,  the  love  of  our  country,  our  honour,  our  virtue,  our 
religion,  our  security,  to  traffic — and  estimate  them  by  the 
scale  of  pecuniary  or  commercial  reckoning.  The  nation 
that  goes  to  that  calculation  destroys  itself."  On  the  17th 
of  June  he  came  forward  vigorously  to  oppose  Mr.  Fox's 
motion  for  an  address  to  His  Majesty,  for  the  re-establish- 
ment  of  peace  vrith  France. 

Since  the  open  disunion  of  Burke  and  Fox,  some  cessatioa 

of  public  intercourse,  though  none  whatever  of  esteem  or 

private  friendship,  bad  occurred  between  the  former  and 

the  Uuke  of  Portland,  from  an  idea  enterttuned  by  his  Grace 

'i\iiA  the  latter  would  in  time  be  brought  round  to  form 

sounder  opinions  upon  the  great  question  in  dispute;  and 

'!  the  mean  time  lest  an  impression  of  favour  or  partiality 

cither  should  interfere  to  prevent  it,  be  desired  to  keep 

iLiuwhat  aloof  from  both  gentlemen.     The  motive  for  thu 

e  member  for  Malton  perfectly  understood,  and  did  Dot 
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disapprove,  being  as  anxious  as  the  Duke  to  make  a  convert  of 
his  former  friend.  But  dailv  oocurrences  rendering  this 
event  more  and  more  improBable,  less  ceremony  became 
necessary  in  their  intercourse,  and  during  the  summer  the 
Burkes,  father  and  son,  accompanied  that  nobleman  to 
Oxford,  on  his  formal  installation  as  Chancellor  of  the 
University,  the  former  having  likewise  attended  a  private 
ceremony  of  the  same  nature  at  Bulstrode,  the  preceding 
October.  He  was  received  by  the  heads  of  this  seat  of 
learning  with  all  the  marked  respect  and  attention  which 
his  celebrity  claimed  at  their  hands;  but  it  is  said  re- 
fused to  be  proposed  for  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.D» 
which  on  a  former  occasion  there  had  been  some  hesitation 
to  grant.  His  son  however,  as  well  as  Mr.  Windham  and 
others,  received  this  mark  of  attention.  He  himself  resided 
chiefly  with  Mr.  Winstanley,  Principal  of  Alban  Hall  and 
Camden  Professor  of  Ancient  History,  who  was  much 
impressed  by  the  various  knowledge  and  brilliancy  of  con- 
versation of  his  guest,  and  of  whose  qualifications  as  a 
philologer  he  thus  wrote  soon  afterward : — 

''  It  would  be  indeed  as  useless  as  it  would  be  presumptuous 
in  me  to  attempt  to  add  to  the  reputation  of  Mr.  Burke. 
Among  the  studies  to  which  I  have  immediatelv  applied, 
there  is  one  which,  from  his  attention  to  the  more  important 
concerns  of  active  life,  it  might  be  lupposed  that  he  had 
overlooked :  I  mean  that  of  ancient  and  modern  languages. 
Those  however  who  were  acquainted  with  the  universality 
of  his  information,  will  not  be  surprised  to  hear  that  it 
would  have  been  exceedingly  difficult  to  have  met  with  a 
person  who  knew  more  of  the  philosophy,  the  history  and 
nliation  of  languages,  or  of  the  principles  of  etymological 
deduction,  than  Mr.  Burke."  His  society  indeed  proved 
a  treat  to  all  who  either  possessed  or  who  knew  how  to 
value  in  others,  intellectual  superiority.  G-ibbon,  who  had 
just  arrived  irom  Switzerland  after  some  years'  absence, 
sought  him  out  immediately,  and  writes  at  this  time  twice 
in  his  letters,  "  I  spent  a  delightful  day  with  Burke."  To 
his  son,  who  had  spent  the  earlier  part  of  the  year  in  Ire- 
land, on  the  business  of  his  mission  in  favour  of  the  Boman 
Catholics,  he  addressed  a  letter  on  that  important  question, 
which  was  never  finished  but  possesses  all  ois  characteristio 
power. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

Letter  to  the  Duke  of  Portland  on  the  Conduct  of  the  Minirity — Cbantfter  a 
Mr.  Dundee — Remarke  on  the  Pdioy  of  tlie  Alli«fe — Kichud  Buike  the 
Elder  -  Rf)M>rt  upon  the  earieee  of  the  duration  of  Mr.  Ua^tuigara  Ttwk 
— Junction  of  the  Old  Whiga  with  Ministry — Death  of  Toung  Boribe— 
Laurence**  Le-tten. 

The  tendency  of  the  politics  of  Mr.  Fox  becoming  more 
generally  questioned  in  the  country,  and  to  many  a  source 
of  suspicion  if  not  of  apprehension,  he  thought  it  neceaaauej 
to  explain  and  defend  hia  conduct  by  a  letter  addressed  to 
his  constituents,  the  electors  of  Westminster.  This  piece 
Mr.  Burke  characterised  generally  as  eloquent,  but  with 
more  forbearance  than  his  friend  Fox  thought  it  neceesary 
to  display  towards  his  *' Seflections,"  he  refrained  from 
invidious  criticism.  Dr.  Parr,  however,  though  so  staunch 
a  friend  of  the  '*  Man  of  the  People,'*  expressed  himself 
slightingly  of  the  taste  and  literary  merits  displayed  in  its 
execution,  observing  in  conversation,  ''there  were  in  it 
passages  at  which  Addison  would  have  smiled,  and  Johnson 
ffrowled.** 

A  resolution  of  the  Whig  Club  about  this  time,  moved  by 
Lord  William  Bussell — that  their  confidence  in  Mr.  Fox  was 
confirmed,  strengthened,  and  increased  by  the  calumnies 
against  him — did  not  appear  to  operate  much  in  setting  him 
right  in  public  opinion.  But  being  evidently  levelled  at  the 
exceptions  taken  to  his  parliamentary  conduct  by  Mr.  Burke, 
Mr.  Windham,  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  and  others,  they  imme- 
diately withdrew  their  names  from  the  Club,  to  the  number 
of  forty-five  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  writing  their  reasons 
for  seceding.  Insinuations  being  likewise  thrown  out  that 
the  Duke  of  Portland  had  concurred  in  the  resolution  of 
Lord  W.  Bussell,  Mr.  Burke  in  Justification  of  his  own  and 
his  friends'  censures,  drew  up  for  the  consideration  of  his 
Grace  as  the  head  of  the  party,  and  who  still  dung  to  the  per- 
son,  not  opinions,  of  the  Opposition  leader  in  the  Commons, 
the  famous  '*  Observations  on  the  Conduct  of  the  Minority** 

This  paper  details  under  fifty-four  heads  a  strong  case 
against  Mr.  Fox,  which  that  gentleman's  friends  charac- 
terized as  an  unjustifiable  proceeding ;  but  it  is  difficult  to 
conceive  for  what  reason,  except  it  be  deemed  unfair  and 
'njudicious  to  detach  those  we  respect  and  desire  to  serve, 
rom  attachments  and  from  proceedings  which  we  oorselTM 
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hold  to  be  wrong,  and  which  are  held  to  be  so  bj  the  body 
of  the  nation.  Thinking  upon  public  affairs  as  Burke  was 
known  to  do,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  he  would  act 
otherwise  than  he  did.  The  paper  was  transmitted  to  the 
Duke  as  a  confidential  communication  sealed  up,  with  an 
intimation  that  he  did  not  desire  it  to  be  read  by  him 
lintn  a  disconnection  of  interests  with  Mr.  Fox  should  take 
place,  which  the  writer  pronounced  to  be  inevitable.  It 
cannot  therefore  be  j  ustly  cnaracterized  as  being  meant  to  pro^ 
duee  a'Tupture  between  that  nobleman  and  the  leader  in  the 
Souse  of  Commons ;  but  rather  as  matter  for  consideration 
consequent  upon  such  an  event  occurring  from  other  causes. 
Uis  own  words  in  the  letter  to  the  Duke  which  accompanied 
the  paper  are—"  I  now  make  it  my  humble  request  to  your 
Grace,  that  you  will  not  give  any  sort  of  answer  to  the  paper 
I  send,  or  to  this  letter,  except  barely  to  let  me  know  that 
you  have  received  them.  I  even  wish  that  at  present  you 
may  not  read  the  paper  which  I  transmit ;  lock  it  up  in  the 
drawer  of  your  library  table,  and  when  a  day  of  compulsory 
reflection  comes,  then  be  pleased  to  turn  to  it.  Then  re- 
member that  your  Grace  had  a  true  Mend,  who  had,  com* 
parativelv  with  men  of  your  description,  a  very  small  interest 
in  opposing  the  modem  system  of  moralitv  and  polic;^ ;  but 
who,  under  every  discouragement,  was  faithful  to  pubUc  duty 
and  to  private  friendship.  I  shall  then  probably  be  dead. 
I  am  sure  I  do  not  wish  to  live  to  see  such  things ;  but 
whilst  I  do  live  I  shall  pursue  the  same  course." 

Communicated  thus  in  confidence,  it  might  have  remained 
for  ever  or  for  a  long  time  unknown  to  the  world,  but 
for  the  scandalous  breach  of  confidence  committed  by  the 
amanuensis,  an  ungrateful  or  needy  man  named  Swift, 
whom  he  had  rescued  from  abject  poverty  ;  and  who  having 
kept  a  copy  of  what  he  was  employed  to  transcribe,  sur* 
reptitiously  printed  it  in  1797,  under  the  invidious  title  of 
*'  Fifly-four  Articles  of  Impeachment  against  the  Bight 
Hon.  C.  J.  Fox."  Mr.  Burke  being  then  at  Bath  confined 
to  bed,  his  friends  in  town  obtained  an  injunction  from  the 
Chancellor  to  stop  the  circulation,  but  too  late  to  prevent 
the  distribution  of  many  copies  through  the  country.  He 
wrote  directly  to  Dr.  Laurence,  desiring  him  to  disclaim  the 
act  and  the  intention  of  publication,  but  not  one  of  the 
■entiments  which  the  paper  contained. 


1 
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The  aim  of  it  was  unquestionably  to  beat  down  the  belief 
that  either  the  conduct  or  doctrine  of  Mr.  Fox  was  con- 
stitutional, and  to  show  that  his  proceedings  on  many  recent 
occasions  evinced  an  ambitious,  a  meddling,  almost  a  trea- 
sonable,* any  thing  indeed,  but  a  patriotic  spirit.  The 
heated  exaggerations  of  his  devoted  friends  perhaps  required 
to  be  cooled  down  to  this  freezing  level.  The  care  witii 
which  they  reported  his  speeches  and  detailed  his  sen^ 
ments,  so  that  nothing  should  be  lost  to  the  public,  has  been 
already  noticed.  Yet  Mr.  Burke  should  scarcely  have  gone  so 
far  in  condemning  what  in  former  days  in  some  measure  origi- 
nated with  himself,  except  indeed  he  imagined  he  possessed  an 
exclusive  privilege  to  pull  down  the  idol  he  had  contributed 
in  no  small  degree  to  raise.  He  it  was  who  first  gave  Mr.  Fox 
to  the  world  as  a  great  man.  He  wrote  him  and  spoke  him 
first  into  public  esteem.  He  enlisted  him  into  his  party.  He 
pushed  hun  forward  to  lead  to  a  certain  degree  the  Becking- 
bam  connection  over  his  own  head,  regardless  of  personal 
interest  or  of  that  still  greater  object  personal  importance^ 
which  was  sure  to  accrue  to  himself  from  keeping  such  an 
ally  at  a  distance.  He  knew  that  Mr.  Fox,  as  much  by 
his  connexions  as  by  his  talents  and  rising  popularity^ 
would  be  most  useful  to  his  party,  and  that  from  nis  friend- 
ships and  sway  over  the  most  promising  young  men  coming 
forward  in  Parliament,  he  was  likely  to  possess  a  weight 
there  which  he  himself,  from  many  causes  already  specifiedi 
could  not  hope  to  acquire.  There  was  the  further  motive  of 
the  regard  as  a  master  for  a  favourite  pupil,  for  he  tells  ua 
that  Fox  was  brought  to  him  when  only  a  boy  of  fourteen. 
The  triumph  of  one  therefore  was  in  some  degree  a  merit  of 
both. 

All  this  early  partiality  was  therefore  not  without  an 
obiect:  but  it  was  a  part^  not  private  object;  and  therefore 
exhibited  his  personal  disinterestedness.  The  fact  shows  ua 
likewise  the  total  absence  on  his  part  of  any  feeling  akin  to 
jealousy.  It  must  not  however  oe  understood  that  he  sub- 
mitted to  become  a  secondary  person  in  this  junction  of 


*  Thi»  alludes  to  the  report  of  sending  his  friend  Mr.  Adair,  with 
cypher,  to  St.  Petersburg,  to  counteract  the  objects  at  which  the  Ambaa- 
sador  of  the  Crown  aimed.    This  story  Sir  Robert  Adair  has  denieid  at 
being  untrue  or  exaggeratnl,  but  so  strong  was  the  impression  of  its  trutb 
even  in  thf  Cabint^nt  the  time,  that  a  proposition  was  macte  to  mtA  llr 
F6z,  which  Mr.  Pitt  negatived. 
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interests,  which  was  rather  an  alliance  than  subjection  of 
one  to  the  other,  for  both  continued  to  be  principals  :  Burke 
being  on  many  occasions  the  actuating  spirit,  and  Fox  the 
public  leader  of  the  party.  It  is  certain  that  whatever  the 
one  had  determinea  to  do,  the  other  found  it  commonly 
expedient  to  approve.  There  may  be  a  question  therefore 
among  those  best  acquainted  with  political  history  whether 
Mr.  Fox  would  ever  nave  arrived  at  such  pre-eminence  in 
his  party  or  in  the  country  as  he  possessed,  nad  it  not  been 
for  tne  active  aid  and  counsel  of  Burke.* 

No  effect— certainly  no  immediate  influence — ^was  induced 
by  this  communication  on  the  mind  of  the  Duke.  Instead  of 
putting  the  '*  Observations,"  away  for  future  perusal  as  recom* 
mended  by  his  correspondent  he  confesses  to  being ''  seduced*' 
to  read  them  and  the  accompanying  letter  immediately ;  and 
his  reply  from  Welbeck  (lOth  October  1793)  candidly  avows 
that  he  was  wholly  unconvinced  by  the  reasoning  of  vthe 

r^per.  '*  It  is  no  disgrace  to  me  to  admit — and  were  it  so 
should  feel  no  difficulty  in  avowing  it  to  you  and  indeed 
to  the  world— that  my  imagination,  my  feelings,  my  judg- 
ment, my  conclusions,  do  not  and  cannot  keep  pace  with 
yours.  I  have  not  the  same  sensibility,  I  have  not  the 
same  fears,  I  have  not  the  same  confidence  ;  but  I  want  not  a 
day  of  eompulwry  reflection  to  make  me  see  the  horrors  of 
Jacobinism  and  the  duty  of  exerting  my  best  efforts  (those 
I   mean  which  from  their  regularity  and  steadiness  are 

*  Of  his  fondneM  to  applaad,  or  as  somebody  has  termed  it,  to  j7»(|f  hi« 
pupil,  as  much  on  private  as  on  public  occasions,  the  following^  extract  of 
a  letter  to  his  oousin  Na^Ie,  written  in  October,  1777,  during  the  visit  of 
iifr.  Fox  to  Ireland,  is  an  instance—**  I  am  heartily  plad  and  obliged  to 
yoit  for  your  letter,  and  for  your  kind  remembrance  of  me  when  you  hap* 
pened  to  see  so  many  of  my  most  particular  friends  in  so  remote  and  seques* 
tered  a  spot  as  the  Lake  of  Killamey.  Ned  Na^^Ie  told  me  that  they  wera 
at  yuur  lodge,  but  your  letter  only  expresses  that  you  dined  with 
them.  Whenever  you  saw  them  I  am  sure  that  you  passed  a  pleasant 
day ;  Khd  I  may  venture  to  say,  with  no  less  certainty,  that  the  sati^factiona 
of  the  liike  of  Killamey  were  heightened  by  meeting  you  there,  and  by 
your  obliging  attention  to  them.  •  •  •  •  Don't  you  like  Charles 
Fox  ?  If  you  were  not  pleased  on  that  short  acquaintance  you  would 
on  a  further ;  for  he  is  one  of  the  pleasantest  men  in  the  world,  as  well 
Ns  the  greatest  genius  that  perhaps  this  country  has  ever  produced.  '  If 
be  is  not  extraordinary,  I  assure  you  the  British  dominions  cannot  furnish 
any  thing  beyond  him.  I  long  to  talk  with  him  about  you  and  your 
Lough." 
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likelj  to  be  the  most  lasting)  to  resist,  subdue,  and  finallj 
extirpate  the  diabolical  spirit  which  it  has  originated/'* 

As  a  mark  of  respect  for  unwearied  labours,  and  the 
interest  which  he  took  in  the  public  cause,  events  of  import- 
ance on  the  continent  connected  with  the  war,  were  commu- 
nicated to  him  as  to  a  cabinet  minister,  bj  a  special  mes- 
senger.   When  the  news  of  the  surrender  of  ValencienneB 
arrived,  a  communication  of  this  nature  found  him  at  the 
little  theatre  of  Chalfont*St-Peter,  a  few  miles  from  Beacona- 
field,  when  he  interrupted  the  performance  for  the  purpose 
of  reading  aloud  the  contents  of  the  dispatch  to  the  audience, 
pointing  out  as  he  proceeded,  the  importance  of  the  con- 
quest ;  and  giving  money  to  the  humble  orchestra  to  drink 
his  Majesty's  health,  ordered  them  to  play  God  save  the 
JSit^,  inviting  the  audience  to  join  in  chorus.     The   in- 
formation forwarded  on  this  occasion,  and  other  civilities 
of  a  similar  nature,  usuallv  came  through  the  channel  of 
Mr.  Dundas,  with  whom,  of  all  the  members  of  the  cabinet 
at  this  time,  he  was  most  intimate,  and  for  whom  he  had 
great  regard,  arising  from  real  respect  for  his  talents,  and  the 
possession  of  many  personal  good  qualities. 

This  gentleman  exhibited  another  instance  of  an  eminent 
British  statesman,  detached  from  the  active  practice  of  the 
Law  in  almost  the  highest  rank  of  the  profession  in  his 
native  country,  to  aim  at  a  still  higher  prize  in  the  lottery 
of  political  life  in  England.  He  was  a  younger  son  of  the 
Lord  President  of  the  Court  of  Session  in  Scotland,  and 
applying  himself  diligently  to  forensic  pursuits,  attained  the 
important  post  of  Lord  Advocate  at  the  age  of  thirty-four. 
Nearly  about  the  same  time  he  commenced  his  career  in 
Parliament  as  member  for  the  county  of  Edinburgh,  and 
the  American  war  breaking  out  soon  afterward,  he  thoufi^ht 
it  his  duty  to  support  the  measures  of  ministry  in  that 
unfortunate  contest.  Under  Lord  Shelbume's  Adminisira- 
tion,  he  accepted  the  office  of  Treasurer  of  the  Navy,  On 
this  account  he  was  chare^ed,  as  all  statesmen  are  at  some 
period  or  other  of  their  hves,  with  inconsistency  in  quitting 

*  The  late  Lord  Holland  gives  the  date,  1 791,  to  these  charges — another 

ridenoe  either  of  incapacity  to  write  accurate  history,  or  syatenuitio 

tign  to  throw  odium  on  the  character  of  Burke,  by  implying  that  they 

^re  drawn  up  before  the  differences  with  Fox  had  become  publie  and 

jvked,  and  were  therefore  urged  against  him  insidiously. 
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his  former  opinions  on  that  topic,  as  ^ell  as  with  politica. 
ingratitude  in  deserting  the  falling  fortunes  of  his  original 
patron,  Lord  North.  It  was  in  this  situation  that  he 
formed  that  intimate  acquaintance,  both  personal  and 
political  with  Mr.  Pitt,  which  continued  with  uninterrupted 
regard  for  the  remainder  of  their  lives,  and  which  tend^  so 
materiallj  to  his  own  political  success.  With  him  he  was 
thrown  out  by  the  coaution  ministry  in  1783.  With  him 
he  again  returned  to  power,  resuming  his  office  in  addition 
to  becoming  President  of  the  Board  of  Control  under  the 
new  system  of  government  for  India.  With  him  he  debated 
side  by  side  the  great  and  trying  questions  agitated  during 
the  revolutionary  war ;  and  with  him  quitted  office  in  1801, 
when  unable  to  acquire  for  the  Koman  Catholics  of  Ireland 
those  concessions  which  had  been  expected.  Soon  after  his 
return  to  power  as  first  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  having  been 
in  the  mean  time  raised  to  the  peerage  by  the  title  of 
Viscount  Melville,  a  dense  cloud  burst  upon  his  head,  and 
overshadowed  his  fame.  This  was  the  tenth  report  of  the 
commissioners  of  naval  inquiry,  who  in  their  examination 
into  the  business  of  the  vanous  offices  in  that  department, 
charged  him,  if  not  with  peculation,  at  least  with  misman- 
agement of  the  public  money  entrusted  to  his  care,  in  his 
former  office  of  Treasurer  of  the  Navy.  This  shade  however 
passed  away.  Of  guilt  he  was  acauitted  by  the  House  of 
Lords  on  the  impeachment  to  whicn  the  charge  gave  rise; 
and  the  censure  to  which  he  was  amenable  arose  perhaps 
from  irregularity  and  negligence  in  the  conduct  of  sub- 
ordinates, and  against  which  it  is  sometimes  difficult  for  the 
head  of  a  leading  department  of  the  state  to  guard. 

As  a  Minister  ho  was  sagacious,  acute,  practical  in  his 
views,  unwearied  in  the  duties  of  his  office,  fond  indeed  of 
performing  them,  and  not  difficult  of  access.  The  countiy 
18  indebted  to  him  in  no  inconsiderable  degree,  for  a  variety 
of  measures  and  suggestions,  many  of  which  remain  to  he 
appropriated  to  the  rightful  owner.  The  India  depart- 
ment for  many  years  owned  him  as  chief.  His  knowledge 
of  it,  as  may  be  supposed,  became  more  extensive  and  minute 
than  that  of  any  other  man  in  or  out  of  Parliament  excepting 
Burke ;  while  in  acquaintance  with  the  details  of  the  loctQ 
governments  and  various  characters  of  the  Presidencies, 
official  station  gave  him  several  advantages.  Between 
them    there   might   be  said  to  be    a    monopoly  of  this 
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branch  of  information  in  Parliament  With  Burke  ha 
participated  in  the  error,  if  error  can  be  proved  to  ha?e 
oeen  committed,  of  being  the  original  accuser  of  Hast* 
ings.  Some  useful  and  important  alterations  connected 
with  the  administration  of  the  government  of  India  owe 
their  origin  to  him.  Among  these  was  the  exteosianotf 
power  to  the  Governor- General  of  that  country,  which 
while  it  left  less  room  for  bickerings  and  contentioiifl 
between  Governor  aud  council  which  had  formerly  pre- 
vailed to  so  great  a  degree,  exacted  from  the  former  in 
return  for  such  confidence,  a  proportionate  personal  respon- 
sibility. At  the  commencement  of  the  war  with  France, 
the  volunteer  system  received  an  impulse  from  his  judicious 
measures,  which  tended  materiallv  to  rouse  the  spirit  of  the 
country.  He  planned  and  conducted,  in  opposition  it  is 
said  to  several  dissentient  voices  in  the  Cabinet,  the  expedi- 
tion to  Egypt  which  expelled  the  French  from  that  country. 
Oo  his  accession  to  the  Admiralty,  the  same  spirit  of  im- 
provement accompanied  him  thither.  Many  judicious  mea- 
sures were  devised  for  the  comforts  of  the  seamen,  and  the 
improvement  of  the  situation  of  more  than  one  class  of 
officers,  more  especially  those  of  the  medical  department 
which  had  been  scandalously  neglected,  and  in  which  to 
the  reproach  of  the  governing  authorities,  learning  and 
talents  still  continue  to  meet  with  less  consideration  and 
reward  than  in  any  other  branch  of  the  public  service. 

During  nearly  the  whole  of  his  political  life,  the  influence 
possessed  in  his  native  country  was  extensive,  perhaps 
unexampled ;  and  it  implies  no  ordinary  merit  to  find  the 
quiet,  the  external  prosperity,  and  the  domestic  improvement 
of  the  country  to  have  kept  pace  with  his  tenure  of  power. 
No  murmurings  against  him  diiring  this  long  period  were 
heard ;  no  dissatisfaction  expressed  for  the  exercise  of  this 
power — at  undue  partiality  on  the  one  hand,  or  unmerited 
disfavour  on  the  other.  In  England  it  was  his  lot  to  be 
almost  equally  fortunate ;  and  it  must  ever  be  considered  a 
proof  of  singular  exemption  from  great  faults,  or  of  modera- 
tion of  conduct  which  deprived  popular  prejudice  of  its 
favourite  food,  that  in  a  period  of  the  most  envenomed 
olitical  warfare,  nothing  more  serious  could  be  urged  against 
im  than  what  a  few  harmless  witticisms  conveyed. 

In  Parliament,  he  never  pretended  to  and  never  sought, 
the  character  of  a  finished  and  imposing  orator.     His  man* 
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ner  was  ungraceful  ahd  dialect  provincial.     Content  with 

f  rasping  directly  and  forcibly  the  substance  of  his  argument 
e  appeared  little  solicitous   about  the  elegance  of  the 
manner  in  which  it  should  be  handled.     But  there  was  a 
boldness  and  decision  in  his  mode  of  address  that  always 
commanded  attention,  and  a  solidity  and  acuteness  in  the 
matter  it  conveyed  which  seldom  failed  to  perform  their 
office  of  convincing.     No  ministry  could  have  possessed  a 
more  useful  member.    He  was  not  so  much  cut  out  for 
brilliant  and  overpowering  efforts  on  special  occasions,  as 
for  necessary  and  laborious    duties,   the    exposition    and 
defence  of  measures,  which  he  had  daily  to  undertake  in 
carrying  on  the  actual  business  of  the  state.     He  was  rarely 
to  be  taken  unawares,  but  ready  as  it  seemed,  every  day 
and  every  hour  of  the  day,  for  debate.     Constantly  op- 
posed as  he  and  Mr.  Burke  had  been  to  each  other  in  the 
great  theatre  of  national  eloquence,  neither  the  conflicting 
opinion,  the  biting  sarcasm,  nor  the  vehement  reprehension 
with  which  a  minister  is  often  gratuitously  assailed  by  a  leader 
of  Opposition,  produced  between  them  any  thing  like  feel- 
ings of  hostility.     They  first  became  more  person^y  familiar 
in  the  session  1780-81,  in  consequence  of  serving  on  East 
India  Committees ;  ^and  saw  in  each  other  kindred  qualities 
which    subsequently  served  to    soften  something  of   the 
acerbity  ot*  party.     From  about  the  year  1790  until  the 
death  of  Burke,  frequent  communication  on  public  matters 
conveyed  through  private  channels  took  place  oetween  them. 
There  was  in  Mr.  Dundas  a  goodness  of  heart  that  claimed 
esteem.     He  was  frequently  called  upon  by  persons  of  whom 
he  knew  little  to  do  kind  offices,  and  he  did  them  in  the 
kindest,  often  in  the  most  generous  manner.     He  was  £:ank, 
sociable,  careless  of  money,  and  affectionate  in  his  attach- 
ments,— qualities  which  acquired  him  nearly  as  many  friends 
as  he  possessed  acquaintance.   Other  and  more  imposing  cha- 
racteristics may  belong  to  the  statesman,  but  these  caU 
lipon  us  to  love  and  respect  the  memory  of  the  man. 

Mr.  Burke,  though  a  warm  supporter  of  the  war  as  the 
only  means  of  saving  the  country,  differed  totally  with 
Ministry  on  the  mode  of  carrying  it  on,  which  was  scarcely 
ever  to  his  satisfaction;  and  looking  to  the  results,  his 
objections  would  seem  to  have  been  well  grounded.  One  ol 
the  chief  papers  on  the  subject  was  *'  Remarks  on  the  FoUe^ 
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nfthe  Alliet  vtttk  retpect  to  Fraiiet.''  It  was  bemm  in  Oc- 
tober 1793,  ftud  K  passage  displaye  sucb  inetinctiTe  knowledge 
of  France  uid  Frenchmen,  that  tbe  cause  of  the  ill-suocees  of 
the  Bourbons  in  conciliating  the  public  mind  of  that  country 
will  become  immediately  obvious,  while  it  exhibits  another 
instance  of  the  singular  sagacit^  which  could  teach  that 
&mily  so  many  years  in  advance  of  the  event,  bow  to  ttatrt 
their  kingdom  in  case  tfaey  should  again  acquire  it.  "  Who* 
ever  clainie  a  right  by  birtb  to  govern  there,  must  find  in  his 
breast,  or  conjure  up  in  it  an  energy  not  to  be  expected,  not 
always  io  be  wished  for,  in  well  oi^ered  states.  The  lawful 
prince  must  have  in  everything  but  crime  the  character  of 
an  tieurper.  He  is  gone  if  he  imaginefl  himself  the  quiet 
possessor  of  a  throne.  He  is  to  contend  for  it  as  much 
after  an  apparent  conquest  as  before,  liis  task  is  to  win  it: 
be  must  leave  posterity  to  enjoy  and  to  adorn  it.  No  velvet 
cushions  for  him.  He  is  to  be  always  (I  speak  neariy  to 
the  letter)  on  horseback.  This  opinion  is  the  result  of 
much  patient  thinking  on  the  subject,  which  I  conceive  no 
event  is  likely  to  alter." — The  terms  and  spirit  of  the  de- 
claration or  manifesto  issued  by  the  BritiHti  Government, 
iinder  date  of  October  29th  (1793),  be  highly  approved, 
but  thought  its  promulgation  ill-timed  and  itnprudent  at  a 
moment  when  from  the  successes  of  the  enemy  and  the 
reverses  of  our  own  arms,  hostile  manifestoes  speared  more 
petulant  than  formidable. 

In  another  passage  he  specifically  points  out  in  express 
terms  as  if  futurity  was  open  to  his  view,  that  no  settlement 
of  France  could  be  hoped  to  be  immediate.  Military  rule, 
or  something  tantamount  to  it,  must  precede  the  formation 
of  regular  government.  "  What  difficulties  will  be  met  with 
in  a  country  exhausted  by  the  taking  of  its  cajjital  (in 
money)  and  among  a  people  in  a  manner  new-principled, 
trained,  and  actually  disciplined  to  anarcby,  rebellion,  dis- 
order, and  impiety,  may  be  conceived  by  those  who  know 
what  Jacobin  France  is,  and  who  may  have  occupied  them- 
selves  by  revolving  in  tbeir  thoughts  what  they  wen;  to  do 
if  it  fell  to  their  lot  to  re-establish  the  affaira  of  France. 
That  support  or  what  limitations  the  restored  Monarchy 
st  have,  may  be  a  doubt,  or  how  it  will  pitch  or  settle  at 
. ;  but  ont  lAinff  I  conceive  to  be  far  bryond  a  doubt  , 
1  tAe  leltl^ment  cannot  be  immtJiate ;  but  that  it  mn*t  A* 
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preceded  hy  eome  9ort  of  powers  equal  at  least  in  vtyovr,  viffi" 
lanee,  promptitude^  and  decision,  to  a  military  government ,*' 

The  affairs  of  that  country  and  the  conduct  of  the  war» 
as  thej  occupied  his  mind,  engrossed  likewise  the  chief  por- 
tion of  his  correspondence.  Shortly  before  the  exectrion  of 
Louis  XVI.  he  received  an  affecting  letter  from  the  Abbe 
Edgworth,  expressing  his  regret  at  being  now  compelled  to 
continue  in  tnat  "  land  of  horrors/'  as  the  "  Malheureua 
Maitre  "  had  solicited  his  presence  to  prepare  him  for  that 
death  soon  so  likely  to  take  place,  and  which  unhappily  so 
soon  followed.  To  the  Comte  de  Mercy,  Mr.  Windham,  Sir 
Gilbert  Elliot,  Mr.  Dundas,  Mr.  Sylvester  Douglaa,  (after  - 
wards  Lord  Glenbervie),  he  wrote  on  the  conduct  of  the  war, 
censuring  our  neglect  of  La  Vendue  as  one  of  the  most 
favourable  scenes  for  carrying  it  on.  Letters  on  the  same 
subject  were  exchanged  with  the  Comte  D'Artois,  who 
being  solicited  by  several  of  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
engaged  with  the  '*  Boyal  Army  "  to  join  them  with  aid, 
directed  his  views  and  solicitations  to  Burke  as  the  most 
active  friend  in  such  an  emergency,  who  in  return  could  but 
plead  inability  to  give  more  than  advice  from  being  uncon- 
nected with  the  government..  To  Mr.  Dundas  he  addressed 
the  draught  of  a  letter  for  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland 
on  Homan  Catholic  affairs  early  in  the  year,  which  had  the 
effect  of  expediting  for  that  body  the  elective  franchise, 
upon  which  Grattan  addressed  him  in  a  congratulatory 
epistle.  From  the  King  of  Poland  he  likewise  received  a 
communication,  acknowledging  that  even  in  his  affairs  he 
had  proved  too  truly  a  prophet.  The  approaching  marriage 
of  his  idece  with  Captam  Ilaviland  produced  several  letters 
on  family  affairs  to  Ireland ;  and  as  evidence  how  readily 
his  mind  could  grasp  all  subjects  with  equal  ease  and  power, 
a  letter  was  addressed  to  his  old  friend  WiUiam  Burke,  now 
returned  from  India,  who  had  translated  Brissot*s  Addresa 
to  his  Constituents  less  successfully  than  he  thought  desi- 
rable. While  to  Arthur  Murphy,  who  had  dedicated  to  him 
his  translation  of  Tacitus,  two  letters  of  acknowledgment 
were  sent,  the  second  full  of  judicious  criticism  on  the  usual 
translations  from  Latin  prose  writers. 

Early  in  February,  1794,  his  affections  received  a  severe 
shock  in  the  death  of  his  biether  Bichard,  with  whom, 
as  with  all  his  relatives,  he  had  ever  lived  in  a  degree  of 
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harmony  and  affection  onlv  known  in  the  most  united 
families.  There  was  but  little  difference  in  their  ages.  They 
had  started  nearly  at  the  same  time,  and  under  circom 
stances  nearly  similar  though  with  very  different  capacitiep, 
to  work  up  the  hill  of  life  together ;  and  whenever  the 
weaker  powers  of  the  younger  caused  him  to  lag  behind, 
the  hand  of  the  older  was  extended  to  aid  him  on  the 
journey.  For  many  years  they  had  but  one  purse  and 
one  house,  and  many  of  their  friendships  and  pursuits  were 
in  common.  The  talents  of  Eichard,  though  bearing  no 
comparison  with  those  of  his  brother,  might  have  placed  him 
more  conspicuously  in  life,  had  not  constitutional  vivacily 
and  love  of  ease  rendered  him  less  patient  of  laborious  appli- 
cation. He  wrote  weU,  but  writing  was  not  his  choice. 
Lord  Mansfield,  who  had  formed  a  good  opinion  of  his 
powers,  pronounced  him  a  rising  man  at  the  bar ;  but  an 
inclination  to  politics,  and  the  acceptance  of  the  situation  of 
one  of  the  secretaries  to  the  Treasury  in  1782,  and  again 
in  1783,  injured  his  prospects  as  a  lawyer,  though  bv  the 
interest  of  his  brother  he  became  ailberwards  Recorder  of 
Bristol,  and  one  of  the  counsel  on  the  trial  of  Mr.  Hastings. 
BLis  person  was  good;  his  features  handsome ;  his  manners 
prepossessing ;  which  with  the  possession  of  wit  and  humour, 
gave  him  a  ready  introduction  to  the  fashionable  society  of 
the  metropolis.  G-oldsmith  and  he  were  intimate  ;  and  the 
Poet  characterizes  him  almost  as  happily  as  he  has  done 
Edmund — 

"  While  Dick  with  hb  pepper  shall  heighten  the  savour.*' 
And  again — 

'*  Here  lies  honest  Richard,  whose  fate  I  must  sigh  at ; 
Alas,  that  such  frolic  should  now  be  so  quiet ! 
What  spirits  were  his  1  what  wit,  and  what  whim  ! 
Now  breaking  a  jest  and  now  breaking  a  limb ! 
Now  wrangling  and  grumbling  to  keep  up  the  ball ! 
Now  teasing  and  vexing,  yet  laughing;  at  all! 
In  short,  so  provoking  a  devil  was  Dick, 
Tlrnt  we  wished  iiim  full  ten  times  a-day  at  Old  Nick  ; 
But  missing  his  mirth  and  agreeable  vein, 
As  often  we  wished  to  have  Dick  buck  again.'* 

A  species  of  the  waggery  thus  attributed  to  him  occasioa- 
ally  afforded  amusement  to  the  domestic  circle  of  his  brother. 
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He  claimed  the  office  it  seems,  of  reading  the  newspaper 
aloud  every  morning  at  the  breakfast  table,  making  such 
jocular  comments  on  the  circumstances  of  the  day  as  whim 
or  humour  suggested;  and  when  these  proved  barren  of 
matter  for  his  genius,  he  would  turn  to  his  brother's  speech 
of  the  preceding  night,  read  a  part  of  it  correctly,  then 
suddenly  introduce  something  of  his  own  of  quite  an  op- 
posite purport  to  the  report,  and  continue  to  read  with 
a  grave  face  until  interrupted  by  Edmund,  with  the  excla 
mation — "  That  is  all  Wrong,  Dick ;  they  quite  mistake  me." 
A  silent  assent  was  nodded  by  the  wag,  who  nevertheless 
continued  his  teasing  career  of  invention. — "  These  people," 
again  would  Mr.  Burke  exclaim,  "  are  malicious  or  foolish  to 
make  me  say  such  things."  The  wit,  still  unmoved  by  the 
simple  perplexity  of  his  brother  at  the  stupidity  of  the  re- 
porters, would  go  on  with  something  still  more  outrageous 
until  finally  stopped  by  the  earnest  and  solemn  assurance, 
**  I  declare  to  God,  Dick,  I  said  nothing  of  the  kind." 
When  in  the  "West  Indies,  Bichard,  it  appears,  made  a  pur- 
chase which  turned  out  unfortunate,  and  ultimately  occa- 
sioned him  considerable  pecuniary  loss.  To  this  circum- 
stance Edmund  alludes  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Nagle,  of  July, 
1772 — "  Since  my  brother  came  home  he  has  not  been 
negligent  in  the  management  of  his  contested  purchase. 
How  the  matter  may  finally  terminate  I  know  not ;  but 
hitherto  he  has  gone  on  so  successfully  as  to  obtain  a  report 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  recommending  to  the  Council  the 
disallowance  of  the  Act  of  Provincial  Assembly,  which  had 
put  him  out  of  possession  and  declared  his  title  void.  Thus 
tar  he  has  succeeded.  Of  the  ^uiet  and  unmolested  pos- 
session I  do  not  despair  ;  but  as  it  is  an  afiair  of  magnitude, 
so  it  will  be  a  work  of  time  and  patience."  Again  in 
August,  1776,  he  says — "  Bichard  the  elder  is  in  town.  If 
his  business  had  prospered,  you  would  have  been  one  of  the 
first  to  hear  of  it.  But  we  do  not  trouble  our  friends  except 
with  pleasing  news.  He  has  had  much  wrong  done  to  him ; 
but  the  thing  is  not  yet  desperate.  I  believe  that  the 
Commissioner  who  goes  out  will  not  have  adverse  in- 
structions." 

Mr.  Burke  took  little  share  in  parliamentary  business  until 
the  session  of  1794  was  pretty  far  advanced,  and  then  chiefly 
by  speaking  in  favour  of  voluntary  subscriptions  and  enrol- 
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ment  of  troops  as  r  ot  being  unconstitutional,  and  as  additioiial 
evidence  totae  enemy  of  the  patriotic  spirit  of  the  oountiyi 
of  permitting  foreigners,  more  especially  French  fiojalisti, 
to  enlist  in  the  British  Army;  and  of  detaining  persons 
suspected  of  designs  against  the  government.  He  opposed, 
as  ne  had  before  done  when  himself  a  professed  economical 
reformer,  violent  amputation  of  the  emoluments  of  pensions, 
sinecures,  and  particularly  of  the  efficient  offices  of  adminis* 
tration,  in  a  bill  proposed  at  this  time  by  Mr.  Harrison ; 
observing  that  the  amount  woiild  be  contemptible  in  itself 
and  the  principle  absolutely  dangerous.  Similar  sentiments 
on  this  point  had  been  formerly  declared  by  Mr.  Pox. 

A  motion  by  General  Fitzpatrick  to  intercede  with  the 
King  of  Prussia  for  the  release  of  La  Fayette,  then  confined 
in  one  of  his  prisons,  drew  from  Burke  severe  auimadTer- 
sions  upon  that  alleged  patriotic  leader,  but  as  he  said,  actual 
author  of  man  v  of  the  calamities  of  France.  Instead  of  being 
termed  an  *'  illustrious  exile,"  he  was  then,  and  ought  to  be 
always  considered,  the  outcast  of  the  world,  who  having 
neither  talents  to  e^ide  nor  in  the  least  to  influence  the 
storm  he  had  so  dilieentlv  laboured  to  raise,  fled  like  a 
dastard  from  the  bloodshed  and  massacre  in  which  he  had 
involved  so  many  thousands  of  unoffending  persons  and 
femilies.  In  the  debate  on  the  Volunteer  Bill,  some  equib- 
bing  took  place  between  him  and  Mr.  Sheridan ;  the  former 
observing  that  long  speeches  without  good  materials  were 
dangerous  ventures  even  for  a  popular  man,  quoting  some 
doggrel  to  that  effect  printed  in  the  American  war. 

**  Solid  men  of  Boston,  baoSsh  Btrong  potations, 
Solid  men  of  Boston,  make  no  loug^  orations. 

Bow,  wow,  wow.* 

When  the  wit  conceiving  the  first  line  no  less  than  Uie 
second  aimed  at  him,  retorted  by  saying  that  he  remembered 
another  passage  from  the  same  approved  author. 

**  Now  it  hapt  to  the  country  he  went  for  a  blessing, 
And  from  his  state  daddy  to  g*st  a  new  lesson ; 
He  went  to  daddy  Jenky,  by  trimmer  Hal  attended* 
In  sach  company,  good  lack !  how  his  morals  must  be  mended. 

Bow,  wow,  www/' 

On  the  5th  of  March,  he  moved  for  a  committee  to  inapocl 
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the  Lords*  journals  relative  to  the  prooeedmgs  on  the  trial 
of  Mr.  Hastings,  and  to  report  the  facts  and  their  observations 
thereon  to  the  House.  This  report,  occupying  nearly  200 
octavo  pages,  was  accordingly  made  on  the  17th  of  April, 
and  is  reputed  bv  those  who  are  presumed  to  be  competent 
judges  of  the  subject  which  embraces  very  important  ques- 
tions in  law,  one  of  the  most  able  and  elaborate  papers  that 
have  come  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Burke.  It  observes  upon 
the  various  heads  or  Jurisdiction  of  the  Lords — Law  of 
Parliament— Bule  of  Pleading— Publicity  of  Jud^'  opi- 
nions— Debates  on  Evidence— Circumstantial  Evidence — 
Practice  of  the  Courts  below — and  others,  as  well  as  on  all 
minor  occurrences  connected  with  the  impeachment.  The 
chief  source  of  surprise  to  the  reader  will  oe  the  recondite 
and  various  knowledge  of  legal  forms,  principles,  and  history 
which  it  exhibits,  and  which  must  hereafber  make  the  details 
a  source  of  interest  to  the  legal  profession,  upon  which  it 
comments  with  much  force  and  freedom,  but  without  hos- 
tility. *•  This  report,"  says  a  late  lawver  of  eminence,* 
**  was  penned  by  Mr.  Burke,  and  may  be  ranked  amongst 
the  most  valuable  productions  of  his  pen.  It  turns  on  a 
question  of  the  highest  importance,  both  in  legislation  and 
jurisprudence— whether  in  cases  for  which  neither  the 
written  nor  unwritten  law  of  a  nation  has  provided,  courts  of 
law  may  make  a  provision  for  it,  by  conforming  existing 
laws  and  principles  to  it,  or  by  substracting  it  from  their 
operation.  The  question  occurs  on  a  nice  point  in  the 
doctrine  of  testimony ;  and  to  this  the  description  in  the 
report  principally  applies ;  but  it  embraces  the  whole  of  the 
lAibiect,  and  abounds  in  learning  and  profound  observation ; 
unfortunately  its  title  is  far  from  aUuring,  and  it  has  there- 
fore been  httle  read/*  *'  A  short  account,"  adds  a  modem 
historian,  '*  of  the  spirit  of  this  documeot,  and  of  the  prin- 
cipal matters  which  it  contains,  is  of  high  importance.  It 
is  a  criticism  not  only  upon  this  trial,  but  upon  the  law,  a 
thing  in  this  country  of  great  rarity,  from  a  source  of  high 
authority.  It  would  also  be  a  thing  of  great  utility,  if  it 
would  show  the  people  of  the  country  wmit  they  hav<*  beet 
carefully  disciplined  not  to  believe,  that  no  greater  service 
ean  be  rendered  to  the  community  than  to  expose  the 

*  Mr.  Charles  Baden 
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abases  of  (ihe  law,  without  which  the  hope  of  its  amendment 
is  for  ever  excluded."* 

This  report  being  published  without  authority  in  the  form 
of  a  pamphlet,  Lord  Thurlow  the  friend  of  Hastings  in  his 
legal  difficulties,  laid  hM  of  the  0|)portunity,  which  the 
forms  of  Parliament  of  not  noticing  in  one  House  what  b 
said  in  the  other  would  otherwise  have  prevented,  to  vent 
his  indignation  in  the  House  of  Lords  upon  a  publication, 
the  matter  of  which  he  termed  "  disgraceful  and  indecent-,** 
'*  which  tended  to  vilify  and  misrepresent  the  conduct  of 
judges  and  magistrates  entrusted  witn  the  administration  of 
justice,  and  the  laws  of  the  country.*'     On  the  foUowing 
day  (May  23rd),  Mr.  Burke,  in  his  place,  adverted  to  this 
attack  in  a  brief  and  pointed  reply,  which  however  imperfect 
the  report  of  it,  is  of  a  masterly  description  upon  a  great 
constitutional  question.     It  is  only  necessary  to  give  the 
conclusion  here — "  Whatever  it  says,  it  does  not  say  calum- 
niously.     This  kind  of  language  belongs  to  persona  whose 
eloquence  entitles  them  to  a  free  use  of  epithets.     The  report 
states,  that  the  Judges  had  given  their  opinions  seerefiy^ 
contrary  to  the  almost  iminterrupted  tenor  of  parliamentaij 
usage   on  these  occasions.      It  states  that  the  opinions 
were  given,   not  upon  the  law,  but  upon  the   case.      It 
states  that  the  mode  of  giving  the  opinions  was  unpreee* 
dented  and  contrary   to  the  privilegea  of   the   House    of 
Commons,     It  states,  that  the  committee  did  not  know  upcm 
what  rules  and  principles  the  judges  had  decided  upon  those 
cases,  as  they  neither  heard  them,  nor  are  thev  entered  upon 
the  joumab.     It  is  very  true,  that  we  were  and  are  extremelr 
dissatisfied  with  those  opinions,  and  the  consequent  deter- 
mination of  the  Lords,  and  we  do  not  think  sucn  a  mode  of 
proceeding  at  all  justified  by  the  most  numerous  and  best 
precedents.     None  of  these  sentiments  are  the  committee, 
as  I  conceive,  (and  I  full  little  as  any  of  them)  disposed  to 
retract  or  to  soften  in  the  smallest  degree. 

"  The  report  speaks  for  itself.  Whenever  an  occasion  shall 
be  regularly  given  to  maintain  every  thing  of  substance  in  that 
paper,  lehall  be  ready  to  meet  the  proudest  name /or  adiiity, 

*  Miirs  British  India,  vol.  ▼.  pp.  231-2.  -  Fortuoatelj  for  the  interests 
justice,  the  subject  of  law  reform  han  been  at  length  vi£^roiialy  taken 

;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  be  unsparingly  and  vijforously  carried  out. 

th^,  therefore,  as  in  so  aiany  3ther  thin^  we  find  Buriie  in  advanei 
iiis  oootemporarieib 
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learning  or  rank,  that  this  kingdom  contains^  upon  that  subject. 
Do  I  say  this  from  any  confidence  in  myself  ?  Far  from  it ! 
It  is  from  my  confidence  in  our  cause,  and  in  the  ability,  the 
learning,  and  the  constitutional  principles  which  this  House 
contains  within  itself,  and  which  I  hope  it  will  ever  contain, 
and  in  the  assistance  which  it  will  not  fail  to  afford  to  those 
who  with  good  intention,  do  their  best  to  maintain  the 
essential  privileges  of  the  House,  the  ancient  law  of  Par- 
liament, and  the  public  justice  of  the  kingdom." 

No  one,  as  may  be  supposed,  felt  inclined  to  take  up  the 
gauntlet  thrown  down  in  the  concluding  part  of  this  address. 
On  the  20th  of  June,  Mr.  Pitt  moved  the  thanks  of  the 
House  to  the  managers  "  for  the  faiths  management  in 
their  discharge  of  the  trust  reposed  in  them,"  which  was 
carried.  Mr.  Burke,  in  the  coxu^e  of  his  reply,  observed 
with  great  liberality,  that  prejudices  against  himself  arising 
from  personal  friendship,  or  personal  obligations  to  the 
accused,  were  too  laudable  for  him  to  be  discomposed  at. 
He  had  thrown  no  general  reflections  on  the  Company's 
servants  ;  he  had  merely  repeated  what  Mr.  Hastings  himself 
had  said  of  the  troops  serving  in  Oude  ;  and  the  House  had 
marked  their  opinions  of  the  officers  in  the  very  terms  he 
had  used.  As  for  the  other  expressions  attributed  to  him, 
they  had  been  much  exaggerated  and  misrepresented. 

This  was  the  last  day  he  appeared  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  having  immediately  afterwards  accepted  the  Chil- 
tem  Hundreds. 

To  the  translation  already  alluded  to  made  by  William 
Burke,  of  Brissot's  Address,  Edmund,  though  without  his 
name,  gave  a  masterly  preface,  which  from  exciting  general 
notice,  caused  some  demand  for  a  book  whose  name  not- 
withstanding the  revolutionary  notoriety  of  the  author,  is 
nearly  forgotten.  This  introduction  sketches  a  concise  but 
powerful  portrait  of  the  Girondist  faction,  its  principles  and 
urogress  until  overwhelmed  and  guillotined  by  that  of  the 
Mountain ;  but  particularly  of  its  chiefs,  Roland  and  Brissot. 
In  the  mean  time  the  course  of  events,  which  appeared 
constantly  ready  to  fulfil  his  predictions,  had  won  over 
the  Duke  of  Portland  and  his  friends  to  the  opinions 
of  their  great  political  prophet.  At  the  c(tnclusion  of  the 
Session  in  July  1794,  the  formal  junction  of  the  party  with 
Uimstryy  took  place,  the  Duke  receiving  a  blue  ribacd^  the 
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office  of  Third  Secretary  of  State  with  the  manageineat  tf 
Ireland;  Earl  Eitzwilluun  hecoming  at  first  President  of 
the  Council  and  then  Lord  Lieutenant  of  that  countij; 
Earl  Spencer,  Lord  Privy  Seal,  and  soon  afterwards  Eint 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty ;  and  Mr.  Windham,  Secretaiy  at 
War,  Lord  Loughborough  already  held  the  office  of  Lord 
Chancellor.  The  union  thus  effected  from  conviction  of  its 
being  intimately  connected  with  the  safefnr  of  the  coontary, 
was  stigmatized  by  the  inconsiderate  frienos  of  Mr.  Eoz,  as 
interested  desertion  of  him,  their  liege  lord — ^an  act  indeed 
of  moral  rebellion  against  one  whom  they  were  politically 
bound  to  adhere  to  and  obey.  This  view  of  the  subject 
being  still  occasionally  taken,  a  single  retrospective  glance 
at  the  history  of  the  party  may  serve  to  show  its  untruth 
— and  that  he  in  fact  deserted  them,  and  not  they  him. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  on  being  dismissed  from  lus 
connection  with  Ministry  by  a  contemptuous  note  from  Lord 
North  in  1774,  Mr.  Eox  joined  in  fact  if  not  in  form,  that 
division  of  opposition  of  which  the  Marquis  of  Bockingham 
was  chief,  and  Mr.  Burke  the  efficient  leader  and  soul  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  His  admiration  of  the  latter,  which 
even  at  this  time  was  unreserved,  as  well  perhaps  as  a  family 
disinclination  to  arrange  himself  under  the  banners  of  his 
father's  former  adversary  Lord  Chatham  who  led  the  other 
branch  of  the  Minoritv,  might  have  strengthened  this  deter- 
mination. But  in  pomt  of  fact  the  Bockingham  party  con* 
tained  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  talents,  as  well  as  of 
numbers ;  in  its  general  principles  he  professed  his  warm 
acquiescence ;  and  it  promised  the  readiest  road  to  power. 
A  direct  junction  with  it  was  therefore  the  most  oovious 
step  which  an  ambitious  man  in  furtherance  of  his  own 
views,  could  take.  Mr.  Burke  in  a  friendly,  and  indeed 
affectionate  letter  already  alluded  to,  written  to  him  in 
Ireland,  October  1777,  and  beginning  My  dear  Charle^^ 
instead  of  attempting  to  bias  his  choice  of  political  friends 
by  undue  persuasion,  expressly  says  "  Do  not  be  in  haste. 
I^y  your  foundations  deep  in  public  opinion.  Though  (as 
you  are  sensible)  I  have  never  given  you  the  least  hint  of 
advice  about  joining  yourself  in  a  declared  connexion  with 
^ur  party,  nor  do  I  now ;  yet  as  I  love  that  party  veiy  well, 
id  am  clear  that  you  are  better  able  to  serve  them  than 
ij  man  I  know ;  I  wish  that  things  should  be  so  kept  as  U 
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leave  you  mutually  very  open  to  one  another  in  all  cbangei 
and  contingencies ;  and  I  wish  this  the  rather,  because  in 
order  to  be  very  great,  as  1  am  anxious  you  should  be 
(always  presuming  that  you  are  disposed  to  make  a  good 
use  of  power),  you  will  certainly  want  some  better  support 
than  merely  that  of  the  crown."  The  choice  of  poIitiaJ 
associates  was  therefore  voluntary,  no  doubt  wisely,  at  least 
deliberately,  made  by  Mr.  Fox.  He  acceded  to  the  Bock- 
ingham  party  and  to  its  principles.  He  dissented  from  it 
in  no  matter  of  moment ;  on  the  contrary  acknowledging 
after  the  death  of  the  Marquis,  the  Duke  of  Portland  and 
Earl  Fitzwilliam  as  the  new  heads  of  the  connexion,  and 
consulting  them  on  all  public  measures  until  the  occurrence 
of  the  French  Bevolution,  when  his  views  either  changed,  or 
when  the  change  became  obvious  to  his  coadjutors. 

B^  this  time  however,  he  had  formed  a  considerable  party 
of  his  own.  He  had  gathered  around  him  a  number  of 
ingenious  and  able  men,  many  of  them  young,  some  of  them 
almost  grown  up  under  his  eye  in  Parliament,  who  attracted 
by  the  splendour  of  his  talents  and  reputation,  eagerly 
sought  his  friendship,  embraced  his  opinions,  and  disre- 
garding or  not  acknowledging  any  other  mfluence,  looked  to 
him  alone  as  their  leader.  In  return  for  this  attachment  he 
probably  found  it  necessary  to  accommodate  some  of 
his  opinions  to  theirs.  The  eventful  scenes  passing  in 
France  being  well  calculated  to  engage  in  their  favour  the 
ardent  feelings  of  these  friends  as  well  as  his  own  to  a  con- 
siderable degree,  in  addition  to  the  hope  of  strong  popiilar 
support,  the  reaction  of  such  mingled  feelings  and  expecta- 
tions upon  each  other  probably  produced  that  degree  of  heat 
in  the  cause  he  had  now  embraced,  and  that  dissent  from  his 
more  ancient  connections,  which  had  hitherto  been  evident 
only  on  the  single  question  of  parliamentarv  reform.  It 
was  also  urged  by  adherents,  that  his  views  of  public  affairs 
were  more  on  a  level  with  the  free  spirit  of  the  a^e  than  those 
df  Burke,  who  was  represented  as  fettered  by  old  systems  and 
prejudices,  and  too  strong  an  adherence  to  the  notions  of  the 
aristocracy  in  matters  of  government.  Whatever  be  the 
cause,  just  at  this  critical  moment  Mr.  Fox  appeared  to  push 
to  excess  in  theory,  and  seeming  approval  in  practice, 
doctrines  which  the  Old  Whigs,  as  well  as  others,  conceived 
to  be  at  variance  with  sound  ducretion,    '*  In  my  journey 
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with  them  through  life,"  said  Burke,  "  I  met  Mr.  Fox  in 
my  road,  and  I  travelled  with  him  very  cheerfully  as  long  aji 
he  appeared  to  me  to  pursue  the  same  direction  with  those 
in  wnose  company  I  set  out.  In  the  latter  stage  of  our 
progress  a  new  scheme  of  liberty  and  equality  was  produced 
in  the  world,  which  either  dazzled  his  imagination,  or  was 
suited  to  some  new  walks  of  ambition  which  were  then 
opened  to  his  view.  The  whole  frame  and  fashion  of  his 
politics  appeared  to  have  suffered  about  that  time  a  very 
material  alteration." 

Allegiance  being  thus  virtually  withdrawn  from  the  ac- 
knowledged heads  of  the  party,  they  were  no  longer  consulted 
on  any  of  his  measures.  In  Parliament  he  treated  with  as- 
perity or  ridicule  their  opinions  and  fears  for  the  public  safety. 
StiU,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Burke  and  a  few  others,  the 
majority  were  unwilling  to  come  to  an  open  rupture  ;  dis- 
inclined to  quit,  they  yet  knew  not  how  with  propriety  or 
satisfaction  to  themselves  to  continue  to  act  with  him ;  and 
it  was  not  one  of  the  least  curious  anomalies  of  the  time  to 
hear  many  who  gave  him  their  votes  and  general  support  in 
the  House,  condemn  their  own  votes  and  all  his  proceedings 
in  detail,  the  moment  they  quitted  it.  The  general  belief 
was,  that  as  time  developed  the  crimes  of  the  revolutionists, 
so  would  his  views  and  opinions  amend.  More  than  three 
years'  experience  however  convinced  the  more  influential 
members  that  this  co-operation  was  not  to  be  expected. 
The  junction  with  government  therefore  took  place  ;  but 
the  deliberate  consideration  that  preceded,  and  the  pecuniary 
arrangements  which  attended  it  so  far  as  he  was  concerned, 
left  him  without  the  slight-est  cause  for  complaint.  It  was 
therefore  incorrect  on  the  part  of  his  partizans  to  accuse 
them  of  deserting  him,  when  the  contrary  fact  was  nearer 
to  truth.  They  were  the  head  of  the  connection ;  to  their 
system  he  had  on  ample  consideration  acceded ;  and  if  he 
found  cause  to  dissent  from  the  general  principles  which  had 
always  influenced  their  course,  the  diflerence  could  not  be 
justly  laid  to  their  charge. 

The  conduct  of  this  body  at  the  moment  displayed  any- 
thing rather  than  undue  eagerness  for  power.  They  had 
kept  aloof  for  a  long  period.  The  flrst  determination  of 
the  Duke  of  Portland  and  Mr.  Windham  was  not  to  accept 
3f  office,  beUeving  that  more  support  might  be  given  to 
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government  by  an  open  and  uninfluenced  vote  in  Parliament 
than  by  becoming  officially  connected  with  it— a  disinterested 
and  patriotic  idea  certainly,  but  not  perhaps  a  very  tiound 
conclusion  in  the  business  of  governmg  a  kingdom.  Mr. 
Burke  soon  taught  them,  and  vtras  enabled  to  teach  them, 
better ;  for  long  and  hardly*  earned  experience  had  satisfied 
him  in  his  own  case  if  m  no  other,  how  comparatively 
useless  are  the  most  splendid  talents  and  the  best  intentions 
without  the  possession  of  power  to  give  them  effect.  It  is 
to  his  honour  that  the  handsome  annuity  settled  by  the 
party  on  Mr.  Eox  previous  to  their  final  separation,  met  with 
nis  warm  approval.  Several  attempts  had  been  previously 
made  by  mutual  friends  to  bring  these  distinguished  men  to 
something  like  their  former  intimacy  ;  but  Burke  observed 
that  it  would  be  mere  mockery  to  meet  in  a  formal  interview, 
when  their  radical  differences  of  political  principle,  precluded 
either  unity  of  feeling  or  of  action.  "  My  separation  from 
Mr.  Fox,"  said  he,  "  is  a  principle,  and  not  a  passion ;  I 
hold  it  a  sacred  duty  while  the  present  disorganizmg  system 
continues  in  operation  in  Europe,  to  confirm  what  1  have 
said  and  written  against  it  by  this  sacrifice,  and  it  is  no 
trifling  test  of  my  sincerity.  To  me  the  loss  is  great ;  but 
to  what  purpose  would  be  our  meeting  when  our  views  and 
conduct  continue  so  essentially  at  variance  P  I  could  take 
no  delight  with  him,  nor  he  probably  with  me." 

A  calamity  now  overtook  him  of  the  most  grievous  as  well 
as  unexpected  description,  which  all  his  religion  and  philo« 
aophy  were  in  vain  exerted  to  surmount,  and  which  fell  with 
additional  weight  from  being  so  shortly  preceded  by  the  loss 
of  his  brother.  This  was  the  death  of  his  son,  Mr.  Bichard 
Burke,  on  the  2nd  of  August,  1794,  at  the  early  age  of 
thirty-six.  His  health,  although  for  some  time  in  an  un- 
settled state,  was  far  from  proving  a  source  of  serious 
uneasiness  to  the  fond  and  sanguine  father,  who  looked  for* 
ward  with  pleasure  to  the  moment  when,  by  his  own  retire- 
ment from  Parliament,  he  should  be  enabled  to  give  him 
that  opportimity  for  taking  part  in  public  affairs  to  which 
he  conceived  his  talents  in  every  way  equal.  Accordingly, 
nnmediately  after    he  had   vacated   his    seat,  they  both 

Proceeded  to  Malton;  and  the  return  of  his  son  for  the 
orough,  according  to  his  anxious  desire,  took  place.     The 
latter  on  the  next  day,  addressed  an  affectionate  letter  tc 
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his  cousin,  now  i)ecome  Mrs.  Haviland.  **  I  cannot  let  this 
post,  which  is  i;he  first  after  my  election,  go  out  without 
assuring  you  of  mv  most  affectionate  remembrance,  and 
giving  you  the  satis&ction  of  receiving  one  of  my  firat*franka, 
as  I  am  sure  there  is  no  person  who  takes  a  more  sincere 
interest  in  any  good  event  that  can  befall  me.  I  should 
have  written  to  you  from  London,  but  that  the  hurry  I  was 
in  for  some  days  before  I  left  town  rendered  it  nearly  im- 
possible. We  have  been  much  gratified  by  Captain  Haviland'a 
constant  correspondence  from  Tonbridge  and  by  your  Tezy 
pood  letters,  wluch  show  how  little  excuse  you  had  for  writ- 
mg  so  little  before.  But  I  see  you  are  resolved  to  get  tid 
of  all  your  faults,  which  were,  however,  neither  numero'as 
nor  important  ones." 

The  father  was  further  ^ratified  by  having  him  appointed 
secretary  to  his  friend  Ean.  Eitzwilliam,  the  new  viceroy  of 
Ireland.  At  a  dinner  |;iven  to  several  friends  on  their  retam 
to  town,  he  was  anticipating  for  him,  wholly  unconscious  of 
the  impending  danger,  a  brilliant  career  of  service  in  that 
country,  although  the  guests  present  viewed  his  hectic  and 
disordei^ed  countenance  with  very  different  emotions.  None 
of  these,  notwithstanding  their  intimacy,  ventured  to  express 
their  fears.  Neither  did  the  physicians  think  it  prudent  to 
alarm  the  unsuspecting  parent  by  premature  disclosure,  in 
case  of  the  disease  which  was  judged  to  be  incipient  dedine, 
proving  very  lingering;  Dr.  Brocklesby  givmg  it  as  his 
opinion  from  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  strong  paternal 
affection  and  sensitive  feelings  of  Mr.  Burke,  that  a  know- 
ledge of  the  real  nature  of  the  disease  and  consequent 
danger,  would  probably  prove  fatal  to  him  sooner  than  to 
the  patient.  C&omwell  House  at  Bromnton,  was  however 
taken  by  their  advice,  to  be  in  the  air  ana  yet  near  to  town 
preparatoiy  to  his  journey  to  Ireland.  Here  he  became 
rapidly  worse.  Concealment  being  no  longer  possible,  the 
melancholy  truth  was  at  length  communicated,  just  a  week 
before  the  fatal  event  occurred,  to  the  afflicted  parents ;  and 
the  father  from  that  time  till  the  fate  of  his  offspring  was 
decided^  slept  not,  scarcely  tasted  food,  or  ceased  from  the 
most  distressing  lamentations ;  seeming  to  justify  the  prb- 
Uction  of  the  physician,  that  had  it  been  communicated  to 
im  sooner  his  own  death  might  have  been  the  result. 

In  the  closing  scene  itself  there  were  some  circumstsDoes 
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sufficiently  affecting.  Of  these  Dr.  French  Laurence,  the 
civilian,  and  afterwards  well  known  in  Parliament,  the  inti- 
mate Mend  of  Burke  and  a  constant  visitor  at  his  house, 
must  be  the  historian.  Several  of  his  letters,  addressed  to 
the  senior  Mrs.  Haviland^  descriptive  of  the  melancholy 
scenes  passing  in  the  family  exist,  evmcing  all  that  feeling  and 
commiseration  which  one  generous  mind  suffers  in  witnessing 
the  affliction  of  another,  and  that  other  a  great  and  admired 
man  as  well  as  an  esteemed  friend.  He  says,  (August  1st, 
1794,)  '*  My  dear  Madam — ^As  Dr.  King  undoubtedly  com- 
municated to  you  the  melancholy  contents  of  my  yester- 
day's letter,  you  will  certainly  be  anxious  to  know  whether 
another  day  has  brought  any  new  hope.  There  is  a  little, 
feeble  and  Hunt.  The  sentence  is  at  least  respited  for  a 
time.  A  second  letter  from  Mr.  Burke  yesterday  in  the 
evening,  informed  me  that  the  physicians  forbade  him  to 
despair.  At  the  same  time  I  received  a  note  from  Dr. 
Brocklesby,  at  whose  house  1  had  called,  and  this  morning 
I  have  seen  him.  He  says  there  is  no  such  immediate 
danger  as  his  father  apprehends,  but  he  fears  the  ultimate 
event.  The  disorder  is  a  consumption,  which  has  however 
not  yet  actually  reached  the  substance  of  the  lungs,  but 
has  spread  to  the  lower  part  of  the  trachea,  as  it  is  techni- 
caUy  called,  or  the  windpipe.  It  is  supposed  to  have  ex- 
tended as  far  as  the  point  where  the  tube  divides  itself  into 
two  branches.  The  family  are  with  poor  Bichard  in  country 
lodgings  a  little  beyond  Brompton.  It  is  a  house  of  mourn- 
ing indeed,  a  scene  of  affliction.  Dr.  Brocklesby  says,  almost 
too  much  for  him,  who  as  a  physician  is  inured  to  these 
sights  and  in  some  degree  callous  to  them.  Mrs.  Burke,  he 
says,  sustains  herself  nobly,  to  keep  up  the  fortitude  of  her 
husband.  Mr.  Burke  writes  to  me  that  she  seeks  tranquil- 
lity in  prayer ;  he  is  himself  (as  he  tells  me)  almost  dried 
up ;  there  is  however,  in  his  last  letter,  plainly  a  gleam  of 
hope,  and  a  tone  of  comparative  calmness  of  spirit.  The 
conclusion  of  his  first  letter  was  highly  affecting.  He  ended 
with  an  abrupt  exclamation,  '*0h!  my  brother  died  in 
time.'* — Some  of  them  wrote  to  William  Burke  yesterday; 
I  should  otherwise  have  written.  The  letter  was  franked  I 
suppose  by  poor  Bichard. — Present  my  best  compliments 
to  all  your  society.    I  write  in  great  haste.    Adieu. 

Again  he  writes,  August  4Ah,  d^ath  having  unexpectedly 
occurred  in  the  meantime— 
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"  When  I  shortly  informed  you  of  the  melancholy  event 
on  Saturday,  I  was  acquainted  with  the  event,  and  nothing 
more,  from  the  mouth  of  Dr.  Brocklesby.  Some  of  the  par- 
ticulars I  have  since  collected,  as  well  as  I  could ;  and  as 
every  little  circumstance  must  be  interesting  to  you,  who 
had  known  him  from  his  infancy,  I  shall  faithfully  relate  to 
you  w^hat  I  have  heard.  It  may  afflict  you,  but  there  is  a 
pleasure  in  such  sorrow,  which  he  who  cannot  taste,  deserves 
to  be  pitied. 

**  Prom  my  former  letters  to  Dr.  King  and  yourself,  you 
know  every  thing  till  the  night  previous  to  his  death.  Dup- 
ing that  night  he  was  restless  and  discomposed.  In  the 
morning  his  lips  were  observed  to  have  become  black.  Hiw 
voice,  however,  was  better,  and  for  the  first  time  since  his 
attack  on  the  preceding  Monday,  some  asses*  milk  and  some 
other  little  sustenance  which  he  took,  remained  quietly  on 
his  stomach.  But  his  father  and  mother  did  not  suffer 
themselves  to  be  too  much  flattered  by  these  favourable 
symptoms,  which  might  be,  what  they  too  surely  proved  to 
be  in  the  event.  Their  lamentations  reached  him  where  he 
lay.  He  instantly  arose  from  his  bed,  and  to  make  his  ema- 
ciated appearance  less  shocking  to  his  parents,  changed  his 
linen  ana  washed  himself;  he  then  desired  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Webster,*  whose  tender  care  of  him  was  unremitting,  to 
support  him  towards  the  door  of  the  room  where  his  father 
and  mother  were  sitting  in  tears.  As  soon  as  he  arrived  at 
the  door,  he  exerted  himself  to  spring  forward  alone,  and 
treading  firmly,  (as  you  remember  was  his  usual  mode  of 
walking,  but  then  treading  so  more  studiously  for  the  pur- 
pose of  convincing  his  father  how  little  his  strength  was 
diminished)  he  crossed  the  room  to  the  window,  and  after- 
wards to  the  quarter  where  they  were.  He  endeavoured  to 
enter  into  conversation  with  his  father,  but  grief  keeping 
the  latter  silent,  he  said,  after  some  observations  on  his  own 
condition,  **  Why,  Sir,  do  you  not  chide  me  for  these  unmanly 
feelings  ?  I  am  under  no  terror ;  I  feel  myself  better  and 
in  spirits,  yet  my  heart  flutters  I  know  not  why.  Pray  talk 
to  me,  Sir ;  talk  of  religion,  talk  of  morality,  talk  if  you 
will  on  indiflerent  subjects."  Then  turning  round,  he  asked, 
'  What  noise  is  that  ?    Does  it  rain  ?    Oh !   no  ;    it  is  the 

*  Old  and  ftiitJifui  servauts  in  the  family. 
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rustling  of  the  wind  through  the  trees  ;**  and  inimediatelj 
with  a  voice  as  clear  as  ever  in  his  life,  with  the  most  correct 
and  impressive  delivery,  and  a  more  than  common  ease  and 
grace  of  action,  ho  repeated  three  beautiful  lines  from 
Adam's  morning  hymn  in  Milton.  You  will  certainly  an- 
ticipate me  in  the  lines ;  they  are  favourite  lines  of  his 
father's,  and  were  so,  as  I  recollect,  of  his  poor  uncle,  to 
whom  he  was  then  going  with  these  very  lines  on  his  tongue. 

**  His  praise,  ye  winds,  that  from  four  quarters  blow, 
Breathe  soft  or  loud ;  and  wave  your  tops,  ye  pines. 
With  ev'ry  plant  in  sig^  of  worship  wave." 

He  began  again,  and  again  pronounced  the  verses  with  the 
same  happiness  of  elocution  and  gesture,  waved  his  head  in 
sigu  of  worship,  and  worshipping,  sunk  into  the  arms  of  his 
parents  as  in  a  profound  ana  sweet  sleep. 

"  Afflicted  as  I  have  been  for  this  year  past  with  the  ap- 
prehension of  this  calamity,  I  now  on  calm  consideration 
thank  God  for  all  the  circumstances  of  his  end ;  since  his 
departure  was  fixed  in  the  inscrutable  purposes  of  Provi- 
dence. I  thauk  God,  that  his  father  and  mother  did  not 
seriously  feel  his  danger  till  the  last  week  of  his  life ;  I  thank 
Him  that  they  had  some  short  time  of  preparation ;  and 
I  thank  Him  also  that  they  were  not  doomed  for  whole 
months,  as  the  physician  had  expected,  to  languish  and  con- 
sume themselves  with  unavailing  sorrow  over  a  beloved,  and 
justly  beloved  son,  dying  by  inches  before  their  eyes. 

"  The  behaviour  of  our  two  poor  remaining  friends  is  such 
as  might  be  expected  from  them  by  those  who  rightly  know 
both  their  sensibility  and  strength  of  reason:  though 
perhaps  for  the  exertion  of  the  latter  under  so  severe  a  dis- 
pensation, we  hardly  gave  them  sufficient  credit.  During 
the  first  day^,  the  father  was  at  times,  as  I  have  heard,  truly 
terrible  in  his  grief.  He  occasionally  worked  himself  up  tc 
an  agony  of  affliction,  and  then  bursting  away  from  ali 
control,  would  rush  to  the  room  where  his  son  lay,  and 
throw  himself  headlong,  as  it  happened,  on  the  body,  the 
bed,  or  the  floor.  Yet  at  intervals  he  attended  and  gave 
directions  relative  to  every  little  arrangement,  which  their 
situation  rendered  necessary,  pleasing  himself  most  with 
thinking  what  would  be  most  consonant  to  the  living  wishes 
and  affectioBfl  of  his  lost  son.  At  intervals  too  he  would  argue 
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against  the  ineffectual  sorrow  of  his  wife.  She,  on  the  other 
hand,  sometimes  broke  into  fits  cf  violent  weeping,  sometimei 
showed  a  more  quiet  but  a  more  determined  grief,  and  at 
other  times  again  a  more  serene  composure  than  her  husband. 
Instead  of  dashing  herself  down,  like  him,  she  onlj  lamented, 
that  when  on  Thursday,  by  an  accidental  &11,  she  sprained 
her  wrist, '  it  had  not  been  her  neck :'  but  when  her  husband 
attempted  to  persuade  her,  that  she  had  no  business  still  to 
remain  in  the  nouse,  she  answered  steadily,  'No,  Edmund; 
while  he  remains  here  I  will  not  go.*  I  am  happy,  however, 
to  inform  you  that  on  Saturday  evening  she  tocMc  and  gare 
a  promise  that  neither  of  them  would  ever  enter  more  the 
chamber  where  their  son  lay.  They  have  repented ;  both 
however  have  fulfilled  their  mutual  promises,  and  she  has 
consented,  notwithstanding  her  resolution  above  mentioned, 
to  leave  the  house  this  day. 

*'  This  letter  is  longer  than  I  intended,  or  than  mj  time 
can  well  afford.  But  you,  I  am  sure,  will  not  think  it  too 
minute:  you  will  rather  find  ten  thousand  omissions  of 
things,  into  which  you  would  inquire :  and  I  perhaps  could 
have  added  many  things,  if  I  had  stopped  to  consioer  what 
I  should  write.  Yet  on  the  whole,  ii  I  can  trust  the  in- 
formation of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nugent  and  Mrs.  Carey,  com> 
pared  with  what  I  received  from  the  servant  of  our  departed 
friend,  I  believe  I  have  given  you  a  sufficiently  correct 
notion  in  general  of  the  circumstances  attending  the  fatal 
event,  as  well  as  the  present  situation  of  things  in  that 
miserable  ruin  of  a  family.  On  Saturday,  I  understand, 
that  I  shall  probably  be  at  Beaconsfield. — Oh !  Qt>d !  on 
what  an  occasion! — perhaps  for  the  last  time,  except  in 
transient  visits  to  those  mends  there,  whom  I  shall  ever 
esteem.'* 

'*  P.S.  I  have  just  received  a  note  from  Dr.  King.  He 
says,  '  none  or  httle  change  yet  for  the  better.*  Dupont, 
who  brought  it  to  me,  tells  me  that  after  poor  Bichard  sunk 
down,  he  was  undressed,  and  put  to  bed,  where  poor  Jane 
Burke,  rubbing  him  with  vinegar,  or  any  other  such  vain 
methods  of  recalling  his  fleetmg  spirit,  received  one  last 
sigh,  and  with  her  own  hand  then  closed  his  eyes  for  ever." 

On  the  7th  Aug^t  he  says :  — 

"  At  last  I  have  seen  poor  Burke.  His  grief  was  lesa 
intolerable  than  I  had  su^-ioaed.    He  took  n  e  by  auxpiiae. 
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or  I  should  then  have  avoided  him.  He  told  me  he  was 
bringing  his  mind  by  degrees  to  his  miserable  situation,  and 
be  lamented  that  he  went  to  see  his  son  after  death,  as  the 
dead  countenance  has  made  such  an  impression  on  his 
imagination  that  he  cannot  retrace  in  his  memory  the 
features  and  air  of  his  living  Bichard.  He  did  not  stay 
lon^  in  the  room,  but  from  Dr.  King,  whom  I  also  saw  last 
night  for  the  first  time,  I  learned  more  particulars.  He 
confirmed  the  accounts  which  I  gave  you  in  my  former 
letters,  with  some  slight  difiereoces.  His  father  was  alone 
iu  the  room  when  he  walked  in  as  I  informed  you,  but  the 
subsequent  conversation  did  not  pass  there.  .Alter  staying 
a  very  short  time,  poor  Bichard  returned  to  his  bed-chamber 
and  laid  himself  on  his  bed.  It  was  then  the  conversation 
took  place  in  presence  of  both  his  parents,  and  when  he 
asked  if  it  rained,  his  father,  and  not  himself,  explained 
^vrhat  the  cause  really  was — the  wind  rustling  through  the 
trees.  On  which,  after  twice  repeating  the  lines  from 
Milton,  he  sunk  into  the  arms  of  his  parents,  and  a  short 
struggle  ensuing,  Mrs.  Burke  was  prevailed  upon  to  retire, 
till  Dr.  King  announced  to  her  that  all  was  over.  Yester- 
day, for  the  first  time,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Burke  ate  their  dinner ; 
but  he  with  more  appetite  comparatively  than  she  did.  He 
has  in  general  slept  pretty  well.  She  I  believe  not  so  well. 
William  Burke  has  come,  but  has  not  yet  seen  them.  He 
weeps  like  a  child. 

*' I  went  or  sent  yesterdav  to  all  the  newspapers,^  and  got 
promises  that  the  paragraph*  should  not  be  inserted.  At 
one  place  I  learn  that  it  actuaUv  was  cut  out  for  the 
purpose  of  being  inserted.  At  the  Herald  office  I  was 
tola  that  it  came  from  a  correspondent  in  the  country, 
and  that  it  was  in  a  female  hana-writing.  They  assured 
me  that  they  would  stop  and  send  to  me  any  thing  iu 
future  communicated  to  them  on  the  same  subject,  if  any 
such  should  reach  them ;  at  the  same  time  they  observed 
that  they  could  not  answer  that  they  might  not  put  in 
paragraphs  from  the  same  quarter,  which  being  distant 
allusions,  they  might  not  understand,  though  the  lady  and 

•  The  purport  of  this  paragraph  does  not  appear,  but  it  probably  related 
to  some  of  the  oircum^tancea  oonneoted  with  the  loss  the  fttoiily  had  just 
azperienoed. 

2  B 
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myself,  as  well  as  our  friends,  migbt  yery  well  know  whii 
was  meant." 

A  few  dajs  afterwards   (12tli    August)    some   fbrtiier 
particulars  are  given. 

''  At  last  I  have  had  the  pleasure  (1  maj  trul j  say  under 
the  circumstances),  of  seeing  our  dear  Mrs.  Burke  ;  and  J 
have  the  satisfaction  of  informing  you  that  I  found  ho* 
better  than  I  was  taught  to  expect.     After  the  first  meeting 
she  was  more  composed  than  he,  or  she  played  her  part 
more  naturally  in  order  not  to  discompose  him.     When  I 
separated  from  her  arms,  he  took  me  by  the  hand,  and 
spoke  to  me  with  a  tone  of  artificial  and  laborious  fortitade: 
she  saw  through  the  disuse  and  gently  reproved  him  for 
not    supporti^   himself  as    he    promised.     She    entered 
occasionally  with  apparent  sincerity  into  some  of  Wie  topies 
of  consolation,  upon  which  I  touched  a  little,  when  any 
expressions  of  his  seemed  to  render  them  necessary ;  and 
occasionally  she  took  part  in  the  general  topics  of  oonveraa- 
tion  which  were  introduced.     But  once  when  he  had  walked 
to  the  other  end  of  the  room,  and  once  when  he  was  reading 
to  himself,  she  raised  her  hands  and  cast  upward  at  the 
same  time  a  piteous  look  of  silent  affliction.     His  mind 
seemed  to  be  more  fully  engaged  than  hers  by  the  genecal 
conversation,  but  he  had   frequent,  though  not  exoeaaiTe 
bursts  of  grief.     I  was  very  much  delighted  with  one  thins 
which  I   heard.     Mrs.  Burke,  who  for  three  nights  had 
taken  a  gentle  opiate,  omitted  it  on  Simday  night,  and  slept 
well  without  it.     She  assured  me  too  that  the  complaint  m 
her  limbs  was  at  present  better.    I  was  told  by  him,  tiiat 
they  had  read  a  good  deal  in  the  course  of  the  day,  whidi 
I  very  much  approved.     On  my  asking  when  they  would  go 
into  the  country,  she  turned  to  him,  who  answered,  when- 
ever she  pleased.    She  then  said  some  time  in  the  course  of 
the  week.    I  expressed  a  desire  to  go  with  them,  but  she 
only  said,  without  any  direct  yes  or  no,  that  they  should 
have  some  business.    At  parting,  he  begged  me  to  come  as 
much  to  him  as  I  could.     It  was  however  so  much  the 
request  of  poor  William  and  Mrs.  Nusent  at  Beaoonofield 
that  I  woula  come,  that  m^  plan  is  at  all  events  to  come  to 
you  for  a  few  days ;  or  if  the  Captain  and  Mrs.  Thomas 
Haviland  take  up   their  abode  with   you,  then  to   take 
possession  of  his  nouse.    I  can  then  be  at  Butlor'a  Goort 
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ail  the  day  or  the  greatest  part  of  it,  as  may  be  useful  and 
most  convflaient.  I  beg  you  will  not  think  it  necessary  to 
gipeLyiAseif  the  trouble  of  an  answer,  but  arrange  things 
aryour  discretion  for  the  best  against  Thursday,  or  what- 
ever day  we  may  come." 

Next  day  he  finished  this  distressing  detail  by  the 
following : — 

"  Yesterday  evening  I  was  happy  again  to  learn  that  our 
poor  Jane  Burke  had  slept  well  without  the  aid  of  medicine. 
Mr.  Burke  was  somewhat  lower,  which  a  little  affected  her, 
but  I  think  it  was  only  the  natural  progress  of  his  grief, 
settling  regularly  from  sudden  bursts  mingled  with  intervab 
of  forced  composure,  into  a  more  even  and  sober  melancholy. 
They  talked  of  removing  to  Butler's  Court  on  Eriday,  but 
said  nothing  inviting  me  with  them.  I  shall  therefore  come, 
and  on  reflection,  to  Captain  Haviland's  house,  as  I  bring 
papers  with  me  to  occupy  my  leisure  minutes.  If  Ir  should 
not  see  your  son,  I  presume  you  have  authority  sufficient  to 
give  me  possession.  As  you  heard  the  contents  of  a  letter* 
which  I  wrote  from  your  house,  I  hold  it  due  to  my  truly 
noble  friend  that  you  should  also  know  the  answer.  It 
bears  in  every  respect  the  express  image  of  his  mind.  He 
explains  to  me  his  silence  when  Dr.  W.  King  mentioned  to 

bim  his  letter  to  Lord .    He  says  that  he  never  has 

asked  Lord ^  or  any  friend  of  his  own  who  possesses  the 

same  sort  of  parliamentary  interest,  and  makes  the  same  use 
of  it  that  Lord does,  a  syllable  respecting  the  destina- 
tion of  it.  And  this  is  a  fixed  principle  with  him.  This 
was  the  reason  of  his  taking  no  immediate  notice  of  what 
Dr.  King  told  him.  He  then  passes  to  the  general  part 
of  my  letter,  and  informs  me,  '  He  is  glad  to  know  that 
Parliament  is  my  wish,  because  he  will  endeavour  to  con- 
tribute to  its  accomplishment,  although  he  cannot  speak 
with  precision  as  to  the  mode  or  time  of  effecting  it,  and  he 
bopes  it  is  useless  to  assure  me  that  he  cannot  have  a 
ereater  pleasure  than  in  testifying  to  me  and  the  world  the 
Sriendship  which  he  feels  for  me.*  It  gives  me  the  most 
lively  satisfaction  on  reflection,  to  be  able  to  say,  that  what 
I  expressed  in  my  letter  to  him  I  sincerely  felt.    I  had  no 

*  To  Mr.  Burke ;  whiob  txpreMed  his  wiah  to  get  into  PftrUunent,  an& 
temottij  hinted  at  the  exertion  of  his  influenoe  to  aid  him  in  tlie  attt^noC. 
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doubt  of  bis  friendsbip— I  write  in  great  oaste  — Adieu  tOi 
we  meet."  l^ 

Tbe  son  tbus  deeply  lamented  bad  always  conau<AKL  faun* 
self  with  so  mucb  filial  duty  and  affection  towards  both 
parents,  and  especially  in  soothing  the  unavoidable  irritatiozu 
to  which  his  lather  was  subjected  by  the  prominent  part 
he  took  in  public  affairs,  as  to  sharpen  the  natural  feelings 
of  sorrow  of  the  parent,  by  reflecting  that  he  had  also  lost  a 
counseUor  and  &iend.    Their  confidence  on  all  subjects  was 
even   more  unreserved  than  commonly  prevails   between 
father  and  son,  and  their  esteem  for  each  other  if  possible 
higher.     The  son  looked  to  the  father  as  one  of  the  first,  if 
not  the  very  first,  character  in  history.     The  fiither  had 
formed  the  very  highest  opinion  of  the  talents  of  the  son, 
and  among  his  friends  rated  them  superior  to  his  own.     He 
had  enlarged  the  house  at  Beaconsfield  for  his  particular 
pursuits  and  accommodation;  he  consulted  him  for  some 
years  before  his  death  on  almost  every  subject  whether  of  a 
public  or  private  nature  that   occurred ;   and  very  ofben 
followed   his  judgment  in  preference  to  his  own  where 
they  happened  to  differ.     The  deceased  possessed   much 
knowledge,  firmness  and  decision  of  character,  united  with 
strict  integrity  of  mind.    The  loss  of  such  a  companion  and 
confidant ;  the  imexpected  and  irremediable  destruction  o£ 
hopes  entertained  of  his  advancement  and  fisime,  and  as  an 
only  child,  the  consequent  extinction  of  the  hopes  of  de- 
scendants to  continue  his  name,  was  naturally  felt  with 
excessive  poignancy.    It  shook  his  &ame  so  feaifully,  that 
though  the  intellectual  energies  continued  unimpaired,  his 
bodily  powers  rapidly  declined.     He  never  afterwards  could 
bear  to  look  toward  Beaconsfield  Church,  the  place  of  inter- 
ment ;  nor  was  this  beloved  son  for  any  length  of  time  ever 
absent  from  his  mind  excepting  when  engaged  in  literary  com- 
position, which  therefore  oecame  rather  a  relief  than  labour. 
The  Bishop  of  Meath  (O^Beirne)  used  to  say,  that  the  first 
time  he  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  him  after  the  melancholy 
event,  he  was  shocked  to  observe  the  change  produced  in  his 
appearance.     The  countenance  displayed  traces  of  decay  and 
of  extreme  mental  anguish,  the  chest  had  obviously  sunk,  and 
altogether  exhibited  the  appearance  of  one  bowed  down  both 
in  frame  and  in  spirit  by  the  severest  affliction. 

Nearly  all  his  private  letters  and  publications  written  aitef 
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thia  time  contain  many  and  pathetic  alluaiona  to  his  loss ; 
and  in  conversation  were  stiLi  more  frequent.  He  called 
the  departed  "  the  hope  of  his  house,"  "  the  prop  of  his  age/' 
"  his  other  and  better  self."  Writing  to  a  relative  on  the 
birth  of  a  son,  he  said,  **  may  he  live  to  be  the  staff  of  your 
age,  and  close  your  eyes  in  peace,  instead  of,  like  me,  i-e- 
versing  the  order  of  nature  and  having  the  melancholy  office 
to  dose  his,**  To  Mr.  (the  late  Baron)  Smith  he  writes : 
**  So  heavy  a  calamity  has  fallen  upon  me  as  to  disable  me  for 
business  and  to  disqualify  me  for  repose.  The  existence  I 
bave  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  call  life  *  *.  Good  nights 
to  you — I  never  can  have  any."  In  a  private  letter  to  the 
same  gentleman,  he  says,  ^*  x  es ;  the  life  which  has  been  so 
embittered  cannot  long  endure.  The  ^ve  will  soon  close 
over  me  and  my  dejections."  To  Sir  Hercules  Langrishe 
he  talks  of  the  remainder  of  his  "  short  and  cheerless  exist- 
ence in  this  world."  To  Lord  Auckland,  he  says,  "  Eor 
myself  or  for  my  family  (alas  I  I  have  none)  I  have  nothing 
to  hope  or  to  fear  in  this  world."  The  Letter  to  a  noble  Lord 
speaks  of  the  **  sorrows  of  a  desolate  old  man."  And  again, 
^  The  storm  has  gone  over  me ;  and  I  lie  like  one  of  tnose 
old  oaks  which  the  late  hurricane  has  scattered  about  me.  I 
am  stripped  of  all  my  honours ;  I  am  torn  up  by  the  roots 
and  lie  prostrate  on  the  earth."  ''  I  am  alone.  I  have  none 
to  meet  my  enemies  in  the  gate.  I  mailj  deceive  myself 
if  in  this  hard  season  of  life  I  would  give  a  peck  of  refuse 
wheat  for  all  that  is  called  fame  and  honour  in  the  world." 
To  Mr.  William  Elliot,  he  writes,  ^*  desolate  at  home,  stripped 
of  my  boast,  my  hope,  my  consolation,  my  helper,  my  coun- 
sellor, and  my  guide  You  know  in  part  what  I  have 
lost,  and  would  to  Otod  I  could  clear  myself  of  all  neglect 
and  fault  in  that  loss,"  and  numberless  others  of  a  similar 
sorrowful  import  are  scattered  through  his  subsequent 
writings.  It  v^as  a  matter  of  small  consideration  that 
except  for  this  heavy  affliction  Mr.  Burke  was  to  have  been 
raised  to  the  honours  of  the  peerage ;  but  infirm,  childless, 
and  desponding,  every  feeling  of  ambition  became  extin- 
raished  in  his  breast  as  the  preceding  expressions  plainly 
intimate.  Notwithstanding  this,  perhaps  the  honour  should 
have  been  bestowed  and  accepted.  It  would  have  been  a 
satisfaction  if  not  to  himself,  at  least  to  his  friends  and  to 
his  admirers  as  a  testimony  of  national  gratitude  to  a  man 
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of  such  singnlar  and  varied  talents  exerted  with  extraordinary 
vigour  in  everv  department  of  the  puhlic  service  ;  and  as  a 
passport  to  the  jCTeater  favour  ana  consideration  of  thai 
numerous  class  of  the  community  (and  those  too  not  of  the 
least  rank  or  influence),  who  would  estimate  at  a  very  dif> 
ferent  value  the  exertions  and  services  of  plain  Mr.  Burke, 
and  those  of  Lord  Burke  or  Lord  Beaconsneld. 

In  person,  young  Burke  was  neither  so  tall  nor  so  muscular 
as  his  father,  hut  well  formed  and  active,  his  features  smallet 
and  more  delicate,  though  handsome  and  expressive,  suppoeed 
to  hear  some  resemhlance  to  those  of  his  uncle  Bicharc^  and 
his  complexion  florid.  A  picture  of  him  hy  Sir  Joshua 
Beynolds  is  an  admirahle  likeness,  *'  as  exact,"  said  a  literary 
lady,  a  friend  of  the  family,  who  saw  it  at  the  painter's  before 
it  was  sent  home,  "  as  the  reflection  of  a  mirror.'*  From 
this  portrait  his  father,  soon  after  his  death,  caused  a  print 
to  be  engraved,  which  preserves  much  of  the  spirit  of  the 
original.  Underneath  it,  after  his  name,  age,  and  the  date 
of  his  death,  are  the  following  lines,  altered  in  a  slight  degree 
from  Dryden's  elegiac  poem  of  Eleonora — 

*<  As  precious  gvang  are  not  for  oommon  fire, 
They  but  peHume  the  temple  and  expire ; 
8o  was  he  soon  exhaled  and  banished  henoe, 
A  short  sweet  odour  at  a  vast  expense." 

Adding  to  these,  as  at  once  characteristic  of  his  grief  and  hia 

pride, 

<(  0  dolor  atque  deous.*** 

An  affectionate  but  not  overchansed  character  of  his  firienc 
— ^for  whom  Opposision  said  the  Clerkship  of  the  Pella  had 
been  once  designed — was  drawn  up  for  the  newspapers  by 
Dr.  Walker  Kmg.  Letters  of  sympathy  and  condolence 
came  in  from  many  quarters,  among  tne  more  distinguished 
of  which  were  those  of  the  Comte  D'Artois,  Count  De  Seient, 

*  He  was  disposed  to  believe  in  some  indisposition  on  the  piurt  of 
those  in  power  to  brin^  his  son  forward  in  public  life.  The  hint  is  dropped 
in  the  letter  to  Mr.  William  Elliot,  1796.  *'  Had  it  pleased  Providence  to 
have  spared  him  for  the  trying^  situations  that  seem  to  be  coming  on,  not- 
withstanding that  he  was  sometimes  a  little  dufririted  by  the  diapoaUien 
which  we  thought  thown  to  depreee  him  and  eet  hhn  aside  ;  jet  be  was 
always  buoyed  up  again ;  and  on  one  or  two  occasions,  he  discovered 
what  might  be  expected  from  the  vigour  and  elevation  of  his  mind,  from 
his  unconquerable  fortitude,  and  from  the  extent  of  his  resooroea  fcr  every 
purpose  of  speculation  and  of  action.*' 
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Earl  Htzwilliam,  Mr.  Grattan,  Mr.  Windham,  and  other 
acquaintance  m  political  life.  Several  were  deterred  from 
expressing  their  feelings  by  the  pain  to  the  parent  inse- 
parable from  touching  on  such  a  subject,  or  in  the  expressive 
words  of  Count  Do  Serent — ''  I  felt  that  though  I  had  indi- 
nation,  I  had  no  ri^ht  to  mix  my  grief  with  yours.  I  stood 
mute  before  the  gnef  of  a  &ther !" 

Toward  the  earlier  part  of  this  year,  he  had  been  sum- 
moned by  the  Duke  or  Portland  to  a  meeting  of  Old  Whigs 
to  discuss  public  affairs  in  relation  to  their  conduct  in  Parlia- 
ment and  to  Government.  His  general  correspondence  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  extensive.  To  Mr.  Windham,  he 
wrote,  condemning  the  non-employment  of  Frenchmen  for 
Prench  objects  ;  to  Mrs.  Crewe  on  the  state  of  the  emigrants ; 
to  his  son  expressing  some  hope  that  Fox  may  join  the  mode- 
rates of  the  Whigs,  ^ough  *'  the  last  thing  in  the  world  which 
Fox  will  do  is  to  reconcile  himself  to  me," — and  to  Mr. 
Woodford,  who  communicated  to  him  for  consideration  a 
paper  alleged  to  contain  the  sentiments  of  Mr.  Fox  on  the 
cause  and  principles  of  the  war,  though  Burke  doubted 
whether  it  was  expressiy  meant  for  his  eye  or  not.  He  sees 
however,  he  says,  no  material  variation  m  it  from  that  gen- 
tleman's former  opinions ;  he  does  not  wish  him  for  an  adver- 
sary, but  cannot  agree  for  a  moment  in  his  belief  that  peace 
is  or  was  practicable ;  and  then  restates  his  own  opinion,  so 
remarkably  fulfilled  by  its  deadly  nature  and  progress — 
^*  cannot  persuade  myself  that  this  war  bears  any  the  least 
resemblance,  other  than  it  is  a  war,  to  any  that  has  ever 
existed  in  the  world.  I  cannot  persuade  myself  that  any 
examples  or  any  reasonings  drawn  from  other  wars  and  other 
politics  are  at  all  applicable  to  it ;  and  I  truly  and  sincerely 
think  that  all  other  wars  and  all  other  politics  have  been  the 
games  of  children  in  comparison  to  it.' 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

Rumoured  appointment  to  the  Pxt>vo8tBhip  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin'^ 
Bishop  of  Auierre — Grant  of  a  Pension — Correepondenoe  with  Mr. 
William  Smith— Second  Letter  to  Sir  Hercules  Lang^he — Letter  to  Mr. 
William  Elliott— -Letters  to  Mrs.  Haviland— Letter  to  Lord  Auckland^ 
Thoughts  on  Scarcity — Anecdotes — Letter  to  a  Noble  Lord. 

ExTREMB  as  was  the  grief  or  rather  despair  for  an  only 
and  beloved  son,  efforts  were  not  wanting  on  his  own  part 
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to  orercome  it.  One  of  the  first  arose  £[t)m  a  genenl 
rumour  in  Ireland  regarding  himself,  that  of  the  intentioQ 
of  Ministers  heing  to  make  him  Provost  of  Trinity  College^ 
Duhlin.  He  immediately  wrote  off  to  Mr.  Windham,  to  saj, 
that  were  such  design  even  intended,  he  would  not  accept  it 
— ^that  no  fftvour  or  arrangement  of  Gk>vemment  should  give 
it  to  anj  one  out  of  the  body  of  Fellows — and  then  "  for  a 
thousand  reasons,  only  to  an  ecclesiastic."  Such  an  olBce, 
he  reiterated  to  the  Duke  of  Portland,  should  never  be  made 
as  it  had  been  made,  and  as  most  things  in  Ireland  were  made, 
a  job— and  that  the  recommendation  of  the  members  of  the 
Collegiate  body,  not  that  of  the  local  administration,  should 
alone  determine  the  choice.  Some  letters  on  this  subject 
were  also  exchanged  with  Ghnttan. 

Strong  no  less  in  erateful  than  in  other  feelings,  he 
understood  about  this  tune  that  the  Bishop  of  Auxerre,  who, 
as  we  have  seen,  had  been  kind  to  his  son  in  France  more 
than  twenty  years  before,  was  with  his  brother  Viscount  De 
Cic6  and  nephews,  as  emigrants,  pressed  for  the  means  of 
existence.  He  contrived,  however,  amid  his  own  serious 
straits  to  send  one  of  them  (Abb6  De  La  Bintinna^e)  fii^ 
pounds — confessing  to  having  raised  the  money  with  diffi- 
culty. In  real  life,  as  in  fiddon,  we  sometimes  meet  with 
the  due  fulfilment  of  poetical  justice;  and  the  present 
proved  one  of  these  ameable  occasions.  Nearly  at  the 
moment  of  performing  tnis  act  of  generosity,  a  letter  arriTed 
firom  Mr.  Pitt,  announcing  in  the  following  terms  the  con* 
sideration  extended  by  the  Grown  to  his  long  and  meritorioua 
service. — 

**  Downing  Street,  kuguat  30ih,  1794. 

"  Deab  Sib, — I  have  received  the  King's  permission  to 
acquaint  you  that  it  is  His  Majesty's  intention  to  propose  to 
Parliament  in  the  next  Session  to  enable  His  Majesty  to 
confer  on  you  an  annuity  more  proportioned  to  His  Majesty's 
sense  of  your  public  merit  than  any  which  His  Majesty  can 
at  present  grant ;  but  being  desirous  in  the  interval  not  to 
leave  you  without  some,  though  inadequate  mark  of  the 
sentiments  and  dispositions  which  His  Majesty  entertains  to- 
wards you,  he  has  further  directed  me  to  prepare  an  immediate 
i^ant  out  of  the  Civil  list  of  ^1200  per  annum  (being  the 
u*gest  sum  which  His  Majesty  is  entitled  to  fix)  eicher  in 
our  own  name  or  in  that  of  JSirs.  Burke  as  may  be  moat 
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agreeable  to  you.  I  shall  be  happy  to  learn  your  decision 
on  this  subject,  that  I  may  have  the  satisfaction  of  taking 
the  necessary  steps  for  carrying  His  Majesty's  intentions 
into  immediate  execution.— I  have  the  honour  to  be,  with 
great  esteem  and  regard,  dear  Sir,  your  most  faithful  and 
obedient  servant,  W.  Pitt." 

A  second  communication  about  three  weeks  afterward 
mentions  that  the  annuity  should  commence  from  January, 
1793 ;  and  that  as  the  remaining  part  of  the  arrangement 
required  the  sanction  of  Parliament — "it  will  be  a  very 
honourable  and  gratifying  part  of  my  duty  to  take  the  first 
opportunity  of  conveying  the  Kind's  recommendation  for 
carrying  it  into  effect.*'  The  intention  thus  voluntarily  an- 
nounced by  the  Minister — ^for  no  application  whatever  had 
been  made  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Burke — he  did  not  exactly  fulfil; 
— tm  what  account  is  not  known.  But  he  advised  the  King  to 
grant  in  lieu  of  the  Parliamentary  provision,  £2500  per  annum 
in  annuities  for  lives  payable  out  of  the  West  Indian  four  and 
a  half  per  cent  fund,  then  at  the  disposal  of  the  Crown,  in 
order  to  enable  Mr.  Burke  to  discharge  some  serious  debts 
contracted  during  a  long  course  of  important  though  un* 
requited  public  duties.  The  measure  was  not  finally  settled 
till  October,  1795.  His  Majesty,  not  Mr.  Pitt,  is  said  to 
have  been  its  first  proposer.  But  the  manner  in  which  it 
came,  formed  no  object  of  consideration  with  the  party  hold* 
ing  opposite  political  views.  The  simple  fact  of  being  accepted 
was  deemed  sufficient  to  justify  unworthy  animadversion  in 
Parliament ;  while  from  the  less  respectable  portion  of  party 
writers  in  newspapers  and  pamphlets  came  rancorous  abuse 
and  the  most  ungenerous  imputations,  persevered  in  long 
after  his  death,  and  even  to  a  recent  period  by  the  more 
furious  and  irreclaimable  revolutionary  spirits  of  the  day. 

It  was  in  vain  to  urge  that  it  had  been  deserved  by 
lengthened  and  very  remarkable  public  services — ^by  personal 
disinterestedness  on  many  occasions — ^by  surrendering  about 
JC20,000  per  annum  as  his  perquisites  from  the  Pay  Office 
— by  his  economical  Beform  bill  which  for  twelve  years  past 
had  saved  the  country  nearly  £80,000  annually  in  hard 
money,  as  well  as  the  extinction  of  offices  which  might  have 
been  converted  to  undue  influence  in  Parliament — ^by  refor- 
mation of  the  Pay  Office  in  guarding  against  serious  deficits 

frequently  experienced  there,  and  rendering  available  to 
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the  public  Bervice  about  £100,000,  the  frequent  amount  oi 
the  balance  in  hand — and  if  for  nothing  else,  by  his  exeiiiana 
against  the  revolutionary  opinions  of  the  day ;  which  in  the 
general  belief  warded  off  the  most  imminent  peril  with  which 
the  constitution  of  the  country  had  been  threatened  since  the 
time  of  James  II.  These  latter  labours  however,  so  different 
are  political  tastes,  seemed  to  constitute  his  sole  offence  in  the 
eyes  of  former  coadiutors  and  admirers.  They  had  no  other 
charge  indeed  to  allege  against  him :  and  the  acceptance  of 
the  pension  was  considered  as  the  consummation  of  the 
crime.  The  heat  of  the  moment  caused  them  to  forget  that 
a  pension  is  the  usual  and  most  open  and  honourable  mode 
of  rewarding  great  abilities  devoted  to  the  advancement  of 
public  good :  that  if  receiving  it  were  a  proof  of  corruption, 
few  of  their  own  friends  at  that  moment  but  were  equally 
corrupt ;  and  that  in  fact  tried  by  this  standard  of  purity, 
there  was  scarcelv  a  single  honest  public  name  not  excepting 
Lord  Chatham  hunsel^  to  be  found  in  our  annals.  Against 
those  effusions  of  irritation  rather  than  of  good  sense,  good 
feeling,  or  sound  argument,  Mr.  Burke  had  to  place  a  public 
Hfe  of  thirty  years  of  unsullied  purity,  which,  in  the  language 
of  an  eminent  Whig  when  alluding  to  the  fact,  "  was  prcwf 
against  his  own  embarrassed  circumstances." 

The  effects  of  clamour  and  abuse,  right  or  wrong,  when 
perseveringly  continued,  are  for  a  time  not  inconsiderable. 
Some  even  of  his  admirers  began  to  doubt  the  propriety  of 
accepting  the  boon,  among  whom  was  the  anonymous  author 
of  the  "  Pursuits  of  Literature,"  who  though  convinced,  aa 
he  said,  that  no  man  ever  better  or  possibly  so  well  deserved 
public  reward,  seems  inclined  to  thmk  he  ought  not  to  have 
received  it,  in  order  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  imputation 
upon  his  motives.  This  is  a  refinement  of  mstidiousness  not 
to  be  looked  for,  scarcely  to  be  desired,  in  the  affiurs  of  the 
world ;  and  which  if  attended  to,  would  preclude  most  public 
servants  from  experiencing  any  thing  like  public  gratitude. 
K  a  statesman  has  honourably  earned  reward ;  if  it  be 
honourablv  offered  to  his  acceptance ;  and  if  he  be  from  the 
nature  of  his  private  circumstances  reaUy  in  want  of  it,  why 
it  may  be  asked  should  the  benefit  not  be  received  P  Would 
it  not  indicate  weakness  rather  than  strength  of  mind  to  be 
frighted  from  it  by  vulgar  abuse,  or  by  waiting  to  obtain 
that  which  never  was,  ana  never  can  be  received  by  any  man 
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— universal  assent  to  his  deserts  ?  Or  is  it  meant  to  be 
maintained,  that  the  insiimificant  in  talents,  the  worthless 
and  inefficient  members  of  the  state,  or  those  who  are  already 
rich  and  do  not  want  it,  are  alone  to  profit  by  the  pUblio 
boimtyp  "The  word  pension,"  said  Lord  Macartney,  a 
statesman  of  experience  and  of  unspotted  integrity  even  in 
India  when  India  was  a  hot  bed  of  temptation  even  to  sturdy 
virtue,  "  gives  great  offence  to  some  gentlemen ;  but  for  my 
part  I  have  lived  too  much  in  the  world  to  suffer  myself  to 
be  imposed  upon  by  a  word  or  a  name.  In  every  other 
country  of  Europe,  a  pension  is  considered  the  most  honour- 
able recompense  which  a  subject  can  enjoy — I  speak  of  free 
countries,  such  for  instance  as  Sweden.*  *  *  A  pension  is 
infinitely  more  honourable  than  a  sinecure  office :  the  one 
loudly  speaks  its  meaning,  but  the  other  hypocritically  lurks 
under  a  supposition  of  duty  where  there  is  nothing  to  do." 
His  Lordship  might  have  added,  that  however  customary  in 
England  to  rail  against  pensions  whether  well  or  ill  bestowed, 
most  men  when  they  have  the  opportunity  find  it  convenient 
to  accept  them. 

For  some  months  after  his  afflicting  loss,  the  mind  of  Mr. 
Burke  was  too  seriously  hujrt  to  take  so  active  an  interest  as 
hitherto  in  most  questions  connected  with  public  affiurs ; 
nor  did  his  friends  deem  it  decorous  to  intrude  upon  the 
privacies  of  a  grief  so  profound  by  solicitations  for  his 
opinion.  But  as  time  began  to  work  its  usual  influence, 
return  to  the  consideration  of  things  which  had  long  been  a 
species  of  daily  aliment  to  him,  was  eagerly  desired  as  serving 
to  counteract  the  intrusion  of  more  melancholy  thoughts* 
His  direct  communications  with  Ministry  however,  in  a  great 
degree  ceased  with  the  life  of  his  son,  his  influence  on  general 
opmion  being  now  exerted  through  the  influential  channel 
oi  the  press,  and  therefore  whdly  public. 

The  question  of  Boman  CathoUc  Emancipation  occupied 
then  a  large  share  of  the  attention  of  the  statesmen  of  Eng- 
land and  Ireland.  In  the  latter  country,  as  being  chie^ 
concerned  in  the  result,  it  was  necessarily  more  warmly 
debated.  The  late  concessions  there,  the  continued  exertions 
of  Mr.  Grattan,  and  the  inflammatory  state  of  politics  even 
in  England,  altogether  producing  in  many  a  conviction  of 
its  necessity  ;  in  others  as  strong  an  aversion  to  any  further 
indulgence.    An  appeal  to  Mr.  Burke  from  several  Mends 
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in  Dublin  whose  opinions  were  either  not  fullj  formed,  or 
who  wished  their  doubts  on  the  matter  entirely  resolyed,  wv 
therefore  made.  Among  the  number  was  his  joong  friend^ 
Mr.  William  Smith.  He  had  now  secured  a  seat  in  the 
legislature  of  his  country ;  and  being  further  placed  in  the 
not  uncommon  position  in  Ireland  of  haying  one  parent  of 
the  Protestant  and  the  other  of  the  Boman  Catholic  fiuth, 
and  brought  up  a  Protestant  himself  he  considered  it  no 
less  desirable  than  just  to  gain  from  such  a  man  all  the 
additional  light  that  could  be  thrown  upon  the  subject,  in 
order  to  be  himself  enabled  to  act  wisely  and  conscientioasly 
towards  his  religion,  towards  his  parent  as  one  of  the 
less  favoured  persuasion,  and  towards  his  country. 

The  letter  penned  on  this  occasion  he  was  good  enough  to 
communicate  to  the  writer  of  this  work.  It  enters  fully  into 
the  subject,  with  great  ability  and  freedom  from  undue  bias ; 
but  the  settlement  of  that  important  question  after  some 
editions  of  this  work  had  been  published,  precludes  the 
necessity  of  detailed  notice  here  frirther  than  as  an  incident 
in  the  life  of  his  great  correspondent,  to  whom  he  says — '*  I 
am  about  to  make  a  very  usual  return  for  great  kindness,  by 
imposing  a  further  tax  on  him  from  whom  I  have  received  it. 
The  funds  however  on  which  I  draw,  whatever  modesty  or 

Erudence  may  induce  you  to  allege,  are  universally  known  to 
e  abundant.    Besides,  what  I  ask  for  is  advice ;  in  giving 
which  you  can  enrich  me  without  impoverishing  yourself." 

The  reply  of  Mr.  Burke  bears  date  January  29th,  1795, 
and  being  himded  about  in  Dublin,  found  its  way  into  the 
press,  though  without  permission  of  the  writer  or  his  corree* 
pondent.  lie  does  not  enter  into  the  question  with  all  the 
minuteness  perhaps  which  was  solicited,  but  gives  his  views 
upon  it  generally,  and  pleads  for  the  removal  of  the  whole  of 
the  disabilities  of  the  Boman  Catholic  body.  Speaking  of  their 
religion,  he  applies  to  it  the  languaffe  and  consideration  of 
statesmen — that  as  the  faith  of  four^nflhs  of  the  community 
of  the  country  it  should  not  be  hostilely  treated — ^that  as  a 
thing  in  itself  nremoveable  by  either  force  or  possibly  persua- 
sion, it  should  be  the  business  of  wisdom  not  to  bicker  and 
contend  with,  but  to  make  the  most  of  it.  He  urges  unanimity 
upon  the  Christian  world  as  now  more  than  ever  necessary 

Then  the  foundations  of  Christianity  itself  were  attacked ; 

nd  that  were  it  possible  to  dispute,  rail,  and  persecute  the 
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Eoman  Catholics  out  of  their  prejudices,  it  is  not  probahle 
they  would  take  refuge  in  ours,  but  rather  in  an  indifference 
to  all  religion ;  and  that  were  the  Catholic  reli^on  destroyed 
by  infidels,  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  Protestant 
church  could  long  endure.  "  All  the  principal  religions  in 
Europe,"  he  says,  ''stand  upon  one  common  bottom.  The 
support,  that  the  whole,  or  the  favoured  parts,  may  have  in 
the  secret  dispensations  of  Providence,  it  is  impossible  to 
say;  but  humanly  speaking,  they  are  all  preacripHve 
religions.  They  have  all  stood  long  enough  to  make 
prescription,  and  its  chain  of  legitimate  prejudices,  their 
main  stay.  The  people,  who  compose  the  four  grand 
divisions  of  Christianity,  have  now  their  religion  as  an  habit, 
and  upan  authority,  and  not  on  disputation ;  as  all  men, 
who  have  their  religion  derived  from  their  parents  and  the 
fruits  of  education  must  have  it ;  however  the  one,  more 
than  the  other,  may  be  able  to  reconcile  his  faith  to  his 
own  reason,  or  to  that  of  other  men." 

The  measures  of  concession  meant  to  benefit  Ireland  by  the 
new  Lord  Lieutenant  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  being  disapproved  by 
the  English  ministry,  the  disagreement  unhappily  produced 
his  recall;  and  the  ferment  occasioned  by  this  impolitic 
act  ultimately  terminated  in  the  rebellion.  The  dislike  of  the 
King  to  favour  Eomanists  was  probably  stronger  than  that 
of  Ministers,  though  less  known  or  not  publicly  avowed 
until  a  subsequent  period.  Heated  discussions  were  in  the 
mean  time  carried  on  in  Dublin  in  public  assemblages  of  the 
Catholics  and  anti-Catholics  ;  the  former  in  Francis-street, 
the  latter  in  College  Green.  A  warm  debate  on  the  subject 
had  likewise  taken  place  in  the  Irish  House  of  Commons. 
In  this  situation  Mr.  Burke  wrote  his  Second  Letter  to  Sir 
Merculea  LangrUhe  who  had  sent  him  his  speech  on  the 
occasion,  in  which  several  new  arguments  are  urged  to 
support  the  view  of  it  which  he  and  his  friend  the  baronet 
had  taken.  His  feelings  on  the  change  in  the  Irish  ad* 
ministration  were  of  the  most  desponding  nature,— and  much 
more  in  private  conversation  than  he  thought  proper  to 
publish.  "  I  really  thought,"  he  writes  in  this  letter,  "that 
in  the  total  of  the  late  circumstances  with  regard  to  persons, 
to  things,  to  principles,  and  to  measures,  was  to  be  found  a 
conjuncture  favourable  to  the  introduction  and  to  the  per* 
petuation  of  a  general  harmony,  producing  a  general  strength^ 
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whicli  to  that  hour  Ireland  was  never  bc  happy  as  to  enjoy. 
My  sanguine  hopes  are  blasted ;  I  must  consign  my  feelings 
on  that  terrible  disappointment  to  the  same  patience  in 
which  I  have  been  obbged  to  bury  the  vexation  I  suffered  on 
the  defeat  of  the  other  great,  just,  and  honourable  cauaea,  in 
which  I  have  had  some  share ;  and  which  have  given  more 
of  dignity  than  of  peace  and  advantage  to  a  long  and 
laborious  life." 

Immediately  after  this  letter  had  been  dispatched  he 
thought  it  necessarv  to  defend  himself  from  an  attack  ol 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk  in  the  House  of  Lords,  who  in  the 
debate  concerning  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  took  occasion  to  adv^ 
to  him  by  name  as  the  cause  of  that  nobleman's  seoeasion 
from  the  party.  The  number,  variety,  and  magnitude  of  Mr. 
Burke's  talents,  he  said,  were  known,  and  he  fully  admitted 
them  all ;  but  they  had  not  been  put  to  a  right  use.  Bj  the 
book  which  he  had  published  he  had  provoked  dangeiooi 
replies,  particularlv  that  of  Mr.  Paine ;  yet  he  continued  to 
wage  war  a|:ain8t  Whig  principles  and  against  the  spirit  and 
the  securities  of  freedom.  The  answer,  which  is  couched 
in  a  strain  of  sarcastic  humour,  forms  a  Letter  to  JFiilism 
Elliot f  Esq,  He  confesses  he  is  somewhat  obstinate  in 
adhering  to  the  opinions  and  party  with  which  he  set  oat 
in  life,  instead  of  being  lectured  into  the  new  opinions  of  a 
new  party,  some  of  whom  were  not  bom  into  the  world  and 
all  the  others  were  children,  when  he  entered  into  the 
nexion — that  he  continues  somewhat  purblind  to  the  bl( 
ings  of  French  freedom,  and  must  persevere  in  the  path 
he  had  chosen,  that  is,  to  try  to  save  his  Grace,  and  penons 
like  his  Grace,  from  themselves. — ''  I  admit,  indeed,  that 
my  praises  of  the  British  government,  loaded  with  idl  its 
incumbrances;  clogged  with  its  peers  and  its  beef;  its 
parsons  and  its  pudding;  its  commons  and  its  beer,  and 
its  dull  slavish  liberty  of  going  about  just  as  one  pleases, 
had  something  to  provoke  a  jockey  of  Norfolk,  who  was 
inspired  with  the  resolute  ambition  of  becoming  a  citizen  of 
ErMice." 

Adverting  to  the  toasts,  witticisms,  and  allusions  fre- 
quently made  to  him  by  the  political  clubs  and  associationa 
of  the  day,  as  well  as  in  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Erskine  in  the 
late  trials  for  hi^h  treason  ana  on  other  occasions  at  the  bar, 
he  gives  the  retns  to  his  fimcy.    ''  Mr.  Erskine  supplied 
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something,  I  allow,  from  tho  stores  of  his  imagination,  in  me- 
tamorphosing the  jovial  toasts  of  clubs,  into  solemn  special 
arguments  at  the  bar.  So  far  the  thing  showed  talent: 
however  I  must  still  prefer  the  bar  of  the  tavern  to  the  other 
bar.  The  toasts  at  the  first  hand  were  better  than  the 
arguments  at  the  second.  Even  when  the  toasts  began  to 
grow  old  as  sarcasms,  they  were  washed  down  with  still 
older  pricked  election  port ;  then  the  acid  of  the  wine  made 
some  amends  for  the  want  of  any  thing  piquant  in  the  wit. 
But  when  his  Grace  gave  them  a  second  transformation,  and 
brought  out  the  vapid  stuff  which  had  wearied  the  clubs  and 
disgusted  the  courts  :  the  drug  made  up  of  the  bottoms  of 
rejected  bottles,  all  smelling  so  wofully  of  the  cork  and 
the  cask  and  of  every  thing  except  the  honest  old  lamp,  and 
when  that  sad  draught  had  been  farther  infected  with  the 
gaol  pollution  of  the  Old  Bailey,  and  was  dashed  and  brewed, 
and  ineffectually  stunned  again  into  a  senatorial  exordium  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  I  found  all  the  high  flavour  and 
mantling  of  my  honours,  tasteless,  flat,  and  stale .  Unluckily, 
the  new  tax  on  wine  is  felt  even  in  the  greatest  fortunes,  and 
his  Grace  submits  to  take  up  with  the  heel-taps  of  Mr. 
Erskine." 

About  this  time  he  had  to  lament  another  family  affliction 
m  the  death  of  Major  Haviland  the  husband  of  his  niece, 
who  having  accompanied  his  regiment,  the  45th,  to  the  West 
Indies  (from  a  sense  of  duty,  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  his 
family),  died  at  Martinique,  just  at  the  moment  when  gazetted 
colonel.  Mrs.  Haviland,  who  remained  at  home,  received 
the  melancholy  intelligence  of  being  a  widow  before  she 
became  a  mother.  To  this  sad  event  the  following  letter 
of  Mr.  Burke  adverts,  which — among  several  others — were 
addressed  to  the  senior  Mrs.  Haviland. 

"  Mt  deabest  Madam,  -  You  know  that  I  partake  from 
the  very  bottom  of  my  soul  the  affliction  you  suffer.  It  is 
not  my  relation  to  him,  and  through  him  to  you,  that  alone 
affects  me.  I  loved  him  as  a  friend,  and  I  loved  you  as  a 
friend,  both  of  you  most  sincerely,  before  we  had  any  other 
connexion :  but  sorrow  and  suffering  are  our  lot ;  and  the 
same  God  who  makes  the  dispensation,  must  be  our  comfort 
under  it.    As  to  the  excellent  poor  creature  here  who  ap- 

E roaches  to  her  time  very  nearly,  we  cannot  possibly  trust 
er  with  what  I  fear  too  much  is  the  real  state  of  her  casa 
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She  is  far  advanced,  and  if  she  hears  it  before  she  gets  tc 
town  and  has  help  at  hand,  I  think  it  maj  be  death  to  her, 
so  we  thank  you  most  cordially  for  the  cold.*  She  wai 
dressed ;  and  nothing  else  could  hinder  her  going  to  yon. 
May  the  Almighty  strengthen  us  all,  and  bow  us  in  this  and 
in  all  things  to  his  wise  cUsposal.  May  every  blessing  attend 
you.  Adieu,  and  believe  me  ever  faithfully  and  affeetionafcdj 
yours,  and  Mrs.  Aston* s  sincere  friend  and  obliged  humble 
servant,  Enirvin)  Bubes. 

*'  Mrs.  Burke  is  to  you  both  with  all  her  usual  affection." 

He  addresses  Mrs.  Haviland  again  about  7th  or  8th  of 
August. — "  I  waited  to  see  how  things  turned  out  with  your 
poor  child  before  I  troubled  you  on  the  subject.  A  melan- 
choly one  it  is  to  us  all.  She  was  not  made  acquainted  with 
her  ureparable  loss  until  yesterday  morning.  She  had  from 
our  manner  been  prepared  to  expect  bad  news  of  some  kind 
or  other ;  and  the  unfortunate  business  was  opened  so 
gradually  that  though  grief  beyond  expression  was  caused  by 
it  (a  thing  inevitable  in  a  case  of  so  neavy  a  loss  falling  on 
so  much  sensibility)  yet  there  was  nothing  of  surprise.  An 
agony  of  sorrow  continued  the  whole  day ;  and  her  night 
was  not  good.  Dr.  Poinan,  in  whom  she  has  much  confi- 
dence, has  seen  her  since,  and  he  had  been  previously  con- 
sulted. He  was  of  opinion  that  the  communication  might 
be  more  safely  made  to  her  before  her  lying  in,  than  after  or 
very  near  the  time.  It  was  impossible  to  conceal  it,  even 
had  it  been  advisable  so  to  do,  for  many  days  longer.  He 
is  not  apprehensive  of  danger  in  the  least  degree."  And 
after  the  birth  of  her  son  he  thus  writes  to  his  niece,  "  Sep- 
tember 4, 1795.  My  dear  little  Mary, — Your  aunt  goes  to 
London  to  see  you.  I  cannot  attend  her,t  else  you  may  be 
sure  I  should  have  great  comfort  in  seeing  you  and  your 
little  one.  But  I  cannot  let  her  go  without  telling  you  that 
I  love  you  very  dearly ;  and  that  it  is  my  earnest  prayer  to 
Almighty  God  that  you  may  live  long  and  happily ;  and  that 
you  may  see  your  son}  a  support  to  your  old  age ;  an 

*  An  exouee  made  by  Mrs.  Haviland,  to  avoid  an  interview  with  her 
daugrhter-in-law,  juat  after  the  newn  of  her  8on*8  loss  had  arrived. 

*  The  cause  was  a  visit  to  Mr.  Burke,  from  some  members  of  tha 
royal  family  of  France : — Louis  XVIII.  and  the  Dukes  de  Berri  and 
D'An^ouldme. 

X  The  late  Mr.  Thomas  Haviland  Burk«. 
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honour  and  satisfaction  to  you,  and  an  useful  man  to  his 
friends  and  country  ;  and  that  at  a  very  long  day  he  may 
close  your  eyes,  not  as  I  have  done  those  of  your  admirable 
cousin.  Adieu,  my  dear  child !  my  most  cordial  oongratida- 
tions." 

His  finances  we  have  seen,  beinc;  far  from  flourishing  at 
any  time,  as  his  friends  very  well  knew,  a  pecuniary  ofler 
made  at  this  period  by  Mrs.  Haviland,  when  aware  that  her 
friend  wassu£^rins  under  temporary  difficulty,  was  thankfully 
but  firmly  declined  and  returned.  A  cordial  note  signed  by 
Jane  and  Edmund  Burke  objects  to  the  amount  were  even 
assistance  necessary,  and  he  promises  that  if  eventually 
wanted  it  will  be  applied  for.  The  occasion  of  the  offer  was 
a  projected  journey  to  Bath,  which  having  been  formerly 
useful  to  both,  was  again  expected  to  produce  remedial 
effects.  This  friendly  consideration  again  draws  forth  their 
sympathies  for  the  loss  of  Major  Haviland,  and  while  offer- 
ing  those  of  his  wife,  adds  pathetically, ''  As  I  do  very  truly, 
as  much  as  an  old  heart  worn  out  with  affliction  can  do." 

Toward  the  end  of  October,  (28th),  Mr.  Burke  received 
a  polite  note  from  Lord  Auckland,  dated  Eden  Parm, 
Kent,  saying  that  "  though  in  the  stormy  ocean  of  the  last 
twenty-three  years  they  had  seldom  sailed  on  the  same  tack, 
there  had  been  nothing  hostile  in  their  signals  or  manceuvres, 
and  on  his  part  at  least  a  strong  disposition  toward  friendly 
and  respectful  sentiments.  Under  a  similar  influence  now, 
he  begged  leave  to  send  him  a  small  work  which  exhibited 
his  fair  and  full  opinions  on  the  arduous  circumstances  of 
the  moment."  The  reply  sent  to  his  lordship  two  days 
afterward,  wholly  dissents  firom  the  views  exhibited  in  this 
pamphlet,  and  expresses  that  dissent  in  unequivocal  terms. 
The  first  portion  of  it  displays  a  desponding  and  querulous 
tone,  resmting  from  private  grief  or  contemplation  of  public 
calamity,  from  the  ul  success  of  our  own  or  the  arms  of 
our  allies  against  republican  Prance  on  the  Continent,  where 
alone,  not  m  the  colonies,  he  said,  success  was  most  to  be 
desired.  The  phrase  "  Buried  in  the  anticipated  grave  of  a 
feeble  old  age,  forgetting  and  forgotten"  must  therefore  be 
taken  as  words  of  course.  They  could  not,  with  truth,  be 
applied  to  one  whose  mental  energies  were  constantly  acting 
through  the  press  in  as  strong  and  bright  a  manner  as  they 
ever  had  done ;  whose  doctrine*  were  in  constant  discussion ; 

2  1 
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irhosG  name  was  daily  bandied  about  in  every  form  c^  pub- 
iieation  from  the  newspaper  to  the  quarto,  a  tbeme  of 
alternate  praise  and  censure  even  mucb  more  than  most  of 
the  ministers  of  the  country ;  and  from  wbose  thooghts 
public  topics  were  scarcely  ever  for  a  moment  absent. 

"In  this  retreat,"  he  says,  "I  have  nothing  relative  to. 
this  world  to  do  but  to  study  all  tho  tranquillity  that  in  the 
state  of  my  mind  I  am  capable  of.  To  that  end  I  find  it  but 
too  necessary  to  call  to  mv  aid  an  oblivion  of  most  of  the 
circumstances  pleasant  ana  unpleasant  of  my  life  ;  to  think 
as  little,  aiid  indeed  to  know  as  little  as  I  can  of  every  thing 
that  is  doing  about  me ;  and  above  all,  to  divert  my  mind 
from  all  presagicgs  and  prognostications  of  wliat  I  must  (if 
I  let  my  speculations  loose)  consider  as  of  absolutely  ne- 
cessity to  happen  after  my  death,  and  possibly  even  biefore 
it.  X  our  address  to  the  public  which  you  have  been  so  giod 
as  to  send  to  me,  obliges  me  to  break  in  upon  that  plan,  an4 
to  look  a  little  on  what  is  behind,  and  very  much  on  what  is 
before  me.  It  creates  in  my  mind  a  variety  of  thoughts,  and 
all  of  them  unpleasant." 

The  work  thus  sent  and  acknowledged  was  intended  to 
be  published  in  London  on  the  same  day.  Its  main  purpose 
was  to  insinuate,  for  nothing  was  distmctly  recommended, 
the  propriety  of  peace  with  France — ^that  the  thing  waa 
desirable,  and  the  moment  &vourable.  Both  propositions 
are  refuted  by  his  correspondent  with  much  sarcastic  humour 
and  vigour  oi  reasoning  in  the  **  Fourth  Letter  on  a  Regicide 
Peaee^*  addressed  to  Earl  Fitzwilliam  which  though  pub- 
lished only  in  his  posthumous  works,  was  the  first  of  the 
series  begun  on  that  subject.  Lord  Auckland  therefore 
has  the  merit  indirectly,  of  having  been  the  occasion  of 
writing  these  celebrated  essays.  Their  opinions,  it  will  bo 
observed,  were  nearly  as  opposite  as  they  had  been  on  the 
American  war ;  and  on  both  subjects  it  will  not  require  much 
deliberation  to  decide  to  whom  is  to  be  given  the  paun  of  supe- 
rior sagacity. — "  A  piece  has  been  sent  to  me,"  he  says  in 
the  letter  just  mentioned,  ''called  '  Remarks  on  the  apparemi 
Circumstances  of  the  War  in  the  Fourth  Week  of  October^ 
1795,'  \^ith  a  French  motto — Que  f aire  encore  une/ois  dans 
nne  telle  nuit  ? — Attendre  lejour.  The  very  title  seemed  to 
*?  striking  and  peculiar,  and  to  announce  something  un- 

imon.     In  the  time  I  have  lived  to,  I  always  seem  U 
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walk  on  euchanted  ground.  Every  thing  is  new,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  fashionable  phrase,  revolutionary.  In  the  former 
days  authors  valued  themselves  upon  the  maturity  and  ful- 
ness of  their  deliberations*  Accordingly  they  predicted 
(perhaps  with  more  arrogance  than  reason)  an  eternal  dura- 
tion to  their  wor&s.  The  quite  contrary  is  our  present 
fashion.  Writers  value  themselves  now  on  the  instability 
of  their  opinions,  and  the  transitory  life  of  their  productions. 
On  this  kind  of  credit  the  modem  institutors  open  their 
schools.  They  write  for  youth,  and  it  is  sufficient  if  the 
instruction  'lasts  as  long  as  a  present  love,' — or  as  'the 
painted  silks  and  cottons  of  the  season.' " 

It  was  about  this  time  that  his  ingenious  friend,  Mr.  Smith, 
who  had  distinguished  himself  in  the  Irish  House  of  Commons 
by  a  speech  in  favour  of  Roman  Catholic  emancipation  in 
the  spu'it  of  the  advice  of  his  great  corre^ipondent,  printed 
and  sent  it  to  him.  There  is  something  at  once  very  affect- 
ing and  eloauent  in  the  first  paragraph  of  the  replv  of  Burke ; 
it  alludes  or  course  to  the  loss  of  his  son. — ''  I  could  not 
without  ingratitude  defer  my  acknowledgments  of  your 
letter,  which  breathes  the  very  spirit  of  sympathy  and  con- 
dolence. Others  have  offered  me  comfort,  but  not  of  a  kind 
that  I  could  accept.  You  alone  have  touched  the  chord  to 
which  my  feelings  vibrate ;  aud  touched  it  the  more  sooth- 
ingly because  you  have  touched  it  sadly.— Yes ; — the  life 
which  has  been  so  embittered  cannot  long  endure. — The 
grave  will  soon  close  over  me  and  mj  dejections. — But  I 
will  not  make  so  ill  a  return  tor  your  kmdness  as  to  overcast 
your  young  mind  with  the  gloom  that  covers  mine." 

Considerable  distress  having  arisen  from  the  deamess  of 
provisions  and  many  remedial  schemes  being  in  conseouence 
proposed  for  the  adoption  of  government,  he  collected  and 
addressed  to  Mr.  Pitt  in  November  of  this  year,  "  Thoughts 
and De talis  on  Scarcity,^*  In  this  tract  are  expounded,  in  an 
intelligible  manner,  some  of  the  doctrines  of  political  econo- 
mists bearing  upon  agriculture  as  a  trade.  He  adverts  Uke- 
wise  to  the  iu)surdity  of  some  of  the  schemes  proposed  tc 
be  carried  into  effect,  such  as  settling  a  maximum  of  prices, 
regulating  the  wages  of  labour  between  farmer  and  servant 
by  authority,  and  establishing  public  granaries  in  towns  by 

§ovemment  in  order  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  people  at 
xed  prices.    *'The  ciy  or  the  people  in  cities  and  towna^ 
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though  unfortunatelj,  from  a  fear  of  their  mtdtitude  and 
combination,  the  most  regarded,  ought  in  fact  to  be  the 
least  attended  to  on  this  subject ;  for  citizens  are  in  a  state 
of  utter  ignorance  of  the  means  by  which  thej  are  to  be  fed, 
and  they  contribute  little  or  nothing,  except  in  an  infinitely 
circuitous  manner  to  their  own  maintenance.  They  are 
''  Fruges  eonsumere  natV*  They  aie  to  be  heard  with  great 
respect  and  attention  upon  matters  within  their  proTinoe, 
that  is,  on  trades  and  manufactures ;  but  on  any  thing  that 
relates  to  agriculture,  they  are  to  be  listened  to  with  the 
same  reverence  which  we  pay  to  the  dogmas  of  other  ienor- 
ant  and  presumptuous  men.  If  any  one  were  to  tell  them, 
that  they  were  to  give  in  an  account  of  all  the  stock  in  their 
shops ;  that  attempts  would  be  made  to  limit  their  profits, 
or  raise  the  price  of  the  labouring  manufacturers  upon  them ; 
or  recommend  to  government,  out  of  a  capital  from  the 
public  revenues,  to  set  up  a  shop  of  the  same  commodities  in 
order  to  rival  them  and  keep  them  to  reasonable  dealing, 
they  would  very  soon  see  the  impudence,  injustice,  and  op- 
pression of  such  a  course.  They  would  not  be  mistaken ; 
out  they  are  of  opinion  that  agriculture  is  to  be  subject  to 
other  laws,  and  to  be  governed  by  other  principles." 

Eew  things  it  has  been  often  remarked,  escaped  the  com- 
prehensive range  of  his  observation ;  nothing  indeed  which 
more  particularly  concerned  the  well-being,  the  necessities, 
the  business,  or  the  desires  of  men  generally,  or  those  more 
immediately  around  him.  One  of  those  introduced  into  this 
work,  was  the  use  of  ardent  spirits  by  the  poor,  of  which  he 
speaks  as  a  statesman,  moralist,  and  physician  in  preventing 
disease  by  assimilating  bad  food  to  the  nourishment  of  the 
body,  with  more  good  sense  than  is  commoulv  displayed 
on  that  topic. — "  As  to  what  is  said  in  a  physical  and  moral 
idew  against  the  home  consumption  of  spirits,  experience 
nas  long  since  taught  me  very  little  to  respect  the  aeclamft> 
tions  on  that  subject — Whether  the  thunder  of  the  laws, 
or  the  thunder  oi  eloquence  '  be  hurled  on  gin,'  always  1 
am  thunder-proof.  '  The  alembic,  in  my  mind,  has  furnished 
the  world  a  far  greater  benefit  and  blessing,  than  if  the 
fpus  maximum  had  been  really  found  by  chemistry,  and  like 
t^idaSy  we  could  turn  every  thing  into  gold."  His  know- 
dge  of  farming,  and  of  stock  live  and  dead,  was  so  highly 
>timated  by  his  neighbours  as  to  occasion  frequent  appUca* 
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tions  for  advice  upon  such  matters.  He  surprised  a  dis- 
tinguished literary  and  political  character  who  about  this 
time  paid  him  a  visit,  by  entering  into  a  history  of  rural 
affairs,  of  the  rents,  taxes,  and  variations  in  the  poor's  rates 
of  fifty  parishes  in  the  county  during  several  consecutive 
years ;  as  well  as  the  improvements  adopted  by  the  neighbour- 
hood in  tillage  and  grazing — ^all  with  the  fulness  of  a  farmer 
who  had  little  else  to  attend  to,  though  it  might  be  supposed 
tliat  the  contentions  attendant  on  public  life,  had  left  little 
time  for  retaining  such  details. 

The  "Thoughts  on  Scarcity"  he  had  at  one  time 
determined  to  enlarge  by  the  introduction  of  many  ad- 
ditional facts,  furnished  by  his  own  observation ;  and  to 
re-model  and  publish  them  under  the  title  of  ''Letters 
on  Bural  (Economics,  addressed  to  Mr.  Arthur  Young.** 
The  work  was  even  advertised,  but  the  more  urgent 
claims  of  politics  caused  it  to  be  first  deferred  and 
finally  relinquished.  .  Few  could  have  given  to  such 
subjects  a  more  popular  form,  or  perhaps  more  real  know- 
ledge, as  the  letters  some  years  before  to  his  cousin  Mr. 
Ganet  Nagle,  which  relate  chiefly  to  rural  matters,  had 
displayed.  In  the  beginning  of  this  summer  also  he  had, 
from  the  appearance  of  the  young  wheat,  predicted  an 
insufficient  harvest ;  but  finding  little  credence  given  to  his 
prognostics  in  the  country,  he  carried  a  large  quantity  of 
green  ears  in  his  carriage  to  exhibit  to  agricultural  friends 
in  town  who  proved  nearly  as  incredulous,  until  the  result 
fully  evinced  his  penetration.  Harvest  home  was  always 
celebrated  at  Butlers  Court  with  abundant  hospitality,  the 
fnnily  mingling  in  the  gaiety  and  sports  of  the  time  without 
reserve,  and  vying  in  attention  to  their  humbler  guests. 

On  the  question  of  the  circulating  medium  as  an  im- 
portant branch  of  political  economy,  be  seems  early  to  have 
entertained  opinions,  which  are  now  considered  the  most 
flouod  and  stable.  In  a  debate  (Feb.  13, 1826)  on  Country 
Banks,  and  the  general  pecuniary  distress  experienced 
throughout  the  country,  they  were  thus  adverted  to  by  Mr. 
Canning.  "  There  was  no  period  of  our  history  at  which 
there  was  greater  distress  or  greater  difficulty  and  dismay 
than  in  1795.  At  that  period  there  was  published  by  Mr. 
Burke,  a  gentleman  of  nc*  ordinary  or  doubtful  authority, 
ft  book,  every  point  and  sentence  of  which  was  questioned 
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at  the  time,  but  the  truth  of  which  was  subsequently  most 
fully  established.  Mr.  Burke,  iu  describing  the  Frenco  revo- 
lutionary proceedings,  pointed  out  the  mistakes  into  which 
they  fell  with  respect  to  our  paper  currency,  and  obsen'ed 
that  they  seemea  to  imagine  'that  the  prosperity  of  Great 
Britain  grew  out  of  her  paper  currency,  whereas,  in  point  of 
fact,  the  paper  currency  grew  out  of  her  prosperity.' "  *  • 
"  It  had  been  his  (Mr.  Canning's)  fortune  to  hear  and  to 
know  Mr.  Burke — ^a  man,  whose  eloquence  and  whose  sound- 
ness  of  opinions  distinguished  him  as  a  member  of  that 
House.  Unfortunately,  however,  he  had  only  known  him 
but  two  years  before  his  death ;  he  received  a  letter  from 
him  when  confined  at  Bath  to  a  sick  bed,  from  which  he 
never  arose,  on  the  subject  of  the  stoppage  of  cash  pay- 
ments by  the  Bank,  in  which  the  concluding  sentence  was 
to  the  following  effect : — *  Tell  Pitt,  that  if  he  circulates 
one  pound  notes  at  the  same  time  with  guineas,  he  will 
never  see  the  guineas  again.'  This  was  the  observation  of 
that  great  man,  who  in  giving  utterance  to  this  sentiment, 
seemed  to  exercise  a  spirit  of  prophecy  which  had  so  very 
recently  been  verified." 

Several  plans  for  bettering  the  condition  of  the  poor  in 
the  neighbourhood  originated  at  his  suggestion.  Among 
these,  as  likely  to  promotie  that  spirit  of  honest  independence 
which  forms  a  kmd  of  pledge  for  the  existence  of  other 
good  qualities,  he  recommended  institutions  for  mutual 
support  in  cases  of  age  and  infirmity  in  the  nature  of 
benefit  societies,  which  were  then  and  are  still,  much  less 
common  among  the  rural  population  than  in  towns.  Of 
one  of  these  he  became  a  patron  and  a  member,  subscribed 
to  it  as  a  poor  man  would  do,  attended  its  meetings,  visited 
those  who  claimed  relief,  and  usually  took  the  opportunity 
of  inculcating  sentiments  of  piety,  loyalty,  order,  and 
industry  amon^  its  members.  Seventy  of  the  brethren  of 
this  society  clad  in  mourning,  attended  him  to  the  grave.  "  Li 
1795  and  1796,"  writes  a  gentleman  of  the  neighbourhood 
(Mr.  Gomme)  to  the  autlior  of  this  work,  "  com  became  much 
increased  in  price,  and  the  poor  felt  the  pressure  severely. 
Mr.  Burke,  who  was  ever  ieelingly  alive  to  their  wante, 
and  never  backward  in  exerting  himself  to  afford  relief  liad 
a  windmill  in  the  park  at  Butler's  Court,  in  which  ha 
directed  good  corn  to  be  ground,  made  it  into  bread  at  hir 
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own  house,  and  retailed  it  to  the  poor  at  a  very  .*educed 
price.  This  he  said  was  a  better  plan  than  merely  to  make 
them  a  present  of  it.  The  bread  was  of  course  unadulterated 
and  excellent.  He  had  it  served  at  his  own  table.  I 
partook  of  it  there;  and  he  requested  me  to  take  a  loaf 
to  Wvcombe  in  order  to  show  to  the  more  opulent  people 
of  that  town  and  vicinity,  how  much  might  be  done,  and 
with  comparatively  little  trouble,  for  the  benefit  of  the  lower 
order  of  the  community.'* 

With  the  poor  in  this  neighbourhood  he  was  generally 
a  favourite,  having  the  address  to  converse  much  with  them, 
visit  their  cottages,  overlook  or  regulate  their  pastimes  as 
well  as  their  labours,  without  losing  any  thing  of  his 
dignitrv.  Strolling  out  at  a  late  period  of  life  during  the 
breakfast  hour  of  his  people,  he  found  in  a  corner  of  one 
of  the  fields  a  Jad.  the  son  of  one  of  his  superintending  men 
named  'Rolf,  at  his  morning's  repast,  composed  of  a  kind 
of  hodge-podge  common  in  the  county.  Mr.  Burke  tasted 
and  commended  it.  The  boy  with  some  pride  of  heart 
replied,  that  it  was  not  so  good  as  he  usually  had,  but  if  he 
would  come  and  taste  it  at  dinner,  and  see  how  well  his 
mother  made  it  when  "  father  was  there/*  he  would  say  it  was 
much  better.  "  Well  then,  my  boy,  go  home  and  tell  your 
mother  that  I  mean  to  dine  with  you  to  day  ofi*  this  favourite 
dish,  at  the  usual  hour.*'  The  boy  delivered  the  message, 
to  the  no  small  surprise  of  his  mother,  who  however  not 
doubting  its  correctness,  exerted  her  very  best  house-wifery 
upon  the  occasion  ;  and  accordincly  "  the  Master  "  made 
his  appearance  at  the  appointed  lime,  partook  heartily 
of  their  humble  fare,  and  expressed  himself  sufficiently 
gratified  wilh  his  visit. 

He  was  frequently  accustomed  upon  public  occasions, 
and  upon  the  occurrence  of  any  event  gratifying  to  his 
private  feelings,  to  treat  the  labourers  and  people  about 
nim  with  a  cask  of  strong  beer,  his  directions  about  which 
were,  when  the  news  was  particularly  joyous,  to  tap  it  at 
both  ends.  Some  time  before  the  death  of  his  son.  in- 
telligence was  brought  to  the  house  and  communicated  to 
the  father  in  a  haaty  manner,  that  he  had  ipet  with  some 
serious  accident  w&ich  endangered  his  life.  The  distress 
which  this  occasioned  may  be  conceived,  until  a  friend 
arrived  soon  afterwards  with  the  pleasin^r  information  that 
he  had  sustamed  no  bodily  harm.      *•  Gall   up  Webster,*' 
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cried  Mr.  Burke  in  a  moment.  **  tell  him  to  get  all  the 
assistance  he  can  to  turn  the  largest  moveable  cask  of 
strong  beer  out  of  the  cellar — ^bring  hither  the  people  to 
partake  of  it — and  be  sure  to  tap  it  at  both  ends  with  the 
largest  gimblet  in  the  house."  It  may  be  doubted  whether 
his  antipathy  to  revolutionary  France  at  this  moment  did 
not  extend  in  part  to  its  produce,  as  the  following  anecdote 
communicated  by  a  gentleman  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for 
several  others,  would  seem  to  testify. — "  Calling  at  Butler's 
Court  one  day  in  the  year  1795,  after  passing  through  a 
drenching  shower  of  rain,  Mr.  Burke  pressed  me  to  take 
a  glass  of  strong  sherry,  which  he  said  was  of  his  own 
importation,  wid  the  very  best  he  could  procure.  "I. 
cannot,"  he  added,  "  oflTer  you  brandy,  fir  I  will  never  pay 
a  guinea  per  gallon  for  that  or  for  any  oiher  article  firum 
that  coimtry." 

"  I  cannot  conceive,"  ^Tites  the  same  gentleman,  "  why 
Mr.  Burke  should  have  been  suspected  of  ber'ng  a  Boman 
Catholic,  when  there  was  nothing  whatever  to  countenance 
such  an  assertion,  except  his  having  some  relations  of  that 
persuasion,  which  is  a  common  thing  in  Ireland,  arising 
irom  intermarriages ;  and  his  advocating  their  cause  in 
P.^rliament,  and  in  the  press.  This  stupid  prejudice  was 
not,  however,  confined  to  the  lower  class  of  people,  for  I 
once  heard  a  person  holding  a  considerable  office  under 
government  term  him  'a  kiln-dned  Boman  CathoHc' 
Shortly  after  this,  it  so  happened  that  I  was  invited  to  dine 
at  Butler's  Court.  '  You  will  meet,'  said  Mr.  Burke  to 
me,  '  the  Bishop  of  St.  Pol  de  Leon  of  the  Boman  Catholic 
church,  and  Dr.  Walker  King,  a  dignified  clergyman  of  our 
more  fortunate  and  purer  church.*  The  latter  part  of  the 
sentence  was  pronounced  emphatically,  in  allusion  perhaps 
to  the  then  unnappy  state  of  tne  French  church  and  cleigyy 
and  the  words  maae  a  strong  impression  upon  me,  as  con* 
tradicting  so  strongly  the  ungenerous  imputation  I  had 
lately  heard.  At  table  accordingly,  I  met  with  the 
reverend  persona  he  had  mentioned,  along  with  8evt>ral 
others  of  ^e  right  honourable  gentleman's  friends.  I  ahall 
£it.ver  forget  the  manner  in  which  he  descended  the  grand 
flight  of  stone  steps  to  receive  me — ^the  cordial  pressure  of 

is  hand— and  the  graceful  and  dignified  demeanour  of  intro- 

uciug  me  to  his  other  guests. 
"  Burke  had  a  way  of  doing  these  little   things  which 
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struck  me  as  being  particularly  his  own,  and  calculated  to 
make  a  strong  impression  on  the  miud  of  a  stronger.  He 
was  particularly  attentive  in  his  own  house,  or  at  his  own 
table,  to  any  man  who  was  of  inferior  rank;  he  would 
irequently  address  his  conyersation  to  such  person  in  order 
to  overcome  any  diffidence  he  might  feel,  and,  as  the  phrase 
is,  draw  him  out  to  exhibit  any  peculiar  merit  or  talent  he 
possessed.  His  own  conversation,  in  his  gayer  moments, 
was  yarious  and  excursive ;  he  did  not  dwell  long  on  common 
matters,  but  giving  you  some  bright  and  brilliant  thoughts 
or  happy  phrases  which  it  seemed  difficult  to  forget,  would 
pass  on  to  some  kindred  or  relative  topic,  and  throw  out 
the  coruscations  of  his  wit  or  imagination  upon  that  also, 
thus  keeping  up  a  kind  of  intellectual  sharp-shooting  on 
eyery  subject  that  offered.  It  will  be  supposed  there  was 
some  effort  in  this,  and  it  is  not  improbable ;  but  it  was 
not  obvious.  His  mind,  however,  seemed  to  be  mostly  on 
the  stretch,  and  few  things  escaped  it.  I  think  it  was 
impossible  eyer  to  mistake  him  for  an  every-day  man ;  for 
if  m  his  efforts  to  sustain  his  reputation  for  superiority  in 
private  society,  he  sometimes  failed  in  his  hits,  and  stumbled 
into  or  below  mediocrity,  he  recovered  in  a  moment  his 
dignity  and  proper  station." 

An  attack  upon  the  grant  of  his  pension  took  place  about 
this  time  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford, 
and  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale;  answered  by  an  animated 
defence  from  Lord  G-renville  there,  and  from  Mr.  Windham 
in  the  Commons.  Some  surprise  was  expressed  that 
men  of  such  consideration  in  the  country,  making  eyery 
allowance  for  party  feelings,  should  display  so  much 
illiberality  toward  the  defender,  perhaps  the  saviour  of  that 
yery  rank  and  property  which  served  to  elevate  them  above 
the  mass  of  their  fellow-subjects ;  and  from  an  atom  of  which, 
liotwithstanding  the  countenance  giyen  to  the  new  opinions, 
they  would  have  been  extremely  loth  to  part.  It  seemed 
ungenerous  that  this  should  be  done  by  former  associates 
in  political  life ;  by  men  who  had  acquiesced  in  |;rants  to 
other  though  much  less  distinguished  public  men  for  public 
services;  and  who  from  their  position  in  the  state,  might 
be  supposed  to  rate  at  its  proper  yalue  a  long  and  laborious 
career;  and  to  estimate  those  still  more  intense  though 
unseen  and  unrewarded  labours  which  form  the  toilsome 
preparative  to  public  eminence. 
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The  reply  to  these  assailants  was  the  celebrated  ^  Letttr 
to  a  Noble  Lord,^*  perhaps  the  most  brilliant  exhibition  of 
sarcastic  powers  in  the  whole  range  of  English  prose.  On 
first  meeting  with  this  piece,  the  present  writer  read  it  over 
twice,  (many  parts  half  a  dozen  times),  without  intermission, 
affected  with  no  ordinary  wonder  at  the  mingled  irony, 
indignant  remonstrance,  pointed  rebuke,  and  imagery  in 
those  bold  and  extraordinary  figures  which  not  merely 
impress  the  mind  of  the  reader  at  the  moment  by  their 
force,  but  are  seldom  afterwards  forgotten.  The  striking 
passages  are  nearly  as  numerous  as  the  sentences — ^forming 
an  asaemhlage  oi  what  may  be  termed  the  flashes  of 
indignant  genius  roused  by  a  sense  of  illiberality  to  throw 
out  its  consuming  fires  on  the  heads  of  the  aggressors; 
— "  I  perceive  in  it,"  says  the  author  of  *  The  Pursuits 
of  Literature,'  "  genius,  ability,  dignity,  imagination, 
and  sights  more  than  youthful  poets  when  they  dreamed, 
and  sometimes,  the  philosophy  of  Plato  and  the  wit  <d 
Lucian."  The  pathetic  lamentation  for  the  loss  of  his  son, 
and  the  glowing  tribute  to  the  memory  of  an  old  friend, — 
in  whose  heart  he  says,  he  had  a  place  till  the  last  beat, — 
Lord  Keppel,  uncle  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  show  a  different, 
though  not  less  striking  style  of  powers.  It  has  been 
objected,  that  the  introduction  of  these  topics,  as  they  have 
little  to  do  with  the  main  question,  is  irrelevant ;  but  in 
fact  they  evince  much  rhetorical  skill,  by  tending  to  throw 
odium  on  the  ungenerous  spirit  shown  in  attacking  a  retired 
public  servant,  old,  infirm,  and  desponding  on  account  of 
the  loss  of  that  son  who  would  necessarily  have  stood  forth 
his  defender ;  and  of  the  ingratitude  of  at  least  one  of  his 
assailants  towards  the  bosom  friend  and  counsellor  of  his 
uncle,  and  the  defender  of  his  honour,  as  he  expressly  tells  ua, 
"  in  his  rudest  trials." 

The  jealousies  which  he  had  to  encounter  during  a  long  and 
stormy  public  career,  and  the  few  efforts  made  to  win  over  the 
influential  for  personal  purposes,  are  very  truly  and  forcibly 
adverted  to  in  the  following  passage.  "  I  possessed  not  one 
of  the  qualities,  nor  cultivated  one  of  the  arts  that  recom- 
mend men  to  the  favour  and  protection  of  the  great.  I  was 
not  made  for  a  minion  or  a  tool.  As  little  did  I  follow  the 
trade  of  winning  the  hearts  by  imposing  on  the  understand- 
ings of  the  people.  At  every  step  in  my  progress  in  life 
(for  in  every  step  was  1  traversed  and  opposed),  and  at 
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every  turnpike  I  met,  I  was  obliged  to  show  my  passport* 
and  again  and  again  to  prove  my  sole  title  to  the  honour 
of  being  useM  to  my  country  by  a  proof  that  I  was  not 
wholly  unacquainted  with  its  laws  and  the  whole  system  of  its 
interests  both  abroad  and  at  home.  Otherwise  no  ran.k» 
no  toleration  even  for  me.  I  had  no  arts  but  manly  arts. 
On  them  I  have  stood,  and,  please  G-od,  in  spite  of  the  Duke 
of  Bedford,  and  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale,  to  the  last  gasp  will 
I  stand." 

At  the  Duke,  he  particularly  points  reprehension. 
His  Grace's  little  experience  in  pubnc  business,  his  par- 
tiality to  the  party  whose  tenets  were  supposed  to  sap  or 
to  threaten  tne  foundations  of  all  rank  and  property,  the 
enormous  grants  of  the  crown  to  his  family  in  former  days, 
and  his  youth,  were  openings  to  an  effective  assault  from 
any  writer,  but  to  an  intellectual  gladiator  like  Burke, 
offered  overpowering  advantages.  To  contend  with  such 
a  man,  armed  with  every  weapon  of  argument  at  command, 
indicated  more  courage  than  discretion,  for  none  of  his  ablest 
opponents  ever  escaped  without  bemng  traces  of  some 
grievous  infliction.  Like  the  electrical  fish,  a  touch  in 
hostility  shook  the  assailant  to  his  centre.  ''  I  dedin^,''  said 
the  indignant  veteran,  '*  his  Grace's  jurisdiction  as  a  judge. 
I  challenge  the  Duke  of  Bedford  as  a  juror  to  pass  upon  the 
value  of  my  services.  I  cannot  recognize  in  his  few  and 
idle  years,  the  competence  to  judge  of  my  long  and  laborious 
life.  Not  content  with  overtfi^wing  the  politician,  he 
aims  a  more  deadly  blow  at  his  possessions,  in  alluding  to 
the  mode  by  which  they  were  said  to  be  acquired.  One  of 
the  figures  used  is  equally  singular  and  powerful. — "  The 
grants  to  the  house  of  Eussell  (by  Henry  VIII.)  were  so 
enormous  as  not  only  to  outrage  economy  but  even  to  stag- 
ger credibility.  The  Duke  of  Bedford  is  the  leviathan  among 
all  the  creatures  of  the  crown.  He  tumbles  about  his 
unwieldy  bulk ;  he  plays  and  frolics  in  the  ocean  of  the 
royal  bounty.  Huge  as  he  is,  and  whilst '  he  lies  floating 
many  a  rood,'  he  is  still  a  creature.  His  ribs,  his  fins,  his 
whalebone,  his  blubber,  the  very  spiracles  through  which 
he  spouts  a  torrent  of  brine  against  his  origin  and  covers 
me  all  over  with  the  spray— every  thing  of  him,  and  about 
him,  is  from  the  crown.  Is  it  for  him  to  question  the  dist 
pensation  of  the  royal  favour  P'' 
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The  express  purpose  of  the  pamphlet  being  to  justify  the 
bounty  ol  the  crown  towards  himself,  it  became  necessarj  to 
advert  to  his  claims  and  services,  which  he  does  hj  running 
a  parallel  between  them  and  those  of  the  Duke's  ancestor, 
who  had  profited  so  largely  and  bv  the  same  bounty.  If  the 
retrospect  be  invidious,  it  must  likewise  be  admitted  there 
was  no  inconsiderable  provocation.  '*  I  have  supported  with 
very  great  zeal,  and  I  am  told  with  some  degree  of  success, 
those  opinions,  or  if  his  G-raoe  likes  another  expression 
better,  those  old  prejudices  which  buoy  xm  the  ponderous 
mass  of  his  nobility,  wenlth,  and  titles.  I  have  omitted  no 
exertion  to  prevent  him  and  them  from  sinking  to  that  level, 
to  which  the  meretricious  French  faction  his  Grace  at  least 
coquets  witli,  omit  no  exertion  to  reduce  both.  I  have  done 
all  I  could  to  discountenance  their  inquiries  into  the  fortunes 
of  those  who  hold  large  portions  of  wealth  without  any 
apparent  merit  of  their  own.  I  have  strained  every  nerve  to 
keep  the  Duke  of  Bedford  in  that  situation  whieb  alone 
makes  him  my  superior.  Why  will  his  G-race,  by  attacking 
me,  force  me  reluctantly  to  compare  my  little  merit  with 
that  which  obtained  from  the  crown  those  prodigies  of  profuse 
donations  by  which  he  tramples  on  the  mediocrity  of  humble 
and  laborious  individuals  ?  Is  it  not  a  singidar  phenomenon, 
that  whilst  the  sans*culottes  carcase  butchers,  and  the 
philosophers  of  the  shambles,  are  pricking  their  dotted  Hnes 
upon  his  (the  Duke's)  hide,  and  like  the  print  of  the  poor 
ox  that  we  see  at  the  shop  windows  at  Charing  Cross,  alive 
as  he  is  and  thinking  no  harm  in  the  world,  he  is  divided 
into  rumps,  and  sirloins,  and  briskets,  and  into  all  sorts  of 
pieces  for  roasting,  boiling,  and  stewing — ^that  all  the  time 
they  are  measurmg  Aim,  his  Grace  is  measuring  me;  is 
invidiously  comparing  the  bounty  of  the  crown  with  the 
deserts  of  the  defender  of  his  order,  and  in  the  same  moment 
f.:.wning  on  those  who  have  the  knife  half  out  of  the  sheadi 
— poor  innocent, 

**  PleasM  to  the  last  he  crops  the  flowery  food« 
And  licks  the  hand  just  rais'd  to  shed  his  blood.** — 

Eeport  asserts  that  the  account  given  in  this  work  of  the 
origin  of  the  Bussell  poesessions  is  erroneous  ;  while  others 
have  said  that  the  information  came  from  the  library  of 
George  III.  at  Buckingham  House.   No  formal  oontradictioo 
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of  the  Btatement  was  made,  and  Burke  is  not  likely  to  hare 
risked  conjecture  ^  here  confutatior  was  so  easy.  On  his  ^art 
it  was  periiaps  rather  a  violent  yet  scarcely  unfair  retaliation. 
Against  an  mvading  and  wanton  enemy,  all  arms  are  likely 
to  be  used ;  and  be  must  be  a  poor  soldier  wbo  cbooses  the 
weaker  in  preference  to  the  stronger  weapon.  Tbe  regret  may 
be  that  he  wielded  bis  advanti^  rather  imprudently  than 
unjustly,  by  furnishing  bints  to  the  Agrarians  or  Jacobins 
of  a  future  day  who  may  be  inclined  to  make  experiments  in 
parcelling  out  those  extensive  and  flourishing  domains  which 
oe  calls  the  ''low,  fat  Bedford  level."  His  other  assailant 
on  this  occasion,  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale,  lived  to  recant  his 
admiration  of  Bevolutionary  France  and  a  few  other  popular 
fallacies  of  the  day ;  and  no  doubt  to  regret  any  illiberality 
toward  an  old  associate  whom  he  had  on  former  occasions 
handsomely  complimented.* 

During  the  greater  part  of  1795,  he  kept  up  an  active 
correspondence  with  Dr.  Hussey,  a  Homan  Catholic  priest, 
afterwards  President  of  Maynooth,  and  titular  Bishop  of 
Waterford,  formerly  employed  on  missions  to  Spain  and 
Italy,  and  who  was  then  in  Ireland  busil)r  promoting  the 
claims  of  his  co-religionists  to  eauality  of  civil  rights.  These 
communications  were  so  especially  confidential  that  he  more 
than  once  doubts  the  security  of  the  post  office.  He 
touches,  as  may  be  supposed«on  several  delicate  points, — and, 
to  an  intimation  by  ms  correspondent  that  Eoman  Catholic 
bishops  may  be  elected  by  the  clergy,  and  one  out  of  three 
so  elected  to  be  chosen  by  government, — ^he  replies,  with  more 
seal  than  discretion,  that  Protestants  should  not  be  permitted 
to  interfere  at  all  with  their  bishops.  Thus  may  nave  ori- 
ginated that  refusal  of  the  Veto,  which  if  conceded,  might 
have  kept  from  the  exercise  of  spiritual  authority,  some  of 
the  ecclesiastical  fire-brands  who  nave  since  tended  to  mar 
the  peace  and  industry  of  their  country.    He  even  objects 

*  From  many  effusions  of  his  Lordship  to  Mr.  Burke,  the  followinf 
handsome  one,  applied  to  his  Reform  Bill  in  1781,  is  selected — *'  He  (Mr. 
Burke,)  was  the  only  man  in  the  country  whose  powers  were  equal  to  the 
forming  and  accomplishing  so  systematic  and  aUe  a  plan  of  reform ;  not 
a  mean,  narrow,  wretched  scheme  of  retrenchment,  breaking  in  upon  the 
dignity  of  the  crown  and  the  honour  of  the  nation,  but  a  great  and  beau- 
ti&l  arrangement  of  ofttce,  calculated  not  to  degrade  a  government,  but  ti 
•zalt  and  to  udom  iu** 
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to  tne  Lord  Chancellor  or  Judges  being  Trustees  for  the  in- 
tended College  of  Maynooth — as  if  the  authoritj  that  fur- 
nished the  funds  should  liave  no  voice  or  influence  whatever 
in  their  conduct  and  distribution.  In  any  other  cause,  he 
would  have  seen  this  anomaly,  but  a  spurious  jealousy  arising 
from  the  generally  corrupt  nature  of  official  authorities  in 
Ireland,  or  the  fact  of  having  imbibed  undue  bias  in  favour 
of  the  body  to  which  a  beloved  son  had  been  agent,  and  thus 
tending  to  carry  out  the  aims  of  the  departed,  may  have 
induced  him  to  recommend  what  unquestionably  proves  to  be 
no  advantage  to  thequietor  good  government  of  that  kingdom. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  assails  with  great  power  the  opinions  of 
angry  Bomanists,  of  hoping  for  relief  from  the  growing  bodj 
of  United  Irishmen,  or  from  connections  with  France. 
Few  educated  natives  of  Ireland,  removed  &om  the  cabals  and 
local  prejudices  of  the  spot  to  larger  and  wiser  views  of  the 
interests  of  their  country,  but  feel  and  acknowledge  the  truth 
of  thA  following  striking  appeal  from  the  madugnity  and 
ignorance  of  its  violent  spirits  to  the  conunon  sense  and 
good  feeling  of  the  nation. 

"  In  the  name  of  Q-od,"  he  writes,  "  what  grievance  has 
Ireland,  as  Ireland,  to  complain  of  with  regard  to  Great 
Britain  P — unless  the  protecbon  of  the  most  powerful  country 
upon  earth-— giving  all  her  privileges  without  exception  in 
common  to  Ireland,  and  reserving  to  herself  only  the  painful 
pre-eminence  of  tenfold  burthens,  be  a  matter  of  complaint 
The  subject,  as  a  subject,  is  as  free  in  Ireland  as  in  England. 
As  a  member  of  the  empire,  an  Irishman  has  every  privilege 
of  a  natural-bom  Englishman,  in  every  part  of  it,  in  every 
occupation,  and  in  every  branch  of  commerce.  No  monopoly 
is  established  against  him  anywhere ;  and  the  great  staple 
manufacture  of  Ireland  is  not  only  not  prohibited,  not  only 
not  discouraged,  but  it  is  privileged  in  a  manner  that  has  no 
example.  The  provision  trade  is  the  same ;  nor  does  Ireland 
on  her  part  take  a  single  article  from  England  but  what  she 
has  with  more  advantc^e  than  she  could  have  it  from  any 
nation  upon  earth.  I  say  nothing  of  the  immense  advantages 
she  derives  from  the  use  of  English  capital.  In  what  country 
upon  earth  is  it  that  a  quantity  of  linens,  the  moment  they 
are  lodged  in  the  warehouse,  and  before  their  sale,  would 
entitle  the  Irish  merchant  or  manufacturer  to  draw  bills  on 
bhe  terms  and  at  tho  time  in  which  this  is  done  by  the 
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housemen  in  London  ?  Ireland,  therefore,  as  Ireland, 
whether  it  be  taken  civilly,  coiistitutionallj,  or  commercially, 
suffers  no  grievance/'  He  had  just  oefore  said,  ''  The 
language  of  the  day  (1795)  went  plainly  to  the  separation  of 
the  two  kingdoms.  G-od  forbid,  that  anything  like  it  should 
ever  happen  !  They  would  both  be  ruined  by  it ;  but  Ireland 
would  suffer  most  and  first." 

The  recall  of  his  friend  Earl  FitzwiUiam  formed  another 
topic  of  discussion  with  this  gentleman,  Grattan,  and  others : 
while  he  comments  on  one  of  the  Bomanist  bishops  (Mr« 
Coppinger),  whose  letter  to  him,  bore  '*  the  seals  witb  arms, 
with  a  mitre.  •  •  •  I  nmst  confess  I  wish  you  would 
hint,  with  all  the  delicacy  which  belongs  to  such  a  subject, 
that  such  exterior  marks  should  be  forborne  as  much  as  pos- 
sible**— a  hint  which,  if  recently  followed  in  England,  might 
have  saved  that  hierarchy  from  much  of  the  odium  it  justly 
incurred. 

In  the  midst  of  this,  as  exhibiting  the  claims  of  all  descrip- 
tions made  upon  his  attention,  Malone  wrote  for  something  m 
the  way  of  biOCTaphy  of  their  late  friend  Beynolds.  To  this 
be  replies  neany  as  he  had  formerly  done  to  Lady  Inchiouin, 
that  the  more  he  reflected  on  the  subject  the  more  difiicult 
he  found  it ;  that  there  was  little  of  incident  in  his  life  to 
detail ;  that  having  no  skill  in  painting,  he  could  not  enter 
upon  his  productions  as  critic  ;  that  as  a  social  and  agreeable 
man,  he  had  already  said  nearly  all  he  could  say ;  but  that  if 
he,  Malone,  would  draw  up  anything  of  that  kind,  it  should 
have  his  best  attention,  with  such  additions  and  suggestions 
as  circumstances  required.  He  laments  that  his  chief 
business  is  with  the  dead,  and  that  excepting  a  few  remnants 
of  animal  functions,  he  is  dead  himself. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


Eseablishment  of  the  Emi^nnt  School  at  Penn^Lettera  to  J.  Ouliagan, 
Esq.— Letters  ou  a  Regicide  Peace — Letters  to  the  Prince  of  VVurtem- 
burgr — His  prophetic  Spirit  ns  opposed  to  that  of  Mr.  Pitt — Report  con- 
coming^  him— Letter  to  Mrs.  Leadbeater—Letter  on  the  Aifairt  ol 
Ireland— His  Illness  and  Death. 

Iw  the  earlier  part  of  1796  he  found  active  occupation  in 
founding  a  school  for  the  destitute  children  of  emigrant! 
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who  bad  perished  by  the  guillotine  or  the  sword  of  the 
revolution.  With  the  view  of  being  under  his  immediate 
superintendence,  the  house  of  the  late  General  Haviland,  at 
Penn,  was  selected  for  that  purpose.  It  was  already  the 
property  of  government,  having  oeen  leased  in  1794  from 
the  person  to  whom  it  had  been  sold  by  the  devisees  of  the 
deceased,  as  a  retreat  for  a  few  of  the  superior,  but  houseless, 
French  clergy — a  design  which  from  ujaexpected  obstacles, 
did  not  take  effect.  Being  still  in  charge  of  the  barrack 
department,  it  was  applied  for  by  the  Marquis  of  Buck- 
ingham  and  others,  through  the  representations  of  Burke. 
Mr.  Pitt  gave  his  assent,  with  an  annual  allowance  of  ^600 
per  annum.  The  trustees  were,  in  addition  to  the  Marquis 
and  Mr.  Burke,  the  Duke  of  Portland,  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
Mr.  AVindham,  and  Dr.  Walker  King.  The  Abbe  Maraine 
formed  the  head  of  the  establishment,  aided  by  the  learned 
and  esteemed  Abbe  Chevallier.  A  few  notes  on  this  subject 
were  exchanged  between  Mr.  Pitt,  the  Marquis,  and  Mr. 
Burke. 

An  antiquarian  correspondent  connected  with  this  insti- 
tution as  treasurer  after  the  death  of  the  original  founder, 
having  politely  communicated  to  me  a  few  memoranda  con* 
ceming  it,  they  cannot  perhaps  be  better  given  than  in  his 
own  words. 

*'  In  April,  1796,  the  emigrant  school  was  opened  and 
Mr.  Burke,  for  the  remainder  of  his  life,  watchea  over  the 
institution  with  the  solicitude,  not  merely  of  a  friend,  but  of 
a  father.  He  visited  it  frequently,  sometimes  daily,  being 
about  three  miles  distant  from  his  house,  and  often  sup- 
plied  the  table  of  masters  and  scholars  from  his  own. 
His  smiles  might  be  said  to  have  gladdened  the  hearts  of 
the  exiles ;  I  have  witnessed  many  interesting  scenes  there 
of  that  nature ;  they  were  doomed,  alas,  too  soon  to  lose 
their  kind  protector.  At  the  annual  distribution  of  prizes, 
the  senior  scholar  delivered  a  Latin  oration  in  the  presence 
of  a  large  assembly  of  nobility  and  gentry  in  the  great  hall, 
in  which  Mr.  Burke  was  always  alluded  to  as  their  parent 
and  friend.  He  assigned  to  these  youths  a  blue  uniform, 
wearing  in  their  hats  a  white  cockade;  inscribed  '  Yive  lo 
Hoi  ;*  those  who  had  lost  their  fathers  had  it  placed  on  a 
bloody  label,  those  who  had  lost  uncles  on  a  black  one.  The 
Marquis  of  Buckingham  made  them  a  present  of  a  amall 
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brass  canuou,  and  a  pair  of  colours,  which  were  displayed 
on  public  days,  as  a  source  of  youthful  pride  by  those 
descendants  of  suffering  loyalty.  "  After  the  death 
of  Mr.  Burke,  I  was  appointed  treasurer,  and  received 
from  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  fifty  pounds  per  month 
for  the  support  of  the  establishment.  Upon  the  res« 
toration  of  legitimate  monarchy  in  France  in  1814,  the 
money  was  remitted  thence,  until  the  dissolution  of  the 
institution,  on  the  1st  of  August  1820,  when  on  the 
departure  of  the  superior  and  the  pupils,  the  colours  were 
presented  to  me  as  a  token  of  remembrance,  and  I  retain 
them  with  satisfaction,  from  the  interesting  associations 
thej  recall.  Many  of  the  youths  educated  in  this  college, 
BO  humanely  founded  through  the  influence  and  under 
the  auspices  of  Mr.  Burke,  at  present  (1825)  occupy  im- 
portant stations  in  various  parts  of  the  dominions  of  the 
King  of  France,  and  for  their  success  in  life  they  ought 
ever  to  regard  with  sentiments  of  gratitude  and  veneration 
the  memory  of  that  great  and  good  man."* 


*  He  thus  deMoribes  the  bouse  :— "  Penn,  in  Buokinghamshire.  to  which 
Mr.  Burke  frtrquently  resorted  as  the  friend  of  General  Haviland,  and  latterly 
as  patron  of  the  emigrant  school,  lies  about  three  miles  north-west  of  Bea- 
oon«field.  Many  of  the  residents  are  distinguished  for  patriarchal  longe- 
vity ;  not  a  few  attaining  a  ctmtury  of  years.  Tlie  family  of  Grove  trace  an 
uninterrupted  descent  from  the  Conquest  as  proprietors  of  the  same  estate. 
The  last  possessor,  Mr.  £dmund  Grove,  died  in  June  1823,  ai  the  advanced 
age  of  ninety-four ;  and  being  well-known  in  this  part  of  the  country  as  a 
fair  representative  of  the  ancient  English  yeoniHn,  may  be  worth  noticing. 
When  young,  he  had  been  the  play-fellow  of  the  late  Viscount  Curson  and 
of  John  Baker  Uolroyd  who  died  i£arl  of  Sheflield,  and  was  known  to  moat 
of  the  surrounding  nobility  and  gentry  by  the  name  of  Yeoman  Grove— 
a  name  now  disuseid  for  the  appellation  of  £s(|uire,  but  formerly  applied 
to  those  who  furmed  their  own  estates.  Ytfoman  Gro?e  was  likewise 
known  to  George  III.  who  permitted  him  an  unusual  freedom.  Whenever 
they  met  in  the  street  at  Windsor,  which  was  not  unfrequent  on  markets 
days,  he  would  grasp  the  royal  hand  with  fervour,  and  in  a  way  peculiarly 
his  own,inquire.  *  How  does  your  Majesty  do  T-^How  is  the  Queen  ? — How 
•re  all  the  children  7  which  commonly  occasioned  the  Royal  Perwnage 
a  hearty  good-humoured  Isugh. 

**  Tyler's  Green  House,  the  Residenoe  of  General  Haviland,  was  for- 
merly the  property  and  residence  of  the  Bakers,  ancestors  of  tlie  Earl  of 
Sheffield,  of  Sheflield  Place,  county  of  Sussex.  It  is  now  no  more, 
'nc/ught  could  reprieve  the  tottering  mansion  from  its  fall.*  In  1822  it 
was  sold  hy  auction  in  lots ;  of  course  pulled  down  and  carried  away,  so 
that  scarcely  a  vestige  uqw  remains  to  mark  the  spot  where  senaton  wwt 

2  V 
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The  superintendence  of  this  school  became  a  source  of 
occupation  and  amusement,  to  divert  occasional  gloom, 
or  as  relaxation  from  heavier  labours.  The  interest 
which  he  took  in  its  success  and  continuance  may  be 
judged  by  the  earnest  manner  in  Avhich  he  bequeaths  it 
m  his  will  to  the  protection  of  the  noble  persons  joined 
in  the  trust ;  while  the  wish  is  expressed  that  it  may  be 
placed  under  the  immediate  care  of  Dr.  Walker  Xing,  and 
l>r.  Laurence.  These  gentlemen  as  his  personal  friends 
and  from  their  neater  acquaintance  with  the  details,  he 
tliought  would  take  more  interest  than  strangers  in  securing 
stability  to  an  institution  to  which  he  had  given  existence. 

Instances  of  his  personal  kindness  and  attention  towards 
the  members  of  this  establishment  and  their  friends,  were 
shown  in  a  variety  of  ways,  more  particularly  in  presents 
from  his  larder  of  any  delicacy  which  it  did  not  so  much 
lie  in  their  way  to  procure.    This  very  often  occasioned  an 

woat  to  convene,  and  wit,  whim,  and  eloquence  to  flow  in  no  ordinaiy 
eurrent  amid  the  eooial  circle  formed  by  the  Burkes.  Previous  to  the  de- 
molition, I  had  a  correct  drawing  made  of  the  front,  which  I  have  placed 
among  my  illustrations  of  the  county  of  Bucks. 

**  To  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  country,  the  fpiides  to  the  site 
of  the  mansion  are  two  of  the  largest  and  most  lofty  fir  trees  in  the  king- 
dom. The  General  was  accustomed  to  call  them  his  two  grenadier* ;  one 
was  more  lofty  than  the  other,  an  unlucky  monkey  kept  by  Mrs.  Havihmd 
having  ascended  to  the  summit  of  the  other,  and  cropped  the  leading 
branch.  These  trees  may  be  distinctly  seen  from  the  terrace  at  Windsor 
— from  Harrow-on-the-Hill — from  St.  Paul's  Church — and  from  the  rising 
ground  near  Reading :  in  tho  woody  neighbourhood  of  Penn  they  occa- 
sionally serve  as  a  guide  to  bewildered  pedestrians.  I  saved  them  from 
tbe  levelling  axe  in  1798,  by  my  representation  of  their  utility,  and  I  am 
assured  that  the  present  noble  proprietor,  Richard  Earl  Howe,  will  not 
suffer  so  g^rand  a  feature  on  his  extensive  domains  in  Bucking-hamshira 
to  be  destroyed. 

*' However  incredible  it  may  appear,  it  is  vouched  as  fact  by  pe^ 
sons  of  respectability  in  the  neighbourhood,  that  the  cannonading  at  tJM 
reduction  of  Valenciennes  in  1793,  was  distinctly  heard  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Penn.  This  no  doubt  will  be  laughed  at  by  many  as  utterly  beyotid 
belief,  but  there  are  many  authentic  instances  on  recoM  of  the  disunoe  to 
which  sound  occasionally  travels,  depending  no  doubt  on  a  peculiar  state 
of  the  atmosphere  at  the  time ;  it  is  understood,  beyond  question,  that 
ihe  cannonading  on  that  occasion  was  heard  at  Dover.  During  the  late 
war,  the  firing  of  cannon  when  ships  were  engatred  at  sea  during  tbe 
night  has  likewise  been  distinguished  at  Penn ;  the  time  has  been  fre- 
quently noted,  and  the  fact  shortly  afterwards  ascertained  from  the  publie 
papeiB." 
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amusing  scene  to  the  friends  of  the  &milj,  between  him 
and  his  housekeeper,  Mrs.  Webster.  She  it  seems,  had 
more  regard  for  the  credit  of  her  master's  table  than  for  the 
appetites  of  the  emigrants,  and  whenever  there  was  any 
thmg  choice  in  the  lai^er,  such  as  a  haunch  of  yenison  or 
game  intended  for  the  second  course,  she  was  obliged  to 
keep  watch  over  the  dainty,  lest  it  should  be  despatched 
by  her  improvident  master  to  the  *'  French  people,*'  and  her 
management  in  the  repast  be  called  in  question  by  his  visi- 
tors. Sometimes  he  contrived  to  elude  her  vigilance;  on 
other  occasions  was  caught  and  disappointed.  In  attempt- 
ing one  day  to  send  off  a  present  of  venison  intended  to 
be  dressed  for  company,  tne  wary  housekeeper  who  was 
upon  the  alert  darted  upon  him  as  on  a  thief  caught  in 
the  fact — ^'^Sir,  Sir,"  she  cried  out,  fastening  upon  the 
article  in  question,  "  I  cannot  part  with  my  haunch, — I 
cannot  indeed— I  shall  be  ruinea  if  I  lose  my  haunch— we 
shall  have  nothing  else  fit  to  dress  for  dinner."  **  But  my 
dear  Mrs.  Webster,  pray  consider  these  poor  people — ** 
**  I  can  consider  nothing,  Sir,  but  that  we  shall  have  no 
principal  dish — give  it  away  to  French  people  indeed !"  "  But 
these  unfortunate  people  have  been  accustomed  to  such  things 
in  their  own  country,  and  for  one  day  I  think  we  can  do 
without  them."     "  Mess  me.  Sir,  remember  there  are  Lord 

and  Lady  ■  and    Mr.  and  Mrs.  coming  to 

dinner,  and  without  something  of  this  kind  I  shall  get  mto 
shocking  dismce. — No,  no,  Sir,  1  cannot  part  with  my 
haunch ;"  and  adhering  rigidly  to  this  determination,  her 
master  was  at  length  obliged  to  retreat,  foiled  in  his 
object. 

The  Abb6  Maraine,  superior  of  the  school,  who  was 
a  good-natured  man  and  nad  little  idea  of  English  school 
discipline,  had  been  complaining  of  the  indocility  of  some 
of  the  pupils,  when  Mr.  Burke  replied  he  must  exert  his 
cane  with  more  vigour,  and  if  that  would  not  do,  he  must 
flog— and  flog  soundly.  The  Abb^  appeared  somewhat 
shocked  at  the  punishment.  "Do  not  feur  its  success," 
replied  Mr.  Burke,  "  it  is  our  chief  receipt  in  England 
for  turning  out  eminent  men  —  it  seldom  fails  —  good 
scholars, .  nay  good  poets  are  made  by  the  rod — and  why 
not  good  soldiers?  The  superior  ultimately  adopted 
the  recipe,  and  after  a  time  confessed  (in  his  own  words) 
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^that  he  believed  Monsieur  Burke  was  as  right  in  thai 
point  as  he  had  been  in  so  many  others.'* 

He  now  lived  in  great  seclusion  ;  rarely  saw  any  of  the 
Ministry  save  Mr.  Windham ;  and  gives  in  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Gahagan,  father  of  the  Baroness  Montesquieu,  June  2S, 
1796,  a  distressing  picture  of  incurable  grief— 

**  You  have  been  very  good  and  charitable  in  wishing  tu 
visit  this  infirmary,  where  my  wife,  my  poor  old  friend  WiU 
Burke,  and  myself,  are  all  lame ;  Mrs.  Burke  with  the  Teiy 
same  lameness  which  took  her  some  years  ago,  without  effect, 
to  Margate,  where  we  had  the  pleasiuie  of  sedng  you.  The 
sight  of  such  a  sympathising  friend  is  a  comfort  to  those 
who  are  no  longer  in  socie^.  Since  my  calamity*  I  have 
not  dined  out  of  my  own  house ;  nor  am  I  fond  of  receiving 
any  new  acquaintuice ;  my  business  and  my  pleasure  in 
this  life  being  both  of  them  completely  over.  When  1 
mentioned  Mons.  de  Montesquieu,  it  was  not  as  a  man  I 
wished  to  see,  on  account  or  his  own  distinguished  merits 
or  the  fame  of  his  family,  which  the  world  iit  so  full  of,  and 
to  whose  labours  the  world  owes  so  much ;  it  is  as  part  of 
an  old  friend  that  I  who  refuse  all  new  acquaintance  took  the 
liberty  of  desiring  him  to  accompany  you.  Our  house  has 
very  little  lodging-room,  and  it  is  all  we  could  do  to  lodge 
you  two.  Our  settled  family  takes  up  four  beds,  and  my 
old  friend  Dr.  Walker  King  whom  I  have  not  seen  for  a 
good  while  and  whom  I  am  not  likely  to  see  for  this  vear 
again,  we  expect  here  with  his  wife  and  child.  We  have 
not  a  bed  for  a  third  person ;  so  that  I  must  deny  myself 
for  the  present  (and  it  is  a  real  self-denial)  the  society  of 
the  worthy  and  most  respectable  gentleman  you  proposed 
to  accompany  yourself  ana  your  son  the  Baron. 

"  Alas  1  my  dear  friend,  I  am  not  what  I  was  two  years 
ago.  Society  is  too  much  for  my  nerves.  I  sleep  ill  si 
night ;  and  am  drowsy  and  sleep  much  in  the  day.  Every 
exertion  of  spirits  which  I  make  for  the  society  I  cannot 
refuse,  costs  me  much,  and  leaves  me  doubly  heavy  and 
dejected  after  it.  Such  is  the  person  you  come  to  see ;  or 
rather  the  wreck  of  what  was  never  a  very  first  rated  ve^ 
sel.  Such  as  I  am,  I  feel  ir  finitely  for  the  kindness  of  thots 
old  friends  who  lemembei  me  with  compassion.      As  t* 

*  The  defttb  of  hi*  wiu 
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new,  I  never  see  one  but  sucli  French  as  come  to  visit  the 
school,  which  supplies  to  me  the  void  in  my  own  family,  and 
it  is  my  only  comfort.  For  the  sake  of  that  I  still  submit 
to  see  some  who  are  still  more  miserable  than  1  am.  Adieu^ 
my  dear  Sir,  until  Monday.  Mrs.  Burke  and  my  niece 
salute  you  cordially.'* 

Under  such  a  degree  of  despondency,  ordinary  minds 
would  have  broken  down,  ^ot  so  his.  And  it  gives 
us  a  strong  impression  of  original  and  yet  untamed 
vigour,  to  find  him  detaching  his  thoughts  from  melancholy 
retrospects,  and  through  the  medium  of  the  pen,  deemed 
now  an  almost  irresistible  weapon,  devoting  them  to  the 
patriotic  design  of  dissipating  a  gathering  gloom  over  the 
public  mind  nearly  as  heavy  as  that  which  overshadowed 
his  own. 

The  misfortunes  of  the  war  and  triumphant  career  of  the 
republican  arms,  unchecked  by  any  reverse  on  the  continent 
of  Europe,  had  occasioned  a  momentary  revulsion  of  public 
feeling  not  uncommon  in  Enghmd.  l^m  warm  anticipar 
tions  of  success,  fears  still  stronger  began  to  be  entertained 
of  the  final  result  of  the  struggle.  Several  friends  of  the 
ministry,  if  not  some  of  its  members,  were  among  the  vic- 
tims of  these  fears.  Lord  Auckland's  pamphlet  became  a 
kind  of  ground-work  to  the  superstructiure  of  apprehensions 
raised  by  this  timid  order  of  politicians,  added  to  those  who 
had  from  the  first  opposed  the  contest  with  France.  A 
cry  for  peace  was  therefore  pretty  generally  diffused.  Mr. 
Pitt,  either  really  afi*ected  bv  it  or  willing  to  chime  in  with 
the  humour  of  the  day,  acouiesced  by  opening  negociations 
through  two  or  three  dinerent  channels,  with  the  agents 
of  the  Bepublic,  who  received  our  advances  with  something 
of  insolence.  Indignation  however  was.  not  immediately 
roused.  We  sustained  a  rebuff  or  two  patiently.  In  this 
situation,  Mr.  Burke  feeling  for  the  national  dimity,  and 
determined  to  persuade  or  to  shame  the  despondmg  out  of 
their  fears,  produced  towards  the  end  of  the  summer  in  two 
letters  addresed  to  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  the 
work  noticed  in  a  previous  page,  "  Thoughts  on  a  Regicide 
Peace^ 

This  is  another  of  those  marvellous  productions  which 
combining  strong  powers  of  argument  with  great  eloquence 
and  rhetorical  sloll,  are  conveyed  with  little  or  no  ornament 
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to  the  understanding.  Among  (he  replies,  for  there  wera 
few  attempts  at  an  answer^  the  best  perhaps  is  in  one  of 
the  critical  journals  of  the  daj,*  On  the  question  at  issue, 
the  writers  were  utterly  at  variance.  But  as  genius  can 
seldom  be  insensible  to  genius  however  opposite  their  poli- 
tical speculations,  the  reviewer  charactenzes  the  wori  of 
his  great  opponent  in  the  following  terms : — 

'*  Such  is  the  outline  of  this  publication ;  of  which  if  n 
be  considered  merely  as  a  work  ot  literature  it  might  be  suf- 
ficient to  say,  thai  it  is  scarcely  surpassed  in  excellence  bj 
any  of  the  happiest  proaucuoXiS  oi  the  best  days  of  its 
author.  The  same  vast  reach  and  comprehension  of  view-- 
the  same  unbounded  variety  of  allusion,  illustration,  and  or- 
nament drawn  from  every  province  of  nature  and  science — 
the  same  unrivalled  mastery  over  language — the  same  ver- 
satility of  imagination  which  at  will  transforms  itself  firom 
sublime  and  terrific  genius  iuto  gay  and  playful  fancy — the 
same  happv  power  of  relieving  the  harshness  of  political 
dispute  by  oeautiful  effusions  of  sentiment,  and  of  dignifying 
composition  by  grave  and  lofty  maxims  of  moral  and  civu 
wisdom — ^the  same  inexhaustible  ingenuity  in  presenting 
even  common  ideas  under  new  and  fascinatmg  shapes— die 
same  unlimited  swajr  over  the  human  passions  whicn  fills  us 
at  his  pleasure  with  indignation,  with  norror,  or  with  pity ; 
which  equally  commands  our  laughter  or  our  tears ;  in  a 
word,  the  same  wit,  humour,  pathos,  invention^  force,  dignity, 
copiousness,  and  magnificence,  are  conspicuous  in  this  pro- 
duction, which  will  immortalize  the  other  writings  of  Mr. 
Burke.  There  is  nothin^^  ordinary  in  his  view  of  a  subject. 
He  is  perhaps  of  all  wnters  the  one  of  whom  it  may  be 
said  with  the  most  strict  truth,  that  no  idea  appears  hack- 
neyed in  his  hands  ;  no  topic  seems  common-place  when  he 
treats  it.  When  the  subject  must  (from  the  very  narrow- 
ness of  human  conception,  which  bounds  even  the  genius  of 
Mr.  Burke)  be  borrowed,  the  turn  of  thought  and  the  man- 
ner of  presenting  it  are  his  own.  The  attitude  and  drapery 
are  peculiar  to  the  master.*' 

Two  or  three  others  of  his  most  able  yet  determined  op- 
ponents (and  the  fact  is  mentioned  because  hostile  testimony 
on  such  an  occasion  will  be  least  suspected  of  exaggeration) 

*  MoatUly  Review ;  written  by  Mr.,  afterwards  Sir  Jamei  Mackinlodi 
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look  upon  this  work  as  kis  greatest  effort  in  politics— cer- 
tainly the  greatest  on  the  French  Bevolution,  in  the  strong, 
full,  yet  clear  train  of  argument  he  pursues,  the  precision  of 
view  and  unity  of  purpose  displayed  in  the  plan,  and  the 
sobriety  \vdth  which  they  are  submitted  to  the  serious  con- 
eideration  of  the  nation.  As  the  letter  to  a  noble  lord 
might  be  considered  a  kind  of  field-day  to  the  light  troops  of 
his  imagination,  sarcasm,  and  humour,  so  the  '^Begicidti 
Peace"  may  be  considered  the  heavy  artillery —the  breaching 
battery  of  his  judgment  and  reasoning  powers.  Besides,  it 
is  a  kind  of  dying  legacy  to  his  country.  It  was  the  last 
thing  he  lived  to  publish ;  and  is  believed  to  have  had  much 
effect  in  re-animating  the  drooping  courage  or  querulous 
spirit  of  the  timid.  "  To  a  people  who  have  been  once  proud 
and  great,  and  great  because  they  were  proud,"  he  observes 
in  his  first  page, ''  a  change  in  the  national  spirit  is  the  most 
terrible  of  all  revolutions." 

A  profound  remark  in  a  few  words  appears  to  demolish  a 
favourite  popular  notion, — that  kingdoms  resemble  men  iu 
having  their  periods  of  youth,  maturity,  and  decay.  "  I 
am  not  quite  of  the  mind  of  those  speculators  who  seem 
assured  that  necessarily,  and  by  the  constitution  of  things, 
all  states  have  the  same  periods  of  infancy,  manhood,  and 
decrepitude,  that  are  found  in  the  individuals  that  compose 
them.  Parallels  of  this  sort  rather  furnish  similitudes  to 
illustrate  or  to  adorn,  than  supply  analogies  from  whence  to 
reason.  The  objects  which  are  attempted  to  be  forced  into 
an  analogy  are  not  found  in  the  same  classes  of  existence. 
Individuals  are  physical  b  ings,  subject  to  laws  universal  and 
invariable.  The  immediate  cause  acting  in  these  laws  may 
be  obscure ;  the  general  results  are  subjects  of  certain  cal- 
culation. But  commonwealths  are  not  physical  but  moral 
essences.  They  are  artificial  combinations,  and  in  their 
proximate  efficient  cause,  the  arbitrary  productions  of  the 
uuman  mind.  We  are  not  yet  acquainted  with  the  laws 
which  necessarily  influence  the  stability  of  that  kind  of  work 
made  by  that  kind  of  agent." 

Touching  on  this  subject  in  the  letter  to  Mr.  W.  Elliot, 
he  says — '*  I  am  not  of  opinion  that  the  race  of  men  and  the 
commonwealths  they  create,  like  the  bodies  of  individuals, 
grow  effete,  and  languid,  and  bloodless,  and  ossify  by  the 
aecessitiea  of  their  own  conformation*  and  the  fatal  operation 
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of  longevity  and  time.  TheRe  analogies  between  bodies 
natural  and  politic,  though  they  may  sometimes  illustrate 
arguments,  furnish  no  arguments  of  themselves.  They  are 
but  too  oflen  used  under  colour  of  a  specious  philosophy^  to 
find  apologies  for  the  despair  of  laziness  and  pusillanimity, 
and  to  excuse  the  want  of  all  manly  efforts,  whea  the  eu« 
gencies  of  our  country  call  for  them  more  loudly." 

The  first  letter  relates  generally  to  the  overtures  for 
peace,  in  which  some  incidental  and  relative  matters  are  dis- 
cussed. The  second  enters  into  an  examination  of  the  genius 
and  character  of  the  French  Revolution  as  it  regards  other 
nations,  and  an  opinion  is  hazarded  supported  by  some  facts, 
that  the  aggrandizement  of  the  nation  at  the  expense  of  pait, 
or  of  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  Europe  in  a  more  direct  and 
violent  way  than  is  the  common  policy  of  states,  formed  an 
inducement  with  some  of  her  statesmen  to  countenance  the 
first  excesses  of  the  people.  A  third  letter— treating  on  the 
rupture  of  the  negociations,  the  terms  of  peace  proposed, 
and  the  resources  of  the  country  for  the  continuance  of  the 
war,  was  in  progress  through  the  press  when  death  snatched 
the  writer  from  the  scene  of  his  labours.  A  fourth  letter, 
which  it  has  been  observed  was  written  but  not  completed, 
pursues  the  subject  through  its  various  relations,  chiefly  in 
the  form  of  comment  on  that  of  Lord  Auckland ;  to  the 
doctrines  o£  which  it  gives  a  complete  overthrow. 

In  convenatioii,  his  opinions  were  quite  as  decided  and 
not  less  forcibly  expressed.  When  the  negociations  at  Lisle, 
which  he  thought  derogatory  to  the  country  were  going  on, 
and  by  some  were  thought  to  promise  peace,  he  said  firom 
the  first  that  such  a  result  was  impossible— "He  was 
only  astonished  how  the  people  of  England,  or  such  a  body 
of  men  as  the  English  Mmistry,  could  for  a  moment  believe 
that  the  republican  leaders  would  grant  peace,  even  were 
peace  desirable,  without  first  requiring  the  surrender  of  oar 
national  honour.  They  are  doubly  foe^,"  he  added  ;  "for 
they  would  not  only  injure  but  insult  you."  To  a  gentle- 
man who  began  to  talk  to  him  on  the  probable  success  of  the 
negociation  then  pending,  and  consequent  termination  of 
the  revolution.  "The  termination  of  the  revolution !  to  be 
sure !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Burke,  with  his  usual  force,  felicitv, 
and  truth.  "  The  revolution  over  !  Why  sir,  it  is  scaroelr 
b^un  1    As  yet  you  have  only  heard  the  first  music ;  you^U 
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Bee  the  acton  presently ;  but  neither  you  nor  I  shall  see  th« 
close  of  the  drama."  Mr.  Fox  is  said  more  than  once  to 
have  expressed  his  astonishment  at  the  singular  fu^ment  of 
his  predictions.  When  a  nobleman  of  some  pojfitical  cele- 
brity, in  allusion  to  the  vehemence  of  Bui^e  on  the  question 
of  revolutionary  politics,  hinted  an  opinion  that  he  was  a 
splendid  madman — "  Whether  mad  or  inspired,"  is  reported 
to  have  been  the  answer,  "  fate  seems  to  have  determined 
that  he  shall  be  an  uncommon  political  prophet." 

These  letters  are  well  worthy  of  being  referred  to  by 
those  who  wish  to  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  times, 
and  his  views  of  the  injudicious  conduct  of  ministry.  They 
furnish  the  best  idea,  if  not  of  the  origin,  at  least  of  the 
deadly  nature  of  the  war  in  which  the  country  was  engaged ; 
of  the  impossibility  of  concluding  peace  upon  any  terms 
consistent  with  the  national  honour  and  security;  and 
they  prove  what  will  perhaps  not  now  be  disputed,  that 
peace  at  the  moment  would  have  been  more  dangerous 
than  the  hostility  in  which  we  were  compelled  to  per- 
severe. The  character  drawn  of  what  he  calls  "  the  Can- 
nibal Hepublic,"  in  different  parts  of  the  letters  is  indeed 
an  extraordinary  effort,  for  any  thing  equal  to  which  in 
completeness  and  force,  the  reader  will  in  vain  look  in  any 
historical  detail,  ancient  or  modem.  The  exposure  is  as 
complete  as  if  every  individual  member  of  the  fearful  machine 
was  directly  under  his  eje — ^the  finished  piece  of  dissec- 
tion of  a  wonderful  political  anatomist,  who  not  merely 
traces  the  broad  outline,  the  external  figure  and  features  of 
his  subfect,  but  whose  knife  penetrates  to  the  heart,  and 
whose  saw  bares  even  the  aenaorium  of  this  great  moral 
monster,  displaying  the  whole  of  its  secret  motives,  principles 
and  workings  to  the  view  of  the  world ;  the  causes  of  its 
infiammatory  temperament,  and  morbid  yet  fearful  vigour. 

Nothing  IB  more  remarkable  than  the  prophetic  truths 
which  they  contain.  Futurity  may  be  said  to  have  been 
open  to  his  view.  He  wrote  under  a  strong  impression 
that  his  death  was  not  far  distant.  "  I  shall  not  live 
to  behold,"  he  says  in  his  first  page,  "the  unravelling 
of  the  intricate  plot  which  saddens  and  perplexes  the 
awful  drama  of  Providence  now  acting  on  the  moral 
theatre  of  the  world.  Whether  for  thought  or  for  action  I 
am  at  the  end  of  mv  career."  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
first  letter  he  again  adtds — **  What  I  say,  I  must  say  at  once* 
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Whateyer  I  write  is  in  its  nature  testamentary,  xt  may 
have  the  weakness,  but  it  has  the  sincerity  of  a  dying  decla- 
ration.'* When  peace  was  eagerly  sought,  and  as  eageriy 
anticipated  perhaps  because  it  was  sought,  he  calmlj  tells 
the  country,  '*  We  are  not  at  the  end  of  our  struggle,  nor 
near  it.  Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves ;  we  are  at  the  begfin^ 
ning  of  great  troubles."  Speaking  of  the  lukewarmness  of 
the  friends  of  Ministry  agauist  the  regicides  as  a  body^  we 
are  told,  ''much  less  were  they  made  to  infuse  into  our 
minds  that  stubborn  persevering  spirit  which  alone  is  capable 
of  bearing  up  against  those  vicissitudes  of  fortune  which  will 
probably  occur,  and  those  burdens  which  must  be  inevitably 
Dome  in  a  long  war.  I  speak  it  emphatically,  and  with  a 
desire  that  it  should  be  marked,  in  a  hng  war.^*  A  little 
further  on,  he  hints  at  a  period  of  twenty  years  or  more  ;— 
with  what  surprising  accuracy  on  all  these  points,  need  not 
here  be  repeated. 

Alluding  in  another  part  to  the  partition  of  Poland  which 
he  had  never  ceased  to  reprobate,  are  the  following  remark* 
able  words  —  **  Hereafter  the  world  will  have  cause  to  rue  thu 
iniquitous  measure^  and  they  most  who  were  most  concerned  in 
it.  Who  on  reading  this,  will  not  immediately  bring  to 
remembrance  the  calamities  and  doCTadations  sustained  for 
so  many  years  afterwards  by  Austna,  Prussia,  and  Husaia, 
and  more  particularly  the  former  two,  the  actors  in  that 
spoliation, — under  the  iron  gripe  of  Buonaplkrte  ?  Will  not 
these  be  immediately  acknowledged  as  the  unerring  marks  of 
retributive  justice  ?  Is  it  quite  clear,  notwithstanding  the 
present  calm,  that  the  measure  of  retribution  is  full? 
Against  the  spoliation  of  the  territory  of  France  also,  as  of 
that  of  Polano,*  Mr.  Burke  laboured  hard  to  teach  the  Allies 

*  It  seemt  to  have  esoaped  general  notice,  that  the  initfi*rtuiii«  of 

Poland  in  her  final  partition,  may  be  in  lonie  degree  attributed,  however 

undesignedly,  to  Mr.  Fox  and  the  Opposition,  in  the  strong  and  unuaoal 

means  made  use  of  to  thwart  Mr.  Pitt  in  the  business  of  Ocsakow.     They 

lay  claim,  it  is  true,  to  the  mvrit  of  having  prevented  war  on  that  occasion. 

But  if  war  had  then  taken  plnoe  with  England  for  one  act  of  violence, 

RusAia,  in  all  probability,  would  not  have  ventured  upon  other  and  sdll 

greater  aggressions.     Nothing  after  all,  might  have  saved  Poland  from 

th«  combination  then  on  foot  against  her ;  but  it  is  certain  that  Mr.  Pitt 

found  little  encouragement  to  make  (he  attempt.     What  the  present  (1854) 

armed  array  of  Europe  may  do,  reinnins  in  the  womb  of  time ,  but  Ruaaia 

>ay  be  taught  to  rue  hrr  caret* r  of  a^rgrindizemeut,  and  on  several  oe- 

sions,  of  injustice.     The  question  nrifd  in  the  text  thirty  years  a^p^ 

ly  slfll  be  repeated,  '*  Is  it  certain  thut  her  measure  of  retnbutioii  is  fulif" 
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the  impolicj  in  1792  and  1793,  but  he  laboured  in  yain ;  and 
the  consequences  were  that  condign  punishment  for  the 
attempt  in  war  and  suffering  which  he  anticipates  for  them 
throughout  these  letters.  They  may  be  considered  indeed  that 
great  man's  political  will.  The  fulfilment  of  so  many  predio* 
tions  is  one  of  the  most  curious  circumstances  in  modem 
history.  At  all  times  it  is  true,  dying  words  have  been  con- 
sidered impressive  things.  If  men  are  ever  for  a  moment 
permitted  by  the  Almighty  to  have  the  slightest  degree  of 
foreknowledge,  it  is  probably  near  to  the  termination  of  life, 
when  the  mind  abstracled  from  its  tottering  tenement  and 
in  some  degree  purified  from  temporal  interests  and  passions, 
forms  the  most  correct  and  unprejudiced  estimate  of  sur- 
rounding circumstances, — not  merely  of  what  is,  but  of  what 
is  to  come.  The  sentiments  of  ordinary  men  at  such  times 
are  worth  serious  consideration.  But  those  of  a  wise  and 
pre-eminent  person  such  as  in  the  instance  before  iis,  dis- 
tinpished  through  life  for  the  possession  of  much  penetration 
and  knowledge,  claim  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  our 
reverence  and  re^rd. 

Though  a  decided  advocate  for  war  as  the  less  evil  to 
the  country,  he  condemned  almost  uniformly,  after  the 
first  few  months,  not  only  some  part  of  the  ministerial 
principle,  but  almost  the  whole  of  the  plan  on  which 
*t  was  conducted.  That  it  was  most  unfortunate  is  true. 
This  would  seem  to  corroborate  Burke's  judgment  on 
the  matter;  yet  docs  not  decide  the  question  against 
those  who  took  the  most  active  part  in  directing  general 
measures.  There  were  differences  however,  in  his  and 
in  Mr.  Pitt*s  views,  which  seem  also  to  tell  in  favour  of  the 
superior  sagacity  of  the  former ;  and  as  they  bore  on  wYiat 
have  since  proved  some  of  the  leading  points  of  the  contest, 
may  be  worth  enumerating.  Mr.  Burke  declared  from  the 
first  that  there  would  be  war,  and  that  it  would  be  an 
arduous  and  a  long  war.  Mr.  Pitt  on  the  contrary,  not  only 
publicly  in  the  House  of  Commons  but  at  his  own  fire-side, 
at  his  own  table,  and  in  the  most  unreserved  manner  to  his 
confidential  friends,  maintained,  first  that  there  would  be  no 
war,  and  then  that  the  war  would  be  short  and  the  superiority 
on  our  part  not  doubtful.  Mr.  Burke  from  the  moment  of 
the  decmration  of  hostilities,  entreated  nay  almost  prayed, 
the   coalesced  Powers,  that  the  integrity  of  the  rrench 
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territory  should  be  presenred  inviolate  as  necessary  not  only 
to  their  own  immediate  suocess,  but  to  the  future  equilibrium 
of  Europe.  Mr.  Pitt,  from  the  circumstances  attending  the 
surrender  of  her  first  towns  to  the  Allies,  pretty  plainly 
intimated  some  intention  of  permitting  her  to  oe  dis- 
membered ;  and  this  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  thing  that 
thoroughly  roused  her  to  indignation  and  the  most  de- 
termined resistance.  Mr.  Burke  wished  to  have  it  peifectly 
understood  in  France,  that  the  war  was  levelled  at  the 
faction  which  e;ovemed  her,  not  against  the  nation.  Mr. 
Pitt  thought  it  unnecessarv  or  usdess  in  his  public  mani- 
festoes to  be  very  precise  in  drawing  distinctions  between 
them.  Mr.  Burke  urged  that  from  the  peculiar  nature  of 
the  contest,  France  should  be  attacked  only  in  France,  and 
that  frittering  away  our  force  against  her  colonies  and  even 
reducing  them  one  after  another,  neither  crippled  her  in  the 
sHghtest  degree,  nor  in  point  of  fact  advanced  one  step 
nearer  to  subduing  her.  Mr.  Pitt  by  the  sacrifices  made 
to  efiect  those  conquests,  evidently  attributed  an  importance 
to  them  which  subsequent  events  did  not  warrant ;  while  he 
crippled  our  force  for  efficient  service  in  Europe. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  strucgle  we  nave  seen  all 
Burke's  opinions  verified  or  followed  to  the  letter.  The  war 
proved  trying  and  long  beyond  precedent.  France  to  be 
overpowered  was  obliged  to  be  attacked  in  France.  The 
allied  Sovereigns,  who  in  self-defence  had  to  attack  the  old 
root  of  jacobin  aggression  which  had  sprouted  afresh  in  the 
form  of  an  Emperor,  found  it  necessary  to  come  forward  and 
declare  that  they  made  war,  not  upon  her,  but  upon  her 
ambitious  ruler.  And  with  some  nundred  thousands  of 
armed  men,  which  seemed  to  place  the  country  at  their  nod, 
were  obliged  explicitly  to  declare  and  to  guarantee  the  strict 
intei^ty  of  her  territory  before  they  could  hope  to  succeed 
in  their  design.  "  It  would  answer  no  great  purpose,"  be 
says,  so  early  as  1796  with  some  severity,  "  to  enter  into  the 
particular  errors  of  the  war.  2%^  tohole  has  been  but  one 
error.  It  was  but  nominally  a  war  of  alliance.  As  the  com- 
bined Powers  pursued  it,  there  was  nothing  to  hold  an 
Uiance  together.  T^ere  could  be  no  tie  of  honour,  in  a 
iety  for  pillage," 

)f  that  descnption  of  war  policy  which  led  ns  to  expensive 
.  destructive  expeditions  to  the  West  Indies  ana  othei 
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places,  he  writes.  "  A  remote,  an  expensire,  a  murderouB; 
and,  in  the  end,  an  unproductive  adventure,  carried  on  upon 
ideas  of  mercantile  knight-errantrj,  without  any  of  the 
generous  wildness  of  Quixotism,  is  considered  as  sound  and 
solid  sense ;  and  a  war  in  a  wholesome  climate,  a  war  at  our 
door,  a  war  directly  on  the  enemy,  a  war  in  the  heart  of  his 
country,  a  war  in  concert  with  an  internal  ally  and  in 
combination  with  the  external,  is  regarded  as  folly  and 
romance.'* 

An  incident  which  occurred  about  this  time  is  said  to  have 
given  him  as  poor  an  opinion  of  Mr.  Pitt's  taste  or  love  of 
Art  as  he  entertained  of  the  measures  of  his  Cabinet.  The 
Orand  Duke  of  Florence,  pressed  at  the  moment  for  money 
and  in  dread  of  losing  his  magnificent  collection  of  works  oi 
art  by  the  progress  of  the  French  in  Italy,  is  reported  to  have 
offered  to  send  them  to  this  country  as  security  for  a 
loan  of  £200,000 ;  to  become  the  permanent  property  oi 
England  should  the  money  not  be  repaid  in  ten  years.  This 
proposal  the  Minister  declined :  findmg  perhaps  that  he  had 
already  quite  as  many  claimants  upon  his  ways  and  means 
as  could  well  be  satisfied. 

A  present  of  the  "  Letters  on  a  Begicide  Peace,"  sent 
to  his  Serene  Highness  the  Hereditar^r  Prince  of  Wur* 
temburg,  then  in  England,  was  accompanied  by  the  following 
note:  "The  author  of  the  Letters  which  his  kinsman 
will  have  the  honour  of  laying  before  the  Prince  of  Wur- 
temburg,  would  not  have  presumed  to  think  them  in  the 
smallest  degree  worthy  of  oeing  so  presented,  if  the  extra- 
ordinary condescension  of  His  Serene  Hiehness  had  not 
made  it  his  duty  to  acknowledge  his  respectnil  sense  of  that 
condescension  by  such  an  offenng  to  it  as  was  alone  in  his 
power.  He  would  have  presented  himself  personally,  ao» 
cording  to  His  Serene  Highness's  gracious  permission,  sig- 
nified to  him  through  his  friend  Sir  John  Hippisley,  to  pay 
the  homage  which  every  one  owes  to  the  rauK  and  virtues 
of  the  Prince  of  Wurtemburg,  but  he  did  not  choose  to  affect 
his  compassion  by  exhibiting  to  His  Serene  Highness  the 
remains  of  an  object  worn  out  by  age,  grief,  and  infirmity, 
and  condemned  to  perpetual  retreat.  The  author  is  con- 
vinced that  the  favourable  sentiments  of  the  Prince  in  re^rd 
Co  those  letters,  are  not  owing  to  the  talents  of  the  writer* 
but  to  the  cause  which  he  has  undertaken,  however  weakly 
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to  defend,  and  of  which  His  Serene  Highness  is  the  pro- 
tector by  situation  and  bj  disposition. 

"  The  author  hopes  that  ii  it  should  please  Gk)d,  by  hie 
all-powerful  interposition*  to  preserve  the  ruins  of  the 
civuized  world,  His  Serene  Highness  will  become  a  great 
instrument  in  its  necessary  reparation ;  and  that  not  only 
in  the  noble  estates  which  comprise  his  own  patrimony,  but 
in  the  two  great  empires  in  which  he  has  so  natural  and 
jnst  an  influence,  as  well  as  in  the  third,*  which  His  Serene 
Highness  is  going  to  unite  in  interest  and  affection  with 
the  other  two.  In  this  he  will  co-operate  with  the  bene- 
ficial and  enlarged  views  of  the  illustrious  house  and  its 
virtuous  chief^  who  are  on  the  point  of  having  the  happiness 
of  his  albance.  To  the  complete  success  of  that  alliance, 
public  and  domestic,  some  of  the  author's  latest  and  most 
ardent  vows  will  be  directed !  In  the  great  task  allotted  to 
the  Sovereigns  who  shall  remain.  His  Sierene  Highness  wil. 
find  it  necessary*  to  exercise  in  his  own  territories,  and  also 
to  recommend  wherever  his  influence  shall  reach,  a  judicious, 
well-tempered,  and  manly  severity  in  the  support  of  law, 
order,  religion,  and  morals ;  and  this  will  be  as  expedient  for 
the  happiness  of  the  people,  as  it  will  be  to  follow  the  natural 
bent  of  his  own  good  heart,  in  procuring,  by  more  pleasant 
modes,  the  good  of  the  subject,  who  stands  every  where  in 
need  of  a  firm  and  vigorous,  full  as  much  as  of  a  lenient  and 
healing  government. 

The  sagacity  which  had  enabled  him  to  pcfhetrate  the 
unhappy  results  of  the  French  Eevolution,  and  the  energy 
and  pertinacity  with  which  he  opposed  it  in  speech  and  in 
writing,  excited  amon^^  many  who  had  not  the  same  length 
of  view  as  himself,  or  indeed  any  conception  whatever  of  the 
evils  impending,  a  variety  of  conjectures  as  to  the  cause.  At 
first  mere  smprise  was  expressed  at  the  boldness  of  hii 
predictions.  W  hen  however  he  seemed  determined  to  act 
upon  them  by  the  breach  which  took  place  with  his  party 
for  what  were  then  thought  simply  speculative  differences 
of  opinion*  they  put  him  aown  as  out  a  remove  from  insanity. 
This  idea  was  atterwards  industriously  circulated,  to  which 
he  partly  alluded  after  a  vehement  sally  in  the.  Houaa 
of  Conunons  by  a  deliberate  address  to  the  chair  in  the 

*  Great  Britain ;  in  allusion  to  the  projected  marr'nge  of  the 
th  the  FrinceH  fiojal  of  Inland. 
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words  of  St.  Paul,  **  I  am  not  mad,  most  noble  Festus, 
but  speak  the  words  of  truth  and  soberness."  To  an  ob- 
servation of  ais  niece  on  the  violence  and  absurd  rumours  by 
which  he  was  incessantly  assailed,  he  replied,  "  Some  part  of 
the  world,  my  dear — I  mean  the  Jacobin  or  unwise  part  of 
it — think,  or  affect  to  think,  that  /  am  mad ;  but  believe 
me  the  world  twenty  years  hence  will  and  with  reason  too, 
think  from  their  conduct  that  they  must  have  been  mad." 
With  those  who  found  interest  in  decrying  his  public 
exertions,  repetitions  of  the  rumour  were  heard  particularly 
after  the  death  of  the  younger  Bichard  when  his  grief  was 
known  to  be  extreme ;  and  it  sometimes  had  the  aitfect  even 
of  imposing  upon  friends,  an  instance  of  which  occurred 
soon  after  tne  publication  of  the  **  Letter  to  a  Noble  Lord." 
A  report  under  the  guise  of  seeming  secresy  reached  them 
in  town,  of  his  being  amicted  with  such  total  alienation  of 
mind  as  to  wander  about  his  park  during  the  day,  kissing 
the  cows  and  horses.  This  circumstance  if  true,  would 
be  perhaps  no  more  than  is  done  by  many  honest  and 
fond  farmers  and  stable-boys  without  imputation  of  a  wan- 
dering of  the  wits.  Neither  was  it  perhaps  with  Burke's 
warm  affection  towards  the  dumb  as  well  as  speaking  mem- 
bers of  his  establishment  great  matter  for  wonder,  as  he  had 
in  fact  some  favourite  cows*  which  to  be  more  under  his 
own  eye  were  put  to  graze  near  the  house.  A  man  of  rank, 
however,  left  London  instantly  to  learn  particulars,  and 
was  received  in  the  usual  manner  of  an  old  friend  without 
observing  any  perceptible  change  in  his  host.  Not  quite 
satisfied  with  this  tacit  contradiction,  yet  deeming  it  inde* 
corous  to  ask  direct  questions,  he  adverted  in  conver- 
sation to  the  public  occurrences  of  the  day,  and  to  the 
probable  train  of  any  new  studies  by  his  host  in  relation 
to  them,  when  the  latter  unsuspicious  of  the  drift  of  the 
visitor,  produced  some  of  the  most  eloquent  and  ably-argued 
passages  from  the  Letters  on  Eegicide  Peace  which  he 
was  then  writing.  Convinced  now  of  the  information  being 
erroneous,  he  hinted  to  Mrs.  Burke  the  main  purport 
of  his  journey,  when  the  following  affecting  incident  was 
detailed,  which  probably  formed  the  foundation  for  the 

*  A  pretty  pi«C8,  by  Keinagle,  delmrating  the  house  and  grouodii 
repreiwnta  Mr.  Burke  in  front  of  the  niaDfion  pttttiiig*  h  fa^oorite  cow,  and 
kiaiady  and  a  female  friend  walking  at  a  little  diataooe. 
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story,  though  it  had  thriven  considerably  in  magnitude  in  the 
journey  from  Beaconsfield  to  London. 

A  feeble  old  horse,  which  had  been  a  favourite  with 
the  junior  Burke,  and  his  constant  companion  in  all  rural 
joumejings  and  sports  wiien  both  were  alike  healthful  and 
vigorous,  was  now  in  his  age  and  on  the  death  of  his  master, 
turned  out  to  take  the  run  of  the  park  at  ease  for  the 
remainder  of  his  life  with  strict  injunctions  to  the  servants 
that  he  should  neither  be  ridden  nor  molested.  While 
walking  one  day  in  solitary  musing,  Mr.  Burke  perceived 
this  worn-out  servant  come  close  up  to  him,  and  at  length 
after  some  moments  spent  in  viewing  his  person,  followed  by 
seeming  recollection  and  confidence,  deliberately  rested  its 
head  upon  his  bosom.  The  singularity  of  the  action, 
the  remembrance  of  his  dead  son,  its  late  master,  who 
occupied  much  of  his  thoughts  at  all  times,  and  the  apparent 
attachment  and  almost  intelligence  of  the  poor  brute  as  if  it 
could  sympathize  with  his  inward  sorrows,  rushing  at  once 
into  his  mmd  totally  overpowered  his  firmness,  and  throwing 
his  arms  over  its  neck,  he  wept  long  and  loudly. 

His  health,  though  not  intellectual  powers,  had  been 
fbr  Bome  time  in  a  declining  state,  which  terminated  in  such 
debility  and  loss  of  muscular  enei|;y  as  to  render  motion  and 
his  usual  exercise  impracticable.  To  this  state  of  unexpected 
if  not  premature  decay,  his  habits  of  application,  literaiy 

Sursuits,  and  former  laborious  Parliamentary  exertions  no 
oubt  tended.  The  stomach  very  imperfectly  and  painfully 
performed  its  office;  and  emaciation  ensued.  How  manj 
voluntary  labourers  for  fame  are  doomed  to  feel  that  study  is 
of  itself  but  an  avenue  to  disease — that  the  most  glorious  and 
enduring  exercises  of  mind  but  prepare  the  way  for  the  disso- 
lution of  its  earthly  tenement !  So  was  it  with  Burke.  And 
when  the  loss  of  his  son  destroyed  that  buoyancy  of  hope  so 
long  and  fondly  entertained  of  witnessing  his  success  in  life, 
no  active  principle  of  vitality  remained  to  counteract 
the  inroads  of  innrmity.  That  loss  he  found  it  impossible 
to  forget  or  to  recover.  Those  who  did  not  know  him 
uncied  he  sustained  annoyance  from  numerous  attacks  of 
the  partizans  of  French  opinions ;  no  less  than  eight  or 
'.ne  answers  having  appeared  within  a  few  weeks  to  the 
iters  on  Begicido  Peace,  ^o  pain  however  was  in- 
(*ted  by  these  missiles.    The  writings  of  the  lower  dan 
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of  opponents  he  rarely  saw  aiul  never  heeded ;  the  attacks  of 
the  higher  in  the  way  of  argument,  he  answered  and  refuted ; 
the  mere  abuse  of  either  he  despised.  Of  the  latter,  an 
instance  occurred  about  this  time  which  furnishes  a  pretty 
good  sample  of  the  justice  with  which  he  was  commonly 
assailed. 

A  bookseller  named  Owen,  who  published  the  Letter  to  a 
Noble  Lord  and  was  instrusted  with  the  MS.  of  the  first 
two  letters  of  Eegicide  Peace  for  publication,  represented 
to  some  friends  of  their  author  wno  called  upon  him  to 
account  for  the  profits  of  the  first  work,  that  these  had  been 
surrendered  to  him  by  that  gentleman  as  a  gift.  This  story 
Mr.  Burke  had  no  other  means  of  disproving  than  bv  his 
word  to  the  contrary,  which  no  one  who  knew  him  could!  for  a 
moment  disbelieve.  Unwilling  however  to  enter  into  a  con- 
test on  such  a  matter  with  such  a  man,  he  put  up  with  the  loss. 
This  was  not  all ;  for  with  the  characteristic  assurance  of  a 
pirate,  Owen  as  soon  as  he  found  that  the  manuscript  of 
"  Begicide  Peace,"  was  to  bo  withdrawn  out  of  his  hands, 
published  it  on  his  own  account,  not  only  without  the  con- 
currence, but  against  the  positive  prohibition  of  the  author. 
This  impudent  invasion  of  literary  property  he  attempted,  in 
a  preface  to  the  surreptitious  copy  of  the  work  to  defend.*     It 

*  One  of  the  ablest  oritical  joaroftla  of  th^  time  in  speaking  of  the  woik, 
thus  noticed  the  transaction : 

'*  Before  we  procet^  to  consider  the  more  important  parts  of  these  in- 
teresting and  extraordinary  productions,  our  attention  is  niiturally  at- 
tract*'d  by  the  stranpre  competition  which  seems  to  prevail  between  the 
^nuine  and  surreptitious  editions.  It  afibrds  the  firai  instance,  us  far  us 
ve  recollect,  of  a  literury  piracy  being  openly  avowed  and  defended. 
Hitherto  no  property  htui  been  thought  more  sacred  than  that  of  an 
author  in  his  unpublished  works. 

''  It  appears,  ttom  Mr.  Owen's  statement,  that  he  was  entrusted  with  a 
manuscript  with  a  view  to  publication  j— subject  certainly  to  the  pleavui'e 
of  the  author,  and  to  every  ohnnge  of  opinion  which  might  take  place  io 
his  mind.  A  trustee  thus  circumstanced  had  undoubtedly  no  more  i-i^ht 
to  publish  the  work  without  the  consent  of  the  writer,  than  if  the  manu- 
Mript  had  been  procured  by  breaking  open  the  library  at  Beuconsfifld. 
The  defence  set  up  by  Mr.  Owen  not  a  little  aggravates,  in  our  opiniuo, 
the  impropriety  of  his  conduct.  He  informs  us,  that  Mr.  Burke,  after 
havinftr  made  him  a  present  of  the  protits  of  his  letter  a^iiast  the  Dul^e 
of  Bedford,  sent  some  friends  to  demand  an  account  of  the  sale  of  tlhit 
publication.  He  does  not  tell  us  that  he  wall  actually  compelled  to  refuud 
these  profits :  he  only  afliiins  that  he  was  desired  to  account  fof  tl^im  j 
tad  this  be  offers  in  defence  of  an  acknowledged  breach  oi  tru«^* 

2  u 
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was  stopped,  however,  by  legal  interference ;  and  as  an  appro* 
priate  conclusion  to  sach  an  unprincipled  proceeding,  hia 
defeated  cupidity  found  vent  in  an  abusive  advertisement 
against  "Edmund  Burke  the  Pensioner."  He  was  also 
accustomed  to  say,  though  from  such  a  source  probably 
without  truth,  that  his  men  who  carried  to  Mr.  Burke  tlie 
proof  sheets  of  his  publications  for  correction,  were  so 
roundly  rated  for  mistakes,  that  at  length  none  of  them 
would  venture  to  approach  his  house,  particularly  when  an 
error  greater  than  usual  had  been  committed.  He  was 
therefore  often  obliged  to  take  them  himself.  Dodsley's 
(his  preceding  publisher)  men  told  quite  a  different  story. 
They  represented  him  as  affable  and  courteous  (as  was  his 
custom  indeed  to  the  working  class  of  people),  taking  par- 
ticular pains  to  explain  what  he  wished  to  be  done,  frequently 
ordering  them  liquor,  and  on  withdrawing  from  the  room, 
never  permitting  them  to  have  the  last  bow.  They  were 
accustomed  to  remark  that  though  he  was  sometimes  sur- 
rounded by  large  and  apparently  confused  masses  of  papers, 
he  could  immediately  put  his  hand  upon  any  particular  one 
which  might  be  wantea. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  year  he  was  confined  principally  to 
the  couch,  and  no  longer  able  to  write  himself,  employed 
any  relative  or  intimate  friend  stopping  in  the  house  to  hold 
the  pen.  In  this  way  his  correspondence  during  the  year 
became  extensive,  in  which  his  thoughts  flow  with  undi* 
minished  lustre.  To  Dr.  Hussey  his  letters  on  Bomaa 
Catholic  and  Irish  affairs  generally,  were  frequent  and  long. 
One  of  them  occupies  above  twenty  printed  pages.  Th^ 
gentleman,  it  appeared,  though  sent  to  Ireland  oy  the  Duke 
of  Portland,  and  having  his  conduct  on  occasions  approved  by 
the  King,  became  embroiled  with  the  local  government  by 
opposing,  as  might  be  supposed,  the  punishment  of  Bomanist 
soldiers  for  renising  to  attend  Protestant  worship*  He 
appears  to  have  been  thoroughly  loyal,  a  man  of  the  world, 
sincerely  attached  to  English  connexion,  and  thus  ezpL'citly 
sounds  the  alarm  of  incipient  rebellion :  "  They  are  urging 
those  cursed  (Jacobin)  sentiments  throughout  the  countiTy 
and  under  the  name  of  ^  United  Irishmen,'  this  evil  is  extend- 
ing beyond  imagination.  Many  thousands,  I  am  assured,  are 
weekly  sworn  in  such  a  secret  manner  and  form  as  to  evade 
ill  the  law  in  tibose  cases.*'    Prom  Lord  Fitzwilliam,  several 
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Ions  and  |)ointed  letters  were  received  at  Beaconsfield  in 
Gonaemnation  of  Mr.  Pitt's  financial  schemes,  his  precipitate 
solicitations  for  peace,  and  general  conduct  of  the  war — "  Tou, 
my  dear  Burke,"  he  says,  "  by  the  exertion  of  your  great 
powers,  have  carried  three-fourths  of  the  public,  but  you  havo 
not  carried  him,  and  I  fear  all  the  rest  will  eo  for  nothing." 
On  our  begging  for  peace  and  on  the  conduct  of  the  war, 
Mr.  Windham,  though  in  office,  writes  nearly  in  a  similar 
strain,  giving  Burke  the  first  intimation  of  Lord  Malmes- 
bury's  unceremonious  dismission  in  a  tone  of  sarcastic 
ridicule.  With  Mr.  John  Bowles,  afterwards  known  for 
various  political  pamphlets,  and  also  with  Dr.  Laurence,  a 
few  letters  were  exchanged. 

In  a  lighter  style,  more  amusing  and  jocular  yet  with 
various  hits  at  political  affairs,  several  long  letters  were 
written  to  the  agreeable  and  accomplished  Mrs.  (afterwards 
Lady)  Crewe.  She  furnished  him  occasionally  with  amusing 
sketches  of  the  parlies,  politics,  and  squires  of  Cheshire  and 
other  places,  was  a  friend  to  his  school,  and  took  an  active 
part  in  doing  kind  offices  for  the  emigrants.  To  her  he  says, 
that  in  the  "  Begicide  Peace"  as  in  the  Bedford  letter,  he 
had  appealed  to  the  people  against  the  sentiments  of  both 
Ministry  and  Opposition,  and  each  time  they  had  given  it  in 
his  favour.  To  one  of  her  visitors  then  fiist  rising  in  public 
opinion,  and  who  could  not  be  other  than  a  devout  acunirer 
of  elevated  genius  as  he  had  previously  shewn  in  some  pub- 
lished pieces,  he  sends  a  message — ^  Tell  Mr.  Canning  that 
I  am  very  much  flattered  in  finoing  that  a  man  of  his  genius 
and  his  virtue  finds  anything;  to  tolerate  in  my  feeble  and 
belated  endeavours  to  be  useful,  at  a  crisis  of  the  world  which 
calls  for  the  efforts  of  a  rich  mind  like  his,  in  the  full  vigour 
of  all  his  mental  and  of  all  his  bodily  powers ;  but  I  am 
soothed  in  seeing  that  I  continue  the  object  of  his  early 
partiality." 

His  health  continuing  to  decline,  gave  the  most  serious 
alarm  to  his  friends.  A  visit  to  Bath  was  again  proposed ; 
but  shewing  some  indisposition  to  that  place  from  its 
publicity  which  nervous  debility  rendered  it  unpleasant  for 
nim  to  meet,  Mr.  Windham  in  an  earnest  and  affectionate 
letter  written  in  the  middle  of  January,  1797,  took  him  t« 
task,  asking  whether  he  unshed  to  recover — whether  he  was 
aware  that  hia  "  life  is  at  this  moment  of  more  ^consequence 
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than  that  of  any  other  man  living" — and  tiiat  danger  to  it 
would  be  "  a  loss  to  the  world  such  aa  it  could  never  havn 
produced,  or  been  known  at  least  to  produce,  at  any  other 
period."  He  urges  Bath  upon  him  in  conformi^  with 
inedical  recommendations,  means  to  take  down  Dr.  Blane  to 
Beaconsfield  for  an  additional  opinion,  solemnly  adjures  him 
to  suffer  no  time  to  be  lost,  and  promises  to  accompany  him 
on  the  journey. 

To  Bath  therefore  he  proceeded  early  in  February,  and 
continued  till  the  end  of  May,  chiefly  confined  to  a  couch. 
"  My  health,"  he  said  in  a  communication  to  a  friend,  **  has 
gone  down  very  rapidly ;  and  I  have  been  brought  hither 
with  very  faint  hopes  of  life,  and  enfeebled  to  such  a  degree 
as  those  who  had  known  me  some  time  ago,  could  scarcely 
think  credible.  Since  I  came  hither  my  sufferings  have  been 
greatly  aggravated,  and  my  little  strength  still  further  re- 
duced ;  BO  that  though  I  am  told  the  symptoms  of  my  disorder 
begin  to  carry  a  more  £ivourable  aspect,  I  pass  the  fiir  lamr 
part  of  the  twenty-four  hours,  indeed  almost  the  whole,  either 
m  my  bed  or  lying  upon  the  couch  from  which  I  dictate 
this."  In  this  letter,  written  on  the  affairs  of  Ireland,  and 
indited  by  snatches  amidst  pain  and  suffering,  he  hints  at 
something  like  the  Union,  by  urging  that  the  seat  of  her 
superior  or  Imperial  politics,  should  be  in  England.  **  There 
is  a  great  cry  against  English  influence.  I  am  quite  sure 
that  it  is  Irish  influence  that  dreads  the  English  habits." 
''  I  think  that  Great  Britain  would  be  ruined  by  the  sepan* 
tion  of  Ireland ;  but  as  there  are  degrees  even  in  rum,  it 
would  fall  the  most  heavily  on  Ireland.  By  such  a  sepan* 
tion,  Ireland  would  be  the  most  completely  undone  country 
in  the  world ;  the  most  wretched,  the  most  distracted,  and, 
in  the  end,  the  most  desolate  part  of  the  habitable  globe. 
Little  do  many  people  in  Ireland  consider  how  much  of  its 
prosperity  has  been  owin^,  and  still  depends  upon,  its  in* 
timate  connexion  with  this  kingdom." 

Of  his  stay  there  we  have  a  lew  notices  from  Mr.  Wilber- 
force,  who  was  likewise  a  visitor  to  that  popular  resort  at 
the  same  period.  "  Poor  Burke  came  down  quite  emaciated. 
Elliot  called,  and  a  very  pleasant  day.  Evening — Called  on 
Burke,  and  sat  an  hour ;  no  serious  talk."  Again  he  writes 
-*'  Burke  is  come  here  but  very  poorly,  and  Windham  is 
isiting  him.     His  faculties  are  as  fresh  as  ever ;  he  abstains 
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from  talking  politics."  Of  the  vigour  of  his  mind  thus  no- 
ticed, its  sagacity,  decision,  and  patriotism  while  suffering 
under  extreme  prostration  of  frame,  the  same  authority 
furnishes  an  instance  on  a  memorable  occasion.  It  was  the 
mutiny  in  the  fleet.  To  civilians  unacquainted  with  such 
scenes,  the  best  mode  of  meeting  the  danger  forms  an  ar- 
duous consideration ;  and  such  it  proved  to  all  the  members 
of  Ministry.  In  the  eye  of  an  officer  there  is  but  one  remedy 
—to  put  it  down  firmly  but  moderatelv  at  all  hazards. 
Ghrievances  should  be  carefully  redressed  ailerwards ;  and 
seamen  had  at  that  time  many  and  serious  disadvantages  to 
complain  of,  and  to  a  much  later  period ;  but  submission  to 
authority  ought  commonly  to  precede  concession.  Such  was 
Burke's  opinion  and  determination  when  Ministry  were 
afraid  to  move.    In  the  same  memoranda  it  is  noted— 

''  Heard  (April  17th)  of  Portsmouth  meeting ;  consultation 
with  Burke."  "The  only  letter  which  reached  Bath  that 
day  by  the  cross  post  from  Portsmouth  was  one  from  Captain 
Bedford,  of  the  Boyal  Sovereign,  to  Patty  More.  She 
brought  it  me,  and  I  took  it  at  once  to  Burke.  He  could  not 
then  see  me ;  but  at  his  desire  called  again  at  two  o'clock. 
The  whole  scene  is  now  before  me.  Burke  was  lying;  on  a 
sofa  much  emaciated ;  and  Windham,  Laurence,  and  some 
other  friends  were  around  him.  The  attention  shewn  to 
Burke  by  all  that  party  was  just  like  the  treatment  of 
Ahithophel  of  old.  '  It  was  as  if  one  went  to  inquire  of  the 
oracle  of  the  Lord.'  I  reported  to  them  the  account  I  had 
received,  and  Burke  being  satisfied  of  its  authority,  we  held 
a  consultation  on  the  proper  course  for  government  to 
follow.  Windham  set  off  for  London  the  same  night  with 
the  result  of  our  deliberations.  Burke's  advice  was  very  much 
the  same  as  Sir  Charles  Middletan*s  had  been  an  a  similar 
occasion,  wlfich  Pitt  often  mentioned  as  an  instance  of  Sir 
Charles's  promptitude  and  resolution.  Pitt  and  Lord 
Chatham,  tnen  first  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  had  sent  for 
Middleton  and  met  him  with  the  information.  *  Bad  news* 
Sir  Charles,  from  the  fieet ;  a  ship  has  mutinied ;  what  are 
we  to  do  ?'  Sir  Charles,  who  had  always  been  an  enemy  to 
pressing,  and  who  actually  resigned  his  office  of  Comptroller 
of  the  Navy  because  he  could  not  carry  out  some  reforms 
which  would  have  prevented  the  breaking  out  of  the  great 
mutiny,  Immediately  replied — '  You  know  how  ill  I  thiuk 
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these  poor  fellows  have  been  used,  but  now  that  it  is  come  to 
a  mutiny  there  is  but  one  thing  to  be  done ;  jou  must  shew 
them  that  you  have  the  superiority ;  you  must  order  a  ninety- 
c:un  ship  on  each  side  of  her,  and  sink  her  on  the  spot  if  she 
does  not  at  once  submit.'     They  were  staggered,  and  said 
doubtfully, '  That  is  a  strong  measure ;  what  if  they  should 
refuse  to  obey  P'     '  Then  indeed  all  would  be  over;  but  they 
will  not  refuse  tD  obey  if  you  give  the  order  resolutely,  and 
it  is  the  only  thing  that  can  be  done.'    He  left  them  still 
undetermined,  and  m  a  few  minutes  came  back  with  the 
despatch  drawn  up,  and  seeing  still  some  hesitation,  he  said, 
'  Pray  sign  it  instantly ;  there  is  much  to  be  done  in  the 
office,  and  we  shall  scarcely  be  ready  in  time  to  save  the  poet."' 
No  clouded  or  weakened  mental  condition  accompanied  bis 
extreme  infirmity  of  body.    Previous  to  this  visit,  he  had  been 
occupied  on  the  fourth  letter  on  a  Eegicide  Peace,  and  while 
there  gave  it  occasional  additions.    He  corresponded  like* 
wise,  among  others,  with  Mr.  Windham,  who  informed  him 
that  Mr.  Pitt  with  whom  he  first  saw  it,  had  been  reading 
the  surreptitious  "  Conduct  of  the  Minority,"  was  highly 
gratified  with  it,  deemed  the  style  a  model  for  the  subjects 
discussed,  more  forcible  than  any  other,  and  more  in  accord- 
ance with  general  taste.    Letters  also  passed  with  Dr. 
Hussey,  Mrs.  Crewe,  Mr.  Arthur  Young,  and  Mrs.  Lead- 
beater,  expounding  to  the  eminent  agriculturist  in  a  few  sen- 
tences those  doctrmes  he  had  always  maintained,  and  which 
are  now  designated  more  popularly  as  free  trade. 

The  day  before  he  quitted  Bath,  a  letter  was  dictated  to 

Mrs.  Leadbeater,  and  signed  by  his  tremulous  hand.    It  was 

amone  the  last  dispatched  of  his  private  letters.    *'  I  feel  aa 

I  ought  to  do  your  constant  hereditary  kindness  to  me  and 

mine.    What  you  have  heard  of  my  illness  is  fiur  from  exag« 

gerated.    I  am,  thank  GKhI,  alive,  and  that  is  alL    Hastening 

to  my  dissolution,  I  have  to  bless  Providence  that  I  do  not 

suffer  a  mat  deal  of  pain.    *    *    Mrs.  Burke  has  a 

tolerable  share  of  health  in  every  respect,  except  much  use  ci 

her  limbs.    She  remembers  your  motner's  most  good-natured 

attentions,  as  I  am  sure  I  do,  with  much  gratitude.    I  have 

"^ver  been  an  admirer  of  your  talents  and  virtues,  and  shall 

er  wish  most  cordially  for  every  thing  which  can  tend  to 

ur  credit  and  satisfaction.    I  therefore  congratulate  yon 

ry  heartily  ox.  the  birth  of  your  sot ;  and  pray  remember 
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me  to  the  representative  of  your  family,  who  I  hope  stiU 
keeps  up  the  school  of  which  I  have  so  tender  a  rememhrance ; 
though  after  so  loi^  an  absence,  and  so  many  unpleasant 
even^  of  every  kind  that  have  distracted  my  thoughts,  I 
hardly  dare  to  ask  for  any  one,  not  knowing  whether  they 
are  living  or  dead,  lest  I  should  be  the  means  of  awakening 
unpleasant  recollections.  P.S.  Pray  remember  me  to  Mr. 
Ii^uibeater.  I  have  been  at  Bath  these  four  months  to  no 
purpose,  and  am  therefore  to  be  removed  to  m^  own  house 
at  Beaconsfield  to-morrow,  to  be  nearer  to  a  habitation  more 
permanent,  humbly  and  fearfully  hoping  that  my  better  part 
may  find  a  better  mansion." 

There  is  something  very  touching  in  the  mild  and  cheerful 
tone  of  this  resignation  to  the  Divine  will,  as  well  as  in  the 
allusions  to  his  usual  residence  being  so  near  to  where  he 
had  determined  should  be  his  final  resting  place  (Beacons- 
field  Church.)  Of  this  letter  the  then  Bishop  of  Meath 
justly  observed  in  a  communication  to  the  lady  to  whom  it 
IS  addressed ;  *'  The  great  scene  on  which  Providence  gifted 
and  allotted  him  to  move  was  now  closing ;  and  no  record 
can  ever  be  produced  to  mark  the  leading  features  of  his 
character  so  strongly  as  that  you  possess  in  this  letter.  It 
shows  him  still  cherishing  the  early  affections  of  his  heart, 
among  the  higher  cares  which  the  station  he  had  attained 
imposed  upon  him ;  and  after  having;  controlled  the  destinies 
of  the  world,  as  all  now  agree  he  did,  by  his  later  writings, 
turning  his  last  thoughts  to  the  retired,  unassuming  daughter 
of  the  ^end  of  his  youth."* 

To  Beaconsfield,  where  he  had  enjoyed  so  many  of  the 
honours  and  comforts  of  life,  he  returned  to  die ;  for  there  is 
something  of  satis&ction  to  the  human  heart  in  breathing 
our  last  and  in  depositing  our  bones  in  the  spot  where  we 
have  spent  the  most  honourable  and  useful  part  of  our  being. 
^  It  is  so  far  at  least,"  said  he  to  some  one  just  before 
quitting  Bath,  "  on  my  way  to  the  tomb,  and  I  may  as  well 
travel  it  alive  as  dead.  While  awaiting  the  event  which 
was  delayed  for  a  month  longer,  he  gave  Erections  about  the 
disposal  of  some  of  his  papers,  particularly  desiring  that  the 
chief  of  those  relating  to  the  impeachment  should  be  pub- 
lished, repeating  the  same  opinion  of  the  whole  proceeding 

*  FoeoM  by  Mary  Leadbeater,  p.  888. 
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which  he  had  always  expressed.  Public  affairs  occupied 
much  of  his  tlioughts  to  the  last  moment:  "  Never,"  said  he. 
"  succumb  to  the  enemy ;  it  is  a  struggle  for  your  existence 
as  a  nation ;  and  if  you  must  die,  die  with  the  sword  in  your 
hand  ;  but  I  have  no  fears  whatever  for  the  result ;  there  is 
a  salient,  living  principle  of  energy  in  the  public  mind  of 
England  which  only  requires  proper  direction  to  enable  her 
to  withstand  this  or  any  other  ferocious  foe.  Persevere^ 
therefore,  till  this  tyranny  be  overpast."  To  his  own  in- 
creasing weakness  he  submitted  witn  the  same  placid  and 
Christian-like  resignation,  undisturbed  by  a  murmur ;  hoping, 
as  he  said,  to  obtain  the  Divine  mercy  tiirough  the  interces- 
sion of  a  blessed  Redeemer,  which,  in  his  own  words,  "  he 
had  long  sought  with  unfeigned  humiliation,  and  to  which 
he  looked  with  a  trembling  hope." 

Shortly  before  the  fatal  event  took  place.  Earl  Fitzwilliam 
communicated  to  Mr.  Fox  the  information  that  it  could  not 
be  far  distant ;  and  that  gentleman  having  sent  off  a  letter 
of  inquiry  on  the  subject  to  Mrs.  Burke,  received  next  day 
by  express  an  answer  couched  in  nearly  the  following  terms, 
whatever  be  the  opinion  of  tlie  rigidity  with  which  the 
subject  of  this  note  performed  what  he  thought  his  duty,  it 
is  impossible  not  to  admire  the  exalted  principle  which 
pronij)ted  it. 

"  Mrs.  Burke  presents  her  compliments  to  Mr.  Fox,  and 
thanks  him  for  his  obliging  inquiries.  Mrs.  Burke  com- 
municated his  letter  to  Mr.  Burke,  and  bv  his  desire  haa  to 
inform  Mr.  Fox  that  it  has  cost  Mr.  Burke  the  most  heart- 
felt pain  to  obey  the  stem  voice  of  his  duty  in  rending 
asunder  a  long  friendship,,  but  that  he  deemed  this  sacrifice 
necessary  ;  that  his  principles  continue  the  same ;  and  that 
in  whatever  of  life  may  yet  remain  to  him,  he  conceives  that 
he  must  live  for  others  and  not  for  himself.  Mr.  Burke  ia 
convinced  that  the  principles  which  he  has  endeavoured  to 
maintain  are  necessary  to  the  welfare  and  dignity  of  hia 
country,  and  that  these  principles  can  be  enforced  only  by 
the  general  persuasion  of  his  sincerity.  For  herself,  Mrs. 
Burke  has  again  to  express  her  gratitude  to  Mr.  Fox  for  his 
inquiries." 

A  presentiment  seems  to  have  been  felt  of  the  moment  of 
his  summons  from  the  world.  Several  of  the  previous  hours 
were  employed  in  expressing  forgiveness  of  all  who  had  in 
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nn  J  manner  injured  him,  and  in  requesting  the  same  from 
all  whom  his  general  or  particular  infirmities  had  offended. 
Messages  of  affectionate  remembrance  passed  to  many  absent 
friends,  among  others,  as  we  learn  from  his  sons,  to  Wilber* 
force  for  his  book  on  Christianity :  "  That  great  man  (Burke)** 
tliey  write,  "was  said  by  Mr.  Wmdham,  when  he  had  arranged 
his  worldly  matters,  to  have  amused  his  dying  hours  with  the 
writings  of  Addison  (on  the  immortality  of  the  soul.)  He 
might  have  added  what  serious  minds  would  have  gladly 
heard  '  Have  you  been  told,*  Mr.  Henry  Thornton  asks 
Mrs.  Hannah  More, '  that  Burke  spent  much  of  the  two  last 
days  of  his  life  in  reading  Wilberforce's  book,  and  said  that  he 
derived  much  comfort  from  it,  and  that  if  he  lived  he  should 
thank  Wilberforce  for  having  sent  such  a  book  into  the 
world.  So  says  Mrs.  Crewe,  who  was  with  Burke  at  the 
time.'  Before  his  death  Mr.  Burke  summoned  Dr.  Laurence 
to  his  side,  and  committed  specially  to  him  the  expression  of 
these  thanks."* 

At  intervals,  he  recapitulated  his  motives  of  action  in 
several  great  public  emergencies ;  his  then  thoughts  on  the 
alarming  state  of  the  country,  "  the  ruling  passion  strong 
in  death ;"  gave  some  private  directions  connected  with  his 
approaching  decease ;  and  afterward  listened  again  to  the 
perusal,  by  his  desire,  of  a  few  of  the  papers  of  Addison. 
These  duties  finished,  his  attendants,  with  Mr.  Nagle  of  the 
War-office,  a  relation,  were  conveying  him  to  bed,  when  in- 
distinctly articulating  a  blessing  on  those  around  him,  he 
sank  down  and  after  a  momentary  struggle  expired,  July 
9th,  1797,  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age.  "  His  end,** 
said  Dr.  Laurence  with  great  truth,  "was  suited  to  the 
simple  greatness  of  mind  which  he  displayed  through  life, 
eveiy  way  unaffected,  without  levity,  without  ostentation, 
full  of  natural  grace  and  dignity.  He  appeared  neither  to 
wish  nor  to  dread,  but  patiently  and  placidly  to  await  the 
appointed  hour  of  his  dissolution.*'  "  When  I  have  revolved 
his  various  labours,"  writes  the  author  of  the  Pursuits  of 
Literature,  after  an  animated  apostrophe  to  his  memory,  "  I 
would  record  in  lasting  characters,  and  in  our  holiest  and 
most  honourable  temple,  the  departed  orator  of  England,  the 
statesman,  and  the  Christian,  Edmund  Burke !  '  Remunerate 
eju9  dim  Aitissimo  .'*  *' 

*  life  of  Wilberforce,  voL  ii.  p.  208. 
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When  exoaiined  after  death,  his  heart  was  found  to  be 
pretematurallj  enlarged,  affording  confirmation  to  the  belief 
if  the  common  idea  of  sympathy  between  the  heart  and  the 
affections  of  the  mind  be  founded  in  fact,  that  grief  for  the 
loss  of  his  son  killed  him.  An  abscess  had  likewise  formed 
in  his  side,  which  some  of  his  medical  attendants,  among 
whom  was  Dr.  Lynn  of  Windsor,  considered  of  a  cancerous 
nature.  Sir  Gilbert  Blane  who  had  been  previously  con- 
suited,  informed  me  in  a  long  conversation  on  this  subject, 
that  he  had  arrived  at  that  conclusion  from  the  first,  of 
the  disease  being  a  scirrhous  affection  of  the  stomach. 

On  the  15th  of  July  he  was  buried  according  to  his  desire, 
in  Beaconsfield  church,  in  the  same  grave  with  his  son  and 
brother.  The  body  had  been  removed  to  the  house  of  Mrs. 
Salisbury  Haviland  in  the  town  of  Beaconsfield  the  previous 
day  for  the  convenience  of  a  walking  procession  to  the  church, 
in  which  ceremony  seventy  members  of  the  benefit  society 
he  had  patronised,  clad  in  mourning,  preceded  the  corpse. 
**  Soon  aJler  five  o'clock,"  writes  the  antiquarian  correspon- 
dent whose  communications  have  already  been  noticed,  "  an 
immense  number  of  carriages  had  arrived  in  the  town  firom 
London  and  otherplaces,  which  conveyed  many  distinguished 
members  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  to  pay  the  last  mark 
of  attention  to  the  remains  of  this  admir^  and  celebrated 
man.  I  never  witnessed  a  more  imposing  solemnity.  It 
was  not  merely  mourning  in  exterior ;  I  knew  many,  more 
especially  among  the  poorer  classes,  who  felt,  and  showed 
that  they  felt,  the  loss  of  a  friend.    The  pall  was  borne  by 


Sir  Oflbert  ESliot,  afterwardB  Earl 

of  Minto. 
The    Speaker  of  the    House  of 

Commons,  now  Lord  Sidraouth. 
The  Duke  of  Portland,  K.G. 
Karl  Fitzwilliam. 


Duke  of  Devonshire,  K.G. 

Earl  of  Inobiquin  afterwards  liar- 

quis  of  Tbomond 
Mr.  Windham. 
Lord     Chancellor    Loughborou^y 

afterwards  Earl  of  Roalyn. 


"  Few  gentry  of  the  surrounding  country,  as  you  have  ob- 
served, omitted  to  be  in  attendance  on  this  occasion ;  and 
all  the  neighbouring  pulpits  in  alluding  to  his  loss  paid  that 
tribute  to  his  private  viitues  which  none,  whatever  might  be 
their  political  opinions,  could  well  withhold."  Mr.  Fox  pro- 
posed in  the  House  of  Commons  that  he  should  be  interred 
in  the  national  receptacle  for  illustrious  talents,  Westminster 
Abbey — an  honour  which  be  was  informed  the  terms  of  tha 
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Will  of  the  deceased  precluded.  The  writer  has  beeu  informed 
from  authority  which  he  cannot  question  (Mr.  Haviland 
Burke),  that  this  fact  was  communicated  to  Mr.  Fox  previous 
to  the  proposal  being  made  in  the  House;  and  the  inference 
drawn  from  it  by  some  of  Burke's  friends  was,  that  as  he 
knew  the  proposal  could  not  be  complied  with,  he  introduced 
it  to  preserve  a  seeming  show  of  liberality  towards  his  memory 
which  was  not  in  reality  felt.  This  it  is  to  be  hoped  is  a 
mistake,  or  at  least  an  erroneous  conclusion.  But  it  is  true, 
that  the  reply  of  Mr.  Fox  to  a  letter  of  Mr.  Nagle,  who  ivrote 
off  to  him  an  account  of  the  decease  of  his  old  associate  soon 
after  it  took  place,  and  detailing  some  particulars  of  the 
conversation  which  preceded  it,  was  a  cold  common-place.* 

In  his  will,  disinclination  is  expressed  to  unnecessary  ex- 
pense in  the  funeral,  or  to  posthumous  honours  beyond  a 
simple  inscription  on  the  flag  stone  or  on  a  small  tablet  on 
the  church  wall.  This  restriction,  though  in  accordance  with 
his  unpretending  habits,  may  be  considered  an  instance  of 

*  Dr.  Banej  who  attended  him  to  the  grave,  gaye  the  following  account 
to  hie  daughter — "  I  was  incited  to  poor  Mr.  Burke's  funeral  hy  Mrs. 
Crewe  and  two  notes  from  Beaoonsfield.  Malone  and  I  went  to  Bulstrode 
togpether  in  my  oar  this  day  seven-night,  with  two  horses  added  to  mine. 
Mrs.  Crewe  had  invited  me  thither  when  she  went  down  first.  We  found 
the  Duke  of  P.  (Porthind)  there;  and  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  and  Wind- 
bam  came  to  dinner.  The  Chancellor  and  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Cou« 
mons,  could  not  leave  London  till  four  o'clock,  but  arrived  a  little  after 
seven.  We  all  set  off  together  to  Beaconsfield,  where  we  found  the  rest 
of  the  pall-bearers — Lord  Fitswilliam,  Lord  Incbiquin  and  Sir  Gilbert 
Elliot,  with  Doctors  King  and  Laurence,  Fred.  North,  Dudley  North,  and 
many  of  the  deceased's  private  friends,  though  by  his  repeated  'njimctions 
the  funeral  was  to  be  very  private.  We  had  all  hatbands,  scar£^  and  gloves ; 
and  he  left  a  list  to  whom  rings  of  remembrance  are  to  be  sent,  among 
whom  my  name  occurred ;  and  a  jeweller  has  been  here  for  my  measure.  I 
went  back  to  Bulstrode  by  invitation,  with  the  two  Dukes,  the  Chancellor 
and  Speaker,  Windham,  Malone,  and  Secretary  King.  I  stayed  there  till 
Sunday  evening,  and  got  home  just  before  the  dreadful  storm.  The 
Duke  was  extremely  civil  and  hospitable — pressed  me  much  to  stay  longer 
and  go  with  them,  the  Chancellor,  Speaker,  Windham,  and  Mrs.  Crewe, 
to  Penn,  to  see  the  School  founded  by  Mr.  Burke  for  the  male  children  of 
French  emigrant  nobles ;  but  I  could  not  with  prudence  stay.  *  *  • 
So  much  for  poor  Mr.  Burke — certainly  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  the 
present  century ;  and  I  think  I  might  say  the  best  orator  and  statesman  of 
modem  times.  He  had  his  passions  and  prqudices  to  which  I  did  not  sub- 
scribe; but  I  slways  admired  his  great  abilities,  friendsliip,  and  urbanity ; 
and  it  would  be  ungrateful  in  you  and  me,  to  whom  he  was  oartaiuly 
pa»rial,  not  to  feel  and  lament  his  loss.'* 
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Bclf-denial  in  a  public  man ;  for  though'  rank,  and  honoura, 
and  money  may  be  refused  by  8uch  when  alive,  there  are 
perhaps  tew  who  would  decline  the  monumental  brass,  or 
marble,  or  inscription,  which  conyejs  to  posterity  some  in* 
timation  that  their  merits,  were  at  least  m  part  estimated 
and  yalued  by  their  contemporaries*  His  reason  for  advert- 
ing to  the  subject  he  expresses  to  be  "  because  I  know  the 
partial  kindness  to  me  of  some  of  mj  friends ;  but  I  have 
had  in  my  life  too  much  of  noise  and  compliment." — The 
first  clause  in  this  testamentary  document  marks  in  a 
manner  equally  striking,  his  piety,  and  attachment  to  his  de- 
parted kindred :  — "  According  to  the  ancient,  good,  and 
laudable  custom  of  which  my  heart  and  understimding  recog^ 
uize  the  propriety,  I  bequeath  my  soul  to  God,  hoping  for 
)iis  mercy  only  through  the  merits  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ.  My  body  I  desire  to  be  buried  in  the  church 
at  Beaconsfield,  near  to  the  bodies  of  my  dearest  brother 
and  my  dearest  son,  in  all  humility  praying  that  as  we  have 
lived  in  perfect  unity  together,  we  may  together  have  a  part 
in  the  resurrection  of  the  just."  His  brother-in-law,  mt, 
John  Nugent,  he  bequeaths  to  the  protection  of  his  political 
friends,  in  order  to  provide  for  his  interests ;  ana  to  his 
*'  entirely  beloved  and  incomparable  wife,  Jane  Mary  Burke," 
is  given  the  whole  of  his  property  in  fee-simple.  To  hia 
niece,  Mrs.  Haviland,  whose  husband  was  alive  at  the  time 
the  will  was  drawn  up  a  lefi;acy  wa?  left  of  ^£1000. 

On  a  tablet  such  as  he  desired,  in  the  south  aisle  of  Bea- 
consfield church,  is  the  foUowing  inscription:-- 

Near  this  place  liee  interred  all 
That  was  mortal  of  the 
Right  Honourable  Edmund  Burlie, 
Who  died  on  the  9th  of  July,  1797,  aged  68  years? 

In  the  same  Kn.ve  are  deposited  the  remains  of  hii  only  son,  Richard 
Burke,  Esq.,  representative  in  Parliament  for  the  Borough* of  Maltoo. 
Who  died  the  2d  August,  1794,  aged  35 : 

Of  his  brother  Richard  Burke,  Esq.,  Barrister  at  Iaw, 
And  Recorder  of  the  City  of  Bristol, 
Who  died  on  the  4th  February,   1794: 

And  of  his  widow  Jane  Mary  Burke,  vho  died  on  the  2d  April, 

-*tt«,  aged  78.« 

A  friend  adds  a  few  further  particulars. 
'  On  a  mural  monument  in  the  south  aisle  of  Beaconsfield  ohuirh — ^Thf 
joi  of  Burke  impaling  Nugent,  sculptured  in  bold  relief^ 
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Mrs.  Burke  continued  to  reside  at  Batler's  Court,  visited 
and  esteemed  by  all  the  friends  of  her  late  husband,  among 
whom  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Windham  were  at  all  times  particularly 
attentive,  until  her  death,  April  2, 1812,  being  previously 
much  crippled  in  her  limbs  by  rheumatism.  It  was  believed 
for  some  time  that  she  was  the  author  of  a  novel  published 
in  1800,  called  "  EUiott,  or  Vicissitudes  of  Early  Life,"  but 
her  friends  knew  this  was  not  the  fact,  though  the  pub- 
lisher said  he  had  had  correspondence  on  the  subject 
with  a  lady  of  that  name  residing  at  Beaconsfield,  whom 
be  understood  to  be  the  widow  of  Edmund  Burke.    The 

*'  On  a  oroM  groles,  the  first  quarter  charged  with  a  lion  rampant  saUe 
— Burke  impaling  Nugent — Ermine,  two  bars  gulee— Nugent. 

'*  Cnwt — On  a  wreath,  a  mountain  cat  sejant  guardant  proper,  gorged 
vith  a  plain  collar  and  chained  or.*' 

From  the  intimate  connexion  of  this  family  with  that  of  Harilend,  it 
may  not  be  extraneous  to  introduce,  from  the  authority  of  my  antiquarian 
correspondent,  the  mortuary  notices  upon  its  members  in  Penn  church ; 
the  words  of  the  insoripiion  upon  the  General,  few  as  they  are,  but  ex- 
pressive, being  the  su^rgestion  of  Mr.  Burke. 

*'  Near  the  vestry  door,  on  a  tablet  sculptured  with  military  trophies 
and^ther  appropriate  emblems,  by  Hickey — the  arms  of  Haviland-^ 
argent  three  embattled  castles  sable,  impaling — Aston— argent — a  fess  and 
in  chief  three  loxenges  sable— inscribed— here  rest  the  remains  of  Gene  • 
ml  William  Haviland,  late  Colonel  of  the  45th  Regiment  of  Infantry.— 
An  experienced  and  successful  commander  without  ostentation.  A  firm 
friend  without  profession.  A  good  man  without  pretence.  He  died  Sept 
16,  1784,  aged  67  years. — ^Also  of  Mary,  relict  of  Wm.  Townly  Balfour, 
£sq.  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  who  departed  this  life  August  2,  1789, 
agMl  56  years — after  having,  by  her  exemplary  patience,  pious  resigna- 
tion under  a  long  and  severe  illness,  impressed  a  genuine  value  upon 
those  amiable  quaUties  both  of  the  understanding  and  of  the  heart,  which 
made  her  the  delight  of  all  who  knew  her. — ^Alsoof  Mary,  wife  of  Samuel 
Buxton  Fittherbert,  Esq.,  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,— in  whom  simplicity 
of  manners  adorned  a  fine  undentandiug — the  love  of  her  duty  adorned 
the  practice  of  it— -and  her  affection  was  rendered  inestimable  by  the  sin- 
cerity and  truth  with  which  it  was  accompanied.  She  died  Sept.  Idth,  1 786, 
ag^  29  years.  This  monument,  sacred  to  the  memory  of  the  b-.'St  of 
husbands,  an  affectionate  twin  sister,  and  a  dutiful  daughter,  is  erected 
by  their  disconsolate  survivor,  Salinbury  Haviland. 

*'  Mrs.  Salisbury  Haviland  herself  was  buried  at  Penn,  October  6, 1807, 
and  her  unmarried  sister,  Abigail  Aston,  who  had  lived  with  her,  waa 
likewise  interred  Feb.  1 1th,  1814,  ayed  80  years. — And  as  the  more  hum- 
ble friends  of  Mr.  Burke's  family  must  not  be  forgotten  in  this  list  of 
the  departed,  it  may  be  mf  ntioned  that  thone  old  and  faithful  servants, 
Webstt^  and  his  wife,  repose  near  the  remains  of  their  master,  in  the 
cemetery  at  Beaconsfield ;  the  fonuvr  dying  in  December,  1810,  the  lattcf 
in  August,  1818.' 
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real  aathor  however  was  a  Mrs.  Burke  who  published  tb« 
"  Sorrows  of  Eilith/'  and  other  tales.  Some  time  previous 
to  her  death,  she  sold  the  mansion  and  estate  of  Sutler's 
Court  to  her  neighbour,  James  Du  Pr6,  Esq.  of  Wilton 
Park,  for  £38,500,  reserving  the  use  of  the  house  and 
grounds  during  her  life,  and  for  one  year  after  death.  Mrs. 
Thomas  Haviland,  the  niece  of  Mr.  Burke,  lived  with  her 
until  her  decease,  under  the  promise  of  being  made  her  heir, 
which  however  did  not  take  effect.  She  received  however  a 
legacy  of  £5000,  the  remainder  of  the  property  being  be- 
queathed to  Mrs.  Burke's  own  nephew,  Mr.  f^ugent. 

Mrs.  Haviland  was  a  most  amiable  and  deserving  woman, 
not  unworthy  of  relationship  to  her  celebrated  uncle,  who  in 
his  letters,  was  always  lavish  in  her  praises.*  She  retired 
to  live  at  Brompton  for  the  benefit  of  her  health,  and  died 
there  in  March,  1816,  at  the  age  of  forty-six. — Her  son,  the 
late  Thomas  Haviland  Burke,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  in  conse- 
quence of  Mr.  Burke's  brothers  dying  unmarried,  became  the 
only  representative  of  the  family,  and  as  such  assumed  the 
name  and  arms  of  his  uncle,  no  other  person  standing  in  the 
same,  or  indeed  any  near  relationship  to  that  distinguished 
man.  His  son  Mr.  Edmund  Burke,  now  at  Eton,  and  two 
daughters  survive.  The  library,  and  all  the  tokens  of  regard 
and  admiration  which  he  had  received  from  the  good  and 
great  of  the  world,  devolved  with  the  bulk  of  the  property 
to  Mr.  Nugent.  The  pieces  of  sculpturo  which  ornamented 
the  house  were  sold  by  auction  by  Christie,  and  some  of  them 
grace  the  British  Museimi. 

An  old  and  costly  carved  chair  of  particular  workmanships 
which  had  been  for  many  years  used  in  the  House  of  Ck>m* 
moDs,  was,  upon  some  alteration  there,  displaced  and  pre- 
sented to  Mr.  Burke.  It  was  sold  among  his  other  remains, 
and  purohased  bv  Mr.  Pere|;rine  Dealtry,  of  Bradenham 
House,  and  after  his  decease  m  1814  was  presented  by  his 
sisters  to  Dr.  Parr,  who  preserved  it  as  one  of  the  great 
ornaments  and  curiosities  of  Hatton.  On  his  death  in  March 
1825,  it  was  transferred  by  bequest  to  Dr.  John  Johnstone, 

*  Savinp  oecaaion  to  consult  an  eminent  surgvon  in  London  (Sir  C.  B.), 
alter  being  a  widow,  he  fell  in  love  with  her,  and  being  extremely  rich, 
made  an  offer  of  a  splendid  settlement  along  with  his  band,  which  how* 
pver,  from  some  scruples  aa  to  the  propriety  of  second  marriages,  ate 
thought  proper  to  decline. 
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of  Birmingbam,  in  whose  possession  it  now  is. — Such  is  the 
regard  felt  for  even  trifling  memorials  of  the  great,  and  the 
desire  to  be  the  possessors. 

Butler*s  Court  was  burnt  down  on  the  morning  of  the  23rd 
of  April,  1813,  having  been  let  to  a  clergyman  named  Jones, 
for  the  purpose  of  a  school,  in  whose  occupation  the  accident 
took  place.  It  is  remarkable  that  Cliefden,  the  seat  of  his 
intimate  friend  Lord  Inchiauin,  onlv  five  miles  distant,  shared 
the  same  fate  a  few  years  Defore,  being  burnt  down  in  May 
1795.  Cliefden,  to  the  loss  of  which  Burke  adverts  in  one  of 
his  letters  is  celebrated  by  Pope;  and  there  George  IV. 
passed  some  of  his  younger  days.  This  house,  as  well  as 
Sutler's  Court,  was  built  upon  the  plan  of  Buckingham 
House,  with  a  grand  centre  connected  to  wings  by  corridors. 


CHAPTEE  XVL 

3ia  Person— Manners — Habits — Conversational  Powers  and  Sallies—- Pri- 
vate Character — Ardour  of  Temper  and  imputed  Irritability — Contem- 
porary Opinions  formed  of  him. 

Ik  adverting  to  the  public  and  private  characteristics  of 
this  celebrated  man,  there  will  be  found  so  much  to  commend, 
that  simple  justice  may  run  the  risk  of  being  deemed  indis- 
criminate panegyric.  Against  this  I  am  solicitous  to  guard 
by  giving  m  addition  to  any  estimate  of  my  own  of  those 
merits  the  opinions  of  others  more  competent  perhaps  to  con- 
vey a  correct  judgment.  Several  of  these  were  well  acquainted 
with  him,  as  well  as  with  the  faciB  they  respectively  state, 
and  some  being  opposed  to  him  on  political  topics  will  not 
be  suspected  of  wstowing  undeserved  praise. 

To  give  a  just  representation  of  a  gteat  political  character, 
whose  life  has  been  spent  in  the  constant  contention  inse- 
parable at  least,  from  the  calling  he  pursues,  is  a  laborious 
mdeed,  but  not  an  impracticable  undertaking.  To  give  such 
a  representation  as  shall  be  universally  acceptable,  is  from  the 
spirit  of  party,  not  always  easy.  A  statesman  is  usually  to  the 
mass  of  the  world  an  object  of  suspicion  during,  or  near 
to,  the  time  in  which  he  hves.  If  there  be  two  ways  of  con- 
struing his  conduct,  the  unfieivourable  side  is  commonly  taken ; 
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yet  the  contrary  impression  would  be  nearer  to  truiby  for  of 
all  public  men  he  is  the  most  interested  in  doing,  or  in  aiming 
to  do  right,  whether  he  looks  to  the  continuance  of  present 

gower,  or  to  the  possession  of  that  which  every  man  would 
ave  if  he  could,  namelv,  posthumous  reputation.  It  is  the 
duty  therefore,  of  the  biographer  or  historian  diligently  to 
attend  to  this ;  to  give  even  to  questionable  characters  an 
attentive  and  impartial,  if  not  favourable  consideration.  This 
is  the  business  not  merely  of  common  charity  but  of  strict 
justice ;  for  notwithstanding  so  many  exclamations  against 
poor  human  nature,  much  more  of  good  is  found  among  man- 
Kind  than  we  are  willing  to  acknowledge.  Many  states- 
men, however  unpopular  or  imprudent  in  their  politics, 
have  not  been  without  high  public  as  well  as  private  virtues. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  where  no  crimes  are  charged,  where 
no  suspicion  attaches,  and  where  even  adversaries  have  been 
compelled  to  render  praise,  the  task  of  the  narrator  is  necos- 
sarily  more  agreeable.  Such  is  the  case  with  Mr.  Burke. 
Judged  therefore  by  this  standard,  he  will  be  acknowledged 
to  be  not  merely  a  great  but  an  eminently  good  man,  in 
whose  character  or  conduct  there  will  be  found  little  which 
the  most  devoted  admirer  need  be  afraid  to  probe,  little  of 
human  infirmity  over  which  an  enemy  can  triumph ;  for  his 
errors  whatever  they  were,  chiefly  arose  from  pushing  the 
passions  of  virtue  to  excess. 

In  person  he  was  about  five  feet  ten  inches  high,  erect, 
well-formed,  never  very  robust ;  when  young,  expert  in  the 
sports  of  his  country  and  time,  active  in  habits  suited  to  his 
years  until  his  last  illness,  and  always  it  need  scarcely  be 
added,  particularly  active  in  mind,  having  nothing  of  what 
he  called  '*  that  master-vice,  sloth,*'  in  his  composition.  His 
countenance  in  early  life  possessed  ccmsiderable  sweetness, 
and  by  his  female  friends  was  esteemed  hands.ime.  At  a 
later  period,  it  did  not  appear  to  be  marked,  particularly 
when  unexcitod,  by  expression,  which  from  the  well- 
known  qualities  of  his  mind  many  persons  expected  to 
see.  But  the  lines  of  thought  were  evident,  and  when  ani- 
mated by  discussion,  there  was  an  occasional  working  of  the 
brow,  occasioned  partly  by  being  near-sighted,  which  let  the 
attentive  observer  into  the  secret  of  the  powerful  workings 
within.  From  this  defective  state  of  vision,  he  frequently, 
from  about  the  year  1780,  wore  spectacles.     An  In«i 
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literary  lady  of  talent — and  ladies  we  may  admit  are  competeuc 
judges  in  such  matters — who  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  his 
acquaintance,  thus  describes  him  to  me  at  the  age  of  fifliy. 

'*  He  was  the  handsomest  man  I  recollect  to  have  seen ; 
his  stature  about  six  feet,  well-made,  portly,  but  not  cor- 
pulent.    His  countenance  was  such  as  a  painter  would  find 
It  difficult  precisely  to  draw  (and  indeed  I  always  understood 
they  complained  of  the  difficulty) :  its  expression  frequently 
varying,  but   always  full  of  beneyolence,  marked  in  my 
opinion  by  strong  intellect,  and  softened  by  sensibili^.  •  •  * 
A    full-length    portrait   of  him  hangs    in    the  Examina- 
tion   Hall    of   Dublin    University;    the  figure,  features^ 
and  complexion    are  like  his ;    but  the  countenance,  as 
a  whole,    by  no  means  does  him  justice.    •  *  •  •    He 
was  a    mo?t  delightful    companion,  and    had  the    art  of 
rendering  the  timid  easy  in  his  company.     His  conversation, 
which  was  often  serious  and  instructive,  abounded  at  other 
times  with  wit,  pleasantry,  and  good  humour;    whatever 
subject  be  spoke  upon,  and  he  spoke  upon  all,  he  excelled  in, 
as  if  it  had  formed,  a  particular  study ;   and  his  language 
though  sometimes  consioered  ornamented  on  public  occasions, 
was  distinguished  by  a  fascinating  simplicity,  yet  powerful 
and  appropriate  beyond  what  I  can  tell." — Another  lady, 
with  wnose  husband,  who  was  a  relation,  he  occasionally 
spent  a  day  in  Lamb's  Conduit  Street  in  London,  describes 
him  nearly  in  the  same  terms — ''His  address  frank,  yet 
dignified ;   his  conversation  interesting  and  various ;   and, 
particularly  in  female  society,  playful  and  amusing  in  a  high 
degree." — The  best  pictures  of  him  are  those  painted  by 
Beynolds,  Bomney  and  Barry,  from  one  of  the  former  of 
which  the  engraving  which  accompanies  this  volume  i»  taken. 
The  original  is  in  possession  of  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  being  be- 
queathed to  him  by  Mrs.  Burke.     That  which  hangs  in  the 
Examination  Theatre  qf  the  University  of  Dublin  was  taken 
at  a  much  later  period  of  life,  the  face  shorter  than  in  Sir 
Joshua's,  with  something  of  contemplative  severity  in  the  ex- 
pression.    A  better  likeness,  as  is  commonly  said,  is  that 
modelled  in  wax  and  finely  finished  by  T.  K.  Poole,  but  it 
should  be  remembered  that  it  was  taken  at  a  later  period  of 
life  than  any  of  the  pictures. 

Of   the  bust  by  Hickey,    which  has  been  noticed  as 
having    been   presented  by   his   nephew,    Mr.  Haviland 
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Burke,   to   Jbe  BritiBli  Museum,  the  histoiy  is  somewhit 
curious.     It  appears  that  Queen  Caroline,  when  PrincesB  of 
Wales,  professing  great  admiration  of  Mr.  Burke,  wrote  to 
Mrs.  Burke  at  Butler's  Court,  requesting  permission  for  a 
cast  to  be  taken  from  the  bust  in  her  possession  for  a 
collection  which   she  was  then  making  of  the  celebrated 
men  of  the  British  nation.     Mrs.  Burke,  pleased  at  baring 
due  honour  paid  to  her  husband,   and    conceiving    that 
this  memorial  of  him  could  not  be  better  or  more  safelj 
placed  than  in  royal  custody,  offered  to  her  Boyal  Uighness's 
acceptance  a  present  of  the  bust  itself.    Tlie  offer  was  ac- 
cepted.    No  such  collection  however  as  had  been  stated,  was 
ever  formed.     At  the  sale  of  her  Boyal  Highness'a  effects  at 
Connaught  House,  the  bust  having  been  found  amid  some 
household  rubbish,  received  among  other  articles  a  place  in 
the  catalogue  of  the  auctioneer.     In  this  situation  Mrs. 
Thomas  Haviland  heard  of  it,  and  gave  a  commission  to  have 
this  relic  of  her  uncle  privately  purchased ;  but  the  sum  de- 
manded being  exorbitant,  it  was  thought  better  to  await 
public  sale.      Here,  a  strong  contest    for  its   possession 
ensued  with  Turnerelli,  the  sculptor,  who  expressed  some 
anxiety  for    its    acquisition  upon  which   he  put  a  high 
value ;    and  to  him  in  consequence  of  a  mistake  of  the 
agent  of  Mrs.  tiaviland,  it  was  knocked  down.     A  dispute 
arising,  it  was  again  put  up.     Turnerelli  in  the  mean  time 
finding  that  as  a  relative  ot  Mr.  Burke  had  determined  on 
the  purchase,  further  contention  on  his  part  would  be  vain» 
relinquished  his  opposition,  and  therefore  it  was  eventuallj 
procured  for  a  comparatively  small  sum. 

Like  Mr.  Fox,  Burke  appeared  somewhat  negligent  in 
dress,  being  latterly  distinguished  by  a  tight  brown  coat 
seeming  to  impede  freedom  of  motion  and  a  little  bob>wig 
with  curls,  which  in  addition  to  spectacles,  made  his  persoc 
recognizable  by  those  who  had  never  previously  seen  him 
the  moment  he  rose  to  speak  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Though  an  ardent  lover  or  poetry,  which  he  prized  at  eveiy 
period  of  life,  and  more  especially  that  of  Milton*  as  fumish- 

*  like  Johnson,  Goldsmith,  and  manj  others,  he  had  a  very  poor 
opinion,  ra  is  evidtrnt  in  his  letter  of  criticism  on  the  arts  to  B»ny,  td 
Ossian ;  besides  which,  three-fourths  at  leMt,  he  said,  of  the  produeiioni 
ascribed  to  thnt  ancient  he  considered  to  he  fori^ries,  so  entlrfly.  that 
the  writer  hod  not  even  tradition  to  buUd  upon  tboujrh  in  otlier^  no  doubc 
be  had  made  use  of  local  and  romantic  tales.    '  Xothinj; ,"  he  said,  *'  hot 
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mg  the  grandest  imageiy  in  the  language,  yet  contiary  to  th£ 
common  idea  that  love  tor  poetry  and  for  music  go  together 
he  had  little  ear  for  the  latter.  Mr.  Fox,  it  is  known^  had  none 
at  all ;  and  it  has  been  remarked  that  the  ears  of  .Mr.  Pitt 
and  Dr.  Johnson  were  equally  tuneless.  From  the  slight 
peculiarity  in  his  gait  noticed  in  a  previous  page,  Sir  Joshua 
who  as  an  artist  had  an  eye  to  these  things,  used  to  say  that 
it  sometimes  gave  him  the  idea  of.  his  having  two  left  legs. 
He  received  people  frequently  in  the  library  and  dressing- 
room  ;  and  here  when  busily  occupied  on  important  subjects, 
which  during  much  of  his  parliamentary  life  was  the  case,  he 
was  accustomed  to  dictate  letters  with  apparently  careless 
facility.  With  writings  intended  for  the  press  he  was  on 
the  contrary  fastidious.  Great  pains  and  frequent  and 
careful  revisions  were  expended  upon  such  whenever  he 
aimed  at  making  a  strong  impression.  Blots  and  erasures 
were  of  course  numerous,  so  as  to  render  his  manuscripts 
frequently  difficult  to  decipher  to  those  not  accustomed  to 
the  task.  The  matter  itself  of  his  compositions  was  rarely 
altered  ;  but  the  arrangement,  illustration,  and  turn  of  the 
sentences,  very  frequently.  Habit  however  had  rendered 
the  most  perspicuous  modes  of  expression  so  familiar,  that 
in  this  respect  his  most  hastily  vnritten  and  confidential 
communications  offer  little  for  critical  remark. 

His  address  in  private  life  possessed  something  of  a 
chivalrous  air — noble  in  bearing,  yet  unaffected  and  unre- 
served, impressing  upon  strangers  of  everv  rank  by  his  force 
and  novelty  of  remark  the  conviction  of  being  a  remarkable 
man.  "  Sir,"  said  Johnson,  to  exemplify  this,  *'  if  Burke  were 
to  go  into  a  stable  to  give  directions  about  his  horse,  the  ostler 
would  sajr,  *  We  have  had  an  extraordinary  man  here.'  "  His 
manner  m  mixed  society  was  unobtrusive,  surrendering  at 
once  his  desire  to  talk  to  any  one  who  had,  or  who  thought  he 
had,  the  least  claim  to  be  heard.  "  Where  a  loud-tongued 
talker  was  in  company,'*  writes  Cumberland,  '^Edmund  Burke 
declined  all  claims  upon  attention."  When  Johnson  ono 
evening  seized  upon  every  topic  of  discourse  that  was  started, 
and  an  auditor  after  qutttmg  the  company,  remarked  to. 
Burke  that  he  should  have  liked  to  hear  more  from  another 
person,  meaning  him,  "  Oh  no,"  replied  the  latter,  "  it  ia 
enough  for  me  to  have  rung  the  bell  to  him."     To  the  lower 

the  blind  Dationality  of  Scotchmen  thenuelvee  gmve  the  least  eountenanot 
to  the  imposture. ' 
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class  of  people,  it  has  been  remarked,  he  was  always  affable. 
'When  a  youth  who  was  on  a  visit  to  him  at  Beaconsfidd, 
treated  the  respectful  salutation  of  a  servant  somewhat  ne^ 
gently  Mr.  Burke  called  him  aside,  and  terminated  a  remoih 
stranoe  on  the  subject  by  saying,  "  Never  permit  yourseiftc 
be  outdone  in  courtesy  by  your  inferiors."  Of  literaiy 
society  he  was  always  fond,  preferring  it  more  perhaps  than 
his  own  political  interests  demanded,  to  that  which  ww 
merely  distinguished  by  rank  and  fashion. 

His  conversational  powers  partook  of  the  same  fulness  of 
mind  which  distinguished  his  eloquence.  They  never  ran 
dry ;  the  supply  for  the  subject  always  exceeded  the  demand 
'**  Burke,"  said  Johnson — and  the  admiration  of  such  a  man 
is  of  itself  a  passport  to  fame—'*  is  never  what  we  call  hum- 
rdrum ;  never  in  a  hurry  to  begin  conversation,  at  a  loss  to 
.carry  it  on,  or  eager  to  leave  off  "  On  many  other  occa- 
;sions  the  moralist  celebrated  the  excellence  of  "  his  talk," 
:and  though  in  some  degree  of  a  different  character  from  his 
,own,  it  was  rarely  less  instructive,  and  little  less  forcible. 
Among  friends,  his  sallies  of  thought  were  frequently  of  a 
pserious  cast,  sometimes  philosophical,  sometimes  moral,  toe  ele- 
«vation  of  the  sentiment  commonly  forming  a  contrast  to  the 
.unaffected  simplicity  with  which  it  was  delivered— for  here 
he  did  not  often  play  the  orator  A  profound  reflection,  or 
jgreat  moral  truth,  often  slipped  from  nim  as  if  by  accident, 
without  seeming  to  have  cost  any  trouble  in  the  elaboration. 
While  Johnson  s  throes  in  the  deliveiy  of  bright  thoughts 
were  sometimes  obvious,  and  he  took  care  by  a  loud  and 
authoritative  manner,  to  force  the  offspring  of  wit  or 
wisdom  upon  his  hearers.  What  we  have  of  the  sayings  of 
Burke  make  us  anxious  for  more.  He  has  himself  indeed 
drawn  up  the  line-of-battle  of  his  genius  to  the  public  gaxe 
in  his  works ;  but  who  does  not  regret  that  ne  had  no 
Boswell  in  attendance  to  note  down  the  transient  sallies  of 
playful  and  social  hours  —to  collect  and  arrange  for  posterity 
the  flying  squadron  of  his  brain  P 

Wnen  Crofb's  life  of  Dr.  Young  was  spoken  of  as  a  good 
imitation  of  Johnson's  style,  *'^o,  no,"  said  he,  '*it  is  not  a 
good  imitation  of  Johnson ;  it  has  all  his  pomp  without  his 
force;    it  has  all  the  nodosities  of  the  oak  without  its 
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heads,  which  ten  to  one  gives  them  a  wroiip;  twist  in  their 
lieartH  also."  When  told  of  Godwin's  definition  of  gratitude 
in  Political  Justice,  "  I  should  take  care  to  spare  him  the 
commission  of  the  opposite  vice  by  never  confemng  upon  him 
n  favour."  -  '*  Swaggering  paradoxes,"  he  added,  "  when  exa- 
mined, often  sneak  mto  pitiful  logomachies."  Of  reasoning 
upon  political  theories,  he  observed,  "  The  majors  make  a 
pompous  figure  in  the  battle,  but  the  victory  of  truth 
depends  upon  the  little  minor  of  circumstances.       When  a 

E resent  of  wine  to  the  Literary  Club  was  almost  expended, 
e  playfully  observed,  "  I  understand  the  hogshead  of  claret 
which  this  society  was  favoured  with  by  the  Dean  (Barnard) 
is  nearly  out :  1  think  he  should  be  written  to,  to  send 
another  of  the  same  kin««.  Let  the  request  be  made  with  a 
happy  ambiguity  of  expression,  so  that  we  may  have  the 
chance  of  his  sending  it  also  as  a  present."  Dr.  Johnson 
was  voted  secretary,  or  dictator  for  the  occasion.  ''  Were  I 
your  dictator,**  said  the  moralist,  *'  you  should  have  no 
wine.  It  would  be  my  business,  eavere  ne  quid  detrimentt 
Respuhliea  eaperet,  and  wine  is  dangerous.  Eome  was 
ruined  by  luxury."  "  If  you  allow  no  wine  as  dictator," 
said  Burke,  **  you  shall  not  have  me  for  your  master  of 
horse." 

Like  Johnson,  he  preferred  London  as  a  place  of  constant 
residence,  in  order  to  avoid  the  inquisitorial  remarks  of  a 
country  town.  Boswell  observes  on  tnis, "  Mr.  Burke,  whose 
orderly  and  amiable  domestic  habits  might  make  the  eye  of 
observation  less  irksome  to  him  than  to  most  men,  said  once 
very  pleasantly  in  my  hearing,  '  Though  I  have  the  honour 
to  represent  Bristol,  I  should  not  like  to  live  there ;  I  should 
be  obliged  to  be  so  much  upon  my  good  behaviour.''  "  On 
the  question  whether  a  man  would  live  his  life  over  again  if 
it  were  in  his  power,  he  used  an  ingenious  argument. 
*'  Every  man  (said  he)  would  live  his  life  over  again;  for 
every  man  is  willing  to  go  on  and  make  an  addition  to  his 
life,  which  as  he  grows  older  he  has  no  reason  to  think  will 
be  better,  or  even  so  good  as  what  has  preceded."  He  had 
a  very  poor  opinion  of  the  merits,  literary  or  moral,  of  the 
'*  Beggar*s  Opera."  "  There  is  nothing  exhibited  in  that 
piece  (said  he)  which  a  correct  man  would  wish  to  see,  and 
nothing  taught  in  it  which  any  man  would  wish  to  learn." 
A.t  table  his  habits  were  temperate,  preferring  the  lighter 
to  the  stronger  wines,  in  opposition  to  Johnson^s  gradation 
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of  liquors,  "  claret  for  boys,  port  for  men,  brandy  for  heroes  ;* 
"  then,"  said  Burke,  "  give  me  claret,  for  I  like  to  be  a  boy, 
and  partake  of  the  honest  hilarity  of  youth."  At  a  later  period 
of  life,  when  exhausted  by  mental  exertion,  or  attacks  of  in- 
digestion arising  from  close  application,  he  was  accustomed 
to  take  large  quantities  of  water,  as  hot  as  it  could  be  drank; 
"  warm  water,  (said  he)  sickens,  but  hot  water  stimulates." 
In  allusion  partly  to  this  habit,  the  writer  of  a  piece  in  imi- 
tation of  "  Ketaliation,"  who  applies  the  different  kinds  of 
wine,  as  Goldsmith  had  done  disoes,  to  his  characters—  as 
port  to  Johnson,  champagne  to  Ghuiick,  burgundy  to  Bey- 
nolds,  thus  says  of  the  orator : 

To  Burke  a  pure  libation  brings. 

Fresh  drawn  from  pure  Cnttalian  springy ; 

With  civic  oak  the  goblet  bind. 

Fit  emblem  of  hia  patriot  mind ; 

Let  Clio  as  his  taster  sip, 

And  Hermes  hand  it  to  his  lip. 

An  amiable  feature  in  his  disposition  was  dislike  to  any- 
thing like  detraction,  or  that  insinuation  a£|ainst  priTate 
character  too  often  tolerated  even  in  what  is  called  good 
society,  which  without  amounting  to  slander,  produces  nearly 
similar  effects.  When  this  occurred  in  his  own  house  by  any 
one  with  whom  he  was  familiar,  he  would  directly  check  it^ 
or  drop  a  hint  to  that  effect — **  Now  that  you  have  begun 
with  his  defects,"  he  would  say,  *'  I  presume  you  mean  to 
finish  with  a  catalogue  of  his  good  qualities  ;*'  and  sometimes 
said,  though  mildly,  "  censoriousness  is  allied  to  none  of  the 
virtues."  "When  remarks  of  this  kind  were  introduced  by 
others  whom  it  might  have  been  rude  to  interrupt,  he  took 
the  part  of  the  accused  by  apologies,  or  by  urging  a  different 
construction  of  their  actions,  and  as  soon  as  he  could, 
changed  the  subject ;  exemplifying  the  advice  he  once  fami- 
liarly and  wisely  gave  to  a  grave  and  anxious  acquaintance 
prone  to  querulous  lamentations,  '*  Eegard  not  trifles,  my 
dear  Sir ;  live  pleasantly." 

A  dispute  occurring  with  the  lord  of  the  manor  in  which 
his  property  at  Beaconsfield  was  situated,  about  the  right  of 
ownership  m  a  number  of  oak  trees  which  stood  outside  of 
the  park-paling,  it  was  referred  to  the  decision  of  a  court  of 
law.  So  confident  was  his  adversary  of  gaining  the  csLse» 
that  he  had  directed  the  bell-ringers  to  be  in  readiness,  the 
moment  the  news  arrived,  to  celebrate  his  victory.    Tha 
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result  proved  contrary  to  what  he  expected ;  and  ^Ir.  Burke's 
servants,  thinking  their  master  entitled  to  the  same  demon- 
stration of  village  joy  upon  his  success,  were  proceeding  to 
express  it,  when  hearing  what  was  going  on  he  gave  peremp- 
tory orders  to  desist.  *'  It  is  bad  enough  to  quarrel  with  a 
neighbour,"  said  he,  **  without  attempting  to  triumph  over 
him ;"  and  added,  when  the  intention  of  the  other  was  urged, 
*'  What  he  might  have  done  is  of  no  consequence ;  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  consider  what  /  should  do." 

Johnson,  who  denied  him  scarcely  any  otlier  talent  or 
merit,  would  not  admit  that  he  possessed  wit ;  he  always  got 
into  the  mire,  he  said,  by  attempting  it.  Wilkes,  however, 
who  certainly  was  no  mean  judge  of  that  faculty,  thought 
differently ;  so  did  Boswell ;  so  did  Windham ;  so  did 
Courtenay,  himself  a  wit,  who  thus  commences  an  ode  ad- 
dressed to  Malone,  from  Bath — 

Whilst  you  illumine  Shakspeare's  page, 
And  dure  the  future  oiitio'e  rage, 

Or  on  the  past  refine ; 
Here  many  an  eve  I  pensive  sit, 
No  Burks  pourt  (mt  the  stream  qffvitf 

No  Boswell  joys  o*er  wine. 

Dr.  Bobertson,  the  historian,  maintained  he  had  a  great 
flow  of  wit,  as  his  surprising  allusions,  brilliant  sallies  of 
vivacity,  and  novel  and  mgenious  conceits  exhibited  daily  in 
his  conversation  and  speeches  in  Parliament,  furnished  evi- 
dence. Dr.  Beattie  entertained  the  same  opinion.  Alluding 
to  the  disinclination  of  Johnson  to  admit  the  possession  of 
this  talent  in  men  to  whom  the  world  generally  allowed  it, 
he  says,  in  one  of  his  letters ;  "  Even  Lord  Chesterfield,  and 
what  is  more  stranae,  even  Mr.  Burke,  he  would  not  allow 
to  have  wit."  Sir  Joshua  Eeynolds  likewise  agreed  in  the 
opinion  of  his  fertility  in  wit,  observing,  "  That  he  has  often 
heard  Burke  say  in  the  course  of  an  evening  ten  good  things, 
each  of  which  would  have  served  a  noted  wit  (whom  he 
named)  to  live  upon  for  a  twelvemonth."  Nearly  the  same 
opinion  was  entertained  and  expressed  by  many  successive 
Houses  of  Commons,  and  more  especially  by  those  members, 
and  they  were  no  small  number,  who  smarted  under  its  lash 
— and  among  whom  were  frequent  exclamations  against 
« the  wantonness  of  his  wit  and  the  licentiousness  of  his 
eloquence,'* — the  former  a  cuality  which  as  an  auxiliary  Id 
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debate  when  under  prudent  management  and  subacnrieiit  U 
something  more  solid,  he  found  very  effective.  Lord  North 
was  in  this  respect  his  only  competitor ;  and  Mr.  Sheridan 
afterwards  occasionally  his  only  superior.  Mr.  Pitt,  when 
he  had  no  more  effectual  answer  to  give  to  the  keener  sallicB 
of  the  Member  for  Malton,  which  was  not  unfinequently  the 
case  in  the  war  of  words  they  had  so  long  carried  on,  once 
termed  them,  *'  the  overflowings  of  a  mind,  the  richness  of 
whose  wit  was  unchecked  for  the  time  by  its  wisdom  ;*  and 
an  able  anonymous  writer,  during  the  American  war,  among 
other  distinguishing  characteristics  of  his  mind,  particularly 
points  to  his  "  sarcastic  wit."  All  reports  of  his  speeches  in 
the  earlier  part  of  his  career  continually  allude  to  '^  his  wit/' 

For  Johnson's  remark  there  was  some  foundation  in  occa- 
sional fits  of  punning  to  which  he  gave  way  round  the  social 
table  among  intimate  friends,  in  order  as  he  said,  to  amuse 
the  ladies ;  and  these  were  sometimes  so  indifferent  as  to 
draw  down  smart  rallies  from  his  niece.  Miss  French,  with 
"  Really,  uncle,  that  is  very  poor."  "  There  now,  you  have 
quite  spoiled  it ;  we  expected  something  better."  But  there 
was  some  little  malicious  pleasure  even  in  his  failures ;  for 
the  less  credit  he  gained  by  his  efforts,  the  more  he  was 
accustomed  to  smile  at  the  disappointment  of  those  who 
were  in  expectation  of  hearing  something  very  fine.  This 
play  upon  words  was  not  always  dignified,  as  we  find  in  the 
conclusion  of  a  note  to  Mrs.  Haviland,  in  allusion  to  the 
military  title  of  her  husband :  —  **  In  order  that  I  may  turn 
over  a  new  leaf  with  you,  in  wishing  you,  and  all  with  you,  in 
General,  and  in  particular,  a  thousand  and  one  happy  years 
— when  may  every  one  of  them,  and  even  the  odd  one,  be 
as  pleasant,  but  a  little  more  real  than  the  Thousand  and 
one  Arabian  Entertainments!  This  we  all  cordially  wish. 
Mrs.  Balfour  is  well,  to  aU  appearance,  of  all  rheumatism. 
May  you  all  be  well  of  all  complaints.  God  bless  you.  Youm 
ever,  my  dear  Madam,  Sirs,  young  and  middle  aged — for  self 
wife,  and  son,  Ac." 

His  more  amusing  sallies  did  not  lie,  like  Johnson's, 
in  cutting  repartee,  as  in  a  more  playful  strain,  though 
by  no  means  destitute  of  pungency ;  sometimes  quaint  and 
humourous,  sometimes  coarse  enough ;  frequently  of  classical 
origin  or  allusion,  as  several  of  the  specimens  preserved  b^ 
Boswell  evince ;  but  without  the  biting  severity  of  the  lexi* 
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cogropber  which  he  characterized  on  one  occ^ion  very 
promptly  and  happily  in  reply  to  Dr.  Robertson  the  histo- 
rian, who  observing  that  Johnson's  rebukes  were  but  "right- 
eous oil  which  did  not  break  the  head  ;*'  **  Oil !"  replied 
Mr.  Burke«  "  oil  of  vitriol !"  When  his  friend  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Marlay  was  appointed  to  the  Deanery  of  Ferns,  '*  I  do  not 
like  the  name,'  said  he,  " it  sounds  so  like  a  barren  title." 
Alluding  to  livings,  he  observed  that  Horace  had  a  good 
one  in  view,  in  speaking  of^JEst  modui  in  rebut  sunt  eerti 
denique  fines  ;  woich  he  translated,  "  a  modus  in  the  tithes 
and  fines  certain.*'  When  some  one  inquired  whether  the 
Isle  of  Man  was  worth  a  journey  thither  to  see,  '*  By  all 
means,"  said  Burke,  *'the  proper  study  of  manhmd  is 
many  Boswell,  when  trying  to  give  a  aeiinition  of  man, 
called  him  a  cooking  animal ;  "  Your  definition  is  good," 
replied  Burke ;  "  I  now  see  the  full  force  of  the  common 
proverb,  *  there  is  reason  in  the  roasting  of  eggs.'  "  When 
the  same  industrious  chronicler  was  describing  some  learned 
ladies  assembled  around,  and  vying  in  attention  to  a  worthy 
and  tall  friend  of  theirs  (Johnson),  *' Ay,"  said  Mr.  Burke, 
''  like  maids  round  a  may-pole."  In  allusion  to  the  chairing 
of  Mr.  Wilkes,  he  applied  to  it  Horace's  description  of 
Pindar's  numbers,  "  Fertur  numeris  lege  solutis"  altering 
the  second  word  to  humeris;  he  (Wilkes)  is  carried  on 
shoufders  uneontrol/ed  by  law.  Conversing  with  a  young 
gentleman  from  Ireland  of  better  birth  and  capacity  than 
fortune,  who  was  venting  his  indignation  against  the  purse- 
proud  arrogance  of  some  Scotch  trader  who  had,  according 
to  his  account,  made  his  money  chiefly  by  dealing  in  kelp^ 
and  who  in  consequence  of  his  wealth,  looked  down  with 
affected  superioritnr  on  gentlemen  by  birth  and  by  accom- 
plishments, "  Aye,    replied  Burke,  *'  he  thinks 

*'  Et  genus  et  virtus  nisi  cum  re  vilior  alg^  est." 

A  higher  feature  of  his  character  than  wit,  was  a  fervent 
and  unfeigned  spirit  of  piety,  cheerful  but  humble,  unallied 
to  any  thing  like  fimaticism,  and  expressive  of  deep  depen- 
dence on  the  dispensations  of  Providence,  traces  of  which  are 
to  be  found  in  the  letters  of  his  boyhood.  He  had  been 
early  taught,  as  he  publicly  mentioned,  to  study  the  sacred 
volume  with  reverence,  and  thence  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  its  lessons  and  phraseology  rested  on  his  mind,  and 
may  be  seen  in  his  subsequent  writngs  and  speeches,  some* 
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times  to  a  fault.  In  thai>^reat  trial  of  fortitude,  the  loss  of 
his  SOD,  the  most  affecting  iamentations  are  accompanied  hj 
confessions  of  his  weaknesSyNtfae  Wiity  of  his  desires,  and 
tft'hateveiTx  he  might  wish  or  think  to  tmKcontraiy,  the  superior 
Ansdom  of  the  Divine  decree  in  disposing  of  him*  as  ho 
thought  proper .k  He  preferred  the  CflUrch  of  England  to 
all  others,  as  on  the  whole  the  most  piw  and  estimable. 
Like  Johnson,  he  viewed  Boman  Catholics  wsthnaore  favour 
than  others  were  inclined  ta  show,  and  lattefly  inWch  more 
than  at  an  earlier  period.  PnKseeding  still  further  n^  him, 
he  professed  strong  regard  ibr  'dissenters,  from  whiclk  if  he 
ever  swerved  for  a  moment  it  ^^as  in  the  alarming -situ^ion 
of  the  country  in  1792,  when  the  leaders  of  that  body  sunk 
the  character  of  ministers  of  religion  in  that  of  a  violent  and 
questionable  order  of  politicians. 

.  His  moral  character  stood  unimpeached  bj  anything  that 
approached  to  vice.  '*  The  unspotted  innocence,  the  firm 
integrity  of  Burke,*'  said  Dr.  Parr,  "  want  no  emblazoning, 
aud  if  he  is  accustomed  to  exact  a  rigorous  account  of  the 
moral  conduct  of  others  (in  public  matters)^  it  is  justified  in 
one  who  shuns  not  the  roost  inquisitorial  scrutiny  into  his 
own.'*  Unlike  a  few  of  his  greatest  contemporaries,  he  made 
neither  the  bottle  nor  the  dice  his  household  deities.  He 
had  no  taste  for  pursuits  that  kill  time  rather  than  pass  it. 
**  I  have  no  time,"  said  he, ''  to  be  idle."  In  the  country^ 
the  mornings  often  at  an  early  hour,  were  devoted  t(f^agri* 
cultural  pursuits,  with  a  zeal  and  intelligence  which  soon 
enabled  him  to  assume  and  desen'e  the  name  of  a  practical 
farmer.  In  town  they  were  usually  appropriated  to  study 
literary  composition,  or  political  business,  bending  his  way 
in  the  afternoon  to  the  House  of  Commons,  whence  he  re* 
turned  on  the  termination  of  business,  sometimes  to  literary 
society,  more  frequently  fatigued  and  occasionally  fretted, 
to  the  soothing  comforts  of  his  own  fireside.  "  No  wonder" 
said  he.  Jocularly,  on  some  occasions,  "that  my  friend 
Charles  (Fox)  is  so  often  more  vigorous  than  I  in  the  House; 
for  when  I  call  upon  him  in  my  way  thither.  Jaded  by  the 
occupations  of  the  day,  there  he  is  just  out  of  bed,  break- 
Asting  at  three  o'clock,  fresh  and  unexhausted  for  the  con- 
ations of  the  evening." 

The  same  afi'ectionate  disposition  which  Shackleton  re* 
iurkod  in  the  boy,  continued  through  life  in  the  domestic 
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relations  of  the  man.  His  duties  there  might  be  said  in  a  pecu- 
liar degree,  to  be  his  pleasures ;  and  one  of  the  best  proofs 
of  it  was  the  cordial  attachment  and  unanimity  prevailmg  in 
a  lai^e  family  connexioD,  of  which  he  formed  the  centre. 
He  never  forgot  an  old  friend  or  an  obligation,  often  lament* 
ing  that  his  dliort  tenure  of  power  precluded  the  possibility 
of  givirg  them,  as  he  could  have  wished,  substantial  proofs 
of  his  regard.  His  philanthropy,  which  frequently  drew 
praises  from  his  political  antagonists,  was  often  appealed 
to  by  numerous  begging  letters,  sometimes  requiring  a  large 
portion  of  the  morning  to  peruse  and  to  answer ;  and  ms 
exertions  for  some  of  the  superior  class  of  applicants,  such 
as  literary  men  and  others,  were  occasionally  repaid  with 
erosB  ingratitude.  His  hospitality  was  always  greater  than 
his  means,  and  at  no  time  did  he  appear  to  more  advantage 
than  when  doing  the  honours  of  his  house  and  table. 

The  Poet  Crabbe,  who  profited  bo  largely  by  his  active 
friendship,  adds  his  testimony  to  that  of  many  others — "  Of 
his  private  worth,  of  his  wishes  to  do  good  ;  of  his  affability 
and  condescension ;  his  readiness  to  lend  assistance  where 
ke  knew  it  was  wanted  ;  and  his  delight  to  give  praise  where 
he  thought  it  was  deserved."  ''  All  know,"  continues  he« 
*'  that  his  powers  were  vast,  his  acquirements  various,  and 
I  take  leave  to  add,  that  he  applied  them  with  unremitting 
attention  to  those  objects  which  he  believed  tended  to  the 
honour  and  welfare  of  his  country ;  but  it  may  not  be  so 
generally  understood  that  he  was  very  assiduous  in  the  more 
private  duties  of  a  benevolent  nature  ;  that  he  delighted  in 
giving  encouragement  to  any  promise  of  ability,  and  assist* 
unce  to  any  appearance  of  desert.  To  what  purposes  he  em- 
ployed his  pen,  and  with  what  eloquence  he  spake  in  the 
senate  will  be  told  by  many,  who  yet  may  be  ignorant  of 
the  solid  instruction  as  well  as  the  fascinating  pleasantry 
found  in  his  common  conversation  amon^  his  friends  ;  and 
his  affectionate  manners,  amiable  disposition,  and  zeal  for 
their  happiness,  which  he  manifested  m  the  hours  of  retire- 
ment with  his  family." 

Partaking  of  the  warm  temperament  of  his  country,  such 
resentments  as  were  felt  were  promptly  expressed ;  yet  the 
instances  were  few,  and  but  momentary.  During  a  long  and 
tempestuous  public  life,  esteem  was  often  won  from  oppo- 
nents; nor  is  it  remembered  that  he  was  engaged  in  any 
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personal  squabble,  excepting  when  Wedderbume  made  him 
an  apology.  It  has  been  said,  though  untruly,  that  he  bore 
ill-will  toward  Mr.  Fox  after  their  quarrel.  So  far  is  this 
from  being  the  case,  that  though  freely  condemning  his 
politics,  he  spoke  of  him  otherwise  among  private  friends 
with  affection,  saying,  "  he  was  a  man  made  to  be  loved ; 
there  was  not  a  particle  of  gall  in  his  composition.*'  It 
has  been  shown  that  a  dangerous  and  obnoxious  public  course 
in  his  view  alone  prevented  a  renewal  of  as  conlial  a  friend- 
ship as  had  ever  existed  between  them.  He  valued  himself^ 
he  said,  for  the  regard  that  gentleman  had  once  professed 
for  him,  and  felt  proportional  regret  on  its  cessation. 

It  is  true,  that  he  occasionally  gave  way  to  sudden  starts 
of  irritability,  but  these  were  transient — scarcely  exhibited 
before  they  were  subdued.  A  single  instance  of  this  kind 
occurring  in  public  is  commonly  si2£cient  to  fix  the  charge 
perpetually  on  him  who  displays  it.  Such  was  the  case 
witn  Burke.  Stories  are  therefore  told  of  him  wholly  untrue, 
and  those  that  possess  a  shade  of  truth  are  exaggerated.  Such 
is  the  following,  which  occasionally  finds  a  place  in  magazines 
and  newspapers,  and  may  be  taken  as  a  sample  of  the  das^ 
and  amuse  tne  lovers  of  anecdote. 

'*  The  irritability  of  Burke  is  well  known,  and  was  strongly 
exemplified  on  many  occasions  in  Hastings's  impeachment, 
in  his  conduct  not  only  towards  his  opponents,  but  also 
towards  his  colleagues.     On  one  occasion,   Mr.   Michael 
Angelo  Taylor  had  nearly  fallen  a  victim  to  this  infirmity. 
Burke  had  put  a  question,  the  only  one,  it  is  said,  which  he 
had  ever  put  that  was  unexceptionable  both  in  substance 
and  in  form.     Mr.  Law,  the  late  Lord  Ellenborough,  one  of 
Hastings^s  counsel,   objected  to  it,  and  was  stating  the 
grounds  of  his  objection,  when  perceiving  Mr.  M.  A .  Taylor 
entering  the  manager's  box,  he  congratulated  the  House 
that  the  candour  and  legal  experience  of  the  learned  manager, 
meaning  Mr.  Taylor,  would  at  once  induce  him  to  admit  that 
such  a  question  could  not  be  put  consistently  with  those 
rules  of  evidence  with  which  his  learned  friend  was  so  emi- 
nently conversant.      Upon  which,   Mr.  Taylor,   who  had 
never  before  been  so  respectfully  referred  to  as  an  autfac^ 
"ity,  (and  who  was  worked  upon  like  the  crow  in  the  fable; 
omplimented  on  his  singing),  coming  forward,  requested 
be  teamed  counsel  to  restate  the  question,  which  .)ir.  Law 
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having  done,  Mr.  T.  instantlv  observed  that  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  contend  that  it  was  acunissible.  On  this,  Mr.  Burke, 
forgetting  every  thing  but  his  question,  seized  Mr.  Taylor 
by  the  collar,  exclaiming, '  You  little  villain !  put  him  in 
irons,  put  him  in  irons !'  dragged  him  down,  and  had  almost 
succeeded  in  throttling  himi  when  Mr.  Fox  came  to  his 
rescue.  The  scene  is  by  no  one  more  pleasantly  described 
than  by  Mr.  Michael  Angelo  Taylor  himself." 

Not  the  least  of  his  merits  wsa  in  being  so  free  from 
jealousy  of  contemporary  talent,  as  often  to  surrender  to 
others  during  the  hrst  sixteen  years  of  Parliamentary  life, 
the  reputation  of  constitutional  measures  which  he  not 
only  suggested,  but  chiefly  achieved.  The  Nullum  Tempus 
act,  the  Jury  bill,  the  first  relief  to  the  Boman  Catholics, 
and  many  others,  were  of  this  class.  It  may  appear,  and 
no  doubt  is,  a  very  unusual  effort  of  generositv,  that  any 
public  man  who  had  to  work  up-hill  every  step  of  his  way  to 
eminence,  should  do  this  to  a  certain  degree  in  his  own 
wrong,  by  bestowing  upon  others  that  which  was  calculated 
to  ensure  to  himself  honest  and  undisputed  fame.  The  fact 
was  he  always  looked  to  the  success  of  his  party,  while  too 
many  others  regarded  that  which  was  chiefly  personal  to 
themselves.  He  alludes  with  evident  satisfaction,  to  this 
liberality  of  spirit  in  the  retrospect  of  his  political  career 
contained  in  the  Letter  to  a  Noble  Lord.  In  speaking  of 
the  popularity  and  lead  he  had  acauired  in  the  troubled 
period,  from  1780  to  1782,  "  when  wild  and  savage  insurreo- 
tion  quitted  the  woods,  and  prowled  about  our  streets  in  the 
name  of  reform ;"  he  savs — 

"  I  know  well  enough  how  equivocal  a  test  this  kind  of 
popular  opinion  forms  of  the  merit  that  obtained  it.  I  am 
no  stranger  to  the  insecuritv  of  its  tenure.  I  do  not  boast 
of  it.  It  is  mentioned  to  show,  not  how  highly  I  prize  the 
thing,  but  my  right  to  value  the  use  I  made  of  it.  I  en- 
deavoured to  turn  that  short  lived  advantage  to  myself  into 
a  permanent  benefit  to  my  country.  Far  am  I  from 
detracting  from  the  merit  of  some  gentlemen,  out  of  office, 
or  in  it,  on  that  occasion.  No ! — It  is  not  m v  wish  to  refuse 
a  full  and  heaped  measure  of  justice  to  the  aids  that  I 
receive.  I  have,  through  life,  been  willing  to  rive  every 
thing  to  others,  and  to  reserve  nothing  for  myself,  but  the 
inward  conscience  that  I  had  omitted  no  pains  to  discoverj 
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to  animate,  to  discipline,  to  direct  the  abilities  of  the  country 
for  ita  service  and  to  place  them  in  the  best  light  to  im- 
prove their  age,  or  to  adorn  it ;— this  conscience  I  have. 
I  have  never  suppressed  any  man  ;  never  checked  him  for  a 
moment  in  his  course  by  any  jealousy,  or  by  any  policy.  I 
was  always  ready  to  the  height  of  my  means,  (and  they  were 
always  infinitely  below  my  desires)  to  forward  those  abilities 
which  overpowered  my  own ; — he  is  an  ill-furnished  under- 
taker who  has  no  machinery  but  his  own  hands  to  work 
with."  The  allusions  here  to  Mr.  Yox,  are  obvious.  And 
to  such  discipline,  teaching,  and  prompting  of  that  popular 
man,  there  is  no  question  but  he  owed  much  of  his  tame. 
He  himself  had  the  candour  as  we  know,  to  acknowledge  on 
four  different  occasions  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  to 
these  he  owed  nearly  it  all. 

One  of  the  defects  of  Burke  approached  so  near  to  what 
IS  often  a  virtue,  that  we  find  it  sometimes  difficult  to  draw 
the  line  between  them.  It  was  that  heat,  or  ardour  of  tempe- 
rament, which  by  meeting  with  much  opposition  in  pursuing 
a  measure  that  he  had  once  satisfiea  himself  was  right, 
sometimes  became  zeal,  sometimes  irritability,  aometimes 
obstinacy,  sometimes  passion,  in  its  support*  *'  Exquisite 
powers,"'  writes  Lord  Buchan,  in  a  letter  to  Bonomi,  the  artist, 
in  allusion  to  this  characteristic  of  the  Irish  orator,  **  has  its 
root  in  exquisite  sensibility. ' '  And  this  peculiar  sensitiveness 
of  genius  has  been  so  often  noted  as  one  of  its  marked  features, 
that  perhaps  we  are  scarcely  at  liberty  to  lament  what 
appears  to  possess  some  occult  connexion  with  its  excellence. 
[Frequent  observation  assures  us  that  some  of  the  strongest 
minds  are  under  the  dominion  of  very  powerful  feelings  and 
passions,  and  by  the  stimulus  which  these  supply  to  the  reason, 
enable  it  to  accomplish  much  which  minds  equally  great, 
without  such  strong  excitements,  would  be  unable  or  unwilling 
to  attempt.  Thus,  the  mild  spirit  of  Melancthon  could  not 
perhaps  have  done  the  work  of  Luther,  Calvin,  or  Knox. 
Thus,  Mr.  Fox  alone,  or  Mr.  Pitt  in  all  probability,  could 
not  have  excited  the  public  mind  on  the  American  war  as  Mr. 
Burke  by  the  variety  of  his  powers  and  passions  excited  it 
It  is  almost  certain  that  they  could  never  have  overcome  the 
unpopularity  of  the  trial  of  Hastinp,  as  was  done  at  least 
or  a  time  by  him.  It  is  unquestionable  that  it  was  not 
ithin  the  range  of  the  powers  of  either  or  of  both  to  in* 
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fluence  the  nation  as  Be  influenced  it  on  the  question  of  the 
French  Bevolution.  Men  constituted  as  he  was,  uniting  ex* 
traordiuaiy  acquirements  with  invincible  zeal,  perseverauce, 
and  genius,  are  peculiarly  cut  out  by  nature  for  important 
and  trying  exigencies.  He  has  a  remark  himself  in  the 
letter  without  his  name  written  to  Barry  on  his  pictures 
in  the  Society  of  Arts  to  the  effect  that  "  a  vigorous  mind  is 
QA  necessarily  accompanied  with  violent  passions  as  a  great 
fire  with  great  heat.  '*  Strong  passion,"  said  he,  at  another 
time,  and  the  observation  displays  much  knowledge  of 
character,  "  under  the  direction  of  a  feeble  reason  feeds  a 
low  fever,  which  serves  only  to  destroy  the  body  that  enter- 
tains it.  But  vehement  passion  does  not  always  indicate  an 
infirm  judgment.  It  often  accompanies,  and  actuates,  and 
is  even  auxiliary  to  a  powerful  understanding ;  and  when 
they  both  conspire  and  act  harmoniously,  their  force  is  great 
to  destroy  disorder  within  and  to  repel  injury  from  abroad." 
'*  No  revolution  (in  public  sentiment),  civil  or  religious," 
says  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  writing  in  175 1  to  the  historian 
Bobertson,  ''can  be  accomplished  without  that  degree  of 
ardour  and  passion  which  in  a  later  age  will  be  matter 
of  ridicule  to  men  who  do  not  feel  the  occasion,  and  enter 
into  the  spirit  of  the  times." 

Useful  as  this  peculiar  frame  of  mind  is — and  few  g^at 
things  have  been  accomplished  without  it — the  effect  is 
sometimes  prejudicial  when  carried  into  the  discussion 
of  ordinary  affairs,  fitted  for  ordinary  men,  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  as  he  himself  occasionally  experienced.  It 
sometimes  led  him  to  express  undue  warmth  and  positive- 
ness  in  matters  of  inferior  moment ;  and  by  seeming  to 
master  his  temper  was  also  believed  by  those  who  did  not 
know  him  well,  to  interfere  with  the  due  exercise  of  his 
judgment.  To  some  who  neither  saw  so  far  nor  so  clearly 
into  the  tendency  of  measures  as  himself,  it  had  the  appear- 
ance of  arrogance ;  to  some,  of  dictation,  of  obstinacy,  or 
intractability.  It  gave  rise  not  unfrequently  to  illiberal 
surmises  that  he  must  have  some  personal  interest  in  matters 
which  he  urged  with  so  much  heat  and  pertinacity ;  and  im- 
paired the  effect  of  his  eloquence  on  the  opposite  benches  of 
the  body  whom  he  had  to  address,  by  an  opinion  however 
unfounded,  that  his  views  at  times  sprang  from  momentary 
passion  or  impulse  rather  than  from  mature  deliberation. 
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*•  Are  you  so  little  conversant  with  my  fiither  ?*'  writes  tlia 
younger  fiurke  in  1790  to  Philip  Francis,  "  as  to  feel  no 
deference  for  his  judgment,  or  to  mistake  the  warmth  of  his 
manner  for  the  heat  of  his  mind  P"  ConWneed  by  diligent 
thought  of  being  right,  he  was  somewhat  impatient  of  not 
being  able  to  convince  others  by  the  same  procef«.  He 
did  not  perhaps  make  sufficient  allowance  for  inferior 
understanoings,  duller  apprehensions,  more  defective  in- 
formation ;  or  always  consider  that  as  even  moral  truths  are 
sometimes  of  slow  progress  among  mankind,  so  political 
truth  as  involving  another  class  of  interests  is  received  with 
still  more  caution  from  those  who  happen  not  to  possess 
political  power,  and  who  are  therefore  suspected  of  aiming 
only  to  acquire  it;.  He  was  early  informed  of  this  peculiarity 
in  his  public  temperament,  and  expresses  an  intention  to 
amend  it  so  far  back  as  1777.  The  passage,  which  is  re- 
markable for  advising  Mr.  Fox  to  beware  of  the  same  error, 
is  contained  in  the  letter  written  to  him  in  Ireland — ^  I 
remember  some  years  ago,  when  I  was  pressing  some  points 
with  great  eagerness  and  anxiety,  and  complaining  with  great 
vexation  to  the  Duke  of  Richmond  of  the  little  progress  I 
made,  he  told  me  kindly,  and  I  believe  very  truly,  that 
though  he  was  far  from  thinking  so  himself,  other  people 
could  not  be  persuaded  I  had  not  some  latent  private  interest 
in  pushing  these  matters,  which  I  urged  with  an  earnestness 
80  extreme  and  so  much  approaching  to  passion.  He  was  cer- 
tainly in  the  right.  I  am  thoroughly  resolved  to  give  both 
to  myself  and  to  my  friends  less  vexation  on  these  subjects 
than  hitherto  I  have  done  ; — much  less  indeed.  If  you  should 
grow  too  earnest,  you  will  be  still  more  inexcusable  than  I 
WW.  Your  having  entered  into  affairs  so  much  younger 
ought  to  make  them  too  familiar  to  you  to  be  the  cause  of 
much  agitation."  On  another  occasion  he  adverted  in  the 
House  to  this  point  of  character — "  an  earnest  and  anxious 
perseverance,  of  mind  which  with  all  its  good  and  all  its  evil 
effects  is  moulded  into  my  nature."  In  private  life  it  wm 
never  offensive  and  rarely  observable,  except  when  employed 
in  pushing  the  interest  of  his  friends,  or  in  the  duties  of 
humanity  and  charity. 

In  examining  a  few  of  his  more  marked  features  of 
nind,  there  will  be  found  peculiarities  almost  contradictorr 
A  their  natore;   qualities  which  if  not  inconsistent  witi 
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each  other  have  been  so  rarely  conjoined  in  the  same  person 
as  to  be  thought  inconsistent.  Some  of  the  more  striking 
are,  a  varietyr  in  his  powers  almost  unbounded,  brilliancy 
which  enchains  imagination,  solidity  which  satisfies  the  judg- 
ment and  a  fancy  singularly  ezcursive  in  pursuit  of  striking 
and  alluring  figures,  which  thus  brings  the  acquisitions  of 
C;enius  to  the  service  of  persuasion  and  truth,  while  to  these 
may  be  added  wisdom  which  when  employed  in  the  affairs  of 
mankind  was  rigidly  pinned  down  to  the  plain  and  straight- 
forward, such  as  was  founded  only  upon  experience  ana 
practice.  This  is  so  unusual  a  combination  of  qualities  that 
perhaps  another  instance  is  not  to  be  found.  He  not  merely 
excelled  all  his  contemporaries  in  the  number  of  his  powers, 
but  in  the  peculiar  excellence  belonging  to  each.  We  find 
him  a  tolerable  poet  even  while  a  boy,  a  penetrating  philo- 
6()pher,  an  acute  critic,  a  judicious  historian  when  a  very  young 
man,  a  judge  of  the  fine  arts  whose  opinions  even  Reynolds 
valued,  a  political  economist  when  the  science  was  scarcely 
known  in  this  country  or  known  to  very  few,  a  statesman 
often  pronounced  one  of  the  wisest  that  ever  adorned  our 
countiy,  an  orator  second  to  none  of  any  age,  a  writer  of  ex- 
traordinary powers  on  every  subject,  and  on  politics  the  vexy 
first  for  depth  and  eloquence ;  and  in  addition  to  these,  pos- 
sessed of  a  vast  and  multifarious  store  of  general  knowledge  of 
which  all  who  enjoyed  his  conversation,  whether  friend  or 
opponent,  have  spoken  in  terms  of  admiration  and  surprise. 
Like  the  celebrated  Berkeley  bishop  of  Cloyne,  whose  philo- 
sophy regarding  matter  he  had  once  set  himself  the  task  to 
refute,  there  was  nothing  useful  of  which  he  could  be  said  to 
be  imiorant. 

The  testimonies  borne  to  these  talents  and  acquirements 
during  so  many  years  by  Dr.  Johnson,  a  few  of  which  have 
been  repeated  in  this  work  and  more  are  to  be  found  in 
BosweU  s  amusing  volumes,  form  of  themselves  a  stamp  of 
fame.  Even  while  travelling  in  the  Hebrides  this  favourite 
topic  of  the  great  moralist  was  not  forgotten.  **  I  do  not," 
■aid  he  to  BosweU,  alluding  to  what  he  considered  inferior 
minds  who  had  acquired  a  lead  they  did  not  deserve  in  public 
affairs,  "  grudge  Burke  being  the  first  man  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  for  he  is  the  first  man  every  where."  Lord 
Thurlow,  after  many  years  of  political  bickering  and  whose 
judgoient  in  consequence  was  not  likely  to  be  biassed  by  iin- 
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due  paiiialitj,  spoke  a  language  not  less-stroag,  when  in* 
prirate  company  where  there  was  allusion  to  the  compazatiTe 
merits  of  the  three  great  orators  and  statesmen  of  the  age, 
he  observed — "  The  name  of  Burke  will  be  remembered  with 
admiration,  when  those  of  Pitt  and  Poz  will  be  comparatiTelj 
forgotten."  The  celebrated  Mirabeau  was  knovm  to  speak 
of  him  more  than  once  with  great  applause,  and  what  was 
luore  singular,  delivered  in  the  National  Assembly  on  several 
,>cca8ions  large  passages,  with  some  trivial  alterations  fix>m 
the  printed  speeches  and  writings  of  Burke,  as  his  own.  On 
being  reproached  with  this  once,  he  admitted  the  fact,  apolo- 
gising for  it  by  saying  that  he  had  not  had  time  to  arrange 
his  own  thoughts  on  some  of  the  many  topics  he  was  obligeid  \ 
to  discuss,  and  that  in  no  other  productions  could  he  nnd 
such  an  union  of  argument  and  eloquence. 

As  coming  from  the  pen  of  the  scarcely  less  celebrated 
opponent  of  Mirabeau,  the  following  possesses  much  interest, 
written  just  after  his  decease ;  it  was  at  first  attributed  to  | 
Peltier,  but  was  really  written  by  M.  Cazales ;  "  Died  at  his 
house  at  Beaconsfield,  with  that  simple  dignity,  that  un- 
ostentatious magnanimity  so  consonant  to  the  tenour  of  his 
life  and  actions,  the  Kight  Honourable  Edmund  Burke. 
There  never  was  a  more  beautiful  alliance  between  virtue 
and  talents.  All  his  conceptions  were  grand,  all  his  senti- 
ments  generous.  The  mat  leading  trait  of  his  character, 
and  that  which  gave  it  e&  its  energy  and  its  colour,  was  that 
strong  hatred  of  vice  which  is  no  other  than  the  passionate 
love  of  virtue.  It  breathes  in  all  his  writings ;  it  was  the 
guide  of  all  his  actions.  But  even  the  force  of  his  eloquence 
was  insufficient  to  transfuse  it  into  the  weaker  or  perverted 
minds  of  his  contemporaries.  This  has  caused  much  of  the 
miseries  of  Europe ;  this  has  rendered  of  no  effect  towards 
her  salvation  the  sublimest  talents,  the  greatest  and  rarest 
virtues  that  the  beneficence  of  Providence  ever  concentred 
in  a  single  character  for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  But  Mr. 
Burke  was  too  superior  to  the  age  in  which  he  Uved.  His 
prophetic  genius  only  astonished  the  nation  which  it  ought 
to  have  governed."  Mr.  Windham,  a  devoted  friend  md 
admirer,  often  expressed  similar  sentiments,  and  in  the  same 
spirit  as  the  concluding  sentence  of  the  preceding  passage, 
wrote  in  a  private  letter  about  this  time,  what  as  a  Mini^tter 
it  would  n^  perhaps  have  been  quite  so  decorous  towanb 
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his  colleagues  to  say  in  public  *'  I  do  not  reckon  it  amongst 
the  least  calamities  of  the  times,  certainly  not  among  those 
that  affect  me  least,  that  the  world  has  now  lost  Mr.  Burke. 
Oh !  how  much  may  we  rue  that  his  counsels  were  not  fol- 
lowed !  Oh !  how  exactly  do  we  see  verified  all  that  he  has 
predicted." 

On  the  first  allusion  to  the  Frencli  Eevolution  in  1790, 
Mr.  Fox  said  that  "  his  reverenoB  for  the  judgment  of  his 
righ ,  honourable  friend  was  unfeigned ;  for  that  if  he  were 
to  put  all  the  political  information  he  had  gained  firom  books, 
all  that  he  had  learned  from  science,  and  all  that  the  know- 
ledge of  the  world  and  its  affairs  had  taught  him,  into  one 
great  scale,  aud  the  improvement  he  had  derived  from  the 
conversation  and  instruction  of  his  right  honourable  friend 
in  the  other,  the  latter  would  preponderate."  Some  time 
afterwards  he  repeated  that  "  from  him  he  had  learned  nearly 
all  his  political  knowledge."  At  the  moment  of  their  dis- 
union he  observed,  "that  liowever  they  might  differ  on 
present  matters,  he  must  still  look  to  his  honourable  friend 
as  his  master ;"  adding  upon  the  same  occasion,  *'  He  must 
again  repeat  that  all  he  ever  knew  of  men,  that  all  he  ever 
read  in  oooks,  that  all  his  reasoning  faculties  informed  him 
of,  or  his  fancy  suggested  to  him,  did  not  impart  that  exalted 
knowledge,  that  superior  information,  which  he  had  acquired 
from  the  lessons  of  his  right  honourable  friend.  To  him  he 
owed  all  his  fame,  if  fame  he  had  any.  And  if  he  (Mr.  Fox) 
should  now  or  at  any  time  prevail  over  him  in  discussion,  he 
could  acknowledge  his  gratitude  for  the  capability  aud  pride 
of  the  conquest  in  telling  him  — 

Hoc  ipsum  quod  vincit  id  est  tuum.'  " 

At  the  moment  of  proposing  his  interment  in  Westminstei 
Abbey,  he  a^ain  repeated  the  same  acknowledgments  in 
terms  which,  m  the  words  of  a  Member  in  attendance, "  drew 
tears  firom  every  one  present  who  had  any  feelings  at  all,  or 
could  sympathize  in  the  excellence  of  the  great  genius  then 
before  them,  or  with  the  still  greater  excellence  of  the  genius 
who  had  departed." 

When  some  one  expressed  an  opinion  that  Biurke  was 
sometimes  onlv  a  souhist,  though  an  extraordinarily  eloquent 
one,  Mr.  Fox  is  said  to  have  immediately  remarked,  that  he 
entertained  a  very  different  opinion.    "The  eloquence  oi 
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Mr.  Burke,*'  contmued  he,  *Ms  not  the  greatest  of  fak 
powers :  it  is  often  a  veil  over  his  wisdom :  moderate  his 
more  rehement  sallies,  lower  his  language,  withdraw  his 
imagery,  and  you  wiU  find  that  he  is  more  wise  than  do- 
quent :  you  will  have  your  full  weight  of  the  metal,  though 
you  should  melt  down  the  chasing.'* — *'  Burke,"  said  Mr. 
G«rard  Hamilton  (whom  Mr.  Grattan  pronounced  a  great 
judge  of  men  and  things),  at  the  penoa  of  their  spneatest 
coomess,  "  understands  every  thing  but  gaming  and  muaie. 
In  the  House  of  Commons  I  sometimes  udnk  him  only  the 
second  man  in  England  ;  out  of  it  he  is  always  the  mrst." 
The  unknown  author  of  the  '  Pursuits  of  Literature,*  who 
seems  to  have  no  other  point  of  agreement  with  Dr.  Pur, 
agrees  with  him  at  least  in  rapturous  eulogy  of  Burke, 
scattered  through  a  variety  of  passages  of  his  work,  in  vene 
and  in  prose,  in  Greek,  in  Latm,  in  English,  and  all  of  them 
in  no  ordinary  terms,  '  First  in  the  East,'  '  Begent  of  Day,* 
'  Luminary  of  Europe,'  '  great  and  unequalled  man,'  ^^  who 
opened  the  eyes  of  the  whole  nation  to  the  systems  of  inter- 
nal destruction  and  irreversible  misery  which  awaited  it,  and 
who  only  displayed  them  to  confound  and  wither  them  by 
his  powers,"  applying  to  him  the  praise  of  Faterculua  to 
Cicero — 

'*  Animo  vidit,  ingenio  oomplexus  est,  eloquentia  iIIuiiiiiiATit." 

"  Let  me,"  says  Dr.  Parr,  *'  speak  what  my  mind  prompts 
of  the  eloquence  of  Burke — of  ^urke,  by  whose  sweetoeas 
Athens  herself  would  have  been  soothed,  with  whose  ampli* 
tude  and  exuberance  she  would  have  been  enraptured,  and 
on  whose  lips  that  prolific  mother  of  genius  and  sdenoe 
would  have  adored,  confessed,  the  Gt>ddess  of  Persuasion." 
"  Who  is  there,"  adds  the  same  learned  critic,  '*  among  men 
of  eloquence  or  learning  more  profoundly  versed  in  eveij 
branch  of  science  ?  Who  is  there  that  has  cultivated  phi* 
losophy,  the  parent  of  all  that  is  illustrious  in  literature,  or 
exploit,  with  more  felicitous  success  ?  Who  is  there  ^at 
can  transfer  so  happily  the  result  of  laborious  and  intricate 
research  to  the  most  familiar  and  popular  topics  P  Who  is 
there  that  possesses  so  extensive  yet  so  accurate  an  ac- 
quaintance with  every  transaction  recent  or  remote  ?  Who 
IS  there  that  can  deviate  trom  his  subject  for  the  purposes  oS 
delight  with  such  engaging  ease,  and  insensibly  conauct  his 
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readers  from  the  severity  of  reasoning  to  the  festivity  of 
^t  P  Who  is  there  that  can  melt  them  if  the  occasion  re- 
quires with  such  resistless  power  to  grief  or  pity  P  Who  is 
tnere  that  combines  the  charm  of  inimitable  grace  and 
urbanity  with  such  magnificent  and  boundless  expansion  ?*' 
Mr.  Curwen,  whose  political  opinions  have  been  already 
noticed,  thus  writes  of  him  on  viewing  Ballitore,  the  scene 
of  his  early  acquisitions  in  knowledge.  '*  The  admiration, 
nay  astonishment,  with  which  I  so  often  listened  to  Mr. 
Burke  gave  an  interest  to  every  spot  connected  with  his 
memory,  and  forcibly  brought  to  mv  recollection  the  pro- 
fundity and  extent  of  his  knowleage,  while  the  energy, 
warmtn,  and  beauty  of  his  imagery  captured  the  heart,  and 
made  the  judgment  tributary  to  his  will.  As  an  orator  he 
Biirpassed  all  his  contemporaries,  and  was  perhaps  nevei 
exceeded." 

Anqther  Parliamentary  contemporary  and  supporter  pre- 
yious  to  the  French  Eevolution,  but  who  was  so  incurably 
bitten  by  that  event  that  he  never  recovered  a  sober  under- 
standing, acknowledges  amidst  several  gross  misrepresen- 
tations, "  The  political  knowledge  of  Mr.  Burke  might  be 
considered  almost  as  an  EncyclopsBdia ;  every  man  who 
approached  him  received  instruction  from  his  stores." 
'^  Leaming,*'  writes  a  contemporary  of  a  different  stamp,  but 
who  nevertheless  never  voted  with  him  except  during  the 
period  of  the  coalition  Ministry,  '*  waited  upon  him  bke  a 
oand-maid,  presenting  to  his  choice  all  that  antiquity  had 
culled  or  invented ;  he  often  seemed  to  be  oppressed  under 
the  load  and  variety  of  his  intellectual  treasures.  Every 
power  of  oratory  was  wielded  by  him  in  turn :  for  he  could 
he  during  the  Ame  eyeniBg  pathetic  and  hm^onrouB,  acri- 
monious  and  conciliating ;  now  giving  a  loose  to  his  indig- 
nation and  severity ;  and  then  almost  in  the  same  breath 
calling  to  his  assistance  ridicule,  wit,  and  mockery.''  "  As 
an  orator,"  adds  another  adversary  on  the  Question  of  revo- 
lutionary politics,  *'  notwithstanding  some  defects,  he  stands 
almost  unrivalled.  No  man  was  better  calculated  to  arouse 
the  dcrmant  passions,  to  call  forth  the  glowing  affections  of 
the  human  heart,  and  to  '  harrow  up'  the  inmost  recesses 
of  the  soul.  Venality  and  meanness  stood  appalled  in  his 
presence ;  he  who  was  dead  to  the  feelings  of  his  own  con- 
science was  ttill  alive  to  his  animated  reproaches;   and 
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corruption  for  a  while  became  alarmed  at  the  terrors  of  hit 
countenance.  Had  he  died  during  the  meridian  of  his  fsme 
and  character  he  could  scarcely  have  been  considered  second 
to  any  man  either  ef  ancient  or  modern  times."  The  men* 
dianqfhis/ame  and  character  means,  in  this  writer's  estimate, 
before  he  assailed  the  French  Hevolution,  and  persons  of 
similar  sentiments  speak  the  same  language  ;  but  the  rest 
of  the  world  who  think  differently  and  more  justlj,  deem  his 
exertions  upon  that  subject  the  climax  of  his  reputation  and 
powers. 

Wordsworth  (Moore's  Memoirs,  vol.  iii.)  speaJdng  of 
Fox,  Canning,  and  other  eminent  public  men,  remarked  how 
little  they  knew,  or  could  study  of  poetry— "Mr.  Burke 
aJone  was  an  exception  to  this  description  of  public  men ; 
by  far  the  greatest  man  of  his  age ;  not  only  abounding  in 
knowledge  himself,  but  feeding  in  various  directions,  his 
most  able  contemporaries;  assisting  Adam  Smith  in  his 
*  Political  Economy,'  and  Beynolds  in  his  *  Lectures  on 
Painting,'  Fox,  too,  who  acknowledged  that  ail  he  had  ever 
learned  from  books  was  nothing  to  what  he  had  derived  from 
Burke." 

*'  His  learning  is  so  various  and  extensive,"  said  the  Bev^ 
Thomas  Campbell,  author  of  the  History  of  Ireland,  "  that 
we  might  praise  it  for  its  range  and  compass  were  it  not 
still  more  praiseworthy  for  its  solidity  and  aepth.  His  ima- 
gination is  so  lively  and  so  creative  that  he  may  justly  be 
called  the  child  of  fancy ;  and  therefore  his  enemies,  for  even 
he  is  not  without  them,  would  persuade  us  that  his  fancr 
overbears  his  judgment.  Whereas  this  fine  frenzy  is,  as  it 
ought  to  be,  only  a  secondary  ingredient  in  the  high  com- 
position of  a  man  who  not  only  reflects  honour  on  his  native 
country,  but  elevates  the  dignity  of  human  nature.  In  his 
most  eccentric  flights,  in  his  most  seemingly  wild  excursionsi 
in  the  most  boisterous  tempest  of  his  passion,  there  is  always 
a  guardian  angel  which  rides  in  the  whirlwind,  and  directs 
the  storm.  His  grand  characteristic  is  genius,  and  rulinff 
faculty  is  judgment,  though  certainly  not  of  that  cold  kind 
which' the  law  would  call  prudence ;  but  his  reason  is  enlight- 
ened by  intuition,  and  whilst  he  persuades  as  an  orator,  he 
instructs  as  a  philosopher.  A  nobleman  of  the  highest 
station  and  abilities  in  England,  though  of  an  opposite  party 
in  politics,  when  he  heard  the  petty  mmions  of  the  day  decry 
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Ills  powers,  stopped  them  short,  and  said,  *  Come,  come,  hold 
your  tongue ;  the  next  age  could  not  know  that  there  was 
oratory  in  this,  if  Edmund  Burke  had  not  printed  his 
speeches.'  And  Dr.  Johnson,  a  nigged  in  panegyric  to 
others,  speaking  of  that  parity  of  talents  which  is  generally 
distributed  to  the  sons  of  men,  has  been  heard  to  say,  that 
during  his  acquaintance  with  life  he  knew  but  two  men  who 
bad  risen  considerably  above  the  common  standard ;  the  one 
was  Lord  Chatham,  the  other  was  Edmund  Burke.*' 

"  His  eloquence,"  said  Mr.  Wilberforce  on  another  occa* 
sion — and  it  was  rarely  their  lot  to  agree  on  political  mat- 
ters— "  had  always  attracted,  his  imagination  continually 
charmed,  his  reasonings  often  convinced  him.  Of  his  head 
and  of  his  heart,  of  his  abilities  and  of  his  humanity,  of  his 
rectitude  and  of  his  perseverance,  no  man  could  entertain  a 
higher  opinion  than  he  did."  A  critic  of  considerable  repute 
thus  indirectly  alludes  to  the  oratory  of  Mr.  Burke,  in  ana- 
lysing that  of  Mr.  Grattan.  "  It  is  not  the  roundness,  the 
ere  rotundo  of  Mr.  Pitt ;  it  is  not  the  simple  majesty  of  Mr. 
Pox  ;  it  is  not  the  brilliancy  of  Mr.  Sheridan.  Occasionally 
wo  caught  a  tint,  a  feature  of  resemblance  to  Mr.  Burke, 
but  he  has  not  that  commanding  figure  and  manner,  that 
volume  of  voice,  that  superabundant  richness  and  fertility 
of  &ncy,  that  vast  grasp  and  range  of  mind  which  Mr.  Burke 
possessed  beyond  idl  other  created  beings."  Gfrattan  himself 
writes  to  Ireland,  Decembers,  1769— ''Burke  is  unques- 
tionably the  first  orator  among  the  Commons  of  England ; 
boundless  in  knowledge,  instantaneous  in  his  apprehensions, 
and  abundant  in  his  lanG;uae;e.  He  speaks  with  profound 
attention  and  acknowledged  superiority,  notwithstanding 
the  want  of  energy,  the  want  of  grace,  and  the  want  of  ele- 
gance in  his  manner." 

To  these  might  be  added  dozens  of  similar  eulogies  of  his 
character  and  powers  from  inferior  men.  Language  indeed 
has  been  exhausted  in  characterizing  them  ;  and  the  term, 
'*  a  vast  storehouse  of  knowledge,"  *'  an  illustrious  man*" 
*'a  wonderful  man,"  "an  unequalled  man;"  "a  mighty 
man,"  "an  all-knowing  mind,"  "a  boundless  mind," 
''an  exhaustless  mind,"  'Hhe  most  consummate  orator  of 
the  age,"  "the  greatest  orator  and  wisest  statesman  of  modem 
times,"  occur  to  the  reader  of  nearly  every  work,  untainted 
by  party  spirit,  in  which  be  is  mentioned.    Lord  John  Eus» 
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8e?I  however  does  not  seem  disposed  to  allow  him  a  virtue 
which  on  several  public  occasions  he  claimed.  Speaking  oi 
tho  conviction  of  their  own  merits  entertained  hj  Horace, 
Ovid,  Dante,  Milton,  Ariosto,  and  others,  he  sajs  (in  Memo- 
rials of  Fox)  **  they  knew  their  own  powers,  and  were  too 
honest  to  affect  ignorance  of  them.  But  when  Mr.  Burice 
who  must  have  been  conscious  that  his  eloquence  was  stamped 
with  genius,  and  fraught  with  the  treasures  of  a  rich  imagi- 
nation, represents  himself  as  nothing  more  than  an  indus- 
trious plodding  Member  of  Parliament,  I  cannot  fail  to 
perceive  that  he  is  mocking  his  hearers,  and  that  he  pretends 
to  a  humility  he  does  not  feel.*' 

Among  the  notices  of  his  character  should  not  be  omitted  that 
which  proceeds  from  the  most  accurate  and  intimate  source. 
Dr.  F.  Laurence,  after  mentioning  his  death  some  time  in  the 
night  of  July  8, 1797,  says — *'His  end  was  suited  to  the  simple 
greatness  of  mind  which  he  displayed  through  life,  every  way 
unaffected,  without  levity,  without  ostentation,  full  of  natural 
grace  and  dignity;  he  appeared  neither  to  wish  nor  to  dread, 
but  patiently  and  placidly  to  await  the  hour  of  his  dissolu- 
tion. He  had  been  list^iing  to  some  Essays  of  Addison's, 
in  which  he  ever  took  delight ;  he  had  recommended  him- 
self, in  many  affectionato  messages,  to  the  remembrance  of 
those  absent  friends  whom  he  had  never  ceased  to  love ;  he 
had  conversed  some  time  with  his  accuHtonied  force  of 
thought  and  expression  on  the  awful  situation  of  his  coun- 
try, for  the  welnire  of  which  his  heart  was  interested  to  the 
very  last  beat ;  he  had  given  with  steady  composure  some 
private  directions,  in  contemplation  of  his  approaching 
death ;  when,  as  his  attendants  were  conveying  him  to  his 
bed,  he  sunk  down,  and,  after  a  short  struggle,  passed 
quietly,  and  without  a  groan  to  eternal  rest,  in  that  mercy 
which  he  had  just  declared  he  had  long  sought  with  un- 
feigned humiliation,  and  to  which  he  looked  with  a  trembling 
hope! 

''  Of  his  talents  and  acquirements  in  general,  it  is  unne- 
cessary to  speak.  They  were  long  the  glory  of  his  oountiy, 
and  the  admiration  of  Europe  ;  they  might  have  been  (had 
it  so  consisted  with  the  inscrutable  counsels  of  divine  Pro- 
vidence!) the  salvation  of  both.  If  not  the  most  aceom- 
"^lished  orator,  yet  the  most  eloquent  man  of  his  age ;  per- 

•ps  second  to  none  in  any  age ;  he  had  still  more  wiMom 
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than  eloquence.  He  dilieentlj  collected  it  &om  the  wise  of 
all  times ;  but  what  he  had  so  obtaiued  he  enriched  from 
the  vast  treasury  of  his  own  observation ;  and  his  intellect, 
active,  vigorous,  comprehensive,  trained  in  the  discipline  of 
true  philosophy  to  whatever  subject  he  applied  it,  penetrated 
at  once  through  the  surface  into  the  essential  forms  of 
things.  With  a  fanc^  sin^ularlv  vivid,  he  least  of  all  men, 
in  his  time,  indulged  in  splendid  theories.  With  more  ample 
materials  of  everv  kind  tnan  any  of  his  contemporaries,  he 
was  the  least  in  his  own  skill  to  innovate.  A  statesman  of 
the  most  enlarged  views — ^in  all  his  policy  he  was  strictly 
practical ;  and  in  his  practice  he  always  regarded,  with  holy 
reverence,  the  institutions  and  manners  derived  from  our 
ancestors.  It  seemed  as  if  he  had  been  endowed  with  such 
transcendant  powers,  and  informed  with  such  extensive 
knowledge,  omy  to  bear  the  more  striking  testimony,  in 
these  days  of  rash  presumption,  how  much  the  greatest  mind 
is  singly  inferior  to  the  accumulated  efforts  of  innumerable 
minds  in  the  long  flow  of  centuries.  His  private  conver- 
sation had  the  same  tincture  with  his  public  eloquence.  He 
sometimes  adorned  and  dignified  it  with  philosophy,  but  he 
never  lost  the  charm  of  natural  ease.  There  was  no  subject 
•so  trivial  which  he  did  not  transiently  illuminato  with  the 
brilliancy  of  his  imamnation.  In  writin'g,  in  speaking,  in 
the  senate,  or  round  the  table,  it  was  easy  to  trace  the  ope- 
rations of  the  same  genius. 

'*  To  the  Protestant  religion,  as  by  law  established,  he 
was  attached  from  sincere  conviction ;  nor  was  his  a  barren 
belief^  without  influence  on  his  moral  conduct.  He  was  rigid 
in  the  system  of  duties  b^  which  he  regulated  his  own  ac- 
tions ;  liberal  in  construing  those  of  other  men ;  warm, 
but  placable ;  resenting  more  the  offences  committed  against 
those  who  were  dear  to  him,  than  against  himself;  vehement 
and  indignant  only  where  he  thought  public  justice  insulted ; 
compassionate  to  private  distress ;  lenient  to  suffering  guilt. 
As  a  friend,  he  was,  perhaps,  too  partial  to  those  he  es- 
teemed ;  over-ratinff  every  little  merit,  overlooking  all  their 
defects ;  indefatigable  in  serving  them ;  strainine  in  their 
favour  whatever  influence  he  possessed ;  and  for  their  sakes 
more  than  his  own,  regretting  that  during  so  long  a  political 
life  he  had  so  seldom  bore  any  share  in  power,  which  he 
considered  only  as  an  instrument  of  more  diffusive  good< 
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In  his  domeetic  relations  be  was  worthy,  and  more  than 
worthy  he  could  not  be,  of  the  eminent  felicity  which  for 
many  years  he  enjoyed  ;  a  husband  of  exemplary  tenderness 
and  ndelity ;  a  father  fond  to  excess ;  the  most  affectionate 
of  brothers ;  the  kindest  master ;  and,  on  his  part,  he  has 
often  been  heard  to  declare,  that  in  the  most  anxious  mo- 
ments of  his  public  life,  eveir  care  vanished  when  he  entered 
his  own  rooi.  One,  who  long  and  intimately  knew  him, 
to  divert  his  own  sorrow,  has  paid  this  very  inadequate  tribute 
to  his  memory.  Nothing  which  relates  to  such  a  man  can 
be  uninteresting  or  uninstructive  to  the  public,  to  whom  he 
truly  belonged.  Few  indeed  whom  the  divine  goodness 
has  largely  gifted,  are  capable  of  profiting  by  the  imitation 
of  his  genius  and  learning ;  but  all  mankind  may  grow  better 
by  the  study  of  his  virtues." 

Much  of  this  praise  came  from  those  who  knew  him  not 
merely  in  the  bustle  of  political  life,  but  in  moments  when 
the  statesman  was  sunk  m  the  social  acquaintance.  Thia  is 
the  more  valuable  species  of  testimony,  as  it  sometimes  hap- 
pens that  a  nearer  view  of  public  men  diminishes  much  of 
that  admiration  or  wonder  we  feel  at  a  distance.  With 
him  familiarity  appears  to  have  increased  it.  His  more 
private  friends,  wtio  happened  to  be  little  or  not  at  all  con- 
nected with  public  affairs,  and  who  had  the  best  possible 
opportunities  of  probing  and  exploring  the  man,  loved  him 
the  best  and  prized  him  the  most.  The  same  feeling  existed 
among  his  relatives.  No  man,  it  has  been  said,  is  a  hero  to  his 
valet-de-chambre  ;  and  from  the  same  feeling  of  familiarity 
few  men  perhaps  however  great  in  the  estunation  of  the 
world,  carry  the  same  impressions  of  greatness  into  the 
bosoms  of  their  own  families.  Yet  even  there,  whftre  most 
unveiled  and  unreserved,  he  had  the  fortune  to  secure  both 

Profound  attachment  and  respect ;  and  the  following  aneo- 
ote  proves  that  he  contrived  to  belie  the  proverb  just  quoted. 
When  some  one  was  congratulating  his  old  servant  Webster 
on  the  honour  of  serving  so  good  a  master  and  so  great  a 
man— "Yes,  Sir,"  said  the  faithful  attendant,  '*  he  is  a  great 
man ;  he  knows  and  does  every  thing  but  what  is  mean,  or 
little."  Mr.  Windham  used  to  say  that  this  was  one  of  the 
finest  panegyrics  upon  him  which  could  be  uttered. 

Richard  his  brother,  and  William  Burke,  his  companions 
from  youth,  the  partakers  of  his  fortunes,  the  participatort 
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in  many  of  his  studies,  who  knew  if  any  men  could  know,  the 
value  of  his  mind  and  the  labours  bestowed  upon  its  culture, 
looked  up  to  him  with  a  feeling  of  veneration.  Sentiments 
of  this  kind  fr(  quently  appear  in  the  letters  of  both.  At  an 
early  period  of  his  public  life  Bichard,  writing  to  Shackleton 
as  we  nave  seen  in  a  previous  page  (105)  passes  a  high  eulo« 
gium  on  him  on  public  grounds.  Wilham  Burke,  writing 
about  the  same  time,  speaks  the  same  language.  Though  no 
relation  of  Edmund,  this  gentleman  was  so  much  attached  to 
him  from  boyhood,  and  so  proud  of  the  connexion,  that,  in  the 
lauguage  of  a  friend  of  the  family,  '*  he  would  have  knocked, 
any  man  down  who  had  dared  to  dispute  the  relationship.'* 
The  respectful  admiration  of  his  son  equalled  that  of  nis 
brother  and  friend.  During  the  last  visit  to  Ireland  in  1786, 
when  Mr.  Shackleton,  after  listening  attentively  to  some, 
ingenious  and  profound  observations  of  the  father,  turned 
aside  soon  afterwards  with  the  son  and  remarked  in  conver- 
sation, **  He  is  the  greatest  man  of  the  age :"  "  He  is,"  re- 
plied the  son,  with  filial  enthusiasm,  and  a  very  near 
approximation  to  the  truth,  "  the  greatest  man  of  any  age." 
This  estimate  is  not  therefore,  as  many  of  the  preceding  tes- 
timonies imply,  merelv  that  of  filial  admiration.  A  greater 
and  more  experienced  name  indulges  in  nearlv  the  same 
language,  repeating  what  most  writers  say  when  touch- 
ing upon  the  topics  which  he  had  occasion  te  handle.  Sir 
James  Mackintosh  writes — "Burke  was  one  of  the  first 
thinkers  as  well  as  one  of  the  greatest  orators  of  his  time. 
He  is  without  parallel  in  any  age,  excepting  perhaps  Lord 
Bacon  and  Cicero  ;  and  his  works  contain  an  ampler  store  of 
political  and  moral  wisdom  than  can  be  found  in  any  other 
writer  whatever." 

"  No  one  can  doubt,"  says  Lord  Brougham,  "  that  en- 
lightened men  in  all  ages  wiU  hang  over  the  works  of  Mr. 
Burke.  He  was  a  writer  of  the  first  class,  and  excelled  in 
almost  every  species  of  prose  composition.  The  extraordinary 
depth  of  his  detached  views,  the  penetrating  sagacity  which 
he  occasionally  applies  to  men  and  their  motives,  and  the 
curious  felicity  of  expression  with  which  he  unfolds  principles 
and  traces  resemblances  and  relations,  are  separately  the  gift 
of  few,  and  in  their  union  probably  without  any  example." 

Nothing  perhaps  more  strongly  exhibits  the  homage  paid 
to  great  talents  united  to  moral  qualities  than  the  influence 
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lie  acquired  over  the  most  eminent  men  with  whom  politic 
cal  connexion  brought  him  into  contact.  The  preceding 
pages  furnish  ample  evidence  of  this  power;  such  for 
instance  as  the  Marquis  of  Bockingham,  a  man  of  sound 
talents  unquestionably,  the  Duke  of  Bichmond,  Admiral 
Keppel,  Sir  G^rge  Savile,  Mr.  Dowdeswell,  and  all  the 
ablest  of  that  party;  the  Duke  of  Portland,  Mr.  Fox, 
Mr.  Windham,  all  his  private  friends  without  exception; 
the  most  distinguished  of  the  Whig  party,  several  of  the 
coalition  Ministry ;  —in  some  degree  over  Mr.  Pitt  and  his 
colleagues  in  1792,  at  least  as  much  as  the  habitual  pride, 
and  jealousy  of  all  political  talents  entertained  by  the 
minister  would  permit;  numberless  others  who  might  be 
mentioned ;  and  on  nearly  all  the  great  questions  he  embraced, 
eventually  over  the  whole  nation.  If  it  require  a  pretty 
strong  understanding  to  gain  leading  influence  over  even  the 
ignorant  and  the  weak,  what  must  3iat  be  which  subjects  to 
its  dominion  the  enlightened  and  the  powerful,  and  in  talents 
not  merely  the  great  but  the  vast  ? 


CHAPTEE  XVn. 

H»  eloquence — His  writings— His  lading  prindples  aa  a  Stuteaman— Mr. 
Burke,  Mr.  Pitt,  and  Mr.  Fox. 

Critics  of  the  classical  ages  accustomed  frequently  to 
witness  the  powerful  influences  of  good  public  speaking  in 
popular  assemblies,  have  endeavoured  to  impress  upon  ur  a 
high  idea  of  the  requisites  of  a   great  orator.     Uis  moral 
character  should  be  pure,  his  knowledge  universal,  with 
a  genius  fitted  to  animate  and  adorn  that  knowledge ;  his 
language  flowing,  his  delivery  impressive,  his  powers  of  rea- 
soning and  imagination  strong,  added  to  such  perfect  posses- 
sion of  himself  as  to  be  in  readiness  to  combine  these  qualities, 
or  to  draw  upon  each  separately  according  to  the  exigencies 
of  the  moment.    These  constitute  a  rare  combination  such  aa 
our  imperfect  humanity  can  scarcely  exhibit ;  but  beyond  all 
question  no  one  in  the  history  of  English  oratory  approaches 
>  near  to  this  character  as  Burke.     With  some  truth  it  has 
en  said  that  his  powers  if  shared  out,  would  have  made 
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half  a  dozen  of  good  orators.  And  we  must  regard  him  at 
least  as  a  remarkable  instance  of  one  who  approached  the 
ancient  standard  of  perfection.  Others  of  the  great  political 
names  of  our  country  possess  only  two  or  three  of  the  qualities 
enumerated.  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Fox  for  instance,  equalled 
him  in  reasoning,  in  judgment  on  common  affairs,  and  in 
fluency.  Mr.  Sheridan  in  coolness,  promptitude,  and  wit. 
Lord  Chatham  had  the  superiority  of  a  bold  and  oyerpower- 
ing  deliyerj.  Lord  Bolingbroke,  also  perhaps  in  some  degree, 
had  the  same  advantage  though  we  have  little  now  on  which  to 
found  an  opinion.  And  Charles  Townshend  in  addition  to 
many  popular  requisites,  possessed  a  peculiar  parliamentary 
skill  in  seizing  the  favourable  moment  to  push  a  subject,  in 
the  adaptation  of  his  powers  to  the  point  at  issue  and  to  the 
temper  of  the  House  at  the  moment  whatever  temper  that 
might  be ;  but  none  possessed  the  combination  peculiar  to 
Burke.  Neither  had  any  of  these  eminent  persons  pretensions 
to  his  originality  of  thought,  force  of  language,  felicitous 
phraseology,  or  that  inexhaustible  fertility  upon  every  topic 
which  constitutes  the  soul  of  eloquence,  and  which  when 
his  opponents  had  little  else  to  find  fault  with  they  urged 
against  him  as  a  defect.  He  would  seem  therefore  to  have 
been  cut  out  for  the  character  in  which  he  figured,  partly  by 
large  natural  gifts,  and  partly  by  having  grounded  and  reared 
himself  upon  the  model  which  the  Augustan  age  of  literature 
recommends.  And  this  must  have  heen  done  at  an  early 
period  of  life ;  led  to  it  probably  not  so  much  by  sanguine 
nope  of  ever  becoming  the  character  which  he  admired,  as 
by  the  expected  duties  of  the  profession  he  at  first  contem- 
plated, or  by  that  impulse  which,  without  knowing  precisely 
whither  it  tends,  so  often  impels  and  guides  us  in  th3 
pursuits  of  life. 

A  distinction  may  be  made  and  perhaps  hold  good,  between 
a  great  orator  and  a  debater.  It  has  been  said,  that  in  the 
latter  respect  Mr.  Fox  acquired  the  superiority  over  all  men. 
No  speaker  certainly  was  ever  heard  with  more  consideration 
by  those  opposed  to  him,  or  perhaps  with  so  much  partiality 
by  those  whom  he  led  in  the  House  of  Commons,  arising  as 
well  from  unquestioned  talents  as  strong  attachment  to  his 
person,  which  few  other  political  leaders  have  had  the 
good  fortune  to  secure,  or  to  secure  in  the  same  degree.  It 
will  ncvertbsless  be  difficult  to  point  out  where  Burke's 
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presumed  inferiority  lay.  In  information,  in  wisdom  upoD 
all  great  occasions,  and  in  variety  of  talents  to  secure  them 
a  favourable  reception  from  his  hearers,  he  had  no  equal ;  in 
readiness  and  vigour  no  superior ;  and  he  was  accused  of 
being  frequent  and  fertile  to  a  fault. 

After  all  it  may  be  doubted  whether  this  great  reputed 
dexterity  in  debate,  be  any  just  criterion  of  the  highest  order 
of  intellect,  or  whether  the  style  which  commonly  accom- 
panies it  is  of  the  highest  style  of  oratory — that  style 
which  is  not  merely  effective  in  the  British  Senate,  but  com- 
mands the  admiration  of  all  men  of  all  countries  as  the  per- 
fection of  the  art.  Judged  by  this  standard  Mr.  Fox  comes 
xnuch  short  of  Burke.  A  good  debater,  although  a  character 
almost  wholly  English,  there  being  scarcely  any  such  as  we 
understand  it  among  the  ancients,  and  little  resembling  him 
in  the  rest  of  Europe  at  the  present  day,  is  more  of  a  me- 
chanic perhaps  than  he  is  willing  to  acknowledge.  His 
range  ^s  commonly  narrowed,  his  aim  bounded  by  local  or 
temporary  circumstances,  which  though  calculated  to  meet 
some  minor  interest  or  emergency,  onen  become  obstacles 
to  wide  expansion  of  mind.  He  may  be  said  to  move  within 
the  narrowest  circle,  to  work  in  a  species  of  political  tread- 
mill. His  art  has  been  attained  as  in  the  cases  of  Fox, 
Pitt  and  others — and  it  is  but  fair  to  calculate  may  be  again 
acquired— at  an  age  when  other  and  much  higher  faculties 
remain  still  unfolded.  A  good  debater  therefore  may  be  in 
great  measure  made.  The  power  of  a  great  and  commanding 
orator  in  the  highest  acceptation  of  the  term  must,  like  that 
of  the  poet,  be  chiefly  bom  with  him.* 

The  oratorical  style  of  Burke  appears  not  only  of  a  high 
order,  but  it  possesses  the  first  characteristic  of  geniu? — 
originality.     We  have  nothing  that  is  very  similar,  and  little 

*  Since  the  first  publication  of  this  work  the  opinion  of  a  great  ^eoioi 
seemd  to  corroborate  that  of  the  present  writer. 

JiOrd  Byron  has  observed,  that  no  parliamentary  speaker  of  our  own 
day  gave  him  the  idea  of  a  great  orator.  Orattan,  he  said,  was  near  to 
it.  Fox  he  only  regarded  as  a  debater,  and  between  such  a  character  and 
a  great  orator  there  is  no  more  resemblance,  he  adds,  than  between  an 
improvisatore,  or  a  versifier,  and  a  great  poet.  Lord  ChnthNm  and  Burke 
were,  in  his  opinion,  the  only  English  orators  who  spproached  perfectioo.-— 
If  the  oontfst  for  superiority  lies  between  these  two  great  men,  it  will  be 
no  diflicult  matter  to  decide  to  whom  the  preference  will  b'  given. 
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perhaps  of  equal  character  in  our  language,  though  of  its 
nature  and  power,  vigoiur  and  yarietv,  novelty  of  thought  and 
that  intellectual  brilliancy  which  flashes  athwart  every  subject 
and  transmutes  all  it  meets  with  into  auxiliaries  to  the  main 
purpose,  an  inadequate  idea  can  be  conveyed  by  description, 
and  no  specimen  can  do  it  justice.  When  Johnson  was 
asked  whether  Burke  resembled  TuUius  Cicero  ?  "  No,  Sir,' ' 
was  the  reply,  *'  he  resembles  Edmund  Burke."  Taken  as  a 
whole  however,  his  manner  partakes  of  the  grandeur  of  the 
eloquent  lloman,  with  more  of  richness,  of  variety  of 
knowledge,  of  masculine  energy,  and  altogether  displayji 
greater  reach  of  mind ;  yet  with  less  of  chastity,  of  elaborate 
elegance,  or  of  that  methodical  arrangement  we  have  perhaps 
no  right  to  expect  in  speeches  which  unlike  those  of  the 
great  ancient,  were  not  polished  into  perfection  before  they 
were  spoken.  In  detached  passages  he  sometimes  assumes 
an  air  of  severity,  and  of  that  simpler  dignity  which  belongs 
to  Demosthenes,  to  whom,  as  an  orator,  he  himself  gave  the 
preference.* 

His  eloquence  will  be  found  less  remarkable  for  the  pre- 
dominance of  any  one  faculty  of  mind,  than  for  that  distin- 
guishing feature,  a  combination  of  them  all.  This  peculiarity 
has  so  much  confused  the  judgment  of  many,  and  not 
mean  critics,  as  to  give  rise  to  contradictory  opinions.  Somo 
represent  him  as  addressing  the  passions  and  imagination 
more  than  the  understanding ;  others  of  overwhelming  his 
subject  by  pouring  in  argument  more  than  enough.  Some 
will  have  it  that  he  deals  in  that  bold,  flowing,  loose,  yet 

*  A  writer,  already  quoted,  says  of  him—**  Equal  to  that  great  mnh 
(Cicero)  in  dialectic,  in  imagery,  in  occusiunal  splendour,  and  in  gpenera! 
information ; — excelling^  him  in  political  wisdom,  and  the  application  o! 
history  and  philosophy  to  politics  he  yields  to  him  in  pathos,  in  grace,  ir 
taste,  and  even  in  thut  whidi  wia  not  the  forte  of  Cicero,  discretion.  *  * 
*  *  *  What  particularly  distinguishes  him  from  the  Greek  and  Roman 
orators,  and  from  his  contemporary  rivals,  were  the  countless  lessons  oi 
civil  and  moral  wisidom  by  which  he  dignified  his  compositions,  and  both 
enforced  and  illustrated  his  arguments ;  bis  sudden  transitions  from  the 
grand  to  the  g'My,  from  sublimity  to  .pleasantry,  from  the  refined  and 
recondite  to  the  ordinnry  and  obvious ;  and  bis  frequent  admixture  ot 
coarse  and  low  expressions  even  in  his  most  splendid  pascages.  The  effeo 
of  those  was  sometimes  great,  but  they  deformed  and  disgusted.  *  Tb« 
Venua  of  Phidias/  Wilkfs  used  to  say,  *  was  so  lovely,  that  the  AtheoiaiM 
called  her  the  Venus  of  Roses.  Lovely,  too,  speaking  generally,  ia  tl  i 
Venus  of  Burke ;  but  she  sometimes  is  the  Venus  of  whiiS[y.*  *' 
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powerflil  style  which  they  term  licentious ;  others  say  he  is 
often  abrupt  and  severe.  Some  consider  he  is  too  fond  of 
wit,  ornament,  and  lighter  matter;  others  see  him  too 
metaphysical  and  refined,  and  too  much  above  the  intellect 
tual  level  of  the  assembly  he  addressed,  though  that  assem* 
bly  was  the  House  of  Commons.  Such  seems  to  have  been 
in  some  measure  the  opinion  of  Goldsmith,  wbo  describes 
him  as  being  doomed,  in  aUusion  to  the  fieitigue  and  nrivatioDS 
of  debate, — "  To  eat  mutton  cold,  and  cut  blocks  with  a 
razor."  Some  again  have  honestly  confessed,  that  after 
much  meditation  they  can  make  nothing  at  all  of  him— 
that  his  qualities  contradict  each  other,  and  that  his  poweri 
and  his  mode  of  wielding  them  are  equally  indescribaole. 

All  these  opinions  cannot  be  true.  The  confusion  perhaps 
arises  from  each  viewing  him  in  the  light  which  strikes  most 
forcibly  at  the  moment;  from  not  attending  so  much  to 
the  conjoined  effect  of  the  whole  of  his  argument  as  to 
single  parts,  each  of  which  is  so  striking  in  itself  as  to  appear 
a  principal  in  the  cause  in  which  it  is  embodied  only  as  an 
auxiliarv.  Examine  any  single  oration  he  has  published. 
Take  ttat  on  American  Taxation  for  instance,  the  first 
though  perhaps  not  the  best  that  he  gave  the  world ;  and  the 
pervading  feeung  in  the  mind  of  the  reader  after  perusal,  is  a 
conviction  of  sound  straight-forward  sense,  enlargement  of 
mind,  ingenious  yet  solid  and  honest  views,  moderation  of 
tone,  and  acute  discriminating  wisdom  in  the  speaker.  Let  him 
omit  if  he  will,  the  graphic  fetches  of  character  should  these 
be  deemed  extraneous  or  meretricious,  and  there  is  little  to 
offend  even  fastidious  taste.  We  find  nothing  which  can  be 
considered  flowery — an  accusation  sometimes  laid  to  his  charge 
by  confusion  of  language — for  there  is  little  approach  to  such 
quality  in  any  of  his  speeches  or  writings ;  nothing  merely 
amusiog  or  ornamental;  nothing  which  a  plain  understanding 
may  not  comprehend;  nothing  which  merely  solicits  the 
imagination  for  a  figure  without  that  figure  strikes  hard  and 
home  in  some  form  or  other  upon  the  argument.  But  there 
is  a  total  of  vigour  and  effect  on  the  question  at  issue,  as  on  any 
other  that  much  engaged  his  attention,  which  no  other  modem 
orator  imparts,  and  which  the  records  of  Parliament  teach 
us  no  other  has  vet  imparted.  The  great  aim  as  to  manner 
in  this  as  in  all  his  productions  is  strength — to  make  a  deep 
if  not  indelible  impression.     If  you  do  not  agree  with,  d» 
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IB  determined  you  sball  not  forget  him ;  bo  that  his  expres- 
sions  often  clnig  tenaciously  to  memory.  To  this  he 
occasionally  sacrinces  the  minor  considerations  of  elegance 
or  beauty  of  phrase.  He  approaches  a  contest  not  with  two 
or  three,  but  with  that  variety  of  qualities  which  may  be 
compared  to  an  armory  of  weapons ;  and  the  skill  with  which 
they  were  used  and  the  difficulty  experienced  by  able  oppo- 
nents in  meeting  him  fully  on  every  point  of  attack,  made 
him  at  all  times  a  formidable  assailant  in  Parliament — a 
kind  of  Briareus  among  political  disputants. 

To  arrive  at  this  result  his  mind  possessed  a  peculiarly 
discursive  faculty.  Like  a  bird  of  prey  upon  the  wins,  it 
was  ever  on  the  watch  for  somethmg  on  which  to  levy 
tribute.  Few  things  therefore  whether  great  or  little, 
whether  of  nature  or  of  art,  whether  belonging  to  earth  or 
to  a  higher  region,  escape  him.  He  darts  upon  them  without 
materially  impeding  his  course,  or  has  the  rarer  art  in  most 
of  his  deviations,  to  carry  his  subject  along  with  him.  He 
seldom  stops  to  select.  He  grasps  at  much  which  a  severer 
judgment  would  reject ;  but  whatever  is  seized  he  has  the 
art  beyond  any  other  man  of  putting  to  use ;  and  his  pro- 
gress often  reminds  us  of  a  torrent,  sweeping  rock  and  tree 
and  earth  along  with  it,  yet  acquiring  additional  power  even 
from  the  heterogeneous  nature  of  its  accumulations.  In 
these  generally  speaking,  there  is  little  of  common-place ; 
or  when  a  common  idea  is  used,  it  is  dressed  in  so  novel  a 
garb  that  we  sometimes  do  not  immediately  recognize  an  old 
acquaintance.  His  conceptions  without  tiolent  straining, 
are  almost  always  original.  We  meet  with  things  in  him 
which  are  to  be  found  m  no  other  quarter,  which  are  wholly 
unexpected  in  themselves,  and  which  perhaps  scarcely  any 
one  ever  before  imagined,  or  at  least  thought  of  adapting  to 
such  purposes  as  he  had  in  view.  He  has  drilled  more  extra- 
ordinary and  bold  auxiliaries  to  the  art  of  persuasion  than 
AOT  other  orator  ancient  or  modem ;  and  while  their  novel 
office  creates  surprise,  we  are  at  some  loss  to  discover  how 
they  got  into  their  new  situations  or  by  what  dexterity 
they  are  made  to  play  so  conspicuous  a  part. 

At  times  he  seems  on  the  verge  ot  extravagance ;  not 
indeed  that  species  of  it  which  excites  laughter  or  contempt 
out  rather  astonishnent.  Along  this  dangerous  precipice, 
dangerous  in  many  respects  to  an  ambtiious  orator  or  writer, 
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he  treads  in  perfect  security.  Other  and  eyencmiuent  men, 
in  attempting  to  pursue  his  track,  have  not  been  alwajs  able 
to  preserve  a  secure  footing,  chiefly  because  they  mistake  the 
severe  boldness  of  his  occasionally  figurative  for  a  flowery 
manner,  than  which  no  two  things  can  be  more  opposite. 
The  former  appears  to  be  the  ofl*8pring  of  stronger,  the  latter 
in  general,  of  looser  and  weaker  intellectual  powers.  Nothing 
is  more  peculiar  to  his  impassioned  style  than  this  difficulty  of 
imitation.  To  be  convinced  that  such  is  the  case,  let  any  one 
take  a  page  or  two  of  our  English  classics,  Addison  or  John- 
son for  instance,  with  the  design  of  hitting  ofl*  their  chief 
characteristics,  and  he  may  probably  make  the  resemblance 
respectable.  Let  him  attempt  the  manner  of  Burke,  and  he 
will  almost  certainly  fail ;  he  will  either  overdo  or  underdo 
it.  Even  Sheridan  vrith  all  his  genius,  who  had  his  eye  upon 
this  great  model  in  the  early  part  of  his  career  and  in  several 
Bpeeches  on  the  impeachment,  soon  found  out  that  the  en- 
deavour was  nearly  hopeless  and  therefore  gave  it  up.*    It 

*  After  the  first  edition  of  this  work  was  published,  Moore's  Life  of 
Sheridan  appeared,  and  incidentally  corroborntes  or  follows  nenrly  every 
one  of  the  views  which  the  present  writer  has  taken  of  Burke  in  the 
points  in  which  he  differed  from,  or  excelled,  his  oontemporeries. — ^Thus 
it  is  sHid — 

'*  His  (Sheridan's)  attempts,  indeed,  at  the  Borid,  or  figurative  style, 
whether  in  his  speeches  or  his  writings,  were  seldom  very  sucoeaafiil. 
That  luxuriance  of  fancy  which  in  Burke  was  natural  and  indigenous,  was 
in  him  rather  a  forced  and  exotic  growth.  It  is  a  remarkable  proof  of 
the  difference  between  them,  that  while,  in  the  memorandum  of  speeches 
left  behind  by  Burke,  we  find  that  the  points  of  argument  or  boaineas 
were  those  which  he  prepared,  trusting  to  the  ever-ready  wardrobe  of  his 
fancy  for  their  adornment, — in  Mr.  Sheridan's  notes  it  is  chiefly  tlM 
decorative  passages  that  are  worked  up  beforehand  to  their  full  polish ; 
while  on  the  resources  of  his  good  sense,  ingenuity,  and  temper,  he 
seems  to  have  relied  for  the  management  of  his  reasonings  and  fiMSta. 
Hence  naturally  it  arises,  that  the  images  of  Burke  being  called  up  on  the 
instant,  like  spirits,  to  perform  the  bidding  of  his  ai'gument,  minister  to  it 
throughout  with  an  almost  oo-ordinate  agency;  while  the  fif^unitive 
fancies  of  Sheridan,  already  prepared  for  the  occasion,  and  brought  forth 
to  adorn,  not  assist  the  business  of  the  discourse,  resemble  rafter  thost 
sprites  which  the  magicians  used  to  keep  enclosed  in  phials,  to  be  produced 
for  a  momentary  enchantment,  and  then  shut  up  again. 

'*  In  truth,  the  similes  and  illustrations  of  Burke  farm  such  an  intimate, 
and  often  essential  part  of  his  reasoning,  that  if  the  whole  strength  of  the 
Samson  does  not  lie  in  those  luxuriant  looks,  it  would  at  least  b^  eoo« 
siderably  diminished  by  their  loss,  whereae,  in  the  speech  of  Mr.  Sbcndae 
(on  the  Begum  charge)  there  is  hardly  one  of  the  rhetorical  omameiili 
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is  quite  true  as  Burke  himself  more  than  once  experienced, 
that  even  his  excellencies  proved,  or  were  represented  to  be, 
defects,  and  that  the  very  number  of  his  talents  served  as  a 
handle  to  impair  the  effect  he  expected  to  produce.  There  is  a 
large  class  of  auditors  to  be  found  in  the  House  of  Commons 
as  elsewhere,  who  think  that  an  argument  to  be  good  must 
be  dull,  that  wit  in  the  course  of  it  is  misapplied,  and  that  a 
flash  of  genius  or  flight  of  imagination  becomes  a  species  of 
death  to  the  process  of  reasoning — an  idea  to  which  even  Mr. 
Pitt,  with  characteristic  dexterity  was  fond  of  giving  coun- 
tenance, when  he  had  nothing  better  at  hand  to  offer  to  the 
forcible,  keen,  and  various  powers  of  a  gifted  adversary. 

"We  may  admit  that  while  performing  the  frequent  auty  of 
an  Opposition  leader — the  necessity  of  making  an  eloquent 
speech  out  of  little  or  nothing — he  sometimes  on  lighter 

that  might  not  be  detached  without  in  any  degree  injuring   the  force 
of  the  general  statement. 

"  Another  ooneequenoe  of  this  difference  between  them  is  obeervable  in 
their  respective  modes  of  transition  from  what  may  be  called  business  of  a 
speech  to  its  more  generalised  and  rhetorical  parts.  When  Sheridan  rises 
his  elevation  is  not  sufficiently  prepared ;  he  starts  abruptly  and  at  once 
from  the  level  of  his  statement,  and  sinks  down  into  it  again  with  the 
■ame  suddenness.  But  Burke,  whose  imagination  never  allows  even 
business  to  subside  into  mere  prose,  sustains  a  pitch  throughout  which 
accustoms  the  mind  to  wonder,  and  while  it  prepares  us  to  seoompany 
him  in  his  boldest  flights,  makes  us,  even  when  he  walks,  still  feel  that  be 
has  wings  :— 

'  M^e  quand  foiseau  marehSf  on  sent  gu*U  a  des  ailes, 

**  It  is  surely  a  most  unjust  disparagement  of  the  eloquence  of  Burke, 
to  apply  to  it  any  time  of  his  life,  the  epithet  *  flowery'— a  designation 
only  applicable  to  that  ordinary  ambition  of  style,  whose  chief  display  by 
necessity  consists  of  ornamen  t  without  thought,  und  pomp  without  subatance. 
A  succession  of  images,  clothed  in  simple  transparent  language,  even 
when,  as  in  Burke,  they  '  crowd  upon  the  aching  sense'  too  daAzliugly, 
ahould  never  be  confounded  with  that  mere  verbal  opulence  of  style, 
which  mistakes  the  glare  of  words  for  the  glitter  of  ideas,  and  like  the 
Balen  of  the  sculptor  I^ysippus,  makes  finery  supply  the  place  of  beauty.** 

More  recently,  it  would  appear  from  LoM  John  Russell's  "  Memorials 
of  Foz"  that  an  idea  had  latterly  gained  ground  among  the  Whig  party  of 
Burke  having  endeavoured  to  imitate  Sheridan.  For  this  opinion  we  find  no 
good  foundation.  There  is  nothing  in  Burke  to  warrant  it — ^nothing  as  we 
■ee  in  Sheridan's  biographer  to  countenance  it— nothing  in  their  habits, 
tastes,  and  capacities,  and  latterly  in  their  known  disliked,  to  render  such 
•n  event  at  all  probable.  Had  there  been  any  obvious  approach  to  it  during 
the  Impeachment,  the  assailants  of  Burke  who  spared  him  in  nothiug^ 
would  have  made  ample  iiae  of  the  is£i  to  annoy  him« 
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matters  at  least,  delighted  to  play  with  his  suhject ;  to  wanton 
in  the  luxuriance  of  fancy,  wit,  and  sarcasm ;  to  dally  snti 
amuse  himself  as  well  as  others  on  the  dull  road  it  was  so 
often  necessary  to  travel  by  giving  a  species  of  jubilee  to  the 
animal  spirits.  But  his  power  over  the  main  question  was  as 
visible  on  these  as  on  more  serious  occasions ;  often  was  it 
termed  the  "  wantonness  of  eloquence,"  and  arose  in  fact  from 
the  consciousness  of  mental  power.  He  reminds  us  of  a  horse- 
soldier  in  an  engagement,  exercising  preliminary  8abre-flou> 
rishes  over  the  head  oi  an  enemy  on  foot  previous  to  putting 
him  to  death.  It  would  be  haizardous  to  pronounce  these 
or  any  other  of  his  deviations  misplaced,  for  some  of  the 
most  skilful  passages  in  oratory  are  those  which  occasionaUy 
glance  from  the  immediate  point  to  fix  our  attention  on  what 
is  to  follow.  Homer  is  said  to  nod,  and  Burke  may  occasion- 
ally trifle,  but  both  are  probably  the  efiects  of  design.  Few 
subjeccs  admit  of  continued  excitement  of  mind  for  a  length 
of  time ;  and  few  audiences  relish  for  three  or  four  hours  to- 
gether what  is  called  a  continued  chain  of  reasoning.  Bests 
are  as  useful  and  necessary  in  a  long  speech  as  m  a  long 
journey,  and  their  judicious  intermixture,  as  they  occasion 
the  least  fatigue,  are  likely  to  impart  the  greater  pleasure. 
'*  To  have  attained  a  relish  for  his  (Mr.  Burke's)  charms,** 
says  Dr.  Parr,  "  is  greatly  to  have  advanced  in  literature." 

Certain  peculiarities  in  his  eloquence,  as  vividness  of  ima- 
gination, vehemence,  force  of  invective,  and  that  almost 
morbid  sensitiveness  of  feeling  which  is  sometimes  of  use 
to  an  orator  to  make  his  hearers  feel,  belong  as  much 
perhaps  to  his  country  as  to  the  individual.  Several 
of  the  more  distinguished  speakers  of  Ireland  exhibit 
these  peculiarities  in  the  few  specimens  still  preserved  of 
their  more  animated  contentions.  English  ParHamentaiy 
oratory  so  far  as  it  is  preserved,  has  little  of  this  character. 
But  specimens  of  older  date  are  few  and  imperfect,  so  that 
little  exists  previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  late  reign 
which  gives  a  tolerable  idea  of  the  speeches,  or  style  of 
speaking,  of  the  greater  names  in  our  political  annals.  Even 
the  supposed  earhr  effusions  of  Lord  Chatham  are  known  to 
derive  their  chief  merit  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Johnson,  who 
Krote  his  and  the  other  speeches  given  to  us  as  parliamentaiy 
diibates,  sometimes  from  meagre  hints,  or  from  merely 
knowing  which  side  of  the  alignment  the  speakers  had  taken. 
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Statesmen  tben  contended  as  if  their  eloquence  was  born  to 
die  with  the  debate  of  the  daj ;  to  become  extinguished  and 
forgotten  even  on  the  spot  which  gave  it  birth ;  leaving  to 
posterity  no  memorial  of  their  noblest  stand  against  an 
unconstitutional  measure  or  Minister,  but  a  record  of  the 
rejection  of  one,  or  dismissal  from  office  of  the  other.  It  is 
also  true  what  Burke  somewhere  observes,  that  debates  a 
century  ago  were  comparative  parish-vestry  discussions  to 
what  they  afterwards  became.  This  change  according  to  the 
general  belief  of  contemporaries,  was  in  a  considerable  degree 
owii^  to  himself.  He  is  considered,  by  the  enlarged  views, 
the  detailed  expositions  of  policy,  the  intermixture  of  per- 
manent truths  bearins  upon  temporary  facts,  and  the  general 
lustre  and  air  of  wisdom  which  ne  was  among  the  nrst  to 
introduce  at  large  into  Parliamentary  discussion,  greatly  to 
have  exalted  the  character  of  Parliament  itself;  and  by  the 
display  of  his  own  characteristics,  to  have  excited  the  emula- 
tion 01  others.  No  comparison  at  least  can  be  drawn  between 
the  tone  and  value  of  Parliamentary  eloquence  previous  to  his 
appearance  there,  and  since.  He  struggled  likewise  long  and 
zealously  ere  the  next  great  step  in  the  improvement  of 
parliamentary  eloquence  was  obtained,  namely,  the  publica- 
tion of  the  debates.  This  event  gave  it  at  once  excellence, 
permanence,  and  usefulness. 

As  an  accuser,  his  power  was  terrific.  Once  under  the 
influence  of  excited  feelings,  and  possessed  of  a  vocabulary 
uneoualled  for  force  and  comprehensiveness,  he  exhausts  the 
whole  compass  of  the  English  language  in  fierceness  of  in- 
vective and  bitterness  of  censure.  Even  Junius,  with  all  the 
advantafi;e8  of  indiscriminate  personality,  private  scandal,  and 
the  mask  under  which  he  fought,  which  last  left  him  free  in 
the  use  of  terms  of  censure,  has  not  exceeded  him  in  severity, 
while  he  falls  infinitely  short  in  reach  of  thought,  command 
of  language,  energy  of  expression,  and  variety  of  reproach. 
Junius  is  more  pungent  in  accusation,  Burke  more  power- 
ful; Junius  imparts  the  idea  of  keenness,  Burke  uiat  of 
overpowering  force ;  Junius  of  possessing  powers  to  a  certain 
degree  circumscribed,  Burke  of  a  magnitude  nearly  bound- 
less ;  Junius  assaults  his  victim  with  a  razor.  Burse  with  a 
■ledge-hammer ;  and  repeats  his  blows  so  often  and  in  so 
many  different  modes,  that  few  can  again  recognize  the 
he  has  once  taken  it  in  hand  to  mangle. 
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Much  of  this  wrathful  spirit  arose  from  what  he  thought 
fyranny  or  crime,  where  great  public  offences  or  supposed 
culprits  were  in  question,  and  when  he  conceived  it  neces- 
sary to  summon  up  every  faculty  he  possessed,  not  merely 
to  overpower  but  to  destroy  them.  In  reply  to  the  attai» 
of  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  though  he  curbs  much  of  his  natarsl 
vehemence  from  the  provocation  being  personal,  there  it 
great  vigour,  with  something  of  a  lofty  contempt  of  hia  op- 
ponent. But  no  record  of  the  exertions  of  one  man  m 
vehemence  of  censure  or  variety  of  reproach,  in  labour  or  in 
talents,  equal  those  against  the  French  Bevolution  and  Mr. 
Hastings.  In  the  latter  case  his  speeches  were  heard  with 
an  awe  approaching  to  terror ;  and  though  their  severity  has 
been  censured,  the  best  apologies,  which  perhaps  can  now 
be  offered,  were  volunteered  at  the  moment  by  two  political 
adversaries,  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Wilberforce.*  Yet  it  must 
be  remembered  that  he  frequently  denied  having  used  the 
more  offensive  expressions  and  phrases  put  into  hia  mouth 
by  the  idle  or  designing  rumoure  of  the  day.  It  may  like- 
wise be  believed  that  acerbity  was  sharpened  by  the  con« 
viction  of  all  his  vast  labours  on  this  subject  being  in  vain. 
He  early  felt  that  the  countenance  of  the  Court,  the  luke- 
warmness  of  Ministry,  the  numbers  and  influence  of  men 
whom  Hastings  had  enriched  or  favoured,  and  the  quibbles 
or  technicalities  of  the  law  of  evidence,  would  render  con- 
viction even  of  the  accused  agents,  such  as  Sir  Elijah  Impey, 
nearlv  impossible.  In  addition  to  former  passages  stating  tms 
belief,  the  following  appears  in  a  private  letter  to  Sbackleton, 
inviting  him  to  come  to  him  after  a  busy  day,  May  9th,  1788 : 

*  The  latter,  in  an  animated  address,  said,  he  did  not  wonder  at  tlie 
mind  of  Mr.  Burke  being  wanned,  and  his  feelings  excited,  by  the  natare 
of  the  supposed  crimes  of  the  accused ;  for  he  was  aware  of  tiM  tnni- 
acdons  in  India  before  almost  any  one  else ;  he  had  been  brooding  ow 
them  for  years ;  and  it  was  natural  for  him  to  see  their  enormity  in  a 
magnified  point  of  view.  Mr.  Pitt  (9th  May,  1787,)  "  admitted  that  he 
was  once  of  opinion  that  the  language  of  ihote  who  ehie/fy  ffromoitd  tkt 
pretent  proceeding  was  too  fall  of  acerbity,  and  mndi  too  paasionata  and 
exaggerated ;  but  when  be  found  what  the  nature  of  the  crimes  was,  and 
how  strong  the  presumption  that  the  allegations  were  true,  he  confessed 
that  he  could  not  expect  that  gentlemen,  when  reciting  what  they  thooghl 
actions  of  treachery,  actions  of  violence  and  oppression,  and  demanding 
an  investigation  into  those  actions,  should  speak  a  language  differrait  fron 
tliat  which  would  naturally  arise  from  the  contemplation  of  audi  actJoBk" 
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—^^  We  have  an  Indian  law  fox  to  hunt,  but  he  will  earth 
in  strong  ministerial  and  professional  party  ground,  and  we 
•hall  not  be  able  to  dig  him  out." 

In  the  more  mechanical  part  of  oratory — delivery,  hia 
manner  was  less  graceful  than  powerful,  his  enunciation  dis- 
tinct and  unchecked  by  any  embarrassment,  his  periods 
flowing  and  harmonious,  his  language  always  forcible,  some- 
times choice,  sometimes  when  .strongly  excited  acrimonious 
or  sarcastic ;  his  epithets  numerous,  occasionally  coarse ;  and 
to  the  last  he  retained  much  of  the  Irish  accent,  which  in 
general  opinion  marred  the  power  of  his  eloquence.  At  times 
his  gesticulation  was  violent,  his  tone  harsh,  and  an  habitual, 
undulatine;  motion  of  the  head,  alluded  to  in  the  lines  quoted 
from  Simkin's  Letters,  had  the  appearance  of  indicating 
something  of  a  self-confident  or  intractable  spirit.  He 
-seemed  disposed,  ^to  casual  observers,  to  wish  to  command 
fully  as  much  as  to  persuade  the  auditors  of  the  opposite 
benches,  and  the  effect  proved  occasionally  disadvantageous 
to  his  views.  Lord  Chatham  has  been  called  a  ^eat  actor, 
and  therefore  excelled  him  in  deliverv. 

The  writer  of  the  notice  of  him  already  quoted  (p.  170), 
thus  says  of  his  mind  and  manner  in  1777 : — *'  This  sketch 
-we  present  to  our  readers  as  a  very  imperfect  attempt  to 
delineate  the  uncommon  parliamentary  abilities  of  this  great 
political  genius.  We  cannot,  however,  dismiss  this  side  of 
the  picture  without  observing  that  his  abilities  are  accom- 
panied with  a  very  extraordinary  instance  of  an  union  of 
talents  scarcely  compatible;  for  it  ia  difficult  to  decide 
whether  he  speaks  or  writes  better,  or  whether  he  deliberates 
with  greater  judgment,  or  plans  and  directs  with  greater 
aptitude,  sagacity,  or  foresight.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr. 
Burke  is  excursive,  injudicious,  and  pedantic.  His  wit 
sometimes  degenerates  into  buffoonery  and  ill-nature;  his 
oratory  into  bombast  and  fustian.  His  voice  is  not,  at  the 
'best,  one  of  the  most  harmonious;  he  frequently  neglects  to 
manage  it,  and  in  the  warmth  of  debute  often  becomes  so 
'  hoarse,  as  to  render  his  accent-s  dissonant  and  nearly  unin- 
telligible. He  has  neither  a  very  expressive  nor  animated 
countenance,  nor  does  he  seem,  any  more  than  Phil.  Stan- 
hope, to  have  courted  the  graces  with  any  degree  of  success 
in  point  of  attitude,  or  the  use  be  uiakes  of  his  hands,  head, 
feet,  and  arms.  On  the  whole,  in  spite  of  his  flights  through 
;he  regions  of  imagery,  his  frequent  deviations,  his  dwelling 
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Upon  trifles,  with  several  other  defects  thi(ii  sown  tbrong^ 
his  harangues,  he  is  indubitably  by  much  the  mostjpowerfid 
and  best  informed  speaker  on  either  side  of  the  House  of 
Commons." 

His  speeches,  however  instructiye  or  full  of  ingenioos 
matter,  were  sometimes  like  those  of  Fox,  too  long ;  both 
sinning  from  that  fulness  of  mind,  which  having  once  begun 
to  disburden  itself,  knew  not  when  to  leave  off.  Three  hours 
from  each  beins  no  unusual  effort,  left  little  for  any  one  else 
on  the  same  side  to  say.  Some  discontent  was  thence  occa- 
sionallv  engendered  among  several  of  the  older,  as  well  as  s 
few  01  the  younger  and  more  aspiring  members,  at  being 
thus  thrown  into  the  shade ;  yet  Burke  and  Fox  made  S 
their  boast  to  bring  forward  rising  talent.  One  of  the 
former  class,  Mr.  Anstruther,  is  said  to  have  complained, 
after  the  disunion  of  1791,  of  Mr.  Burke  being  more  of  a 
monopolist  in  that  way  than  was  agreeable,  though  he  ad* 
mitted  him  to  be  "  undoubtedly  the  best  inform^  man  in 
either  house  of  Parliament,  the  most  eloquent  man»  and 
frequently  the  wittiest  man."  The  three  great  orators  d 
the  age  sinned  in  this  way  nearly  alike.  A  modem  writer 
of  merit  says,  "  Both  orators  (Mr.  Fox  and  Mr.  Pitt)  were 
verbose,  the  former  by  his  repetitions,  the  latter  by  his  am- 
plifications." To  this  may  be  added,  that  Mr.  Burke's  fiiult 
was  fulness — a  profusion  of  illustrative  matter — mostly  ori- 
ginal, commonly  powerful,  always  various — but  even  variety 
will  not  at  all  times  compensate  for  length.  Such  a  defect 
arising  from  an  affluent  minil  we  are  disposed  to  think  more 
venial  than  that  of  either  of  his  contemporaries  in  repeti^ 
iioM  or  amplifications.  There  are  moments  indeed  when  the 
best  speakers,  especially  when  out  of  power,  cannot  obtain 
an  attentive  hearing  from  hune;i7  ana  impatient  auditora. 
A  debater  must  often  wait  for  the  moUianma  tempora/<mdi; 
and  the  great  subject  of  this  sketch  in  this  respect,  him- 
self particularly  commends  Charles  Townshend's  skill  at 
''  hitting  the  house  between  wind  and  water." 

From  occasional  disinclination  in  Mr.  Pittas  firiends  to 
hear  Burke  after  that  gentleman  became  first  minister,  and  of 
the  same  feeling  on  his  own  side  after  the  disunion  with  Fox, 
party  spirit  has  exaggerated  this  temporary  distaste  into  a 
story  that  he  was  rarely  heard  with  pleasure.  Even  a  witticism 
»s  been  coined  for  the  purpose — that  he  was  known  as  the 
Dinner-bell."     Such  representations  overshoot  their  mark. 
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and  sbew  simplj  a  hostile  or  depreciatorj  spirit.  "Were  the 
account  true  we  should  be  compelled  to  look  upon  the  annals 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Commons  as  little  better 
than  faoles.  For  from  his  first  session  to  his  last,  from  the 
time  the  Duke  of  Grafton  in  1766  wished  him  to  join  the 
Ministry  as  "  the  readiest  man  on  all  points  in  the  House/* 
to  the  confession  just  given  of  an  opponent  in  1792,  we  find 
there  quite  a  different  representation  of  facts.  His  speeches 
likewise  we  suppose,  may  still  speak  for  themselves.  And  if 
friends  and  foes,  without  exception,  during  that  long  period 
admit  that  they  have  no  equal — that  he  possessed  boundless 
powers  of  argument,  knowledge,  imagination,  and  wit,  what 
are  we  to  conclude  of  the  taste  or  judgment  of  those  who 
tell  us  they  cared  not  for  either,  and  did  not,  or  would  not 
listen  to  him  ?  Are  we  to  take  the  confession  as  an  estimate 
of  their  capacity  to  judge,  or  a  proof  of  their  fairness  p 
Should  such  men  ever  have  been  permitted  to  be  members  of 
a  House  which  they  served  only  to  lower  and  to  encumber  P 
The  truth  is,  the  term  in  question  is  of  recent  origin,  and 
comes  from  the  remnants  of  the  adherents  of  Mr.  Fox,  who 
have  never  forgiven,  and  as  long  as  one  of  the  race  survives 
never  will  forgive,  the  insig^nificance  to  which  the  party  was 
reduced  bv  the  secession  of  Burke.  .  But  they  shomd  not  be 
allowed  with  impunity  to  wage  eternal  war  against  his  fame.* 

*  It  would  have  been  unnecessary  to  notice  the  phrase  here,  had  it  not 
been  transferred  to  a  recent  and  yalaable  history,  that  of  Lord  Mahon. 
While  just  to  Burke  in  other  respects,  his  Lordship  has  been  betrayed,  no 
doubt  inadvertently,  into  giving  place  as  a  historical  truth  to  what  ori- 
ginated loosely  as  an  after-dinner  piece  of  wit.  In  allusion  to  this  subject, 
an  intimate  friend  recently  communicated  the  following  anecdote ; — 

'*  I  was  in  the  habit  of  dining  frequently  in  Gower  Street  with  the  late 
Mr.  Anthony  Blake,  afterwards  Chief  Remembrancer  and  a  Privy  Councillor 
in  Ireland.  On  one  occasion  I  met  there  Lord  Wellealey,  previous  to  his 
being  Irish  Viceroy,  Lord  Nugent,  and  several  others.  The  conversation 
turned  upon  Mr.  Burke.  Lord  Nugent,  after  some  remarks  in  a  flippant 
strain,  inquired  whether  he  was  not  tiresome  in  his  speeches';  in  fact,  waa 
be  not  considered  the  dinner-bell  of  the  House  ?  Lord  Wellesley  looked 
at  him  expressively,  then  drawing  himself  up  and  leaning  back  in  hischair» 
replied  in  an  emphatic  manner  as  if  to  convey  a  rebuke,  '  Certainly  never 
by  me,  my  Lord.  I  always  listened  to  him  with  the  highest  gratification 
and  so  I  believe  did  most  othen  who  wished  to  be  instructed  on  what  waa 
passing  around  us.'  Afterwards,  adverting  to  the  prosecution  of  Hastiogs, 
Lord  Wellesley  said  *  Had  the  question  gone  to  judgment  on  the  first  threi 
charges,  he  must  have  been  convicted.  There  was  no  doubt  of  his  culpa* 
Vility.    Law's  (Lord  Elknoorough's)  management,  saved  him.' " 
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A  description  of  the  manner,  power,  and  dress  of  Burkt 
in  the  House,  bj  the  Duke  de  Levis,  is  interesting  as  coming 
from  a  foreigner  of  distinction.  The  occasion  was  a  debate 
on  the  French  Eevolution : — 

"  The  man  whom  I  had  the  greatest  desire  to  hear  was 
the  celebrated  Mr.  Burke,  author  of  the  *  Essay  on  the 
Sublime  and  Beautiful,*  and  often  himself  sublime.     At 
length  he  rose,  but  in  beholding  him  I  could  scarcely  recover 
from  my  surprise.     I  had  so  frequently  heard  his  eloquence 
compared  to  that  of  Demosthenes  and  Cicero,  that  my  ima- 
gination associating  him  with  those  great  names  had  repn> 
sented  him  in  a  noble  and  imposing  garb.     I  certainly  did 
not  expect  to  find  him  in  the  British  Parliament  dressed  in 
the  ancient  toga ;  nor  was  I  prepared  to  see  him  in  a  tight 
brown  coat,  which  seemed  to  impede  every  movement,  aud, 
above  all,  the  little  bob-wig,  with  curls.   •   •   •   In  the 
mean  time,  he  moved  into  the  middle  of  the  House,  contrary 
to  the  usual  practice,  for  the  members  speak  standing  and 
uncovered,  not  leaving  their  places.     But  Mr.  Burke  with 
the  most  natural  air  imaginable,  with  seeming  humility,  and 
T^ith  folded  arms,  began  his  speech  in  so  low  a  tone  of  voice 
that  I  could  scarcely  hear  him.     Soon  after  however  be- 
coming animated  by  degrees,  he  described  religion  attacked, 
the  bonds  of  subordination  broken,  civil  society  threatened 
to  its  foundations ;  and  in  order  to  shew  that  England  could 
depend  onlv  upon  herself,  he  pictured  in  glowing  colours 
the  political  state  of  Europe ;  the  spirit  of  ambition  and  folly 
which  pervaded  the  greater  part  of  her  governments ;  the 
culpable  apathy  of  some,  the  weakness  of  all.     TV  hen  in  the 
course  of  this  grand  sketch  he  mentioned  Spain,  that  iiu« 
mense  monarchy  which  appeared  to  have  fallen  into  a  total 
lethargy,  *  What  can  we  expect,'  said  he  *  from  her  ? — mighty 
indeed,  but  unwieldy — vast  in  bulk,  but  inert  in  spirit — a 
whale  stranded  upon  the  sea-shore  of  Europe.'     The  whole 
house  was  silent ;  all  eyes  were  upon  him,  and  this  silence 
was  interrupted  only  by  the  loud  cries  of  Hear !  hear !  a  kind 
of  accompaniment  which  the  friends  of  the  speaking  Member 
adopt  in  order  to  direct  attention  to  the  most  brilliant  pas- 
sages of  his  speech.     But  these  cheerings  were  superfluous 
on  the  present  occasion ;  every  mind  was  fixed ;  the  senti* 
raents  he  expressed  spread  themselves  with  rapidity ;  every 
one  shared  his  emotion,  whether  he  represented  the  ministen 
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of  religion  proscribed,  inhumanly  persecuted  and  banished, 
imploring  the  Almighty  in  a  foreign  land  to  forgive  their 
ungrateful  country ;  or  vrhen  he  depicted  in  the  most  affect- 
ing manner  the  misfortunes  of  the  Eojal  Family  and  the 
humiliation  of  the  daughter  of  the  Caesars.  Ever^  eye  was 
bathed  in  tears  at  the  recital  of  these  sad  calamities  sup- 
ported with  such  heroic  fortitude.  Mr.  Burke  then,  by  an 
easy  transition,  passed  on  to  the  exposition  of  those  absurd 
attempts  of  inexperienced  men  to  establish  a  chimerical 
liberty ;  nor  did  he  spare  the  petulant  vanity  of  upstarts  in 
their  pretended  love  tor  equality.  The  truth  of  these  striking 
and  animated  pictures  made  the  whole  House  pass  in  an 
instant  from  the  tenderest  emotions  of  feeling  to  bursts  of 
laughter ;  never  was  the  electric  power  of  eloquence  more 
imperiously  felt;  this  extraordinary  man  seemed  to  raise 
and  quell  the  passions  of  his  auditors  with  as  much  ease 
and  as  rapidly  as  a  skilful  musician  passes  into  the  various 
modulations  of  his  harpsichord.  I  have  witnessed  many, 
too  many  political  assemblages  and  striking  scenes  where 
eloquence  performed  a  noble  part,  but  the  whole  of  them 
appear  insipid  when  compared  with  this  amazing  effort."* 

« 

*  Tastes  proverbullj  differ.  Having  therefore  thus  heard  a  foreigner 
upon  the  manner  of  Burke,  let  ui  attend  to  an  orator  of  oar  own  country 
on  the  same  subject.  The  anecdote  appears  in  a  memorandum  to  the  Life 
of  Dr.  £.  D.  Clarke,  the  traveller : — 

*'  Monday,  July  5,  1819. — ^While  we  were  waiting  at  Trinity  Lodge  for 
the  deputation  from  the  Senate  to  conduct  the  Chancellor,  1  had  a  con- 
versation with  Lord  Erskine  upon  the  qualifications  of  Borke  as  an  orator. 
Lord  Erskine  said  that  his  defect  was  tpisode,  '  A  public  speaker,'  said 
he, '  should  never  be  epitodieal — it  is  a  very  great  mistake.  I  hold  it  to 
be  a  rule  respecting  public  speaking,  which  ought  never  to  be  violated, 
that  the  speaker  should  not  introduce  into  his  oratory  insular  brilliant 
passages—they  always  tend  to  call  off  the  minds  of  his  hearers,  and  to 
make  them  wander  from  what  ought  to  be  the  main  business  of  his  speech. 
]f  he  wish  to  introduce  brilliant  passages,  they  thoutd  run  along  the  line  q/* 
kit  ttUffeei  matter,  and  never  quit  it.  Burke's  episodes  were  highly  beauti- 
ful— I  know  nothing  more  beautiful,  but  they  were  his  defects  in  speaking.' 
Then  he  introduced^  one  of  his  most  beautiful  episodet,  taken  from  a  spet^ 
on  the  American  war ;  and  repeated  by  heart  the  whole  of  that  part  of 
the  speech  in  which  he  introduces  the  quotation  '  Acta  Parentum,'  &c« 
'  All  this,'  said  he,  'is  very  beautifdl,  but  it  ought  to  be  avoided.  Now 
I  will  give  you  another  specimen  from  his  speeches  on  the  same  war  in 
which  his  oratory  is  perfect — where  the  most  common,  familiar,  and  even 
low  technical  expressions  are  made  to  blend  themselves  with  the  finsst 
passages :  and  where  having  full  possession  of  the  minds  of  his  hearers,  h« 
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Some  difference  of  manner  may  be  observed  in  his  speeches 
and  writings ;  the  former  having  a  more  rapid,  yenement, 
freedom  oi  style,  throwing  off  shorter  and  less  finished 
though  not  less  spirited  sketches.  There  is  likewise  more 
aim  at  effect,  the  sentences  shorter  and  more  epigrammatie, 
and  the  treatment  of  the  subjects  more  condensed    A  belirf 

never  lets  them  go  from  him  for  an  instant.'  Then  he  rq;>eated  all  that 
•peech. 

**  Lord  Erskine  also  told  me  that  Bnrke's  manner  was  aometimea  bad — 
'  it  waa  like  that  of  an  Irish  chairman.'  *  Once,'  said  he,  *  I  was  so  tired  of 
hearing  him  in  a  debate  npon  the  India  bill,  that  not  liking  he  should  sea 
me  leave  the  House  of  Commons  while  he  was  speaking,  I  crept  ahmg 
under  the  benches  and  got  out,  and  went  to  the  Isle  of  Wight.  After- 
wards that  very  speech  of  his  was  published,  and  I  found  it  to  be  ao  ex- 
tremely beautiful  that  I  actually  wore  it  into  pieeee  by  reading  it.'  " 

Burke's  orations,  though  certainly  not  more  perfect  than  any  other 
human  productions,  his  Lordship  had  three  years  before  at  Edinbur^ 
pronounced  to  be  immortal  and  inimitable ;  and  in  his  own  oratory  had 
occasionally  attempted  to  imitate  their  style ;  but  having  like  Sheridan, 
failed  in  the  design,  had  like  him  also  soon  given  it  up ;  besides,  he  has 
himself  told  us,  that  "  he  had  transcribed  widi  his  own  hand  all  the  most 
admirable  passages  in  the  writings  and  speeches  of  this  most  extraordinary 
man."  The  remarks  on  episode  (though  these  were  not  original,  Mt 
borrowed  from  a  contemporary  critical  journal)  may,  or  may  not  be  tne. 
They  prove  nothing,  such  things  depend  upon  times,  dreumstanoes,  and 
situations,  to  which  general  rules  do  not  apply.  Some  of  the  finest  things 
to  be  met  with  in  oratory  are  in  their  nature  episodical.  Whether  Burke's 
episodes  be  improperly  introduced  is  a  question  to  be  decided  by  taste 
and  consideration  of  circumstances  rather  than  by  an  abstract  critioal 
dogma.  In  the  speech  on  American  taxation,  for  instance,  the  characten 
drawn  of  Charles  Townshend,  George  Grenville,  and  Lord  Chatham,  may 
by  a  few  readers  be  deemed  too  much  in  the  nature  of  episode ;  yet  inde- 
pendent of  beauty,  they  are  not  without  much  of  that  very  test  of  pro- 
priety which  Lord  Erskine  expressly  specifies,  namely,  nmning  along  ike 
One  of  hit  lubjeet.  So  of  deviations  in  other  speeches  from  the  diroct  line 
of  march  of  his  argument. 

The  observation  of  his  Lordship  as  to  Burke's  manner  being  like  that 
of  '  an  Irish  chairman'  is  extravagant,  and  the  account  of  ereepimg  aiong 
under  the  benehee  likewise  an  obvious  exaggeration,  for  the  act  was  not 
practicable.  The  whole  conversation  bears  traces  of  that  loose  manner  to 
which  he  was  prone,  but  to  which  no  weight  can  be  attached.  Burke,  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  of  Commons  was,  as  has  been  already  said  in  thia 
work,  sometimes  unduly  positive — sometimes  with  an  air,  though  only 
uit  air,  of  dictation  in  his  mode  of  address — but  vulgarity  was  aa  wholly 
foreign  to  his  manner,  either  in  public  or  private,  as  to  his  mind.-^C>iF 
Lord  Erskine's  own  manner  Lord  Byron  sarcastically  observed,  that  *'  it 
was  true  he  nad  never  heard  him  at  the  bar,  but  after  hearing  turn  in  tht 
House  he  had  no  further  wish  to  hear  him  any  where." 
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prevailed  for  a  short  time  in  the  earlj  part  of  his  career  of  their 
being  written  previous  to  delivery — an  impression  arising 
from  admitted  superiority  over  those  of  his  contemporaries ; 
but  further  observation  evinced  this  was  not  the  case.  He 
meditated  deeply,  and  was  sometimes  heard  to  express  his 
thoughts  aloud.  On  new  or  important  questions  ne  com- 
mitted some  of  the  chief  heads  of  his  argument  to  paper, 
but  for  the  lan^age  in  which  it  was  conveyed,  the  colourmg, 
illustration,  and  the  whole  artillery  of  that  forcible  diction 
and  figurative  boldness  in  which  he  has  not  merely  no  equal 
but  no  competitor  for  equality,  he  trusted  to  a  well-stored 
mind,  a  retentive  memory,  and  a  readiness  which  from  con* 
stant  discipline  in  the  school  of  debate,  never  failed  him.  Of 
his  published  speeches  we  have  the  authority  of  Gibbon  who 
heard  them,  as  well  as  of  stUl  more  intimate  friends,  for  the 
truth  of  the  fact  that  they  received  little  embellishment  in 
passing  through  the  press.  It  is  well  known  indeed  that  the 
fragmentspreserved  of  several  of  them  were  written  down  after 
and  not  hef&re  delivery,  assisted  by  the  notes  and  recoUeo- 
tion  of  different  Members,  his  friends,  and  not  unfrequently 
of  the  public  reporters.  Some  of  his  happiest  sallieB  were 
the  inspiration  of  the  moment. 

A  dictum  of  Mr.  Eox  has  been  current,  which  if  truly  stated 
must  be  considered  either  peculiar  criticism,  or  showing 
a  strong  leaning  to  his  own  style  of  oratory  which  was  cer- 
tainly deficient  in  the  point  he  is  made  to  undervalue.  It 
is  represented  that  when  a  speech  was  praised  in  his  presence, 
he  usually  inquired  whether  it  read  well  P  and  if  answered 
in  the  a&mative,  replied  '  then  it  was  a  bad  speech.'  No 
satis&ctory  reason  perhaps  can  be  assigned  for  this  singular 
and  questionable  opinion,  which  if  countenanced  by  a  shadow 
of  truth  in  a  few  instances  in  our  own  day,  is  at  variance 
with  the  whole  experience  of  the  ancient,  and  much  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  modem  world.  Were  it  correct  we  must 
presume — and  the  belief  requires  some  courage  to  avow— that 
the  speeches  of  Demosthenes  and  Cicero  were  hctd  speeches. 
The  origin  of  such  critical  heterodoxy  if  it  were  ever 
seriously  entertained,  was  perhaps  some  slight  feeling  of 
discontent  in  the  mind  of  that  emment  man,  at  the  daily  in- 
creasing celebri^  of  Burke's  speeches,  while  his  own  'X)n- 
taining  fewer  of  the  same  materials  for  immortality  that 
ehar«cterised  those  of  his  friend  and  master,  were  less  known 
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or  quoted,  and  might  even  retrograde  in  public  opinion,  at 
has  really  occurred,  when  no  longer  supported  by  personal 
popularity  or  party  attachments. 

A  writer  of  some  consideration,*  seems  to  insinuate  that 
the  speeches  actually  delivered  in  Parliament  differed  flrom 
those  that  issued  from  the  press.    This,  if  we  may  credit 
contemporary  testimony  is  an  error,  unintentional  no  doubt 
though  not  unexpected  from  a  zealous  Eoxite,  who  must 
always  be  excused  where  the  credit  of  his  principal  is  in 
question ;  and  he  admits  that  there  is  nothing  in  Fox  or  Pitt» 
or  indeed  in  any  other  orator  up  to  Cicero,  to  be  compared 
in  any  degree  with  the  speeches  of  Burke.     If  there  be 
in  reality  as  he  implies  any  difference  between  the  speeches 
uttered  and  the  speeches  printed,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  Burke  published  no  speech  after  that  on  the  Nabob  of 
Arcot's  debts  in  1785,  excepting  a  short  abstract  of  that  on 
the  army  estimates   in  1790.    He  is  therefore  not  respon- 
sible for  any  variations  there  may  be  in  the  reports  given  of 
them  from  what  he  actually  delivered.     Up  to  the  period  in 
question  or  nearly  so,  Gibbon  who  pursued  opposite  politics, 
had  to  listen  to  him  night  after  ni^ht  assaihng  not  only  the 
Ministry  generally,  but  more  especially  the  very  office  (that 
of  a  Lord  of  Trade)  which  he  held,  and  who  therefore  it  may 
be  presumed  looked  pretty  sharply  to  what  he  said,  gives  as 
we  have  seen  in  a  previous  page  a  contrary  testimony. 
He  is  therefore  directly  opposed  to  the  writer  in  question ; 
and  of  his  superior  means  of  judging,  from  being  a  Member 
of  the  House  and  a  constant  attendant  upon  it,  there  can  be 
no  dispute.    There  are  likewise  various  scattered  references 
in  periodical  works  of  that  period,  and  in  fragmentary  notices 
of  the  debates  in  other  quarters,  which  convey  the  impres- 
sion of  verbal  emendations  only,  not  novelty  of  matter,  being 
introduced;  and  to  that  privilege  all  orators  are  fairly  entitleC 

HIS  WBITI^GS. 

To  the  thirst  for  oratorical  renown  and  consequent  weight 
in  Parliament,  Burke  added  the  desire  of  acquiring  power  and 
celebrity  by  his  pen.  Fame  even  in  the  Senate  must  bo 
itamped  by  the  approval  of  the  press.  Avaricious  thus  of  ezoek 

*  Mr.  Cbarlet  Butler— Reminiieesoes,  p.  166. 
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lenoe,  he  grasped  at  superiority  in  both  modes  of  distinction, 
desirous  to  show  the  world  that  though  in  a  series  of  trv'o 
thousand  years  one  of  them  had  been  found  sufficient  for  the 
fisunilties  of  any  one  man,  he  at  least  possessed  ability  to 
write  with,  if  possible,  still  more  power  than  he  could  speak. 
Of  this  description  of  eminence  he  judged,  and  judged  truly, 
that  no  superior  party  influence,  no  mere  personal  attach- 
ments, no  jealousy,  no  misrepresentation  either  by  Whi^  or 
Tory,  no  weight  oi  purse,  no  family  connexion  however  high, 
could  deprive  him ;  for  the  world  at  large  is  an  impartial 
and  competent  tribunal. 

Tet  as  men  commonly  deny  the  union  of  excellencies  in 
any  one  person,  the  moment  he  was  pronounced  the  greatest 
writer  oi  the  age — a  verdict  which  few  of  his  adversaries 
withheld— attempts  were  made  to  question,  what  was  never 
questioned  before,  his  power  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Dr. 
rarr  thus  alludes  to  it  when  speaking  of  him  :  "  There  is 
an  unwillingness  in  the  world  to  admit  that  the  same  man 
has  excelled  in  various  pursuits  ;  yet  Burke's  compositions, 
diversified  as  they  are  in  their  nature,  though  each  excelling 
in  its  kind,  who  does  not  read  with  instruction  and  delight?*' 
When  this  was  written  the  French  Bevolution  had  not  taken 
place,  and  half  his  strength  remained  still  unknown.  That 
event  drew  it  forth  with  new  and  irresistible  effect.  He  had 
to  contend  with  much  of  the  political  and  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  the  literaiy  strength  of  the  country,  at  least  that 
portion  of  it  which  was  seen  most  frequently  in  the  press, 
and  found  not  a  single  second  of  even  moderate  talents  to 
assist  him.  Yet  he  overpowered  all  adversaries.  His  arm 
was  indeed  so  vigorous  as  to  give  countenance  to  the  general 
opinion  that  no  allies*  were  necessary  to  one  who  was  in 

*  An  anecdote  of  one  of  the  smaller  sort  exhibits  another  instance  of  Mr. 
Bnrke's  characteristic  kindness.  Serjeant  Goold,  of  the  Irish  bar,  then  a 
briefless  barrister,  excited  hj  admiration  of  the  "  Reflections  on  the  Re- 
volution in  France,"  and  lately  retorned  from  Paris  where  be  had  witnessed 
ihtpraeticaf  ^eett  of  the  new  system  of  liberty,  wrote  a  reply  to  a  few 
of  Burke's  assailants.  At  this  time  he  was  wholly  unknown  to  the  latter. 
Sometime  afterward  he  received  in  Dublin  a  letter  from  him,  stating  that 
he  had  not  forgotten  his  obliging  pamphlet,  and  begged  leave  to  return 
the  favour  by  giving  him  an  introduction  that  migbt  be  serviceable  to  hit 
interests.  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  the  new  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  being  to 
spend  a  few  days  at  Beaconsfield  before  his  departure,  if  he  would  come 
•ver  and  join  the  party,  he  might  find  the  excunion  neither  unpleasaal 
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himself  an  armj ;  for  aid  would  be  more  likely  to  enfeeUe 
than  to  support  him.  The  advice  given  by  an  acute  writer 
was  in  consequence  literally  followed : — 


M 


In  reabtlefls  prose. 


Leave  Burke  alone  to  thunder  on  our  foes." 

PursuiU  qf  LUeraimrt. 

It  was  therefore  with  great  propriety  in  allusion  to  his 
power  over  public  opinion  even  some  years  previous  to  the 
Prench  Bevolution,  that  Boswell,  who  knew  him  so  well,  in 
a  pamphlet  published  in  1785,  applied  to  him  the  words  of 
Vu^ — 

Regum  aequabat  opee  animia. 

It  was  early  remarked  among  his  characteristics  that  to 
a  perseverance  not  to  be  overcome,  to  great  original  genius, 
and  to  extraordinary  acquirements,  he  joined  in  the  discus- 
sion of  a  subject  unusual  comprehensiveness  of  outline  with 
minute  accuracy  of  detail.  What  he  says  of  Alfred  the 
Great,  in  the  Essay  on  English  History  (p.  297,  8vo.  edit.) 
may  vrith  strict  truth  be  applied  to  himself—"  In  a  word, 
he  comprehended  in  the  greatness  of  his  mind  the  whole  of 
government  and  all  its  parts  at  once;  and  what  is  most 
difficult  to  human  frailty,  was  at  the  same  time  sublime 
and  minute."  The  reader  of  his  works  will  be  frequently 
led  to  appropriate  this  remark  to  him  who  made  it,  by 
observing  his  eagerness  to  embrace  the  whole  of  a  subject ; 
to  leave  no  part  unsifted;  to  place  the  matter  in  eveiy 
variety  of  light,  and  to  apply  every  possible  illustration.  He 
is  rarely  content  without  turning  it  back  and  fronts  inside 
and  out,  upside  and  down,  so  that  no  point  likely  to  afford 
aid  to  the  investigation  of  truth  shall  pass  unexamined. 
This,  which  is  one  of  the  first  merits  oi  a  disputant,  waa 
also  his  natural  disposition.  He  cannot  bear  apparently  to 
blink  or  narrow  a  question  even  when  doing  so  may  be 
supposed  favourable  to  his  views ;  but  sometimes  gives  the 
first  hint  of  a  difficulty  in  order  to  show  his  skilTin  oj&s 

nor  unprofitable.  Mr.  Goold,  as  he  told  the  ttoiy,  after  aome  dUScaHy 
in  raising  the  necessary  sum  for  the  journey,  came,  but  too  late.  Tba 
society  of  such  a  man  however  well  compensated  the  trouble ;  and  hm 
returned  to  Dublin  with  such  letters  o'  introduction  as  would  have  had 
weight  with  the  noble  E«rl  but  for  his  «rcall  from  that  govemmeot. 
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coming  it.  It  is  contrary  to  the  nature  ot  the  man  to  be 
pent  up  within  a  small  compass.  He  must  have  room.  He 
18  not  to  be  hampered  by  common-place  trammels.  He  can 
no  more  be  thrust  up  into  the  straitened  comer  of  a  subject 
— a  trick  which  the  practised  reasoner  plays  off  on  the 
more  inexperienced— than  you  can  squeeze  an  elephant  into 
the  den  of  a  lion.  The  cast  of  his  frame  is  too  ponderous, 
his  perceptions  toe  acute  to  submit  to  be  caught  in  a  trap 
which  is  commonly  set  to  hamper  the  unwary.  He  seldom 
takes  a  topic  in  ^and  without  so  fieir  exhausting  it  that  we 
find  little  interest,  and  frequently  very  little  profit,  in  follow- 
ing any  one  else  in  the  same  track  of  argument. 

One  of  his  chief  excellencies  is  in  being  an  original  and 
profound  thinker.  He  continually  strikes  out  something 
which  is  either  new,  or  new  in  the  connexion  in  which  it 
stands,  and  thus  contrives  to  throw  together  more  nume- 
rous and  important  political  truths,  intermixed  with  great 
variety  of  moral  observation  drawn  from  acquaintance  with 
the  world,  than  any  other  writer  on  public  affairs.*  The 
same  profundity  of  thought  which  qualifies  him  to  make  so 
many  discoveries  in  his  progress,  enables  him  also  to  dis- 
pel a  variety  of  errors.  I£b  traces  a  proposition  to  its 
soiuce,  and  m>m  its  source  through  all  its  ramifications,  so 
that  if  there  be  faDacy  in  any  part  he  is  pretty  sure  to  detect 
it.  Axioms  and  opinions  relative  to  our  domestic  politics 
which  were  scarcely  ever  before  doubted,  are  no  sooner 
touched  by  his  pen  than  they  seem  unsound  or  questionable. 
Several  which  might  be  mentioned  he  has  wholly  overthrown. 

The  desire  thoroughly  to  clear  the  way  before  him,  to 
afford  the  fullest  information,  to  leave  nothing  unexplained 
or  unanswered,  has  given  rise  to  the  charge  oi  being  diffuse. 
Difiuaeness  however  implies  something  of  weakness  and 
verbosity ;  and  he  must  be  a  hardy  critic  who  shall  venture 
to  declare  that  these  are  in  any  degree  characteristic  of  his 

*  The  remark  made  to  me  by  an  intellig^Kiit  fureig^ner,  domiciled  in 
England  and  well  read  in  English  authors  may  be  a  near  approach  to 
tmth  as  I  have  heard  it  from  others — "  Whenever  I  am  at  a  loss,  Sir.  on 
any  public  subject  bearing  on  the  interests  or  welfare  of  mankind,  I  begin 
to  turn  over  the  volumes  of  Mr.  Burke.  I  may  not  find  it  to-day,  or 
to-morrow,  or  next  day,  but  eventually  I  light  upon  what  I  want,  or  some- 
thing closely  connected  with  it  so  as  to  give  the  required  information ;  and 
Che  instruction  wcU  repays  the  search." 

2  A 
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writings.  He  may  be  full ;  unnecessarLy  so  perhaos  in  the 
opinions  of  some  ;  but  this  abundance  presents  ample  matter 
for  the  exercise  of  the  understanding.  There  is  no  accu- 
muL»tion  of  sentences  to  spin  out  a  thought,  no  mere  verbiage; 
but  on  all  occasions  a  corresponding  influx  of  ideas  which 
open  out  great  truth s,  enLirge  the  bounds  or  add  to  the^ 
details  of  knowledge,  or  unveil  the  latent  springs  of  human 
passions  and  actions  as  they  operate  on  those  institutions 
which  so  much  of  his  life  was  employed  in  improving  and 
defending.  They  serve  to  make  us  not  only  wiser  politi- 
cians but  increase  our  general  knowledge  as  men. 

We  rise  from  the  perusal  of  his  pages,  satisfied  that  we 
have  not  spent  our  time  in  discussions  applicable  to  tem- 
porary or  party  interests.  There  remains  the  conviction 
of  having  been  taught  what  we  did  not  know  before,  of 
an  impression  not  previously  experienced  of  general  and 
permanent  enlargement  of  mind ;  and  these  feelings  arise 
from  that  combmation  of  qualities  which  constitute  his 
peculiar  greatness.  When  a  familiar  subject  is  started  we  are 
not  prepared  to  find  applied  to  it  genius  blended  ^~ith  know- 
ledge, elegance  of  exposition  with  depth  of  thought,  ingenuity 
with  solidity,  principles  with  facts,  philosophy  with  practical 
politics,  maxims  of  abstract  wisdom  with  those  of  his  ov^ti 
experience  among  men ;  serving  to  illustrate  and  explain 
each  other.  To  this  task  the  mere  politician,  or  the  mere 
philosopher,  would  have  been  equally  incompetent.  It  is 
the  rare  union  of  the  characters  which  gives  such  value  to 
bis  writings  as  to  occasion  their  quotation  nearly  every 
night  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament  as  the  greatest  autho- 
rity of  our  time.  And  this  testimony  cannot  well  be  disputed 
as  partial,  since  it  is  borne  alike  by  Whigs  and  Tories,  by 
Ministry  and  by  Opposition,  by  all  grades  in  political  opinion, 
by  everv  man  of  talents  and  celebrity  in  literature,  who  have 
united  m  pronouncing  them  immortal. 

Their  influence  over  the  public  mind  when  written  and  ever 
since,  has  long  been  admitted.  To  them  we  owe,  not  only 
much  of  that  system  of  policy  which  has  saved  E:: gland  and 
Europe  from  subjugation  *,  but  also  the  chief  arguments  in 
support  of  that  policy  in  Parliament.  On  a  variety  of  other 
great  questions  of  national  interest,  his  influence  is  nearly 
Hs  great.  Much  of  what  is  daily  urged  on  many  popular  topics 
are  but  repetitions  of  what  he  has  thrown  out,  and  the  origin  of 
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many  brilliant  passages  in  the  best  speeches  in  both  Houses 
whether  in  reasoning  or  in  rhetorical  art,  are  obvious  to  the 
diligent  reader  of  his  works.  The  same  remark  applies  to 
several  popular  contributors  to  literature,  miscellaneous  as 
well  as  those  who  discuss  public  affairs — pamphleteers, 
reviewers,  journalists,  and  political  essayists.  His  works 
form  no  small  part  of  their  stock  in  tnule  ;  the  mine  from 
which  is  dug  out  their  most  sterling  ore  or  the  ornament  by 
which  it  is  set  off.  His  works  in  fact  form  a  vast  storehouse 
of  matter,  on  which  such  authors  daily  feed  and  fatten  ;  his 
ideas  dissected  out  of  their  connectiug  positions  and  hashed 
up  in  Pome  new  form  to  suit  the  particular  tastes  of  the 
borrowers,  or  the  voracious  appetite  of  the  public  for  some- 
thing new,  and  strong,  and  striking,  but  still  substantially 
his  ideas.  Whenever  an  impression  is  to  be  made,  e  quotation 
from  Burke  is  sure  to  make  it.  He  appears  to  reign  supreme 
in  estimation  whether  for  matter  or  for  manner.  His  phraseo- 
logy is  often  so  striking  as  not  to  be  forgotten,  and  becomes 
thence  a  characteristic  and  popular  feature  on  which  contri- 
butions are  lar&^ely  levied.  Frequently  it  is  of  an  original  cast, 
unusually  forcible,  expressive,  and  condenses  much  meaning 
within  a  small  compass.  In  the  use  of  epithets  he  is  perhaps 
too  free.  They  were  chiefly  the  offspring  of  vehement 
feeling  in  debate,  but  while  sometimes  productive  of 
powerful  effect,  they  are  also  open  to  the  charge  of  exaggera- 
tion, reprehension,  and  sometimes  ridicule. 

He  is  about  the  first  of  our  writers,  for  Junius  cannot  be 
said  to  have  preceded  him,  who  has  thrown  the  rays  of  genius 
and  eloquence  over  political  discussion.  Previous  to  his 
time,  a  political  book  and  a  dull  book,  were  nearly  synony- 
mous terms.  Lord  Bolingbroke's  pieces  form  perhaps  the  only 
exception  to  this  remark,  though  some  do  not  admit  him  to 
be  an  exception,  as  his  politick  and  philosophical  writings 
appear  to  be  equally  forgotten.  Neither  has  ho  that  ground- 
work of  truth,  vigour  of  reasoning  or  of  language,  variety  or 
splendour  of  gemus,  which  Burke  has  employed  in  commu- 
nicating abstract  truth,  or  in  discussing  subjects  not  in 
them  selves  of  the  most  enlivening  description,  but  which 
acquire  spirit  and  vivacity  under  his  management.  He 
cannot  or  will  not  be  dull  even  on  a  diUl  subject,  for  while 
bis  argument  clears  the  road,  his  flashes  of  genius  anc  wit 
enliven,  his  imagination  adorns  it.    Scarcely  another  maa  A 
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could  have  produced  such  speeches  as  he  has  left  us  on  the 
uupromising  topics  of  economical  JReform  (so  said  Lord  North 
his  opponent),  and  on  the  debts  of  the  Nabob  of  Aroot. 

A  minute  critic  may  find  in  his  writiuj^s  traces  of  three 
or  even  more  sorts  of  styles  or  shades  of  the  same  style, 
adapted  no  doubt  like  a  skilful  rhetorician,  to  the  nature  of 
the  topic  on  which  he  had  to  treat.  The  Letter  to  a  Noble 
Lord,  a  considerable  part  of  the  Beflections  on  the  Bevolu- 
tion  in  France,  and  large  portions  of  his  Speeches,  may  be 
taken  as  specimens  of  a  poetical  or  impassioned  styla 
The  Thoughts  on  the  Discontents,  the  Letter  to  the  Sfaerifis 
of  Bristol,  to  Sir  Hercules  Lanmshe,  and  others  on  Irish 
and  French  Affairs,  with  the  Thoughts  on  Be^icide  Peace, 
and  perhaps  the  Essay  on  theSublime  and  Beautinil,as  coming 
under  the  denomination  of  his  middle  style.  The  Charges 
against  Mr.  Hastings,  which  are  drawn  up  with  uncommon 
skill,  the  Addresses  to  the  King  and  to  the  Americans  on 
the  proposed  Secession  from  Parliament  in  1777,  the 
Historical  Articles  in  the  Annual  Begister  for  several  years^ 
and  bis  Abridgment  of  English  History,  as  his  plun  or 
grave  stvle.  The  Vindication  of  Natural  Society,  and  account 
of  the  European  Settlements  in  America,  differ  perhaps  in 
some  degree  from  each  of  these  as  well  as  from  each  other. 
And  the  Short  Account  of  a  Short  Administration,  the 
Conduct  of  the  Minority,  and  the  Appeal  from  the  New  to 
the  Old  Whigs,  present  a  difference  in  manner  from  the 
whole  of  the  others. 

His  letters  generally  speaking  though  with  several  excep- 
tions, belong  to  his  plain  style.  In  the  published  corres- 
pondence there  is  all  that  we  can  reasonably  wish  in  good 
sense,  perspicuity,  and  frequent  touches  of  eloquence  and 
elegance ;  but  less  of  that  finished  elaboration  which  some 
seemed  to  expect,  though  inappropriate  to  the  subjects  or 
circumstances  on  which  he  wrote.  Politics,  party  movements, 
election  affiurs,  and  other  public  matters  written  generally  in 
the  bustle  of  the  moment,  were  not  themes  for  such  display. 
But  whenever  occasion  required  it  or  his  affections  were 
interested,  who  more  impressive,  striking  or  persuasive? 
Nothing  perhaps  which  we  possess  can  exceed  the  letters  to 
Barry  the  painter.  They  partake  generally  of  much  of  the 
instructive  character  of  his  writings,  the  same  force  oi 
obserratioii,  expressed  with  elegance^  teaching  the  honest 
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lessons  of  wisdom  without  losing  any  thing  of  epistolarj  ease, 
and  amount  almost  to  disquisitions  on  the  subjects  on  which 
thej  touch,  especiaHj-  criticisms  on  Art.  In  vivacity,  which 
many  esteem  the  chief  recommendation  of  a  familiar  letter- 
writer  he  is  deficient,  evidently  not  from  want  of  power,  but 
of  inclination  to  deal  in  mere  pleasantry  upon  paper. 
With  numberless  claims  upon  time  and  serious  attention 
his  aim  was  rather  to  inform  than  to  amuse. 

Allusions  have  been  made  to  an  error  (p.  499)  not  uncommon 
among  those  who  know  little  of  the  original,  or  who  possessing 
little  critical  discrimination  confound  two  things  essentially 
different — that  his  style  is  flowery.  Not  only  is  this  not  the 
case,  but  it  may  be  questioned  whether  it  can  be  called  an  orna- 
mented style.  All  the  common  characteristics  of  such  style 
as  exhibited  by  others,  are  at  variance  with  the  peculiaritieK 
which  distinguish  the  productions  of  Burke.  It  a  definition 
be  required  of  its  nature,  this  will  be  difficult  to  give  without 
periphrasis,  but  it  may  be  termed  an  impassioned  style,  the 
product  of  ardent  genius  and  strong  feeling,  studded  with 
bold  figures,  not  laidon  for  the  sake  of  ornament,  butspringing 
out  of  the  intensity  of  his  conceptions ;  meant  not  to  adorn, 
but  to  convey  a  more  perfect  image  of  the  mind.  Of  these 
figures  much  is  occasionally  said.  Yet  they  are  on  the  whole 
less  remarkable  for  number,  than  for  a  certain  daring  origi- 
nality of  feature  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  orator,  and  in 
few  of  our  poets,  excepting  in  some  of  the  more  sublime 
conceptions  of  Paradise  Lost ;  and  their  effect  usually  is  to 
sink  deep  into  the  mind,  and  to  be  recalled  by  memory  as 
things  worthy  of  recollection  when  the  same  idea  expressed 
in  common  language  would  have  been  forgotten  probably  a& 
soon  as  heard.  A  figure  therefore  such  as  fiurke  commonly 
uses,  is  wholly  distinct  in  its  nature  from  mere  ornament, 
and  may  rather  be  considered  an  appeal  to  the  judgment 
through  the  attractive  medium  of  the  imagination.  In  con- 
ception, he  aims  much  less  at  the  beautiful,  than  at  the  great, 
striking,  and  sublime  ;  often  he  is  eminently  happy  in  their 
nature  and  use ;  now  and  then  though  rarely,  rather  strained ; 
occasionally  coarse  or  unseemly ;  but  always  forcible. 

He  deals  occasionally  though  not  to  excess  in  antithesis  ; 
rather  sparingly  in  climax ;  sometimes  in  personification  and 
apostrophe.  In  interrogatory  he  is  often  powerful ;  but  his 
taste  in  pursuing  a  simile  too  far  may  at  tmies  afford  matter 
for  dispute.     His  favourite  and  most  brilliant  figure  ia 
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metaphor,  and  in  this  he  is  frequently  amenable  to  the  lawi 
of  criticism  from  its  being  imperfect  or  broken ;  offending 
in  this  way,  like  all  great  and  original  minds,  against  the 
strict  canons  of  art,  yet  overpowering  them  all  by  his  genius. 
An  instance  of  this  mingled  beauty  and  imperfection  may 
be  taken  at  random.  In  alluding  to  the  bickerings  with 
America  excited  by  Mr.  Greorge  Grenville  whose  character  he 
is  sketching,  and  whom  he  represents  to  have  understood 
more  of  business  and  of  the  forms  of  office  on  comman 
occasions  than  of  enlarged  and  prudent  policy  on  great 
emergencies,  we  find — "  These  forms  are  adapted  to  ordinary 
occasions,  and  therefore  persons  who  are  nurtured  in  office 
do  admirably  well  as  long  as  things  go  on  in  their  common 
order ;  hut  when  the  high  roads  are  broken  up,  and  the  usatert 
are  out,  when  a  new  and  troubled  scene  is  opened,  and  theJUe 
cfffords  no  precedent,  then  it  is  that  a  greater  knowledge  of 
mankind,  and  a  far  more  extensive  comprehension  of  things, 
is  requisite,  than  ev^er  office  gave,  or  than  office  can  ever 
give."  Public  discontent  and  confusion  overspreading  the 
country  like  a  vast  inundation,  effacing  all  former  beaeonB 
for  the  guidance  of  its  rulers,  and  leaving  the  judgment  to  its 
own  unassisted  efforts,  is  a  noble  idea ;  but  something  of 
metaphorical  propriety  and  grandeur  is  lo«t  by  being  joined 
to  the  literal  reality  of  the  ^^Jlle  of  office, ^^ 

A  metaphor  strained  to  its  utmost  limits  appears  in  a  speech 
upon  what  he  thought  the  over-done  economy  of  the 
Minister,  in  some  regulations  proposed  in  1785 — •*  He  (Mr. 
Pitt)  chooses  to  suppose  (for  he  does  not  pretend  more  than 
to  suppose)  a  naked  possibility  that  he  shall  draw  some 
resource  out  of  crumbs  oropped  from  the  trenchers  of  penury ; 
that  something  shall  be  laid  in  store  from  the  short  allowance 
of  revenue  officers  overloaded  with  duty,  and  famished  for 
bread;  by  a  reduction  fi^m  officers,  who  at  this  very  hour  are 
ready  to  batter  the  Treasury  with  what  breaks  through  stone 
walls,  for  an  increase  of  their  appointments.  From  the 
marrowless  bones  of  these  skeleton  establishments,  by  the  use 
of  every  sort  of  cutting,  and  of  every  sort  of  fretting  tool,  he 
/la Iters  himsef  that  he  may  chip  and  rasp  an  empiriesd 
alimentary  powder,  to  diet  into  some  similitude  of  health  and 
substance  the  languishing  chimeras  of  frtiudulent  reformation.'* 
The  allusions  in  the  first  sentence  of  this  passage  are  un- 
objectionable and  forcible ;  in  the  second  they  pass  into  the 
simile  and  seem  constrained  and  unnatural  though  applici^ 
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ble  to  the  cKaracter  he  had  given  to  the  bill  zi  the  previous 
portion  of  his  speech.  This  instance  may  bowever  be  con- 
sidered to  stand  alone  in  his  works. 

Such  trivial  imperfections  amid  numberless  specimens 
remarkable  for  fitness  and  correctness,  detract  little  from  the 
merit  of  an  orator.  Abstracted  from  the  subject  they  may 
be  open  to  objection,  but  taken  along  with  it,  few  readers 
think  them  worthy  of  notice  and  fewer  still  would  wish 
them  expunged.  An  imperfect  metaphor  forms  indeed  fine 
food  for  the  indignation  of  the  critic,  who  fastens  upon  the 
unhappy  offender  as  he  would  upon  a  thief  caught  in  the 
act  of  purloining  property,  and  commonly  handles  him  with 
little  less  mercy.  But  after  all,  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
much  of  this  critical  horror  does  not  partake  of  the  character 
of  learned  trifling ;  for  if  we  appeal  to  experience,  to  the 
facts  furnished  every  day  by  the  intercourse  of  life  and 
business,  we  find  that  though  metaphors  are  in  continual  use 
by  all  ranks  of  people,  few  of  them  when  examined  are 
critically  perfect.  To  be  so,  they  mostly  require  to  be 
studied,  and  the  most  beautiful  require  it  the  most.  In 
extemporaneous  oratory,  such  as  we  usually  hear  in  the 
British  Senate,  this  is  not  to  be  expected.  He  who  would 
stop  in  the  career  of  his  argument  to  labour  a  metaphor 
witn  minute  point  and  polish,  might  gain  the  reputation  of 
a  sensitive  cntic  but  he  would  probably  gain  no  other.  Few 
writers,  perhaps,  would  desire  to  see  their  ideas  submitted 
to  the  world  in  their  first  words,  and  still  greater  allowances 
require  to  be  made  for  the  orator. 

A  charge  has  been  brought  against  him  by  high  authority 
(Dugald  Stewart,)  that,  though  confessedly  one  of  the 
greatest  masters  of  the  English  language,  he  often  debases 
his  style  by  the  intermixture  of  cant  and  colloquial  words 
and  allusions.  The  fact  of  such  intermixture  may  be  true, 
but  a  different  inference  may  be  drawn  from  their  use.  It 
is  but  fair  at  least,  before  we  wholly  condemn  his  practice, 
to  consider  his  object. 

Having  chiefiy  to  address  a  popular  assembly,  intelligent* 
and  well  educated  indeed,  but  still  essentially  popular ;  and 
on  other  occasions  the  public  at  large  through  the  medium  of 
the  press  upon  topics  which  concerned  the  welfare  of  all,  and 
with  which  all  were  or  fancied  they  were,  acquainted,  he  aimed 

already  hinted,  at  being  strong  rather  than  dignified ;  bold, 
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clear,  and  intelligible,  rather  than  refined ;  mastering  tinnr 
opinions  by  power  rather  than  bj  elegance ;  omitting  nothing 
which  he  tnought  might  win  opinion ;  and  for  this  purpoese 
calling  in  the  aid  of  the  most  familiar  and  homely  associations. 
Like  Swift,  another  of  our  powerful  writera,he  was  determined 
at  whatever  sacrifice,  to  make  a  deep  and  indelible  impreaaion 
though  never  disposed  like  him  to  descend  to  grossness  or 
low  abuse. 

He  conceived  deeply  and  felt  strongly,  and  would  not 
weaken  the  force  of  his  first  ideas  by  any  thing  like  squeam- 
ishness  of  expression.  He  was  too  prone  perhaps  to  the  use 
of  the  vulgar  tongue  in  occasionally  ill-chosen  epithets, 
though  not  in  sentiment.  Oratory,  however,  has  a  license 
in  language  which  is  denied  to  history,  to  criticism,  to 
judicial  statements  and  investigations,  or  to  the  philosophical 
treatise.  In  the  former  therefore  if  his  taste,  judged  bj 
his  own  practice  be  often  faulty,  the  error  probably  arose 
from  an  exaggerated  idea  of  his  privilege  ;  for  in  other  works, 
such,  as  his  History,  the  Essay  on  the  Sublime,  and  the 
Articles  of  Charge  against  Mr.  Hastings,  the  stvle  is 
unobjectionable ;  in  the  latter  indeed  so  precise  that  though 
occupying  an  octavo  volume  and  a  half,  I  do  not  remember 
meeting  with  but  one  or  two  metaphorical  allusions,  and 
nothing  that  can  bo  considered  familiar  or  colloquial. 

It  is  Ukewise  urged  that  he  is  too  liberal  in  the  use  of 
terms  borrowed  from  art,  science  and  even  the  commonest 
occupations, .  as  these  though  serving  to  give  variety  to 
imagery,  may  not  be  intelligible  or  even  agreeable  to  the 
mass  of  readers.  Barely  however  do  we  find  them  beyond 
general  comprehension;  but  he  certainly  levies  upon  all 
professions  and  occupations  without  scruple — upon  the 
divine,  moralist,  philosopher,  physician,  astronomer,  chemist, 
mathematician,  lawyer,  surgeon,  farmer,  soldier,  seaman, 
and  many  others,  down  even  to  the  baker  and  butcher, 
instances  of  which  may  be  collected  from  his  works. 
His  nautical  allusions,  which  were  gleaned  probably  from 
Lord  Keppel,  Sir  Charles  Saunders  and  other  intimate  naval 
friends,  are  not  only  numerous,  but  applied  vnth  more  pro- 
priety than  a  landsman  can  usually  accomplish.  Thus  in 
"trimming  the  ship,"  in  ''heaving  the  lead  every  inch  on 
way  I  made/*  a  metaphor  strongly  expressive  of  the  care  and 
cautioi^  exerted  upon  the  economical  Bdbrm  bill ;  in  lawyori 
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(who  are  said  to  bend  their  eyes  by  instinct  on  the  peerage) 
*'  casting  their  best  bower-anchor  in  the  House  of  Lords," 
and  a  yariety  of  others.  In  surgery,  the  terms  '*  solution  of 
continuity,  and  "working  off  the  slough  of  shiyery,*'  may 
not  be  80  easily  understood  by  the  unprofessional,  as  **  the 
broad-cast  swing  of  the  arm"  of  the  farmer,  and  the  suuposed 
questions  of  the  agrarian  butchers  of  the  Duke  of  Beaiord*s 
acres — "  how  he  cuts  up  ?"  "  how  he  tallows  in  the  caul  or 
on  the  kidneys  ?" 

Another  resource  for  exuberant  eloquence  was  the  use  of 
scriptural  phraseology.  Terms  from  this  source  may  have 
been  applied  to  political  circumstances  with  too  much  freedom 
though  without  the  least  idea  of  irreverence,  but  to  such  as 
did  not  know  his  private  character  or  make  allowance  for 
sallies  of  genius,  they  conveyed  perhaps  something  of  that 
impression.  For  instance,  in  calling  Lord  Hillsborough's 
Letter  to  the  Colonies  during  the  disputes,  "  a  canonical  book 
of  ministerial  scripture, — the  epistle  general  to  the  Ameri- 
cans ;"  or  **  it  is  good  for  us  to  be  here ;"  "  brother  Lazarus 
is  not  dead,  but  sleepeth  ;"  and  many  more  of  a  similar  de- 
scription. If  the  language  of  sacred  writ  be  ever  admissible 
in  general  discussions — and  doubts  may  exist  of  its  propriety, 
— it  is  perhaps  least  objectionable  when  used  by  a  great 
orator  on  a  great  occasion,  affecting  the  general  interests  of 
nationa  or  of  large  bodies  of  the  community,  and  when 
neither  the  speaker  nor  the  subject  is  likely  to  degrade  it. 
Lord  Chatham  used  such  language  frequently .  To  any  one 
indeed  who  has  proper  relish  for  a  high  order  of  literary 
beauty,  it  requires  some  self-denial  not  to  seize  upon  phrases 
which  stand  so  opportunely  in  the  way  ;  for  they  recur  con- 
tinually to  memory,  are  in  themselves  often  sublime,  always 
expressive,  and  have  the  advantage  of  being  universally 
familiar. 

Add  this  however  to  other  literary  sins,  to  "  his  prolific 
imagination,"  which  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Pitt  "  had 
80  long  been  the  wonder  and  pleasure  of  the  House,"  to  his 
irregular  or  broken  figures,  to  his  occasional  dallying  with 
his  subject,  to  the  too  firequent  use  of  terms  of  art,  to  his 
frequent  invective,  to  the  introduction  of  undignified  and 
colloquial  expressions — and  to  how  little  do  they  amount  f 
On  the  other  hand,  where  shall  we  find  among  orators  ot 
fitatesixen  so  much  depth  and  originality  of  thought,  fulneaa 
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of  infcrmatioDi  variety  of  diction,  vigour  of  expression, 
amplitude  of  imagination,  bold  and  sublime  imagery  ?  In 
short  so  much  of  grandeur*  and  energy  of  eloquence,  ox  of 
beautiful  and  impressive  writing  ? 

HIS   LEADING   PUBLIC   PBIKCIPLES. 

As  a  statesman,  Burke's  distinguishing  poJcy  is  to  be 
traced  in  his  speeches  and  writings.  These  comprise  a 
useful  manual  for  reference  to  future  legislators  and  minis- 
ters and  will  be  consulted  for  the  opinions  they  teach  and 
the  diflSculties  they  solve ,  for  clear  and  enlarged  views  on 
great  constitutional  questions ;  for  a  thorough  acqiiaintance 
with  the  duties  of  rulers  and  subjects  in  their  various  rela- 
tions of  control  and  obedience.  To  his  ideas  on  such  points 
universal  assent  may  not  be  given,  nor  was  their  justice 
always  admitted  at  the  time.  But  experience  has  proved 
they  were  grounded  in  sound  judgment  and  in  a  penetrating 
and  prospective  spirit — the  first  qualities  beyond  all  others 
for  those  who  fill  public  stations  and  for  the  want  of  which 
no  others  can  compensate — and  in  a  wisdom  not  abstruse  or 
perplexed,  but  in  its  application  obvious  and  easy. 

It  was  peculiar  to  him — and  one  of  the  many  distinctions 
which  belonged  to  his  character — that  possessed  of  a  fancy 
and  imagination  singularly  brilliant — united  with  stores  of 
knowledge,  of  a  liberal  and  philosophical  turn  of  mind,  added 
to  having  passed  much  time  among  books — all  the  elements 
which  unite  to  compose  a  beautiful  system-maker  and 
imposing  theorist,  produced  in  him  a  directly  opposite  effect. 
He  would  admit  of  no  innovating  speculations  into  the 
business  of  government.  He  was,  if  any  man  was,  a  practical 
man.  He  professed  to  build,  as  the  wise  of  all  times  have 
done,  upon  the  basis  of  history  and  experience.  "  I  prefer 
the  collective  wisdom  of  ages,"  said  he,  alluding  to  Mr.  Pitt 
and  Mr.  Fox,  "  to  the  abilities  of  any  two  men  living.**  But 
this  temper,  however  much  in  the  spirit  of  Bacon,  would 
have  done  little  for  his  fame,  without  that  happy  confonna* 

*  *'  Junius.*'  somewhere  observes  an  acute  critio  (Mr.  Hazlitt),  whft 
will  not  be  suspected  of  undue  partiality  ro  Burke,  **  is  the  first  of  hii 
eloss,  but  that  clnss  is  not  the  highest.  Junius's  manner  is  the  stmt  of  a 
petit-maitre,  Burke's  the  stalk  of  a  giant ;  if  grandeur  is  not  to  be  fcanl 
m  Burke,  it  is  to  be  found  nowhwe.*' 
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tion  of  mind  which  enabled  him  to  discriminate  the  nature 
of  the  deductions  to  be  drawn  from  it — ^between  what  to 
apply  to  use,  and  what  was  inapplicable.  He  entertained  for 
ancient  institutions  that  respect  and  admiration  which  all 
sober  minds  feel  as  long— but  no  longer— as  they  have  been 
productive  of  good  ;  and  while  their  effects  continued  bene- 
ficial, disapproved  of  attempts  to  alter  the  practice. 

His  aim  therefore  in  our  domestic  policy,  was  to  preserve 
all  our  institutions  in  the  main  as  they  stood ;  for  the  simple 
reason  that  under  them  the  nation  had  become  great,  and 
prosperous,  and  happy.  It  was  not  his  desire  that  we  should 
shut  our  eyes  to  abuses — his  whole  life  he  said  had  been  spent 
in  resisting  and  repealing  abuses — but  to  amend  deliberately, 
quietly,  and  cautiously.  He  would  rather  not  innovate  at  all, 
for  innovation  was  not  reformation ;  to  overturn  nothing  which 
had  the  sanction  of  time  and  many  happy  days  in  its  favour ; 
to  correct  and  perfect  superstructures,  but  to  leave  all 
foundations,  the  antiquity  of  which  formed  a  guarantee  of 
their  usefulness  and  stability  in  general  opinion,  sacred  and 
unharmed.  *'  The  love  of  things  ancient,"  savs  Hooker, 
'*  doth  argue  stayedness  ;  but  levity  and  want  of  experience 
maketh  apt  unto  innovations.*'  Bacon  thought  time  alone 
should  be  the  great  innovator.  Burke  appeared  equally  to 
think  that  in  the  nice  connexion  between  the  supreme 
governing  authority  and  the  people,  he  was  the  chief  or 
the  only  power  which  could  act  without  exciting  jealousy  on 
the  one  part  or  on  the  other.  He  did  not  regard  a  form  of 
government  as  necessarily  good,  because  it  was  plausible 
upon  paper,  but  rather  looked  to  its  actual  workings ;  to  its 
effects  rather  than  to  nominal  merits ;  to  practical  benefits 
conferred  on  the  people  as  obvious  to  the  sense,  rather  than  to 
perfection  in  the  theories  on  which  it  was  founded-  He  believed 
that  no  material  or  abrupt  deviation  in  established  constitu- 
tions, or  in  the  mode  of  e;oveming  communities,  could  take 
place  without  danger ;  and  the  event  of  the  first  great  political 
struggle  in  which  he  was  engaged  evinced  the  accuracy  of 
this  opinion.  His  constant  admonition  to  England  respect- 
ing America  was — "Talk  not  of  your  abstract  rights  of 
government ;  I  hate  the  very  sound  of  them ;  follow  expe* 
perience  and  common  sense;  desist  from  the  innovations 
you  are  now  attempting ;  do  as  you  have  always  done  before 
in  permitting  her  to  tax  herself ;  and  in  all  ordinary  circum* 
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stances  of  the  world  the  effects  will  be  the  same — ^namelj, 
peace,  security,  and  attachment.*'* 

Such  minute  attention  to  the  usages  and  habits  which 
unite  goyemors  and  governed  evince  a  simple  jet  reallj  en- 
larged description  of  wisdom.  To  the  more  sanguine  class  of 
pohticians,  it  appeared  antiquated  and  common-place.  Yet  if 
we  required  a  more  eloquent  advocate  for  such  a  system  of 
sound  sense,  we  have  one  in  the  condition  of  a  neighbouring 
country,  where  from  1789  to  the  present  hour  (1854) — a 
desperate  and  often  murderous  struggle  for  sixty-five 
years — scarcely  one  of  the  objects  for  which  it  was  com- 
menced has  been  gained,  simply  by  neglect  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  Burke.  The  natural  frame  of  his  politics  far 
from  being  narrow,  was  of  an  expanded  cast.  He  always 
contended  for  a  liberal  and  concibatory  line  of  conduct  in 
national  questions,  a  disregard  of  small  and  temporary 
benefits  for  the  sake  of  great  and  permanent  interests; 
seeming  to  think  that  England  had  lost  and  might  again 
lose  by  selfishness,  but  never  had  sustained  injury  by 
kindness  and  generosity.  For  this  reason  he  would  not  run 
the  risk  of  losing  the  American  continent  for  the  sake  of  a 
revenue,  which  if  acquired  he  early  perceived  could  be  no 
more  than  nominal.  In  the  same  spirit  he  called  for 
concession  to  the  Irish  legislature  -to  her  restricted 
commerce — and  to  her  large  body  of  Boman  Catholic 
subjects  from  the  disabilities  under  which  they  laboured. 
He  staked  his  peace,  interests,  and  fame,  on  procuring  justice 
and  future  security  for  the  people  of  India.  He  contended 
against  many  opponents — his  friends  sometimes  among  the 
number — for  liberty  of  conscience  to  the  dissenters ;  for  the 
relief  of  small  debtors ;  for  the  suppression  of  general  waj^ 
rants ;  for  the  abolition  of  negro  slavery  as  a  trade  and 

*  An  eminent  American,  talking  not  long  ago  to  an  aoquaintanoe  ol 

Burke,  said,  *'  Had  the  advice  of  your  illuatrioua  iriend  been  foUowed 

at  the  beginning  of  our  contest,  I  do  not  positively  say  that  America  at 

this  day  would  have  been  yours,  though  in  very  wise  hands,  and  with  con- 

cessions  to  her  trade  and  advancing  knowledge,  even  this  might  have  been 

possible.     But  I  sni  very  sure  that  our  separation  would  have  been  more 

easy,  more  imperceptible,  more  g^ood  humoured ;  and  possibly  we  might 

Have  been  nfterwards  linked  tOKether  by  mutual  interests  as  strongly  as  by 

minion.     Burke  would  have  saved  your  country  from  bloodshed,  above 

I  hundred  millions  of  money,  and,  more  than  that,  have  prevented  • 

il  feeling  between  the  nations  which  muy  now  never  be  allayed.* 
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the  better  treatment  of  such  as  were  in  the  islands  ;*  for 
the  extension  of  the  power  of  juries ;  for  the  liberty  of  pub- 
lishing the  parliamentary  debates ;  for  the  re  establishment 
of  Mr.  Wilxes  in  his  seat  for  Middlesex  ;  for  the  enactment 
of  Mr.  GrenviDe's  useful  bill  regulating  controverted  elec- 
tions, which  met  with  much  unaccountable  opposition  and 
found  in  Burke  one  of  its  ablest  supporters ;  for  the  Nullum 
Tempus  Act  securing  the  property  of  the  subject  against 
dormant  claims  of  the  crown ;  for  another  which  he  en^^ 
deavoured  to  carry  against  similar  claims  of  the  Church;  for 
retrenching  the  public  expenditure  without  parsimony  toward 
public  servants  or  services,  or  infringing  upon  the  dignity  of 
the  crown ;  for  a  more  unrestrained  system  of  commercial 
intercourse ;  for  a  more  generous  policy  towards  Erance  and 
the  French  princes  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  war  than  Mr. 
Pitt  was  inclined  to  show ;  added  to  various  other  measures 
on  record  ;  all  indicating  love  for  poiiular  interests,  and  the 
most  enlarged  and  liberal  views.  In  most  of  these  great 
questions  his  understanding  assumed  the  post  of  honour — 
that  is,  it  did  not  follow,  but  led  the  public  voice.  He  had, 
in  fact,  an  unfeigned  contempt  for  statesmen  without  "large, 
liberal,  and  prospective  views,"  for  what  he  called 
**  mechanical  politicians,"  and  "pedlar  principles."  "  Little- 
ness in  object  and  in  means,"  said  he,  seeming  to  hint  at 
some  of  the  Ministry  or  their  connexions  in  1796,  "  to  them 
appears  soundness  and  sobriety.  They  think  there  is  nothing 
worth  pursuit  but  that  which  they  can  handle  ;  which  they 
can  measure  with  a  two  foot  rule  ;  which  they  can  tell  upon 
ten  fingers." 

It  has  been  said,  that  he  latterly  swerved  from  the  freer 
principles  with  which  he  set  out  in  political  life,  but  perusal 
of  his  earlier  writings,  and  a  fair  inauction  from  his  general 
arguments,   will   amend  this  impression.      At   no  period 

*  Even  BO  late  as  1822,  irhen  Wilberforce  endeavoured  to  carry  out 
among^  foreigners  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  or  better  treatment  of  siafes, 
he  thus  writes  to  Mr.  Buxton ;  and  the  tribute  paid  to  the  original  pro- 
poser is  more  marked  when  we  remember  that  it  was  started  several  yean 
before  his  own  labours  began.  (Vid.  p.  19S.)  '^  I  have  often  thought  that 
Bome  modification  of  Burke's  plan  would  be  advisable.  I  used  tc  think 
that  except  for  its  not  going  far  enough,  it  might  be  no  bad  plan  The 
verycircumstanceof  its  being  Burke's,  would  so  abate  envy  and  sileuot 
the  clamour  against  us  as  visionaries,  republicans,  insurrectionists,  that  U 
would  on  that  ground  be  almost  in  valuable." — Z(/f,  Vol.  v.,  p.  157. 
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jdid.  he  assume  the  character  of  a  fiery  patriot,  having  on  the 
contrary  early  declared  in  the  House  of  Commons  •*  that 
being  warned  by  the  ill  eflfects  of  a  contrary  procedure  in 
great  examples" — he  had  the  Earl  of  Bath  ana  some  others 
in  his  eye  at  the  moment — "  he  had  taken  his  ideas  of  liberty 
very  low ;  in  order  that  they  should  stick  to  him,  and  that 
he  might  stick  to  them  to  the  end  of  his  life."  Averse  there- 
fore to  professions  of  patriotism,  few  statesmen  paid  more 
attention  to  the  substance;  and  in  pursuing  what  he  thought 
the  true  interests  of  the  country,  never  very  eagerly  sought, 
and  perhaps  never  much  valued,  popular  applause;  especially 
if  to  obtain  it  required  the  sacrifice  of  a  single  principle  or 
point  of  sound  wisdom.  He  did  not  so  much  despise,  as 
tacitly  consider  popularity  thus  earned  as  of  that  species 
which  does  not  extend  its  influence  to  the  page  of  history, 
where  alone  the  deserts  of  a  great  man  are  justly  balanced  and 
receive  their  due  reward.  In  the  eyes  of  many  he  was,  so  far 
as  his  personal  interests  were  concerned,  over-tenacious  in 
never  surrendering  his  own  to  the  popular  opinion  —  "  always 
too  fond  of  the  right  *'  as  Goldsmith  said  ''to  pursue  the 
expedient." 

The  same  patriotism,  superior  to  all  party  considerations, 
which  profiered  support  to  government  during  the  riots  in 
1780,  "when  (as  he  says)  wild  and  savage  insurrection 
quitted  the  woods,  and  prowled  about  our  streets  in  the 
name  of  reform,"  brought  him  forward  with  irresistible 
power  in  the  still  more  fearful  crisis  produced  by  the  great 
sonvulsion  in  a  neighbouring  country.  We  may  perceive 
on  all  occasions  a  gallant  spirit,  a  kind  of  old-fashioned 
generosity  about  the  opinions  and  character,  public  and 
private  of  Burke,  which  whenever  he  saw  one  branch  of  the 
constitution,  or  any  order  of  the  community  pressed  down  op 
threatened  by  others,  made  him  fling  himself  into  the  lighter 
scale,  to  restore  if  possible  the  equipoise.  Such  was  his 
conduct  on  this  most  important  of  national  events.  He 
thought  it  his  duty  to  stand  in  the  breach,  even  if  alone,  and 
in  fact  he  long  stood  alone ;  to  reason  and  if  necessary  to 
contend  with,  his  former  political  companions  who  seemed 
misled  beyond  the  line  of  prudence  by  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  moment.  He  desired  to  appeal  from  Philip  drunk  to 
Philip  sober ;  to  pronounce  aloud  the  warning  voice  to  the 
people  at  large  should  they  labour  under  the  same  dclusiou  * 
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to  point  out  the  mischiefs  which,  not  their  neutrality  merely, 
but  their  good  sense  and  decided  hostility  were  required  to 
prevent.  The  results  of  these  endeavours  were  a  violent 
clamour  against  him  for  assaulting  the  cause  of  liberty. 
What  species  of  liberty  it  was  which  he  assaulted  is  never 
ventured  to  be  explained,  but  we  should  know  it  was  that  of 
Prance  in  1793.  What  the  liberty  was  which  he  defended  and 
approved  we  understand.  He  has  told  us  pretty  explicitly 
— that  it  was  English  liberty— it  was  that  system  of  things 
which  secured  to  every  order  in  the  state,  to  the  monarchy, 
to  the  aristocracy,  and  to  the  people,  and  to  every  person 
within  those  orders,  the  full  enjoyment  of  as  many  rights, 
as  ample  security,  and  as  much  freedom  of  action  as  was 
consistent  with  the  same  rights,  the  same  security,  and  the 
same  freedom  of  action,  to  every  other  order  and  individual. 
For  reprobating  the  former  while  supporting  the  latter 
system,  he  was  accused  of  inconsistencv  ;  as  if  between  the 
practice  of  Prance  and  the  practice  of  England  there  pre* 
vailed  the  slightest  affinity — wide  as  vice  and  virtue,  as 
wrong  and  right  asunder.  The  distinction  which  he  drew 
between  them,  and  the  election  which  he  made  of  the  latter, 
required  no  exercise  of  subtlety,  but  were  the  ordinary  results 
of  sound  sense  and  a  clear  unaerstanding.  Attached  to  the 
monarchy  from  principle  and  from  conviction,  and  brought 
forward  m  life  by  the  aristocracy,  he  professed  for  both  a 
warm,  though  not  a  '*  slavish  respect,"  and  in  the  moment  of 
need  did  them  service  which  can  never  be  repaid,  and  should 
never  be  forgotten.  As  one  spnmg  from  the  middle  ranks  o£ 
the  people,  he  wished  to  preserve  that  station  as  well  as  the 
others  &ee  and  respectable,  unawed  by  the  tyranny — as  in 
Prance — of  the  mob.  Sincere  in  the  veneration  of  religion, 
he  contemplated  the  spoliation  of  its  institutions,  and  its 
subsequent  extinction  as  a  principle  of  belief  in  that  country, 
with  horror.  Exemplary  in  the  performance  of  social  and 
moral  duties,  he  could  not  see  them  involved  in  the  general 
ruin  of  every  thing  decent  and  valuable,  without  the 
strongest  indignation.  He  was  arrived  too  at  an  age  when 
in  matters  of  government,  the  judgment  is  out  of  the  reach 
of  crude  schemes  and  juvenile  follies ;  when  the  lust  of  inno- 
vation if  it  has  ever  prevailed  in  the  mind,  is  cooled  by  the 
calculations  of  experience.  His  practical  knowledge  of 
statesmanship,  and  of  the  conflicting  interests  and  passiona 
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of  Buch  as  were,  or  aimed  to  be,  leaden  of  the  people; 
had  been  laboriouslj  earned.  His  observation  had ,  been 
keen,  his  powers  to  combine,  analyse,  and  deduce  im- 
portant truths  from  the  contemplation  of  the  whole,  great  as 
it  appeared,  beyond  example.  Looking  at  such  a  man  in  the 
abstract  vdthout  previously  knowing  what  part  he  did  take, 
no  doubt  could  be  entertained  of  the  part  he  would  take. 

The  greatest  perhaps,  and  most  useful  of  his  many  gifts 
was  that  capacity  to  point  out  consequences,  which  stretching 
itself  beyond  even  wisdom,  became  almost  prescience.  In 
that  point  he  stands  alone.  No  other  statesman^  has  sp- 
proacned  him  in  the  exercise  of  the  same  faculty,  and  it  may 
De  long  ere  we  see  such  another.  His  nredictions,  though  so 
numerous  and  various,  and  which  at  nrst  by  their  boldness 
afforded  matter  for  surprise  not  assent,  became  by  their  ful- 
filment to  the  letter  in  almost  every  instance,  a  subject  of 
general  astonishment.  Yet  the  French  Kevolution  was  by 
no  means  the  first  occasion  on  which  that  quality  was  de- 
veloped. An  attentive  inquirer  will  find  it  marked  in  most 
of  the  ffreat  events  of  his  public  life. 

He  lived  just  long  enough  to  find  himself  acknowledged 
the  prince  of  political  prophets ;  to  see  the  reprobation  he 
had  ventured  to  pass  on  the  most  remarkable  event  of  modem 
times  more  than  justified  by  the  horrid  scenes  to  which  it 
gave  rise ;  to  confirm  the  body  of  the  nation  in  the  belief 
that  it  had  acted  wisely;  to  convince  many  of  the  opposite 
party  that  their  original  judgment  had  been  wrong.  Had  he 
even  erred  in  estimatinfi;  the  dangers  which  threatened  our 
own  institutions,  it  wouLd  be  difficult  to  censure  his  caution. 
A  government  like  that  of  England,  commonly  upright  in 
design,  in  the  main  pure  in  practice,  and  under  which  the 
people  have  become  great,  me,  and  prosperous  beyond  all 
example,  is  entitled  to  our  best  exertions  in  moments  of 
peril.  Nor  should  the  existence  of  a  few  defects  or  errors, 
which  after  all  interfere  with  no  fundamental  right  of  the 
people  and  which  it  is  easier  to  point  out  than  to  remedy,  be 
permitted  to  give  a  handle  to  innovators.  The  fabric  of  all 
constitutions,  and  perhaps  of  our  own  especially,  is  valuable 
only  when  the  materials  which  compose  it  are  in  close  union 
Disunited  or  loosely  conjoined,  they  are  of  less  value.  It 
was  the  praise  of  Burke  to  tie  the  links  more  closely  at  a 
moment  when  the  mistakes  of  some,  and  the  designs  ol 
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sthen^  threatened  to  sever  them  for  ever ;  and  bj  this  merit, 
'which  is  onlj  one  item  in  a  Ions  list  of  public  servicee,  has 
left  a  name  as  imperishable  as  the  country  which  he  saved 
and  adorned. 

Let  it  be  supposed  on  the  other  hand  that  his  mind  had 
been  less  happuj  regulated ;  that  his  wisdom  or  patriotism 
had  been  less  enlarged ;  that  he  had  fallen  in  with  the  views 
of  theorists  and  craftj  schemers,  in  order  to  render  them  a 
stepping  stone  to  place  or  even  to  the  perpetration  of 
crimmal  schemes.  Let  us  suppose  for  a  moment,  that 
deluded  by  a  spirit  of  insane  ambition  he  had  led  the  van, 
supported  by  raine  and  so  many  hundreds  of  other  incendi- 
aries and  dreamers  of  no  ordinary  rank  and  talents,  to  batter 
down  the  venerable  institutions  of  the  land  in  expectation 
of  rising  upon  the  ruins, — there  is  perhaps  little  doubt  but 
he  might  have  accomplished  such  designs.  With  all  his  as- 
sistance, the  struggle  against  such  persons  and  principles 
was  arduous.  But  with  his  energies  exerted  on  the  con- 
trary side,  we  should  now  probably  have  no  constitution  to 
find  fiiult  with,  and  no  country,  not  an  independent  one  at 
least,  to  claim. 

As  a  minister,  during  the  very  short  time  spent  in  office, 
he  was  as  we  have  seen,  punctual,  laborious,  and  disinterested 
in  an  unusual  degree.  His  reform  bill  was  the  most  im- 
portant measure  carried  through  parliament  during  the 
century,  whether  we  consider  the  actiuil  saving  oi  money,  the 
regulation  of  office,  or  the  abolition  of  pla^  which  mieht 
have  been  rendered  sources  of  undue  influence  or  suspicion 
in  the  votes  of  thirty-six  members  of  the  House  of  Commons 
-—a  number  almost  sufficient  of  themselves  to  form  a  House. 
That  he  would  have  displayed  a  different  spirit  if  placed 
in  a  more  leading  departaient  of  government,  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe.     His  integrity  of  purpose  was  never 

fuestioned.  It  is  possible  he  might  not  have  been  popular. 
le  showed  too  much  zeal  in  lureing  favourite  measures ;  and 
seal  in  the  eyes  of  even  the  higher  classes  excites  suspicions 
of  sinister  motives.  He  did  not  certainlv  consult  expediency. 
He  exhibited  occasionally  too  much  canaour  in  disc^ing  tie 
whole  of  his  views  in  public  propositions  of  moment,  while 
other  persons  in  power,  with  more  of  management,  or  less  of 
courage  thought  it  more  prudent  to  let  them  slide  into  the 
world,  like  ill-news,  piecemeal.  And  having  never  adopted  a 

2  M 
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measure  of  great  consequence  excepting  after  intenae  c(mi« 
fiideration  and  the  dearest  conviction  of  being  riclit,  he  could 
not  perhaps  have  yielded  with  a  good  grace  to  public  opinion, 
had  it  chanced  to  set  in  ever  so  stronglj  the  contraxy  way. 
Count  Ouvaroff,  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  in  Itussui 
in  sketches  of  Baron  Stein  and  Pozzo  di  Borgo,  1847,  thus 
alludes  to  the  qualificationsof  the  Irish  orator  as  a  politician : 
''Among  English  statesmen,  Pozzo  di  Borgo  admires  Mr.  Pitt; 
but  all  his  sympathies  were  for  Mr.  Burke,  who  had  left  on 
his  mind  an  indelible  impression.  To  the  latter  statesman  he 
gave  credit  for  an  almost  prophetic  knowledge  of  European 
politics ;  whilst  the  English  Ministers  did  not  in  his  opinioo 
clearly  comprehend  the  posture  and  interests  of  the  con- 
tinental powers." 

BirSKE,  PITT,  FOX. 

It  may  be  an  object  of  inquiry  among  such  as  look  minutely 
to  development  of  mind,  to  estimate  the  relative  capaci^ 
and  powers  displayed  by  those  distinraished  orators  auring 
their  career,  and  toe  rank  they  are  likely  to  hold  on  the  roll 
of  history.  No  formal  parallel  however  will  be  attempted  to 
be  drawn  here.  Each  has  his  partizans,  and  each  certainly 
possesses  peculiar  merits  of  his  own.  But  as  it  is  not  the  pre- 
eminence of  one  or  two  faculties,  but  the  results  of  various 
excellence  that  form  the  criterion  by  which  such  men  are 
judged  and  compared  by  posterity,  so  as  in  this  view  Cicero 
nas  been  awarded  superiority  among  the  Eomans ;  Burke  is 
pretty  certain  to  take  the  same  stuid  among  the  modems. 
At  present  perhaps  political  feelings  and  partialities  may 
tempt  a  few — and  they  certainly  are  not  numerous ->  to  ques- 
tion this.  He  is  yet  too  near  our  own  time.  His  great 
competitors  have  besides  left  their  names  as  watch-words  and 
rallyiu^  points  to  two  gre^t  parties  in  the  state,  who  infln- 
encea  by  party  attachments  or  those  many  small  yet  strong 
links  whicn  bind  public  men  together,  claim  the  same  dis- 
tinction each  for  its  particular  leader.  But  party  feelings 
towards  individuals  seldom  outlive  the  generation  th^ 
influence.  Half  a  century  commonly  dissolves  the  spell 
Men  begin  then  to  look  around  tnem  for  some  better 
evidences  of  desert  than  tempowuy  power  or  popularity 
furnish.*     Fame  indeed  is  a  capricious  offering.   Muton,  aa 

*  "  Even  now,"  says  a  writer  who  does  not  overload  him  with 
^  whOe  the  aabet  of  Fox  and  Pitt  are  yet  warm,  and  their  eloquenot 
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we  all  know  had  little  reputation  as  a  poet  while  he  lived ; 
and  for  many  jears  Drjden  did  not  possess  more  of  it 
than  a  few  writers,  his  contemporaries,  whose  names  are 
sunk  into  deserved  obscurity.  Several  men  have  influenced 
our  House  of  Commons  during  their  day  whose  claim  to 
such  distinction  few  now  consider  deserved.  Mirabeau 
ruled  the  National  Assembly  of  Erance,  yet  with  several 
popular  qualities  what  historian  will  venture  to  class  him 
among  the  wise,  or  good  or  truly  great  ?  Even  Demosthenes 
and  Cicero  during  their  lives  only  divided  public  applause 
with  rivals  in  temporary  reputation  whom  none  would  now 
think  of  placing  in  comparison.  Such  it  is  almost  certain 
will  be  the  standard  ultimately  attained  by  Burke. 

No  man  has  excelled  or  possibly  equalled  Mr.  Pitt  in  the 
managemeut  of  the  Cabinet,  in  tact  for  business,  in  finance, 
in  that  uncommon  dexterity  which  adapting  itself  without 
subserviency  at  once  to  the  wishes  of  the  .sovereign,  and  to 
the  fluctuating  feelings  of  the  public,  never  during  a  long 
period  of  time,  lost  the  confidence  of  either.  His  powers 
were  only  exceeded  by  his  prudence. 

In  no  point  of  ability  could  Mr.  Fox  be  deemed  inferior, 
and  in  bursts  of  overpowering  eloquence  was  considered 
often  to  have  the  advantage.  While  as  a  popular  idol,  as  one 
bom  to  lead  a  formidable  party  in  Parliament  and  to  extract 
out  of  political  coadjutors  devoted  and  enthusiastic  personal 
friends,  he  stood  alone,  and  far  above  all  other  men.  Mr. 
Burke  never  did,  and  Mr.  Pitt  had  it  been  his  lot  to  labour 
daring  his  life  in  the  ungracious  work  of  Opposition,  never 
'  could  have  approached  to  an  equality  witn  him  in  that 
respect.  His  wants  were  that  caution,  moderation,  moral  in- 
fluence  and  application  to  business  in  which  Mr.  Pitt  excelled. 

Mr.'  Burke,  on  the  other  hand,  in  addition  to  displaying 
equality  in  their  most  distinguished  political  characteristics, 
possessed  other  and  various  powers  to  which  they  had  little 
pretension.  We  must  remember  that  he  had  to  fight  his 
way  in  the  House  of  Commons  from  obscurity,  without 

be  said  yet  to  soand  in  our  ears,  how  much  more  are  the  speeches  of 
Burke  read,  how  much  more  of  them  is  generally  remembered !"  A  new 
generation  baa  (1864)  arisen  since  the  foregoing  note  and  the  passages  in 
the  text  were  written ;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  pre<UotuiB 
Hazarded  m  the  latter  ia  verified  by  the  public  voice* 
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wealth,  rank,  connexion,  or  political  reputation  to  snataai 
him,  excepting  such  as  he  could  win  each  night  of  the  session 
by  the  display  of  unusual  knowledge  on  all  subjects  and 
persevering  labour.  He  had  likewise  the  disadvantage — now 
nappilj-  no  longer  felt — of  being  Irish,  added  to  the  cnai^  of 
belonging  to  an  adverse  religion.  When  these  and  the  many 
jealousies  and  difficulties  to  which  they  gave  rise  are  ooa- 
sidered,  which  never  for  a  moment  thwarted  the  career  of 
his  great  competitors  and  that  he  early  surmounted  them  all, 
we  cannot  deny  that  opposed  as  he  says  in  every  step  be 
took,  and  of  which  the  publications  of  the  time  furnish  evi- 
dence, he  accomplished  much  more  than  thev  did  for  fame. 
It  has  been  necessary  to  notice  a  few  only  of  his  principlei 
of  general  policy  here.  The  detail  belongs  rather  to  the  nis- 
tory  of  the  country,  and  would  require  a  larger  volume  than 
the  present  to  itself.  They  embraced  during  a  period  of  thirty 
years,  the  whole  of  our  foreign,  colonial,  and  domestic  rdationi 
under  every  variety  of  form  and  situation.  His  views  appear 
to  have  been  on  most  occasions  dear  and  practical,  more  en* 
larged  sometimes  than  those  of  Mr.  Pitt, — more  precise  and 
accurate  than  those  of  Mr.  Fox;  and  though  it  is  not  meant  to 
claim  for  him  in&llibility,  no  statesman  mio  took  so  decided  a 
part  on  such  a  multiplicity  of  subjects  has  committed  so  few 
mistakes.  It  would  oe  hazardous  to  point  out  any  gifbor  ca* 
pacity  as  a  statesman,  in  which  he  was  deficient.  In  foreais^t^ 
the  nrat  and  most  important  of  all,  he  confessedly  far  excelled 
aU  contemporaries,  and  all  predecessors.  Neither  of  them 
could  like  nim,  plunge  boldly  into  the  gulnh  of  futurity  and 
drag  up  to  the  suroce  for  general  reprooation  or  wonder 
the  spectres  of  coming  events, — ^too  often  faithful,  yet 
hideous  and  terrible  to  view ! 

The  same  superiority  belongs  to  him  in  most  of  the 
natural  and  acquired  powers  necessary  to  constitute  a  great 
orator.  Such  is  not  merely  the  verdict  of  the  eriiic  in  his 
study,  but  he  actually  exhibited  a  power  over  his  audimtee^ 
sometimes  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  more  than  onoa 
in  Westminster  Hall,  to  which  they  never  attained.  **  Pqr 
remarkable  passages,"  observes  the  able  historian  of  the 
impeachment, "  separable  from  their  noveltv,  or  their  striking 
original  importance  in  idea  or  diction,  mx.  Burke  ia  the 
mighty  master.  Those  of  Mr.  Fox  were  not  so  distin- 
fished."    In  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Fos  theta 
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is  beyond  all  question,  a  great  deal  of  common  place, — ^much 
of  wnat  very  ordinar7  men  would  saj  as  well  on  similar  oc- 
casions. But  it  is  difficult  to  read  a  page  or  two  of  Burke,  and 
not  feel  the  conviction  that  his  speeches  belong  to  another  and 
higher  order  of  intellect.  The  oratory  of  his  competitors  was 
commonly  inferior  in  the  extent  of  information  conveyea, 
in  new  and  forcible  illusiaration,  in  compass  of  mind,  in 
flashes  of  vivid  originality,  in  a  vigorous  phraseology  seldom 
to  be  forgotten.  It  was  inferior  in  not  impressing  the  mind 
with  the  same  feeling  of  enlarged  wisdom  in  the  speaker ; 
in  wit  and  ridicule;  in  pathos;  in  imagery;  in  force  of 
invective,  a  useful  though  sometimes  dangerous  power ;  in 
that  kindling  of  genius  called  by  the  critics  the  eloquence  of 
passion,  and  on  important  questions  an  essential  element  to 
commanding  success.  He  imparts  to  our  view  something 
like  an  ocean  of  mind,  at  once  deep  and  boundless — and  has 
left  behind  evidences  of  a  genius  for  politics  more  capacious 
than  any  one  else  has  ever  exhibited,  if  indeed  any  rival  in 
such  studies  ever  existed.  Even  on  ordinary  affairs  he  rarely 
sinks  to  an  ordinary  level  ^there  is  always  something  thrown 
in  to  relieve  his  treatment  of  them  from  such  an  imputation. 
He  trifles  occasionally  on  smaller  points  of  wit  or  ngiu<ative 
ornament  as  a  genius  will  do,  but  as  has  been  said  of 
Shakespeare,  he  is  always  great  upon  a  great  occasion. 

If  in  so  many  requisites  which  go  to  the  formation  of  a 
distinguished  political  character,  we  find  Burke  on  a  level, 
or  above  his  great  rivals  in  public  life,  there  are  others  of 
moment  in  which  comparison  tells  to  their  disadvanta^. 

As  a  writer,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  advert  to  his  vast 
superiority.  Mr.  Pitt  indeed  did  not  contend  for  the 
honours  of  the  press.  Mr.  Fox  composed  slowly  and  with 
labour,  very  unlike  his  mode  of  speaking,  sometimes  com- 
plaining of'^the  difficulty  of  the  process  as  vexatious.  Burke 
was  rapid  in  composition,  though  patient  in  a  greater  degree 
than  is  common  with  men  of  genius  in  careful  revision ;  and 
independent  of  mere  literary  execution,  there  are  more  ^aces 
of  vigour  of  thought,  and  ingenuity  and  originality  of  mind 
in  any  one  of  his  pamphlets  than  in  Fox's  history.  In 
extent  of  general  knowledge  he  far  excelled  both.  '  As  a 
man  of  general  genius — Sir  Joshua  Beynolds  certainly  had 
him  in  view  in  the  definition  of  that  quality — who  seemod 
capable  of  surpassing  in  any  pursuit  to  which  he  chose  to 
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devote  attention,  he  excelled  them.  As  a  phil^eophied 
critic,  the  Essay  on  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful  c^are  nim  a 
place  to  which  thej  had  no  pretension.  And  in  that  general 
truth  of  deduction  from  experience  and  irom  appearances, 
whether  in  the  moral,  natural,  or  political  world  which 
constitutes  the  philosopher,  his  supenority  is  equally  incon- 
testable. In  powers  of  conversation  he  mr  excelled  tbem* 
In  correct  taste  and  love  for  the  arts  he  excelled  them.  In 
classical  learning  he  was  probably  on  a  par  with  either ;  and 
in  classical  criticism  though  both  were  excellent  critios,  he 
had  perhaps  the  advantage  in  depth  and  ingenuity.  Even 
in  epistolary  commimication  which  forms  the  business  of 
some  men  and  the  occasional  occupation  of  all,  the  same 
superiority  over  his  great  rivals  whether  in  the  familiar  letter 
or  the  more  formal  exposition  of  public  business,  is  as  obvious 
as  in  any  other  of  his  talents.  Of  his  pre-eminence  over 
Fox,  with  whom  he  has  been  more  particularly  compared  in 
the  various  excellencies  eonstituting  a  great  man,  Dr.  John* 
son  with  characteristic  precision  stated  his  conviction  in  a 
single  sentence :  ''  Sir,"  said  he,  alluding  to  some  political 
opinions  of  Sir  Joshua  Seynolds,  "  he  is  too  much  under  the 
influence  of  the  Fox  (dog)  9tar^  and  the  Irish  canMieliaiiom,** 
Among  politicians  he  will  be  considered  to  be  what  Michael 
Angelo  IS  among  artists. 

V  iewed  in  whatever  light,  he  must  always  be  considered  a 
most  extraordinary  man — extraordinary  in  his  faculties,  in 
his  acquirements,  in  his  rise,  in  his  progress,  and  in  his  end ; 
for  the  last  efibrts  of  his  mind  rise  in  power  and  in  brilliancy 
over  almost  any  that  preceded  them.  He  lived  in  a  momen- 
tous time,  and  seemed  made  for  such  an  occasion  by  the  moat 
active  participation  in  all  great  questions,  or  strong  excite* 
ments,  and  the  splendour  of  the  exertions  to  which  they  gave 
rise.  He  may  be  considered  in  politics  what  the  great 
reformers  were  in  religion— possessed  of  zeal,  powers,  and 
perseverance  without  limit,  to  influence  the  mmds  of  men 
from  their  customary  channels  of  thought  to  such  as  be 
deemed  more  consistent  with  truth  and  public  advantage. 
He  was  peculiarly  fitted  for  being  the  great  presiding  geniua 
of  a  country,  and  his  contemporaries  should  have  been  his 
ministers.  He  should  have  originated  measures,  and  they 
have  carried  them  into  execution.  Public  servants  as  able  aa 
they  were,  and  if  that  be  any  criterion  of  ment,  infinitely 
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more  successful,  have  been  often  seen  in  the  woi.d ;  but  it 
bas  required  two  thousand  years  to  produce  one  Cicero  and 
one  Burke.  Great  as  his  fame  is,  it  has  not  yet  probably 
reached  its  height.  Whether  viewed  as  statesman,  orator, 
or  writer,  he  is  destined  to  descend  to  a  late  period  of  time ; 
to  gain  in  reputation  as  he  recedes  from  the  neeting  animosi- 
ties and  preju^ces  of  the  day ;  and  perhaps  to  excite  regret 
And  surprise  that  we  should  have  among  us  the  great  master- 
Bpirit  in  political  prophesying  and  teaching,  and  not  oflener 
haye  profited  by  his  admonitions. 

**  Ji  we  are  to  praise  a  man  in  proportion  to  his  useful* 
ness,"  says  a  distinguished  (German  writer  whose  volumes 
find  their  way  through  Europe^  "  I  am  persuaded  that  no 
task  can  be  more  difficult  than  that  of  doing  justice  to 
another  Englishman,  his  (Sir  W.  Jones's)  contemporary, 
the  Statesman  and  Orator  Burke.  This  man  has  been  to 
his  own  country  and  to  all  Europe — ^in  a  very  particular 
manner  to  Germany— a  new  light  of  political  wisdom  and 
moral  experience.  He  corrected  his  age  when  it  was  at  the 
height  of  its  revolutionary  frenzy  ;  and  without  maintaining 
any  system  of  philosophy  he  seems  to  have  seen  farther  into 
the  true  nature  of  socie^,  and  to  have  more  dearly  compre- 
hended the  effect  of  religion  in  connectins;  individual  secu- 
rity with  national  welfare,  than  any  phuosopher,  or  any 
system  of  philosophy,  of  any  preceding  age."* 

"  This  I  deliberately  and  steadily  affirm,"  writes  the  learned 
Dr.  larr,  after  an  animated  eulogy  on  him  as  a  critic 
and  philosopher,  *'  that  of  all  the  men  who  are,  or  who  ever 
have  been,  eminent  for  energy  or  splendour  of  eloquence,  or 
for  skill  and  grace  in  composition,  there  is  not  one  who,  in 
genius  or  erudition,  in  philanthropy  or  piety,  or  in  any  of 
the  qualities  of  a  wise  and  good  man,  surpasses  Burke." 

"  I  have  studied  the  ancients  long  and  attentively,"  said 
the  late  eminent  Dr.  John  Gillies — ^known  for  his  history 
of  ancient  Greece,  of  the  World  from  Alexander  to  Au- 
gustus, and  for  translations  from  Aristotle — ^in  a  long  con- 
Tersation  with  me  concerning  the  subject  of  these  pages, 
*'  and  I  have  found  nothing  in  any  of  their  orators  superior 
cay  scarcely  equal  to  what  we  see  in  Burke.'* 

^If,"  said  Mr.  Fox,  in  opening  the  first  charge  of  ihf$ 

*  8ohlegel*s  Leoturei  on  literaturs,  vol.  ii.  p.  27B* 
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impeadunent,  and  the  allusion  to  Mr.  Burke  was  rapidly 
caught  by  the  auditory,  "  If  we  are  no  longer  in  sliamefid 
ignorance  of  India ;  if  India  no  longer  makes  us  blush  in  the 
eyes  of  Europe ;  let  us  know  and  feel  our  obligationa  to  km 
— ^whose  admirable  resources  of  opinion  and  affection — ^whose 
untiring  toil,  sublime  genius,  and  high  aspiring  honour, 
raised  him  up  conspicuous  among  the  most  beneficent 
worthies  of  mankind !" 

"  To  whom,"  said  Sheridan  in  happier  moments  before 
the  &lse  lights  of  French  liberty  misled  him,  when  he 
had  occasion  to  mention  Burke's  name  —  ''I  look  ap 
with  homage,  whose  genius  is  commensurate  to  his  philan- 
thropy, whose  memory  will  stretch  itself  beyond  the  fleeting 
objects  of  any  little,  partial,  temporarv  shuffling,  through  the 
whole  range  of  human  knowledge  and  honourable  aspirations 
after  human  good,  as  large  as  the  system  which  forms  life,  as 
lasting  as  those  objects  which  adorn  it.*'  '*  A  gentleman," 
he  adds,  *'  whose  abilities,  hai>pily  for  the  glory  of  the  a^ 
in  wliich  we  live,  are  not  intrusted  to  the  perishiMe 
eloquence  of  the  day,  but  will  live  to  be  the  admiraticm  of 
that  hour  when  all  of  us  shall  be  mute,  and  modit  of  ua 
forgotten." 
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fit  of  illness,  48;  marries  Miss 
Jane  Nugent,  49 ;  his  notions  of  a 
wife,  60 ;  his  "  Account  of  the 
European  Settlements  in  Ameri- 
ca,** 52 ;  present  from  his  father, 
53 ;  his  <*  Abridgment  of  English 
History,*'  54 ;  establishes  the 
Annual  Register,  54 ;  his  children. 


54 ;  Dr.  Johnson's  high  opinieo 
of,  57  ;  his  great  oonversMtional 
powers,  58, 468;  his  acquaintance 
with  Warburton.  59;  lettei  sent 
by  Dr.  Alarkham  on  his  behalf  to 
the  Duchess  of  Queenabury,  62 ; 
his  residence  at  Plaistow,  63 ;  his 
letter  to  Mr.  Vesey,  65;  makes 
the  acquaintance  of  Lord  Charle- 
mont,  66 ;  and  of  Mr.  Gerard 
Hamilton,  67;  proceeds  to  Dublin, 
68;  deathof  his  father,  69;  fond 
of  children,  70,  99  ;  pension  con- 
ferred on,  70 ;  his  differences  with 
Hamilton,  71  ;  his  humanity,  76. 
122,  192,  203,  205  ;  his  kindneia 
to  Barry,  the  painter,  78;  his 
connexion  with  a  literary  club, 
79;  his  acquaintance  with 
Goldsmith,  80;  appointed  pri- 
vate secretary  to  the  Marquis 
of  Rockingham,  84 ;  efibrts 
to  ruin  him,  85 ;  his  entry 
into  Parliament,  87 ;  his  first 
speech,  88 ;  his  great  success  in 
his  new  career,  89 ;  congratula- 
tory letters  on  the  occasion,  89 ; 
proposed  for  ofBoe  by  the  Duke 
of  Grafton,  95  ;  his  excursions  in 
Ireland,  90,  265;  his  mother's 
letter  respecting,  97 ;  his  high 
qualifications  for  Parliament^  101; 
his  oratorical  powers,  103,  498 ; 
impressive  speech  of,  105 ;  again 
returned  for  Wendover,  106; 
purchases  the  estate  of  Gregories, 
107;  his  able  refutation  of  Mr. 
Grenville,  109  ;  his  activity  as  a 
farmer.  111,  126,  129,  130;  ob- 
ligations of  Barry  to,  112;  hia 
reply  to  Sir  W.  Bagott,  116 ;  bis 
"  Thoughts  on  the  Csuse  of  the 
Discontents,**  124 ;  believed  to  be 
the  author  of  Junius,  131 ;  visits 
France,  135 ;  attached  to  his  coun- 
try, 139 ;  votes  of  thanks  to,  14I» 
154;  his  speech  on  American  taxa- 
tion, 143;  returned  for  Bristol, 
1 52;  his  views  relative  to  America, 
155;  variety  of  his  occupationA» 
159;  his  <' Letter  to  the 
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of  Brittol,"  167  ;  estimate  of  his 
character,  170;  proposed  statue 
to  him  iu  Dublin,  177  ;  domestic 
affnirs  of,  179 ;  his  Refoim  Bill, 
186;  his  proceedings  during  the 
riots  in  1780,  189;  his  speech 
to  his  constituents,  194  ;  re- 
jected at  Bristol,  195;  returned 
for  Malton,  197  ;  his  inter-  [ 
view  with  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
199 ;  his  kindness  to  a  young 
author,  200;  his  benevolent  na- 
ture, 203  ;  his  hospitality,  205 ; 
his  sentiments  on  the  American 
War,  209;  becomes  Paymaster- 
General,  215  :  makes  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Miss  Bumey,  222  ; 
his  criticism  on  Barry's  pictures, 
227 ;  elected  Lord  Rector  of  the 
University  of  Glasgow,  236 ;  his 
house  robbed,  239;  kind  to  the 
poor,  242,  422  ;  visited  by  the 
Count  de  Mirabeau,  243  ;  his 
tour  in  Scotiand,  246 ;  his  speech 
against  Warren  Hastings,  263 ; 
his  dial'^gue  with  a  visitor,  267  ; 
notices  of  him  by  Hannah  More, 
273 ;  he  meets  with  a  poor  artist, 
277;  notices  of  him  by  Miss 
Burney,  287 ;  his  first  impres- 
sions of  the  French  Revolution, 
295 ;  his  letter  to  M.  de  Menon- 
ville,  296 ;  death  of  his  sister, 
299;  his  disconnection  with  Bberi- 
dan,  301 ;  his  work  on  the  French 
Revolution,  311 ;  honours  paid  to 
it,  313;  opinions  of  it,  315 ;  op- 
ponents to  it,  325 ;  his  rupture 
with  Fox,  329, 373 ;  causes  of  it, 
331 ;  visits  Margate,  343 ;  print 
of  him,  by  Reynolds,  944 ,  his 
conversation  with  French  emi- 
grants, 34^ ;  reminiscences  of 
him  by  Mr.  Smith,  352 ;  his  com- 
munication with  the  Empress  of 
Russia,  358;  his  epistolary  la- 
bours, 365 ;  visits  Oxford,  375 ; 
his  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Portland, 
376;  anecdote  of  his  brother 
Richard,  387 ;  his  report  relative 
to  the  trial  of  Mr.  Hastings,  389  • 
retires   from    Pidriiament^    391. 


death  of  his  son,  305 ;  his  grief 
on  the  occasion,  405 ;  his  opinion 
of  th«  war,  407  ;  his  pension,  408; 
his  "  I'houghts  on  Scarcity,*'  419; 
his  opinions  on  paper  currency, 
422 ;  his  "  Letter  to  a  Noble 
Lord,**  426;  bis  correspondence 
with  Dr.  Hussey,  429 ;  emigrant 
school  under  bis  auspices,  433; 
his  "  Thoughts  on  a  Regicide 
Peace,'*  437  ;  his  political  pre* 
dictions,  441;  his  letter  to  the 
Prince  of  Wurtemburg,  445  ;  his 
alleged  aberration  of  mind,  447 ; 
his  declining  health,  448,  451 ; 
his  last  visit  to  Bath,  452 ;  his 
advice  on  mutiny  in  the  fleet, 
453 ;  returns  from  Bath,  455  ; 
his  death,  457 ;  his  funeral  and 
will,  459 ;  his  personal  appear- 
ance described,  464 ;  his  conver- 
sation and  manners,  465;  bust 
of,  466;  his  dress,  466;  pecu- 
liarities of,  in  private  life,  467 ; 
his  sayings,  467;  his  wit,  471 ; 
his  moral  character,  474;  his 
ardour  of  temperament,  475, 478 ; 
his  irritability,  476 ;  his  freedom 
from  jealousy,  477;  various  esti- 
mates of  his  character,  481 ;  his 
style,  495,  517 ;  his  speeches, 
504 ;  impression  made  by,  on  the 
Duke  de  Levis,  506 ;  his  writings, 
510;  his  letters,  516;  his  phraseo- 
logy borrowed  from  professions, 
520 ;  his  leading  public  principles, 
522 ;  his  foresight,  528  ;  his  assi- 
duity while  in  office,  529 ;  com- 
pared with  Pitt  and  Fox,  530; 
must  be  considered  a  most  extra- 
ordinary man,  534. 

Burke,  E.  E.  his  Lectures  on  the 
Arts,  &c.  239. 

Burke,  Garret,  brother  of  Edmund, 
3,90. 

Burke,  Mrs.  Jane  Mary,  49, 456, 46 1. 

Burke,  Juliana,  sister  of  Edmund, 
married  to  Mr.  French,  3. 

Burke.  Mrs.  Mary,  letter  from,  97. 

Burke,  Richard,  father  of  Edmund j 
his  marriage,  2 ;  his  position  m 
life,  5. 
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Bnrice,  Hichard,  brother  to  Edmundi 
68,  106,  183, 853,  886. 

Burke,  Biohard,  jon.,  eon  to  Ed- 
mund,  64, 141,  358,  896 ;  lamen- 
tmtioDs  for  the  death  of,  404. 

Burke,  Thomas  Hayfland,  462. 

Biirke,  William,  64,  69,  100,  162, 
170,222,391. 

Bumey,  Dr.  469. 

Bumey,  Miss,  222,  267,  816. 

Butler,  Charles,  348. 

Butler's  Court,  or  Oregories,  106, 
349,461 ;  destmotion  of,  \>j  fire, 
463 ;  robbery  of,  239. 

Calonne,  M.  De,  344. 

Campbell,  Dr.,  his  anecdotes  of 
Burke,  265, 486. 

Canningr,  Mr.  421,  451. 

Canon  of  Lichfield,  anecdote  of,  58. 

Caricatures  of  Burke  and  Fox, 
346. 

Castletown  Boohe,  Tillog^e  of,  6,  7. 

Catherine  of  Russia,  813,  358. 

Cavendish.  Lord  John,  164,  318. 

Casales,  M.  352,  353,  354,  482. 

Champion ,  Mr.  fOorrespondenoe  with, 
162,  165,167. 

Charhnnont,  Lord,  character  of,  66, 
101,  271,  283,  290, 295,  348. 

Chatham,  Lord,  ministry  of,  93,  96, 
125;  resignation  of,  106 ;  scheme 
of,  154. 

Children,  Burke's  fondness  for,  70, 
99. 

Cloots,  Anacharsis,  SC6. 

Coalition  ministry,  223 ;  its  authors, 
224  ;  dismission  of  the,  S32. 

Colebrooke^  8ir  0. 134. 

Conduct  of  the  minority,  observa- 
tions on,  by  Burke,  376,  454 ; 
Burice's  correspondence  respect- 
ing, 114, 126, 135, 139,  141,  159, 
176,  196,  232,  278,  356,  365, 
385,  406. 

Corporation  and  Tp9t  Acts,  307. 

Crabbe,  the  Poet,  201,  213.  475. 

Crewe,  Mr.,  anecdote  of  Burke  and 
Sheridan  at  his  house,  275,  304. 

Crewe,  Mrs.  451. 

Criminal    Code,    proposed  amenU 

mentof  the,  289. 
^raft's  Life  of  Dr.  Young,  468. 


Cruger,  Mr.  152. 

Cumberland,  Mr.  316 

Curwen,  Mr.  338,  485. 

Dagger,  produced  by  Burke  in  IIm 
House  of  Commons,  367. 

Damer,  John,  Esq.  poem  to,  26. 

Debates,  contest  about  publishmg 
the,  127. 

Debi  S^g,  cruelties  of,  262. 

Dennis.  Mr.  15,  21,  29. 

Dialogue  with  Burke,  266. 

Discontents,  pamphlet  on  the,  ld4« 

Dissenters,  reUef  of  the,  132,  807, 
343,  363. 

Dodsley  co-operates  with  Burke,  54. 

DoyIe,Mr.,  his  trick  upon  Foote,  100. 

Dundas,  Rt  Hon.  Heniy,  380, 885. 

Dunning,  Mr.  185,  221. 

Dupont,  M.  296. 

Economical  reform,  183,  201,  217. 

Ellenborough,  Lord,  252,  505. 

Elliot,  Sir  Gilbert,  243.  290. 

Elliott,  William,  Esq.  letters  to,400b 
414. 

Emigrants,  anecdote  of,  with  Binkes 
348. 

Emigrant  school,  established,  432  ; 
visits  of  Burke  to  it,  433. 

Emin,  Yuseph,  account  of,  49. 

Eneid,  Mr.  Burke's  estimate  of,  16. 

England,  travels  of  Burke  in,  35. 

English  history,  abridgment  of,  54. 

Epitaph,  jocular,  on  Burke,  by 
Goldsmith,  145 ;  proposed  altera- 
tion of  that  on  QoldBmitb,  162 ; 
on  Sir  Geoige  Savile,  239. 

Erskine,  Lord,  156,  316,  414,507. 

European  settlements  in  America, 
history  of  the,  52. 

FltswiUiam,  Sari,  107,  392,  396, 
413,431,456. 

Fitzberbert,  Mr.  60,  86,  91. 

Flood,  Mr.,  letter  of  Burke  to»  71, 
75  ;  motion  of,  309. 

Florence,  Grand  Duke  of,  his  pro- 
posal to  Mr.  Pitt,  445. 

Foote,  the  wit,  trick  upon,  100. 

Fox  and  Burke,  disunion  t«:w«en, 
118,  170,  213,  225,  300,  307, 
318,  327,  328,  339,  346;  867, 
869,  378,  376,  456,  458,  4M, 
535,  593. 
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FVaaoe,  Tisited  by  Burke,  SO,  136 ; 

Kvolution  in,  290 ;  memorial  on 

the  affttirs  of,  367. 
Fnneifl,  Mr.  169,  318,  365,  480, 

609,  631. 
Franklin,  Dr.  157,  159,  208,  212, 

256.  .S06,  3 18, 365. 
French,  Mrs.  3, 299. 
French    commerdal    treaty,   264; 
French  revolution,  291  ;  Reflections 

on,  published,  310;  Burke  compli- 
mented by  several  Sovereigns  on 

the  work,  313;  translated  by  Louis 

XVI.  313. 
Oahagan,  Mr.,  letter  to,  436. 
Garriok,  David,  40 ;  letters  to,  from 

Burke.  86,  113,  181. 
Oenlis,  Madame  de,  349. 
Gentlemen  of  Bristol,  two  letters  to, 

175. 
O««ntoos,  Burke's  attention  to.  205. 
George  III.,  anecdote  of,  313. 
Georgio    of  Virgil,  translation   of 

part  of  the  second,  18. 
Gibbon,   Mr.    171,  166,  315,  375, 

510. 
Gill,  Wm.  10. 
Gillies,  Dr.  John,  535. 
Ghisgow  Logic  Chair,  Burke  tries 

for,  37  ;  he  is  elected  Lord  Beotor 

of,  236,  245. 
Goldsmith,  Dr.  80,  128,  144,  145, 

162. 
Gomme,  Mr.,  anecdotes  related  by, 

424,  432. 
Goold,  Serjeant,  511. 
Gordon,  Lord  George,  and  the  Riots 

in  1780, 188. 
Government,  principles  of,  523. 
Grafum,  Duke  of,  92 ;  his  opinion  of 

Burke,  95,  505. 
Grattan,  Mr.  his  estimate  of  Burke, 

69,  487. 
Great  Britahi,  state  of  parties  in, 

87,182,479. 
Gregories,  purchase  of,  106. 
Grenville,  Mr.  82 ;  his  arguments 

with  Burke,  108,  111,  115, 142, 

355,  525. 
Haliftui,  LOTd,  goes  to  Ireland,  68. 
Hall,  Rev.  Robert,  317. 


Hamilton,  Mr.  Gerard,  aelebrity  of, 
67  ;  rupture  between  and  Burke^ 
71,74,85,309,484. 

Hardy,  Mr.  his  account  of  a  visit  to 
Beaconsfield,  271. 

Hartley,  Mr.,  Burke's  wit  upon,  161. 

Hastings,  Mr.  169,  243,  246,  284, 
389,  391,  520. 

Haviland,  General,  anecdotes  of, 
204,  240,  261. 

Haviland,  Major,  death  of,  415. 

Haviland,  Mrs.  Mary,  416. 

Haviland,  Mrs.  Salisbury,  240,  416, 
417,  458. 

Hawkins,  Sir  John,  89. 

Henessy,  Mrs.  letter  to,  97. 

Hickey,  Mr.  the  aoulptor,  218,  465. 

Holland,  Lord,  his  Memoirs  of  the 
Whig  party,  337. 

Horse,  affecting  anecdote  of  a,  with 
Burke,  448. 

House  (^  Commons,  eloquence  in 
the,  34 ;  character  of  the,  137 ; 
effects  of  speaking  well  in,  166. 

Hume,  the  historian,  60. 

Hussey,  Dr.  correspondence  with, 
429,  460. 

Hntcheson,  Dr.  Frands,  character 
of,  37. 

India,  Burke  offered  a  post  in,  133. 

India  Bill,  2*^7;  speech  on,  by  Burke, 
230. 

India  Company's  Charter,  187* 

Indians,  employment  of,  in  America, 
172. 

Ireland,  trade  of,  motion  fcft  re- 
vising the  laws  relating  to,  176, 
181 ;  visited  by  Burke,  68,  76, 
95,  265. 

Iriqh  absentees,  proposed  tax  upon, 
139. 

Irish  commercial  propositions,  244. 

Irishmen,  unjustly  jealous  of  Eng- 
land, 430. 

Jephson,  Robert,  74. 

Johnson,  the  equestrian,  77. 

Johnson,  Dr.,  his  sarcasm  against 
Mallet  and  Bolingbroke,  46 ;  hit 
acquaintance  with  Buike,  66,  89t 
147,  162;  compared  with  him, 
148 ;  death  of,  239. 
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Jones,  Sir  W.  42. 181,288. 

JuniuK,  109,  131,  35K 

Jmry  Bill,  127,  340. 

Kenmare,  Lord,  letter  to,  210. 

Keppel,  Admiral,  178. 

Kiloolman,  Spenser's  Castle,  2. 

King,  Dr.  Walker,  898,  400,  408, 
406,  434, 436. 

Ia  Fayette,  motioii  respectiogp,  388. 

Lanflrrishe.  Sir  Hercules,  letters  to, 
359,  4lb. 

Lauderdale,  Earl  of,  429. 

JLaurence,  Dr.  French,  47 ;  letters 
of,  397  ;  his  character  of  Burke, 
488. 

Laurens,  Mr.  212. 

Law  and  Lawyers,  343. 

Law  Reform,  390. 

Leadbeater,  Mrs.  241-2, 368,  464. 

Lee,  General,  96 ;  letter  to,  140, 1 57. 

Legge,  Mr.,  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, 92. 

Leland,  Dr.  97. 

**  Letter  to  the  Sberifb  of  Bristol," 
167. 

**  Letter  to  a  Noble  Lord,"  4  6. 

Levis,  Duke  de,  his  opinion  of 
Burke's  oratory,  506. 

Libels,  despised  by  Burke,  198. 

Liberty,  Burke's  definition  of,  320. 

Lichfield,  the  Canon  of,  ^S. 

Limerick,  the  Mayor  of,  1. 

Lisle,  negociations  at,  440. 

Literary  Club,  79. 

Logan,  Rev.  Mr.  202. 

London,  first  visit  to,  by  Burke,  38. 

Loughborough,  Lord,  192,  197. 

Loughrea,  visited  by  Burke,  97, 98. 

Louis  XVI.,  translates  Burke's  work 
on  the  French  Revolution,  318. 

Lucas,  Dr.  Charles,  ridicule  by 
Burke,  31. 

Lyttelton,  Lord,  64. 

Macartney,  Lord,  90, 91,  200,  288, 
305,411. 

Mackintosh,  Sir  Jaines.  438,  491. 

Macleane,  Mr.  Lauchlan,91,  219. 

Jtfahon,  Lord,  his  History  of  Eng- 
land, 96,  505. 

Malton,  Burke  returned  for,  161, 
197. 


t  Man,  the  Rights  of,  828. 
Mansfield,  Lord,  110. 
Maraine,  Abb^,  435. 
Margpate,  anecdotes  of  Borke  at,  343. 
Markham,  Rev.  Dr.,  writes  to  tlis 

Duchess  of  Queensbury,  62 ;  his 

letter  to  Burke,  131. 
Marlay,  Dean,  poetry  of,  241. 
Marriage     Act,      Burke's     speech 

against  the  repeal  of,  2o5,  820. 
Marriott,  Sir  James,  89. 
Maury,  Abbe,  243. 
Meath,  Bishop  of,  75,  404,  455. 
Menonville,  M.  de,  letters  to,  296, 

297. 
Mercer,  Mr.  305. 
Middle  Temple,  Burke's  entry  at 

the,  31. 
Milton,  a  favourite  poet  of  Burke,  17. 
Ministry,  change  of,  21 1. 
Minority,  observations  on  the  con- 
duct of  the,  376,  454. 
Mirabeau,  M.  de,  visits  Burke,  24S, 

482. 
Montagu,  Mrs.  164. 
Montague,  Mr.  letter  of  Burke  tis 

285. 
Montmorin,  M.  de,  proposed  me- 
morial to,  327. 
Moore's  life  of  Sheridan,  498. 
More,  Miss  Hannah ,her  aoquaintaBOe 

with  Burke,  272 ;  her  notices  oi 

him,  273. 
Morning  Chronicle,  pangrapb   ui 

the,  347. 
Murphy,  Mr.  40,  44,  56,  885. 
Mutiny  in  the  Fleet,  Burke's  advice- 

on,  458. 
Nagle,  Sir  Edmund,  his  reply  to  tko 

King,  4. 
Nagle,  Miss,  marriage  of,  2. 
Nagle,  Mr.  Garrett,  letters  to,  \t2^ 
I      129,  387. 

National  Assembly,  letter  to  a  mem* 
I      her   of,  326;  character  of   the, 

363. 
Negro  Code,  362. 
Noble  Lord,  letter  to  a,  420. 
Noble,  Mr.  198, 199. 
Norfolk,  Duke  of,  attacks  Bork* 

414. 
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Korth,  Lord,  144,  173,  161,  183, 
187.211,223. 

Nugent,  Dr.  48,  56,  169. 

Nugent,  Lord,  on  the  Irish  Trade, 
175. 

Nugent,  Mias,  becomes  the  wife  of 
fiurke,  49 ;  character  of,  50. 

CBeime,  Bishop,  75,  404,  453. 

(yHallomn,  the  schoolmaster,  0. 

Orators  and  Debaters,  493. 

Oasory,  Lord,  172. 

Ouvaroff,  Count,  530. 

Owen,  thebookseller,oonduotof,  449. 

Oxford,  Mr.  Burke  at,  375. 

Paine,  Thomas,  recommended  to 
Burke,  323 ;  his  pamphlet,  324; 
character  of,  351. 

PttUiser,  Sir  Hugh,  178,200. 

Pnper  Currenoj,  thoughts  on,  421. 

Paris,  visit  of  Burke  to,  136. 

Parliamentary  Reform,  1 87, 226,244. 

Parliament,  Member  of,  compared 
to  a  Monk,  137 ;  dissolved,  193. 

Parr,  Dr.  274,  302,  304,  474,  484, 
535. 

Parties,  state  of,  in  1765,  82. 

Party,  obligations  of,  216 ;  supposed 
to  favour  the  French  Revolution, 
319. 

Paymaster-General,  appointed,  215. 

Pay-Offioe,  labours  in  the,  2 1 7, 225. 

Peerage,  intended  for  Burke,  405. 

Pelissier,  Dr.,  tutor  to  Burke,  12. 

Penn,  emigrant  school  at,  432 ;  de- 
scribed, 433. 

Pensions,  received  by  Burke,  70, 
408. 

Pigot,  Lord,  169. 

Pitt,  Mrs.  Anne,  eloquence  of,  59. 

Pitt,  Mr.  (Earl  of  Chatham)  compli- 
ments Burke's  first  speech  in 
Parliament,  88;  his  administra- 
tion m  1766,  93 ;  his  public 
character,  93 ;  satire  upon,  94 ; 
declines  appointing  Burke  in  his 
Ministry,  96  ;  censures  his  pam- 
phlet, 125 ;  compared  to  Burke, 
631 

Pitt,  W.  (the  son),  201,  223,  226, 
233,  244,  2^3,  264,  279,  280, 
282,  294,  357,  360,  370,  408, 
432,443  502,531. 


Plaistow,  Burke  at,  63. 

Poetry,  specimens  of  Burked,  18,  25, 
27. 

Poland,  partition  of,  442. 

Policy  of  the  Allies,  remarks  on,  384. 

Poor,  consideration  for  the,  423. 

Portland,  Duke  of,  letter  to,  114, 
377;  his  reply,  379  ;  his  party 
join  the  Ministry,  392. 

Portraits,  zxiz. 

Predictions,  political,  441. 

Priestley,  Dr.  141,  322. 

Print  of  Mr.  Burke,  344 ;  and  of 
his  son,  344. 

Queen,  anecdote  of  the,  281. 

Queen  Anne  Street,  residence  in,  65. 

Queensbury,  Duchess  of,  letter  to,  62. 

Reform  Bill,  economiciU,  185,  201. 

Reformer,  the,  a  periodical  paper,  21 . 

Regency  question,  the,  278. 

Regicide  Peace,  letters  on  a,  437. 

Report  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
India  afiairs,  226. 

Report  upon  the  Journals  of  the 
Lords,  respecting  Hastings^  trial, 
388. 

Revolution  in  France,  290,  295; 
Burke's  first  opinions  on  the,  295, 
296;  Reflections  on  the,  pub- 
lished, 310. 

Reynolds,  Sir  Joshua,  147 ;  his  lite- 
rary dinner-party,  162 ;  his  con- 
versation with  Burke,  166 ;  and 
Madame  de  Oenlis,  350 ;  his  print 
of  Burke,  345 ;  death  of,  360 ; 
character  of,  by  Burke,  361. 

Richards,  Baron,  his  anecdote  of 
Burke,  103. 

Ridge,  Mr.,  a  barrister,  100. 

Rights  of  Man,  characterised,  324. 

Rioters,  interceded  for,  by  Burke, 
190. 

Robertson,  Dr.  his  present  to  Burke, 
171 ;  opinion  of,  471. 

Robin  Hood,  debating  society  at  the, 
79. 

Rockingham,  Marquis,  character  of^ 
83 ;  and  Burke,  84,  92,  106,  124, 
126,  139,14l,165,219;admini8« 
tration  of,  84,  215;  insoriptiait 
on  the  mouument  of,  274« 

Rodney,  Admiral,  218. 
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Bomaa  Cmthonos,  176,  SIO,  343, 
358,375,411,429,460. 

Buund  Robin,  sent  to  Dr.  Johnson, 
162. 

Booeseaa,  J.  J.  character  of,  326. 

RusmU,  Lord  John,  487. 

Ruisia,  Empress  of,  letter  to,  358. 

8t.  Omer,  Burke  reported  to  have 
been  educated  at,  39, 198. 

Savile,  Sir  George,  173,  176. 197; 
character  of,  238  • 

Scarcity,  thouphtB  and  detaQs  on, 
419. 

Sohlegel,  M.,  his  opinion  of  Burke, 
535. 

School  Discipline  in  England,  435. 

Scott,  Sir  William,  348. 

Secession  from  Parlianient,  proposed, 
135,  153,  164. 

Selwyn,  George,  anecdote  of,  237. 

Shackleton,  family  of,  8. 

Shackleton,  Mrs.  96. 

Shackleton,  Richard,letten  of  Burke 
to,  9,  11,  12, 13p  22,  35,  36,  53, 
117,241,346,368 ;  lines  addressed 
to  him  on  his  marriage,  27. 

Sheffield,  Loid,  181,  328,  367. 

Shelbume,  Lord,  129, 219,  223. 

Sheridan,  Mrs.  286. 

Sheridan,  R.  B.  207. 264, 286,  SOL 
373,  386, 498, 536. 

Shiffher,  Mr.,  attempt  made  by,  75. 

Short  account  of  a  late  short  Ad- 
ministration, 94. 

6imkin*s    letters,    aUusion   in, 
Burke,  252. 

Slave  Trade,  192,  288,  362. 

Sleigh,  Dr.  8,  36,  77. 

Smith,  Dr.  Adam,  61. 

Smith,  Mr.  Wm.  350,  353,  419; 
letter  to,  from  Burke,  419. 

Smith,  Matthew,  letter  to,  33. 

Spenser,  the  Poet,  2. 

Stamp  Act,  on  the  Repeal  of  the,  90. 

State  of  the  Nation,  observatioDS  on 
(pamphlet),  108. 

States,  alleged  decay  of,  439. 

Statue  to  Burke,  proposed  in  Ire- 
land, 177. 

Statute  of  Edward  I.^De  Tallagio, 
16a 


Stewart,  Dngftld,  Bsq.  38,  52,  28& 

519. 
Strolling  players  and  Buike,  ane^^ 

dotes  of,  203-4. 
Studies,  early,  of  Burke,  12. 
Sublime  and  Beautiful,  Bnay  on  tfaob 

46. 
Swinish  multitude,  phrase  of,  319. 
Taylor,  Mr.  anecdote  of,  476. 
Test  and  Corporation  Acta,  307. 
**  Thoughts  on  a  Regicide 

437. 

Thrale,  Mr.  146,  147. 
Thurlow,  Lord,  283, 364,  390. 
Townshend,  Charles,  110. 
Townshend,  Lord  John,  170. 
Tucker,  Dean,  158. 
Unitarian  Body,  363. 
University,  of  Dublin.  12,  30 ;  De- 
gree from,  conferred  on  BoikSf 

314 ;   his  rumoured  appointment 

to,  408;  of  GhMgow,  37, 236, 245; 

of  Oxford,  address   from,   314; 

visited  by  Burke,  375. 
Valenciennes,  surrender  of,  380. 
Yemey,  Lord,  86,  150, 178. 
Vesey,  A.,  letter  of  Burke  to,  05. 
Yesey,  Mn.  society  at  ber  hooset 

273. 
Yindioation  of  natural  history,  46. 
Yirgil,   tranalaticii  of   the  seoood 

Georgic  of,  18. 
Waite,  Mr.  Secretary,  letter  from,  73. 
Wales,  Prince  of,  and  Burke,  199y 

280. 
Wales,  Princess  of,  466. 
Walker,  Elocution,  anecdote  of,  191. 
Waller,  the  poet,  30, 272. 
WalpolB,  Horace,  94, 133, 136, 3lfi. 
War,  discussions  upon,  368,  371, 

372 ;  Mr.  Pitf  s  opinion  of  the, 

369,  370 ;  Burke  condemns  the 

conduct  of  the,  443. 
Warbufton,  Bishop,  anecdotee  of»  59l 
Watson,  Bishop,  206. 
Webster,  Mrs.  203,398,435,401, 

490. 
Weddell,  Mr.,  letter  to,  366. 
Wedderbume  and  Burke,  17S^  170 
Wellesley,    Lord, 

Biirke,  606. 
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Wendover,  Burke  returned  for,  1 06. 
Westminster  Abbey,  Burke's  visit 

to,  35. 
Whi^  Club,  withdrawal  of  members 

from,  376. 
Whi^s,  state  of  the,  in   1765,  82; 

junction  of,    with   the   Ministry 

proposed,  364 ;  nccomplished,  39 1 . 
Wife,  idfa  of  a  perfect  one,  50. 
Wilbfrrbrce,  Mr.  193, 289, 315, 368, 

4o2,  457,  487,  502. 
Wilkes,  Mr.  39,  60,  91, 108, 115, 

121. 


Wilson,  Rev  Dr.  151. 

Wimpole  Street,  residence  in,  56. 

Wmdham,  Mr.  319,  375,  392,  304 

425,  432,  451,  482. 
Winstanley,  Rev.  Mr.  375. 
Woffin^n,  Mrs.,  reputation  of,  40. 
Wolf,  shearing  the,  209. 
Wordsworth,  W.  486. 
AVoronsow,  Ck)unt  de,  313,  358. 
W^urtemburg,  Prince  of,  letter  to^ 

445. 
York,  conduct  of  the  Archbishop  of^ 
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The  Publishers  are  new  issuing  the  Libraries  in  a  NEW  AND 
MORE  ATTRACTIVE  STYLE  OF  BINDING.  The  original 
bindings  endeared  to  many  book-lovers  by  Msocialion  will  still  be 
kept  in  stock,  but  henceforth  all  orders  will  be  executed  in  the  New 
binding,  unless  the  contrary  is  expressly  stated. 


New  Volumes  of  Sicmdard  Works  in  the  various  branches  of 
Literature  are  constanlly  being  added  to  this  Series^  which  is 
already  unsurpassed  in  respect  to  the  number^  variety  ^  and  chee^ness 
ef  the  Works  contained  in  it.  The  Publishers  beg  to  ann&unce  the 
following  Volumes  as  recently  issued  or  now  in  preparation  : — 

Goethe's  Faust  Part  I.  The  Original  Text,  with  Hay  ward's  Translation 
and  Notes,  carefully  revised,  with  an  Introduction  and  Bibliography,  by  C.  A.  Buch- 
heim,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  German  Language  and  Literature  at  King's  CoIlesc« 
London.  \In  tke  Prtu. 

Arthur  Young's  Tour  in  Ireland.    Edited  by  A.  W.  Hutton,  Librarian, 

National  Liberal  Club.  {^Pre^ring. 

Ricardo  on  the  Prinoiples  of  PoUtloal  Economy  and  Taxation.     Edited 

with  Notes  by  E.  C.  K.  Conner,  M.A.,  Lecturer,  University  College,  Liverpool. 

Schopenhauer's  Essays.    Selected  and  Translated.     By  E.  Delfort  Bax. 

[See  >.  9. 

Voltaire's  Tales.    Translated  by  R.  B.  Boswell.     \o\,  I.    y.  6/.       iSee^.  8. 
Count   Orammont's  Memoirs  of  the   Court   of  Charles  II.     With  the 

Boscobel  Tracts,  &c.    New  Edition.    3J.  6d.  {See  ^.  5. 

Grays  Letters.     New  Edition.     Edited  by  the  Rev.  D.  C.  Tovey,  M.A. 

[/f»  the  p^ess. 

Schools  and  Masters  of  Fence.     By  C.  Egerton  Castle.     New  Etliiion. 

With  numerous  Illustrations.  [/«  the/rta. 

Montaigne's  Essays.    Cotton's  Translation,  revised  by  W.  C.  Hazlitt.    New 
Edition.     3  Vols.  [fn  the  press. 

Descartes'  Principal  Works.     Edited  by  Professor  Ci.  Croom   Roberisrfin 

and  Thomas  Whittaker.    a  Vols. 

Hartley  Coleridge's  Essays  and  Marginalia.    Edited  by  the  Lord  Chief 

Justice.  iPrfpitrUj;. 

Hofftnann'B  Works.    Translated  by  Lieut.-Colonel  Ewing.     Vol.  II. 

[In  the  press. 
Bohn's  Handbooks  of  Oames.  New  enlarged  edition.  la  2  vols. 

[Sec  p.  t\. 

Vol.  I.— Table  Games,  by  Major-General  Drayson,  R.A.,  R.  F.  Green,  and  *  Berkeley/ 

IL— Card  Games,  by  Dr.  W.  Pole,  F.R.S.,  R.  F.  Green,  'Berkeley,  and  Baxtei^ 
Wray. 

Bohn's  Handbooks  Of  Athletic  Sports.    8  Vols.  [Seep.ti. 
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ADDISOirS  WorlCB.  Notes  of  Buliop 
Hard.  Short  Memoir.  Portrait,  ud  8 
FUitei  of  Medjds.    6  ▼ou. 

This  is  the  most  complete  edition  of 
Addison's  Works  ii 


ALFIERI'B  Tragedies.  la  EngliAh 
Verse.  With  Notes,  Arguments,  ana  In- 
trodnction,  byB.A.BoiiTUic«C.B.  stoIs. 


POBTRT.  —  See  Poetry 
9/Atmtricm, 

«ACON'B  Moral  and  Hlstorleal 
Works,  mdading  Essays,  Apophthqpns, 
Wisdom  of  the  Andents,  New  Atlantis, 
Henry  VII.,  Henry  VIII.,  Bliabeth, 
Henrv  Prince  of  Wales,  History  of  Great 
Britain.  Tafias  Casar.  and  AngoAtas  Caesar. 
•With  Critical  and  Bioomphacal  Introdnc- 
tion  and  Notes  by  J.  Derey,  M.A«  Por- 
trait. 

—  See  alao  PkUof^kUml  Library, 

9AU.AD8  AHD  BONOS  of  the  Pea- 
santry of  England,  from  Oral  Recitation, 
private  MSS.,  Broadsides,  &c.  Edit,  by 
R.BeIl. 


eSAUMONT      AHD 

Selections.    With  Notes  and  Introdnction 
by  Leigh  Hunt. 

SECKMANK  (J.)  History  of  Inven- 
tions, Discoveries,  and  Origins.  With 
Portraits  of  Beckmann  and  James  Watt. 
3  vols. 

SELIi  (Robert).-^M  BaUeUU^  Chmucert 
Green, 

BOSWBLL*B  Life  of  Johnson,  with 
the  TOUR  in  the  HEBRIDES  and 
JOHNSONIANA.  New  Edition,  with 
Motes  and  Appendices,  by  the  Rev.  A. 
Napier,  M.A.,  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
hridge.  Vicar  of  Holkham,  Editor  of  the 
Can&oridfle  Edition  of  the  'Theological 
Works  of  Barrow.'  With  Fkontlspiece  to 
eadivol.    6  vols. 


BRINK  (B.  ten).  Early  English 
Literature  (to  WidiO.  By  Bemhard  ten 
Brink.    Trans,  by  PtoC  H.  M.  Kennedy. 

BROWNE'S  (Sir   Thomas)  Works. 

Edit,  by  S.  Wilkin,  with  Dr.  Johnson's 
Life  of  Browne.    Portrait.    3  vols. 

BURKE'B  Works.    6  vols. 

Speeehes  on  the  Impeaehment 

of  Warren  Hastings ;  and  Letters,    a  vols. 

Ufli.    By  Sir  J.  Prior.    Portrait. 

BUBNS  (Robert).  Ufli  of.  By  J.  G. 
Locldiart^D.CL.  A  new  and  enlarged 
edition,  with  Notes  and  Appendices  by 
W.  Scott  Douglas.    Portrait. 


BUTLER'S  (Bp.)  Analogy  of  1 
gion,  Natural  and  Revealed,  to  the 


I     (Frederlka)     Works. 
Trans,  by  M.  Howitt.  Portait.  4  vc's. 


of  ReU- 

stitotion  and  Onarse  of  Nature :  with  Two 
Dissertations  on  Identity  and  Virtae,  and 
Fifteen  Sermons.  With  Introdoctions, 
Notes,  and  Memoir.    Portrait. 

CAM OfiN'S  Lnslad,  or  the  Discovery 
of  India.  An  Epic  Poem.  Trans,  from 
the  Portuguese,  with  Dissertation,  His. 
torical  Sketch,  and  Life,  by  W.  J.  MkUo. 
Sth  edition. 

CARAFA8     (The}     Of    Bladdaloni. 

Naples  under  Spanish  Dominion.  Trsns. 
from  the  German  of  Alfred  de  Reamont. 
Portrait  of  Masianiello. 


CARRELi   The  Oonnter-RevOlntlOB 

in  England  for  the  Re-establishment  of 
Popery  under  C!harles  II.  and  James  II., 
by  Armand  Carrel ;  with  Fox's  Histoiy  of 

s  II.  and  Lord  Lonsdale's  Memonr  of 

s  II.    Portrslt  of  Curel. 


I 


CARRirTHERB.  —  ^M  PeH^  it  tOmf 
irmUd  Librmty. 

CART'S  Dante.  The  Vision  of  Hell, 
Purntory,  and  Paiadise.  Trims,  by  Rev. 
H.  F.  Ciuy,  M.A.  With  life,  (Suonolo- 
gical  View  of  his  Age,  Notes,  and  Index 
of  Proper  Names.    Portrait. 

This  is  the  authentic  edition,  containing 
Mr.  Cory's  last  corrections,  witn  additional 
notes. 


BOSirS  UBRARIBS. 


CEUJNI  (BenveBiito).   Memoln  off 

by  himself,    l^th  Notes  of  G.  P.  Carpuii. 
iWu.  by  T.  Roscoe.    Fortxaift. 


A    PMtOIBl 

Romance.  lVios.byO.W.  J.Gyll. 

— ^  ExemidAry  Novels.  Tiraiit.  by 
W.  K.  Kelly. 

-^  Don   QnIxot«  d«  I*   KaboIuu 

Mottenx's  '^anslation  revised.  With  Lock, 
hart's  Ijfe  and  Notes.    ■  vols. 

OHAUCBR'S  PoetlcAl  Worki.  With 
Poems  formerly  attribnted  to  him.  With  a 
Memoir,  Introdoction,  Notes,  and  a  Glos- 
sary, by  R.  BdL  Improved  edition,  with 
PKliminary  Essay  by  Rev.  W.  W.  Skeat, 
M.A.    Portrait.    4  vols. 

CLASnC  TAIiEBi  containing  Rasselas, 
Vicar  of  Wakefiel<L  Gnllivet's  Travels,  uA 
Tlie  Soitimental  Journey. 

COIiEBXDGE'S  (8.  T.)  Fliand.  A  Series 
of  Essays  on  Monls,  Politics,  and  Reli- 
gion.   Portrait. 

-^  Aids  to  RefleotlOB.   CoaflMaioni 

of  an  Inquiring  Spirit ;  and  Essays  on 
Fcdth  and  the  Common  Fiayer-book.  New 
Edition,  revised. 

Table-Talk  «ad  OmntaiMU    By 

T.  Ashe,  B.A. 

Leetnros  ob  BliakMp««ro  And 

other  Poets.    Edit,  by  T.  Ashe,  B.A. 

Containing  the  lectures  taken  down  in 
i8zi-za  by7*  P*  Collier,  and  those  de- 
livered at  Bristol  in  18x3. 

<—  BlogTAPliiik  Literarlaj  or,  Blo- 
granhiou  Sketches  of  my  Literary  Life 
and  Opinions ;  with  Two  Lay  Sermons. 

MiscallAiiiasv  .fiathetlo   and 

Literary ;  to  which  is  added,  Tub  Thxost 
OF  LiFB.  Collected  and  arranged  by 
T.  Ashe,  B.A. 

COmONEB^-^M  PhU^, 

COND^B  History  of  tho  Dominloii 

of  the  Arabs  in  Spain.  Trans,  by  Mrs. 
Foster.  Portrait  of  Abderahmen  ben 
Moavia.    3  v^ 

COWPER'BCompletoWorlai,  Poenui, 

Correspondence,  and  Translations.  Edit, 
with  Memoir  by  R.  Seuthey.  45  En- 
gravings.   8  vols. 

COZEPB  Mcmolm  of  tho  Duko  of 

Marlbotxmgh.    ¥^th  his  original  Corre. 

"-xmdence,  from  family  records  at  Blen*. 
'^m.  Revised  edition.  Portraits.  3  vols. 
*  An  Atlas^  of  the  plans  of  Marl- 
tugh's  campaigns,  4ta  zor.  ^d. 


COXE'B  History  of  the  Honso.off 

Austria.  From  the  Fonndatiaa  of  die 
Monarchy  by  Rhod<Jph  of  Hapsboigfa  to 
the  Deaui  ol  Leopodcl  IL,  Z3z8i>z|99u  By 
Archdn.  Ccmco.  With  C4Wirinnanoa  from 
the  AcccMJoo  of  Frazids  L  to  the  Remb* 
tion  of  Z848.    4  Portraits.    4  vols. 


OUinnNGHAM>8  LlTM  of  tlio  most 
Eminent  British  Painters.  With  Nolcs 
and  z6finesh  lives  by  Mrs.  Hcaton.  jvcis. 

DSFOEV  Novels  and  Mlsrellimeems 

Works.  VTith  Pre&ces  and  Notes,  in- 
dodtng  those  attributed  to  Sir  W.  Soott. 
Portrait.    7  vols. 

DE  LOLHE'B  OoBstttntloB  of  Bag- 

land,  in  which  it  is  compared  both  with  ^ 
Republican  form  of  Government  and  the 
other  Monarddes  of  Europe.  Edit.,  widi 
Life  and  Notes,  by  J.  Ma^regor. 

DUNX.OP>B  History  of  Flotloii.    New 

Edition,  revised.  By  HcBiy  WHsoa. 
9  vols.,  51.  each. 

EDOEWORTH'S  Stories  for  Chil- 
dren.   Wiih  8  Illustrations  by  L.  Speed. 

ELZE'B  Shakespeare.— .SVv  SkaJktsptan 

EBfBRSOirs  Works.   3  vols. 

VoL  I.— Essays,  Lectures,  and  Pocbis. 

VoL  IL— English  Thdts,  Nature,  aad 
Conduct  of  Life. 

Vol.  IIL-Sodety  and  SoUtode— Letters 
and  Social  Aims— Miscellaneous  ftpeis 
(hitherto  nnooUectad)— May-Day,  ftc 

FOBTBR'B  (John)  Xifs  and  Corre- 
spondence. jSdit.  by  J.  E.  Ryland.  Por- 
trait,   a  vols. 

-^  Xieotiires  at  Broadmead  Chapel. 

Edit,  by  J.  E.  Ryland.    a  vols. 

—  Critloal  Essays  eoBtrOrated  to 
the  *  Eclectic  Review.'  Edit,  by  J,  B. 
Ryland.    a  vols. 

—^  Essays :  On  Deelsloii  of  Charae- 

ter ;  on  a  Man's  writing  Memoirs  of  Him- 
self;  on  the  epithet  Romantic;  on  the 
awsi<m  of  Men  of  Taste  to  Evangelical 
Religion. 

m^~  Essays  on  the  Ewlls  of  Popnlar 
Ignorance,  and  a  Disooarae  on  the  Propft' 
gati<m  of  Christianity  in  India. 

_  Essay  on  the  UmproTeBMSi  of 
Time,  with  Notes  of  Sermoma  and  other 


»-  Fosterlana:  seleeladfitjm 
papers,  edit,  by  H.  G.  Boho. 
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OIBBOirs  OeoUaa  and  Fan  of  the 

Roman  Empire.  Complete  and  nnaluidgCNl, 
with  variorom  Notes ;  iodndiiig  those  of 
Gaueot,  Weack,  Miebahr,  Hugo,  Neander* 
and  othen.    7  vols.    ■  Maps  and  PortraiL 

GOETHB'8  Work!.  Tnas.  into  Ensliah 
by  £.  A.  Bowring.  CB.,  Anna  Swaatnck, 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  «c.  &c.    14  vols. 

Vols.  I.  and  II.— AatobSography  and  An- 
nals.   Portrait. 

Vol.  III.— Fanst.    Complete. 

Vol.  IV.— Nov«ls  and  Tales :  containing 
Elective  Aflbiities,  Sorrows  of  Wcrther, 
The  German  Emigrants,  The  Good  Wo- 
men, and  a  Noovelette. 

Vol.  v.— Wilhehn  Meistar's  Apprentice- 
ship. 

Vol.  VI.— Conversations  with  Eckerman 
and  Soret. 

Vol.  VII.— Poems  and  Ballads  in  the  ori- 
ginal Metres,  induding  Hermann  and 
I>orothea. 

Vol.  VIII.— GOtK  von  Berlichingen,  Tor- 
qnato  Tasso,  Egmont,  Iphigenia,  Clavigo, 
Wayward  Lover,  and  Fellow  Cnlprits. 

Vol.  IX.  — Wilhelm  Meistei's  Tkaveb. 
Complete  Edition. 

Vol.  X.  —  Toar  in  Italy.  Two  Parts. 
And  Second  Residence  in  Roma. 

VoL  XI.— Miscellaneoos  Travels,  Letten 
from  Switxeriand,  Campaign  ia  France, 
Siege  of  Mains,  and  Rhine  Toor. 

Vol.  XII.— EarW  and  Miscellaneoos 
Letters,  including  Letten  to  his  Mother, 
with  Biography  and  Notes. 

Vol.  XIII.— Correspondence  with Zelter. 

Vol.  XIV.-  Reineke  Fox,  West-Eastern 
Divan  and  Achilleid.  Translated  in 
original  metres  by  A.  Rogers. 

Correspondeiica  with  8e]ilU«r. 

a  vols.— %$)«  SckitUrm 

—  Faiut.— 5"^^  CoUegUU  Striex. 

QOUMMITUV  WorlCB.   5  vols. 

Vol.  I.— Life,Vicar  of  Wakefield,  Essays, 
and  Letters. 

Vol.  II.— Poems,  Pkys,  Bee,  Cock  Lane 
Ghost. 

VoL  IIL— The  atisen  of  the  WorM, 
Polite  T-^awijiiy  in  Europe. 

Vol.  IV.— Biographies,  Criticisms,  Later 
Eitsays.  ' 

Vol.  v.— Prefaces,  Natoral  History, 
Letters,  Goody  Two-iShocs,  Index. 

GRAUMONT  (Connt).  Memoirs  of 
the  Court  of  Charles  II.  With  the  Bos- 
cobel  Tracts,  &c.    New  £Ulition. 


rnAAKiAf  MARLOWEf    and  BSN 

iONSON  (Poems  oQi    ^ith  Notes  and 
Eemoirs  by  R.  BelL 


GREOOBT^B  g>r.)  TIm  Bvld«iiOM| 
Doctzinct,  and  Dotics  of  the  Christian  Re- 
ligion. 


OBXUM'S  Homehold  Tales,  ^ththe- 
Original  Notes.  T^ans.  by  Mrs.  A.  Hunt. 
Introduction  by  Andrew  Lang,  M  JL  a 
vols/ 

OUIZOT'B  History  of  lUrmsantatlTa 

Government  in  Europe.    Trans,  by  A.  R. 
Scoble. 

—  BngUsh  BOTolutlon  of  1640.  From 
the  Accession  of  Qiarles  I.  to  his  Death. 
Tirans.  by  W.  Hazlitt.    Portrait 

-^  History  of  Civilisation.  From  the 
Roman  Empire  to  the  French  Revolution* 
Trans,  by  W.  Hazlitt.    Portraits.    3  vols. 

HAIXi'8  (Rev.  Robert)  Works  and 
Remains.  Memoir  by  Dr.  Gr^ory  and 
Essay  by  J.  Foster.    Portrait. 

HAUFF'S  Tales.  The  Caravan— The 
Sheikh  of  Alexandna — The  Inn  in  the 
Spessart.    Translated  by  Prof.  S.  Mendel. 

HAWTHOBHXTB  Tales.  3  vols. 

Vol.  I.— Twice-told  Tales,  and  the  Snow 
Image. 

Vol.  II.— Scax!et  Letter,  and  the  House 
with  Seven  Gables, 

Vol.  III.— Transfocmatkm,  and  Blithe 
dale  Romance. 

HAZUTTB  CW.)  Works.  7  vols. 
TaUe-Talk. 

—  The  Literatnre  of  the  Age  of 

Elinbeth  and  Characters  of  Shakespeare's 
Plays. 

'—  English  Poets  and  English  Comie 
Writers. 

The  Plain  Speaker.   Opinions  on 

Books,  Men,  and  Aings. 

"—  Round  Table.  Conversations  of 
James  Northcote,  R.A. ;  Characteristics. 

Sketches  and  EssaySf  and  Winter- 
slow. 

Spirit  of  the  Age:   or,  Contem* 

porary  Portruts.     New  Edition,  by  W. 
Qurew  Hazlitt. 


Poems.      Translated   in  the 

original  Metres,  with  Life  by  E.  A.  Bow- 
ring,  C.B. 

—  TraTel-Piotnree.  The  Tour  m  the 
Hars,  Nordemey,  and  Book  of  Ideas,  to- 
gether with  the  Romantic  School.  Trans, 
by  F.  St(nr.    With  Maps  and  Appendices. 

HOFFKANITS  Works.  The  Serapion 
Brethren.  Vol.  I.  Trans,  by  Lt.-Col. 
Ewing.  WoL  It,  in  tiu  trut, 

HOOPER'S    ra.)    Waterloo:    The 

Downfall  of  the  First  Napoleon :  a  His- 
tory of  die  Campaign  of  1815.  By  George 
Hooper.  ^Vith  Maps  and  Plans.  New 
Edition,  revised. 


BOHirS  LIBRARIES. 


HUGO'S  rViotor)  Dramatlo  Works. 

Heraani-RuyBUft— TheKinz'sDiTenioo. 
TnuuUtfid  by  Mrt.  Newton  Crosbad  and 
F.  L.  Slons. 

Pooma,  chiefly  Lyrical.     Collected  by 

H.  L.  Williams. 

HUNGAKT:  Its  History  and  Bsto- 

lodoD,  with  Memoir  of  KoKath.   Portrait. 

HXTTOHXireON  (Colonel).  Momolrs 
of:  By  his  Widow,  with  her  Autobio- 
naph^,  and  the  Siege  of  Lathom  Houw. 
Portrait. 

IRVIKG'B   (Washington)   Comploto 

Works.    Z5  vols. 
LlfS  and  Letters.    Bv  his  Nephew, 

Pieire  £.   Irving.     With   Index  and  a 

PtNlxait.    a  vols. 

JAUES'S  (G.  P.  R.)  XilfB  of  Rlehard 

Coeur  de  Lion.    Portraitt  of  Richard  and 
Philip  Augustus,    a  vols. 
— —  Lonls  XIT.    Portraits,    a  vob. 

JAMESON  (Blrs.)  Shakespeare's 
Heroines.  Characteristics  of  Women.  By 
Mrs.  Jameson. 

JEAN  VhXTL^-Sti  Rkkter, 

JOHNSON'S    Lives    of   the    Poets. 

Edited,  with  Notes,  by  Mrs,  Alexander 
Napier.  And  an  Introduction  by  Pro- 
fessor J.  W.  Hales,  M.  A.     3  vols. 

J0N80N  (Ben).  Vownmotr-^etGretne, 

J08EPHUS  (Flavins),  The  Works  of. 

Whiston's  Translation.  Revised  by  Rev. 
A.  R.  Shilleto,  M.  A.  With  Topoeraphical 
and  Geographical  Notes  by  Colonel  Sir 
C.  W.  Wilson,  K.C.B.    5  voU. 

JUNIUS'S  Letters.  With  Wood&ll's 
Notes.  An  Essay  on  the  Authorship.  Fac- 
similes of  Handwriting,    a  vols. 

LA  FONTAINE'S  Fables.  In  English 
Verse,  with  Essay  on  the  Fabulists.  By 
ElizurWrighu 

LAMARTINE'S  The  Girondists,  or 

Personal  Memoirs  of  the  Patriots  01  the 
French  Revolution.  Trans,  by  H.  T. 
Ryde.  Portraits  of  Robespiem,  Madame 
Roland,  and  Charlotte  Corday.    3  vols. 

The  Restoration  of  Monarohr 

in  France  (a  Seauel  to  The  («irondistsjb 
5  Portraits.    4  vols. 

The  Frenoh  Rewolntlon  of  184S. 

Portraits. 

MCB'S  (Charles)  EUa  and  Ellana. 

-smplete  Edition.    Portrait. 


LAMB'S    (Charles)    Speolmans    of 

English  Dramatic  Poets  of  the  time  of 
Elisabeth.    With  Notes  and  the  K 
from  the  Oankk  Plays. 

Tallbnrd*s  Letters  of  Chsurl 

Lamb.     New  Editkm,   by    W. 
Haditt.    a  vols. 

LANZX'S  Historr  of  Falatlnt  fa 

Italy,  from  the  Period  of  the  Revival  of 
the  Fine  Arts  to  the  End  of  the  iStk 
Coitnry.  With  Memoir  and  Portraits. 
Trans,  by  T.  Roscoe.    3  vols. 

LAPPENBERG'S  Eiurland  nnder  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Kings.  Trans,  by  B.Thaipe, 
F.&A.    s  vols. 

LESSING'S  Dramatic  Works,  (^m- 
plete.  By  E.  Bell,  M.A.  V^tfa  Memoir 
by  H.  Zimmem.    Portrait,    a  vols. 

— —  Laokooni  Dramatlo  Notes,  and 
Representation  of  Death  by  Uie  AnicicBts. 
Trans,  by  E.  C.  Beasley  and  Heleo 
Zimmera.    Fronti^ece. 

LOCKE'S  Fhllosophloal  Works,  coa. 
taining  Human  UnderKtanding,Controvervf 
with  Bishop  of  Worcester,  Malehranches 
Opinions,  Natural  Philosophy,  Reading 
and  Study.  Widi  Introduction,  Analysis 
and  Notes,  by  J.  A  St.  John.  Portrsit. 
a  vols. 

^-~  Life  and  Lettersi  with  Extracts  from 
bis  Commnn'plaoe  Books.    By  Lord  King- 

LOCKHABT  (J.  G.)— ^m  Bunu, 

LUTHER'S  Tahle-TaDc.  TVans.  by  W. 
Hailitt.  With  Life  by  A  Chalmers,  and 
LuTHBu's    Catbchism.     Pbctxait    after 

Cranach. 

— ^  Antoblography.— ^«r  MkkaleL 

KACHIAVELLrS  History  of  Flo- 
rence, Tkm  Puncs,  Savonarola,  Historical 
Tracte,  and  Memoir.    Portrait. 

MABLOWE.    Poems  otr^m  Gngtn, 

MARTINEAirS  (Harriet)  Blstonr 
of  England  (indudinig  History  of  the  Pisafie) 
frxmi  z8oo-z84d.    s^'^ol*- 

HENZEI/S  History  of  Oennaay, 
from  the  Earliest  Period  to  tibe  diaesB 
War.       Portraits.    3  vols. 

HICHELET'S  Antoblography  of 
Luther.  Trans,  by  W.  Haslitt.  With 
Notes. 


—  The  Fren6h  BevolntioB  to 

Flight  of  the  King  in  X791. 


liM 


UGNETC  The  French  BawolntlOBi 

from  1789  to  1814.    Portimit  of  NepoJeoau 


STANDARD  LIBRARY. 


BSILTOirS  FroM  Worka.  With  Yt^ 
&ce,  Prdiminary  Remarks  by  J.  A.  St* 
Jcdis,  aad  Index,    s  ▼oi*«    Portiaits. 

Poetical  Works.    With  xao  Wood 

EngraYijigs.    a  vols. 

MITFORD'8  (IUm)  Our  TlUAtib 
Sketches  of  Rnnl  Oist»ct»ir  aad  Soenaiy. 
a  EafTAniigB.    s  n)ls. 

MOLIERE'B   Dramatlo    Works.     In 

EnjKlish  Prose,  bj  C.  H.  Wall.    With  a 
Life  and  a  Portrait.    3  toIs. 

'  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  we  hare 
here  probably  as  |(ood  a  translatioo  of 
MoU^ascanbe  giren.' — AcatUmy, 

MONTAGU.  Letters  and  Works  of 
Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu.  Lord 
Whamdiffe^i  Third  £dition.^:dited  by 
W.  Moy  Thomas.  New  and  revised 
editioo.  With  steel  plates,  a  vols.  $t. 
each. 

MONTESQUXEirS    Spirit  of  Laws. 

Revised  Edition,  with  D'Alembert's  Analy- 
sis, Notes,  and  Memoir,    s  vols. 


(Dr.  A.)  History  of  the 
Christian  Rehnon  and  Cliurch.  Trans,  by 
J.  Toney.    With  Short  Memoir,    zo  vols. 

^—  JAft  of  Jesus  Christ,  In  Its  His- 
torical Connexion  and  Development. 

The  Planting  and  Training  of 

the  Christian  Cburdi  by  the  Apostles. 
With  the  Antignosticns,  or  Spirit  of  Ter- 
tullian.    Thms.  by  J.  £.  Ryland.    a  vols. 

Leetnres    on    the    Hlstorr   of 

Christian  Dogmas.  Trans,  by  J.  E.  Ry- 
laxxi.    a  vols. 

Hemorlals  of  Christian  LIfi  In 

the  Early  and  Middle  Ages;  indiuling 
Light  in  Dark  Places.  Trans,  by  J.  £. 
Ryland. 

NORTH'S  Lives  of  the  Right  Hon. 
Francis  North,  Baron  Guildford,  the  Hon. 
Sir  Dudley  North,  and  the  Hon.  and  Rev. 
Dr.  John  North.  By  the  Hon.  Roger 
North.  £ditedbyA.Jessopp,D.D.  ^th 
3  Portraits.    3  vols.    3^.  6a.  each. 

*  Lovers  of  ^ood  literature  will  rejoice  at 
the  appearance  of  a  new,  handy,  and  com- 
plete edition  of  so  justly  famous  a  book, 
and  will  congratulate  themselves  that  it 
has  found  so  competent  and  skilful  an 
editor  as  Dr.  Jessopp.' — Timet, 

OCKLET  (8.)  History  Of  the  Sara- 
cens and  their  Conquests  in  Syria^  Persia, 
and  Egypt.  Comprising  the  Lives  of 
Mohammed  and  his  Successors  to  the 
Death  of  Abdalmelik,  the  Eleventh  OUmh. 
By  Simon  Ockley,  B.D.,  Portrait  of  Mo- 
hammed. 

PASCAL'S  Thoughts.  Translated  from 
the  Text  of  M.  Augustc  Molinier  by 
C.  Kegan  Paul.    3rd  edition. 


FEBUVS  BeUques  of  Anelent  Bng*^ 

lish  Poetryi  consisting  of  Ballads,  Songs, 
and  other  Pieces  of  our  earlier  Poets,  wuh 
some  few  of  later  date.  With  Essay  on 
Ancient  Minstrels,  and  Glossary,    s  vols. 

PHILIP  DE  COMMUNES.  Memoirs 
of.  Containing  the  Histories  of  Lonis  XI. 
and  Charles  VlIL,  and  Charles  the  Bold, 
Duke  of  Bnrgondy.  With  the  History  of 
Lonis  XL,  by  Jean  de  Troyes.  Trans^ 
lated.  with  a  Life  and  Notes,  by  A.  R. 
Scoble.    Portraits,    s  vols. 

PLUTARCH'S  LIVES.  TransUted,  with 
Notes  and  Life,  by  A.  Stewart,  M.A., 
late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,, 
and  G.  Long,  M.A.    4  vols. 

POETRY  OF  AMERICA.  Selections 
firom  One  Hundred  Poets,  fiom  X776  to 
X876.  ¥^th  Introdoctorv  Review,  and 
Specimens  of  Negro  Melody,  by  W.  J. 
Untoo.    Portrait  of  W.  Whitman. 

RACINE'S  (Jean)  Dramatlo  Works* 

A  metrical  Englbh  version,  with  Bio- 
graphical notice.  By  R.  Bruce  Boswell, 
MiA.  Oxon.    a  vols. 

RAMJLB  (L.)   History  of  the  PopeSf 

their  Chnich  and  Stttte,  and  their  Conflicts 
with  Protestantism  in  the  x6th  ami  xTtb 
Centnries.  Trans,  by  E.  Foster.  Portratti . 
3  vob. 

History  Of  Sersia.   Thuis.byMis. 
To  which  is  added.  The  Slave  Pro- 
vinces of  Turkey,  by  Cyprien  Robert. 

History  of  the  Latin  and  Teu- 

tooic  Nations.  1494-15x4.  Trans,  by 
P.  A.  Ashworth,  truDslator  of  Dr.  GndstS 
'  History  of  the  English  Constitution.' 

BEUMONT  (Alfired  de).-6'r«  Carqfiu, 

BETKOLDS'  (Sir  J.)  Literary  Works. 

With  Memoir  and  Remarks  by  H.  W. 
Beechy.    a  vols. 

RICHTER  (Jean  Paul).  Lcvana^ 
a  Treatise  on  Education ;  together  with  the 
Autobiography,  and  a  short  Memoir. 

— —  Flower.  Fmlt,  and  Thorn  PieoeS|. 

or  the  Wedded  Life,  Death,  and  Marnaga 

of  Siebenkaes.  Translated  by  Alex.  Ewing. 

The  only  complete  English  translation. 

ROSCOE'S  (W.)  Ll«i  Of  Leo  X^  with 
Notes,  Historical  Documents,  and  Disser- 
tation on  Lucretia  Borgia.  3  Portraits. 
8  vols. 

—  Lorenso  de*  Medlol,  called  '  The 
Magnificent,'  with  Copyright  Notes^ 
Porau,  Letters,  &c  With  Memoir  or 
Roscoe  and  Portrait  of  Lorenso. 

RUSSIA,    History   of,   trom.   tha 

earliest  Period  to  the  Crimean  War.  By 
W.  K.  Kelly.    3  Portraits,    a  vols. 


« 


BOHirS  LIBRARIES. 


4ICHXIJLER'8  Worka.    7  toU. 

Vol.  I.~HbtonroftheThir^YeuB' War. 
Rev.  A.  J.  W.  Morrison,  M.A.    Portrait. 

VoL  II.— History  of  the  Revolt  in  th« 
Netherlands,  the  Trials  of  Counts  Epnont 
and  Horn,  tne  Si^e  of  Antwerp,  and  the 
Distmrbance  of  France  preceding  Uie  Retgn 
of  Houy  IV.  Translated  by  Rev.  A.  J.  W. 
Morrison  and  L.  Dora  Schmttx. 

VoL  III.— Don  Carlos.  R.  D.  Boylan 
—Mary  Stoait.  MeUish  — Maid  of  Or- 
leans. Anna  Swanwick — Bride  of  Mes- 
sina. A.  Lodffei  M.A.  Together  with  the 
Use  of  the  Cnoms  in  Tragedy  (a  short 
Esny).    Engravings. 

These  Dramas  are  all  translated  in  metre. 

Vol.  IV.— Robben— Fiesoo— Love  and 
Intri^e—Demetrios— Ghost  Seer— Sport 
of  Divinity. 

The  Dramas  in  diis  volume  are  in  prose. 

Vol.  v.— Poems.    E.  A.  Bowring,  CR 

Vol.  VI.— Essays,  .Asthetical  and  Philo- 
sophical, including  the  Dissertation  on  the 
Connexion  between  the  Animal  and  Spiri- 
tual in  Man. 

Vol.  VII.  — Wallenstein's  Camp.  J. 
Churdiill.  —  Piccolomini  and  Death  of 
Wallenstcin.  S.  T.  Coleridge.— William 
Tell.  Sir  Theodore  Martin,  K.C.B.,  LL.D. 


and  OOETHB.  Corre- 
spondence between,  from  a.d.  X794-z8o5. 
Trans,  by  L.  Dora  Schmitr.    a  vols. 


-    (F.) 
of  life 


Xieotiir«t  OB  tlw 

Philosophy  of  Xife  and  the  Philosophy  of 
Language.    Trans,  by  A.  J.  W.  Morrison. 

— —  The  History  of  Ut«ratiire«And«ttt 

and  Modem. 

—  The  Philoeophy  of  History.  With 
Memoir  and  Portrait.  Trans,  by  J.  B. 
Robertson. 

—  Modem  HistorTi  with  the  Lecturea 
entitled  Caesar  and  Alexander,  and  The 
Beginning  of  our  History.  Translated  by 
L.  Purcen  and  R.  H.  Whitelock. 

—  Asthetlo  and  MlaoellaBeoiia 
Works,  containing  Letters  on  Christiaa 
Art,  Essay  on  Gothic  Architecture,  Re- 
marks on  tne  Romance  Poetry  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,  on  Shakspeare,  the  Limits  of  the 
BeantifoJ,  and  00  the  Lanp;uage  and  HHs- 
dom  of  the  Indians.    By  £.  J.  Millington. 

'flOHZiEGEL  (A.  W.)  Dramatlo  Art 
and  Literature.  By  J.  Black.  With  Me- 
moir by  Rev.  A.  J.  W.  Morrison.   PortraiL 

BCHUMASN  (Robert),  His  Life  and 
Works.  By  A.  Reiwmann.  Trans,  by 
A.  L.  Alger. 

Early  Letters.    Translated  by  May 

Herbert.    With  Preface  by  Sir  G.  Grove. 


Dramatlo  Art. 

be  Hibtory  and  Chancter  of  Shakspeare's 
ays.  By  Dr.  H.  Ulrici.  Trans,  by  L. 
ora  Schmitx.    a  vols. 


S  (William).  A 
Literary  Biography  bv  Karl  Elxe«  Ph.D., 
LL.D.  Translated  by  L.  Dora  Sdunltz.  51. 

8HBBn> ANV  Dramatlo  Woirka.  With 
MenuMr.  Portrait  (after  Reynokb). 

aBMORDFB  Hlatory  of  the  Uterm- 

tnre  of  the  Sooth  of  Europe.    Trans,  by 
T.  Roscoe.    Portraits,    s  vols. 


8MXTHV  (Adam)  Theory  of  Moral 

Sentiments  ;  with  Essay  on  the  First  For- 
mation of  Languages,  and  Critical  T 
by  Dugald  Stewart. 

—  .S"**  Ec&nomic  Library. 

BMVTU'B  (ProflBssor)  Leotnr 
Modem  History ;  from  tne  Immtiaa  of  dw 
Korthera  Nations  to  the  dose  or  the  Ameri- 
can Revtdution.    a  vols. 

Xieotiires  on  the  Ftemeh  Revolii* 

tion.    With  Index,    a  vols. 

BOUTHET.— 5*^  Cvwptr^  WtiUj^  mmi. 
\lUuttrmUd  Librwy)  Neism, 

BTUBM'S  Ifomlnv  Commimlnn 
with  God,  or  Devotional  Mfditations  for 
Every  Day.  Trans.by  W.  Jofa]»Coae,M.A. 

BULLT.    Ifemoirs  of  the  Doko  of, 

Prime  Minister  to  Henry  the  Great.  With 
Notes  and  Historical  Introductian.  4  Por- 
traits.   4  vds. 

TAYLOR'S  (Bishop  Jeremy)  Holy 
Living  and  Dying,  with  Piaycis,  rontain- 
ing  the  Whole  Duty  of  a  Chnsdan  and  the 
parts  of  Devotion  fitted  to  all  OocasioDs. 
Portrait. 

TEN  BBSSK,—Su  Brink. 

THTBRRT^  Congest  of  Rutland  1>y 


the  Normans;  its  Causes,  and  its 

fuenoes  in  England  and  the  CootiacBL 
ly  W.  Hazlitt.  With  short  Memoir,  a  Pbr- 
traits*    a  vols. 

ULRICI  (Dr.)— ^M  Skakeafmrg. 

▼ABARI.  LlTos  of  the  most  Bndiieat 
Painters,  Sculptors,  and  Arcfaitects.  By 
Mn.  J.  Foster,  with  selected  Notes.  For- 
trait.  6  vols. ,  vol.  VI.  beins  as  additaaosl 
Volnme  of  Notes  by  Dr.  J.  P.  Richter. 

▼OLTAIRE'8  Tales.  Translated  by 
R.  B.  Boswell.  Vol.  I.,  containing  'B»- 
bouc,'  Memnon,  Candide,  L'Ingtfnu,  aad 
other  Tales. 

WEIUIER'8  Templars  In  Oypraa. 
Trans,  by  E^  A.  M.  Lewis. 


WB8LET,  the  LIfi  of.  and  th«  Rlao 

and  Piugiess  of  Methoiusm.    By  R6h«t 
Southey.    Portrait,    sr. 

WHBAt£et.   a  Rational  lIliifltT*- 

tion  of  the  Bocdc  of  Common  IVaycr. 


YOUNG  (Arthnr)  TraTels  tn  Fr«B4 
Edited  tiy  Miss  Betham  Edwwda.    Witk 
a  Portrait. 


HISTORICAL  AND  PHILOSOPHICAL  LIBRARIES, 


HISTORICAL    LIBRARY. 

22  Volumes  at  y.  each,    (5^  lar.  per  set.) 


Dlaiy  and  Correspond- 

deooe,  with  the  Pnrate  ComtipoadeDce  of 
Charles  I.  and  Sir  Edward  Nidiolas,  and 
between  Sir  Edward  Hyde  (Earl  of  Claren- 
don) and  Sir  Richard  Browne.  Edited  from 
the  Original  MSS.  by  W.  Bray.  F.A.S. 

LToU.     ^K  Engravingt  (afker  Vand]^e, 
tly,  Kneller,  and  Jamiesoo,  &c.). 
N.B. — ^This  edition  contains  130  letten 
from  Evelyn  and  his  wife,  printed  by  per- 
mission, and  contained  in  no  other  ecution. 


\*  Diary  and  Coiramondanoa. 
With  life  and  Notes,  by  Lord  Braybrooke. 
With  Appendix  coDtaining  additional 
Letters  and  Index.  4  vols.,  with  31  En- 
gravings (after  Vandvke,  Sir  P.  Lely, 
Holbem,  Kneller,  &c.). 

N.B.-~This  is  a  reprint  of  Lord  Bray- 
brooke's  fourth  and  last  edition,  containing 
all  his  latest  notes  and  corrections,  the 
cop3rnght  of  the  publishers. 


I  Memolri  of  tha  Court  of 

England  under  the  Stuarts,  including  the 
Protectorate.  3  vols.  With  Index  and  41 
Portraits  (after  Vandyke,  Lely,  &c.). 

— —  Mamolra  of  the  Pretendara  and 

their  Adherents.    6  Portraits. 

NU  GENT'S  (Lord)  MamorlaU  of 
Hampden,  his  Party  and  Times.  With 
Memoir.  xa  Portraits  (after  Vandyke 
and  others). 

STRICKLAND'S  ( Agnaa)  LiTaa  of  tha 
Queens  of  England  from  the  Norman 
Conquest.  From  authentic  Documents, 
public  and  private.    6  Portraits.    6  vols. 

Llfb  of  Mary  Qaoen  of  Scota. 

a  Portraits,    a  vols. 

-»  LlTai  of  tha  Tudor  and  Stuart 
Princesses.    With  a  Portraits. 


PHILOSOPHICAL  LIBRARY. 

1 7  Vols.  ai,Ss,  each,  excepting  these  marked  otherwise,    (3/.  iqx.  per  set,) 


BACON'S  Novnin  Organitm  and  Ad« 

vancement  of  Learning.     With  Notes  by 
J.  Devey,  M.A. 


A  Handbook  of  tha  HIatory 

of  Philosophy,  for  the  use  of  Students. 
By  E.  Belfort  Bax,  Editor  of  Kant's 
'  Prolegomena.' 

OOMTB'S  Fhlloflopliy  of  tha  Soianoai. 

An  Exposition  of  the  Principles  of  the 
Court  de  PWMopkU  Potitioe,  By  6.  H. 
Lewes,  Author  oif  *The  Life  of  Goethe.' 

DRAPER  (Dr.  J.  W.)   A  HIatory  of 

the  Intellectual  Development  of  Europe, 
a  vols. 

BEOEL'S  PhUoaophy  Of  HIatory.  By 
J.  Stbree,  M.A. 

KANT'S  Crltiqua  of  Fnra  Raaaon. 

By  J.  M.  D.  Metklejoha. 
'— -  Prolasomana  and  MataphyitofJ 

Foundations  of  Natural  Science,  with  Bio- 
graphy and  Memoir  by  £.  Belfort  Bax. 
PortraiL 


LOGIC,  or  tha  Soienca  of  InfiBranea. 
A  Popular  Manual.    By  J.  Devey. 

MILLER  (ProfMflor).   HIatory  Phllo- 

sophicaUy  Illustrated,  from  the  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Eminre  to  the  French  Revcrfntion. 
With  Memoir.    4  vols.    31.  6d.  each. 

SCHOPENHAUER  on  tha  Fourfold 

Root  of  the  Principle  of  SuflScient  Reason, 
and  on  the  Will  in  Nature.  Trans,  from 
the  German. 

Eaiaya.    Selected  and  Translated  by 

E.  Belfort  Bax. 

SPINOZA'S  Chlaf  Works.  Trans,  with 
Introductioo  by  R.  H.  M.  Eiwes.   a  vols. 

VoL  I.^Tractatna  Theok)gico-Poiiticns 
—Political  Treatise. 

VoL  11.*^  Improvement  of  the  Under* 
ftanding— Ethics— Letters. 
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BOBJtrS  LIBRARIES. 


THEOLOGICAL   LIBRARY. 

IS  Vols,  at  5J.  each  {except  Ckillingivorth,  y,  6</.).    (3^.  ^V-  ^-per  set.) 


Introdoetloii  to   th0  Old 

Testament  By  Friedrich  Bleek.  Trans, 
under  the  supervision  oTRer.  E.  VenaUes, 
Residentiary  Canon  of  Lincoln,    a  vols. 


CHXUJNGWORTH'8 

Protestants.    3*.  6d, 


Rellgton  of 


BUSEBTOS.    Eoolasiartloal  Hlitory 

of  Eosebins  Pamphiliis,  Bishop  of  Cesarea. 
Trans.  \n  Rev.  C.  F.  Cmse,  M.A.  With 
Notes,  Life,  and  Chronological  Tables. 

BVAORIUS.    HiBionr  of  th«  Chvrdli. 

•^€€  Tke^doret, 

HARDWICK.  History  of  tho  Artl^lM 

of  Religion ;  to  which  is  added  a  Series  of 
Documents  firom  a.d.  1536  to  a.Di.  X615. 
Ed.  by  Rev.  F.  Proctor. 


HENRTm  (Matthew)  Expoiltioii  of 

the  Book  of  nahns.   Numerous  Woodcuts. 

PEARSON  (Johiif  DJ>.)    Bzpoiltlon 

of  the  Creed.    Edit,  by  E.  Walford,  M.A. 
With  Notes,  Analysis,  and  Indexes. 


Works 

Contemporary  of  'Josephus. 
C.  D.  Yonge.    4  Tois. 


of. 

Ti 


Ihe 
by 


PHILO  -  JUDAUB, 

:emporaiy 

ft  ZOQ2V. 


FHXLOBTORGIUB. 

History  of.— «SV»  Somommu 

BOCRATB8'  BcolecUwtleal 

Comprising  a  History  of  the  Church  froiB 
Con^antine,  A.D.  305.  to  the  38th  year  of 
Theodosins  H.  with  Short  Aooooot  of 
the  Author,  and  selected  Notes. 

BOZOMEN'8  Bcoleclastleal  History. 
A.D.  394-440*  With  Notes,  Prc&kXvy  Re- 
marks by  Valesins,  and  Short  Memoir. 
Together  with  the  Ecclesiastical  Hk- 
TOKT  OP  PHiLOSTORGius^as  aMtomised  Vr 
Photius.  Trans.byRev.E.Wa]fiBrd,lfJL 
With  Notes  and  brief  Life. 

THEODORET  and  EYAaBIUB.  His. 
tones  of  the  Church  firom  A.D.  33a  to  the 
Death  of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestk,  a.d. 

Sj ;  and  firom  a.d.  43X  to  a.d.  544.    With 
emoirs. 


t'8  QEarl)  GhroaologlcAl 

Synopsis  of  the  Four  Gospels.    Trans,  by 
Rev.  Canon  Venables. 


ANTIQUARIAN   LIBRARY. 

35  Vols,  at  5J.  each,    (S/.  i^.penet,) 


ANGLO-SAXON  CHRONICLE.  -  ^m 

Bede, 

ASSER'8  Uf9  of  Alfrod.-^rtf  Six  O.  £, 
ChrtmicUs. 

BEDE'8  fyenerablo)  Ecdeilaatleal 
History  of  EngUmd.  Together  with  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Chroniclb.  With  NoUs, 
Short  Life,  Analysis,  and  Map.  Edit,  by 
J.  A.  GUes,  D.C.L. 

BOETBIXre'B  Consolation  of  Philo- 
sophy. King  Alfired's  Andk>-Sazon  Ver- 
sion of.  With  an  English  Translation  00 
opposite  pages.  Notes,  Introduction,  and 
Glossary,  hf  Rev.  S.  Fox,  M.A.  To 
which  Is  added  the  Anglo-Saxon  Venion  of 
the  Mbtrbs  op  Bobthius,  with  a  free 
Translation  by  Martin  F.  Tupper,  D.C.L. 

BRAND'S    Popular   Antiquities   of 

England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.     IlluE- 

'ating  the  (Mgin  of  our  Vulgar  and  Pk'o- 

dal  Customs,  Ceremonies,  and  Super* 

ons.  By  Sir  Henry  Ellis,  K.H.,F.R.S. 

^tispiece.    3  toIs. 


CHRONICLES    of  tho   CRUSADES. 

Contemporary  Nanatives  of  Ridiard  Coeor 
de  lion,  by  Ridiard  of  Devties  and  Geol- 
hvy  de  Vmsauf ;  and  of  the  Croade  at 
Saint  Louis,  by  Lord  John  de  JotuYtDe. 
With  Short  Notes.  Illuminated  Fronts- 
piece  from  an  old  MS. 

DYER'S  (T.  F.  T.)   British  Popnlar 

Customs,  Present  arid  Past.  An  Aooooot 
(^  the  various  Games  and  Customs  as8i>> 
ciated  with  different  Days  of  the  Year  b 
the  British  Isles,  arranged  acooidiM  to  the 
Calendar.  By  the  Rer.  T.  F.  TUselcfls 
Dyer,  M.A. 

EARLY  TRAVELS  IN  PALESTTO. 

Comprising  the  Narratives  of  Aicalf, 
Willibald/Bernard,  S«wu]f,  Signrd,  Bea- 
iamin  of  Tudela,  Sir  J<dm  ManiidcTiUe, 
De  la  Brocottiire,  and  ManndreU ;  aU  us* 
abridged.  With  Introduction  and  Notes 
by  Thomas  Wright.    Map  of  JerosaloiL 


ANTIQUARIAN  LIBRARY. 


II 


BLLI8  (O.)  Bpeofmens  of  Early  Ba- 

cUsh  Metrical  Ronumces,  relatins  to 
Arthur,  Merlin,  Guy  of  Warwick,  Ridiard 
Coeor  de  Lion,  Charlemagne,  Roland,  ftc. 
ftc.  TK^th  Historical  Introduction  hr  J.  O. 
Halliwell,  F.R.S.  Illuminated  Fronds- 
piece  from  an  old  MS. 


Chronlola  ot.^Ste 
Six  O.  £,  ChromcUs, 

FLORENCE    OF    WORCESTER'S 

Chronicle,  with  the  Two  Continuations : 
comprising  Annals  of  English  History 
from  the  Departure  of  the  Romans  to  the 
Reign  of  Edward  I.  Trans.,  with  Notes, 
by  Thomas  Forester,  M.A. 

OEOFFRET    OF    MONMOUTH. 

Chronicle  of.— ^m  Six  O.  B,  Ckramcles, 


OE8TA    ROMANORUM,   or 

taining  Moral  Stories  invented  by  the 
Monks.  Trans,  with  Notes  by  the  Rev. 
Charles  Swan.    Edit,  by  W.  Hooper,  M.A. 

GILDAB.  Chronicle  ot^-Seg  Six  O.  £. 
Chronicles* 

GIRAIJ>U8  CAMBRENBIS'  Histori- 
cal Works.  Containing  Topography  of 
Ireland,  and  History  of  the  Conquest  of 
Ireland,  by  Th.  Forester,  M.A.  Itinenury 
through  Wales,  and  Description  of  Wales, 
by  Sir  R.  Colt  Iloare. 

HENRT  OF  HUNTINGDON'B  His- 
tory of  the  English,  from  the  Roman  In- 
vasion to  the  Accession  of  Henry  II. ; 
with  the  Acts  of  King  Stephen,  and  the 
Letter  to  Walter.  By  T.  Forester,  M.A. 
Frontispiece  from  an  old  MS. 

INOUI.FH'8  Cbronlolosof  thoAbboy 

of  Croyland,  with  the  Continuation  b^ 
Peter  of  Rlois  and  others.  Trans,  with 
Notes  by  H.  T.  Riley,  B.A. 

KEIOHTLEys  (Thonuw)  Fairy  My- 

thol<^y,  illustrative  of  the  Romance  and 
SupersUtion  of  Various  Countries.  Frontis- 
piece by  Cruikshank. 

LEFBIUS'B  Lottors  from  EgTpt, 
Ethiopia,  and  the  Peninsula  of  Sinai ;  to 
which  are  added,  Extracts  from  his 
Chronology  of  the  Egyptians,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  Exodus  of  tne  Israelites.  By 
L.  and  J.  B.  Homer.  Maps  and  Coloured 
View  of  Mount  BarkaL 

BCAUJST'B  Northom  Antlqnltlos,  or 

an  Historical  Account  oS  the  Manners, 
Customs,  Reli^ns,  and  Literature  of  the 
Ancient  Scandinavians.  Trans,  by  Btshop 
Percy.  With  Translation  of  the  Psosx 
Edda,    and  Notes  by  J.  A.  Blackwell. 


MARCO  POLO'S  TraTOls;  with  Notes 
and  Introduction.     Edit  by  T.  Wright. 

MATTHEW  PARIS'B  English  His- 
tory, from  xa3<  to  xa73.  By  Rev.  J.  A. 
Giles,  D.C.L.  with  Frontispiece.  3  vols.— 
Su  aiw  Rogtr  of  WtfuUmtr, 

MATTHEW  OF  WESTMINSTER'S 

Flowers  of  History,  especially  sudi  as  re- 
late to  the  aflairs  of  Britain,  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  World  to  a.d.  1307.  By 
C  D.  Yonge.    a  vols. 


Also  an  Abstract  of  the 
by  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
•od  Coloured  Frontispiece. 


Saga* 
ith   Glossary 


NENNIUS.  Chronlclo  fit,— Set  Six 
O.  S.  Chronicles. 

ORDERICUB  VITALISE  Ecoloslastlcal 

History  of  England  and  Normandy.  With 
Notes,  Introduction  of  Guisot,  and  the 
Critical  Notice  of  M.  DeliUe,  by  T. 
Forester,  M.A.  To  which  is  added  the 
Chsonicls  or  St.  Evkoult.  With  Gene- 
ral and  Chronological  Indexes.    4  vols. 

PAULFB  (Dr.  R.)  Idfb  of  Alfired  tho 
Great  To  whicn  is  appended  Alfred's 
Anglo-Saxon  Version  op  Grosius.  With 
literal  Translation  interpaged.  Notes,  and 
an  Anglo-Saxon  Grammar  and  Glossary, 
by  B.  Thorpe.    Frontispiece. 

RICHARD    OF    CIRENCESTER. 

Chronicle  d[,Su  Six  O,  E.  Chronicles, 

ROGER  DE  HOTEDEN'B  AmuOs  of 
Enriish  History,  comprising  the  History 
of  England  ana  of  other  Countries  of  En- 
rope  from  A.D.  733  to  A.D.  laox.  With 
Notes  by  H.  T.  Riley,  B.A.    a  vols. 

ROGER  OF  WENpOVER'S  Flowers 
of  History,  comprising  the  History  of 
England  from  the  Descent  of  the  Saxons  to 
A.O.  xa3<,  formerly  ascribed  to  Matthew 
PRris.  With  Notes  and  Index  by  J.  A« 
Giles,  D.C.L.    a  vols. 

BIX  OLD  ENGLISH  CHRONICLES  t 
vis.,  Asser's  Life  of  Alfred  and  the  Chroni- 
cles of  Ethelwerd,  Gildas.  Nennius,  Geof- 
frey  of  Monmouth,  and  Richard  of  Ciren> 
cester.  Edit.,  witn  Notes,  by  J.  A.  Giles* 
D.CL.    Portrait  of  AUred. 

WILLIAM     OF    MALMESBXTRT'S 

Chronide  of  the  Kings  of  England,  from 
the  Earliest  Period  to  King  Stephen.  By 
Rev.  J.  Sharpe.  With  Notes  by  J.  A. 
Giles,  jD.CL.    Frontispiece. 

TULE-TIDE  BTORIE8.  A  Collection 
of  Scandinavian  and  North-German  Popo- 
lax  Tales  and  Traditions^  from  the  Swedish, 
Danish,  and  German.    Edit,  by  B.  Thorpe. 
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BOff/rS  LIBRARIES. 


ILLUSTRATED  LIBRARY.  I 

73  Vols,  at  51.  tach^  excepting  those  marked  otherwise.     (19/.  7  J.  6d.  per  set.)  \ 


ALLEN'S  (Joseph,  RJI.)  Batttu  of 
the  British  Navy.  Revised  edition,  with 
Indexes  of  Names  and  Events,  and  57  Por- 
traits and  Plans,    a  vols. 

ANDERSEN'S  DflAlsh  Ffttrr  TalM. 

B7  Caroline  Peachey.  With  Short  life 
and  xao  Wood  Engravings. 

AKIOSTO'S    Orlando    FmiOM.     In 

English  Verse  hy  W.  S.  Rose.  With  Notes 
and  Short  Memoir.  Portrait  after  Titian, 
And  a4  Steel  Engravings.    9  vols. 


Cage  and  Chamber 

Birds :  their  Natural  History,  Habits,  ftc. 
Together  with  Sweet's  British  Wax- 
Bx^RS.  43  Coloured  Plates  and  Woodcuts. 

BONOmrs  Nineveh  and  Its  Palaoes. 
The  Discoveries  of  Botta  and  Layard 
applied  to  the  Elucidation  of  Holy  Writ. 
7  Plates  and  294  Woodcuts. 

BUTLER'S    Hndlbras,  with  Varionim 


Notes  and  Biography. 
lUustrations. 


Portrait  and  aS 


OATTERMOLE'S  Evenings  at  Had- 

don  Hall.  Romantic  Tales  of  the  Olden 
Times.  With  34  Steel  Engravings  after 
Cattermole. 

CfilNAi  Pictorial,  Deecrlptlvoi  and 
Historical,  with  some  account  of  Ava  and 
the  Burmese.  Sixun^  and  Anam.  Map,  and 
nearly  xoo  Illustrations. 

CRAIK'S  (O.  Lj  Pursuit  of  Know- 

ledge  under  Diffictdties.  Illustrated  by 
Anecdotes  and  Memoirs.  Numerous  Wood* 
cut  Portraits. 

CRUIKSH ANK'S  Three  Conreee  and 

a  Dessert ;  comprising  three  Sets  of  Tales, 
West  Country,  Irish,  and  Legal ;  and  a 
Mflange.    With  50  illustrations  by  Cruik- 

— —  Punch  and  Judy.  The  Dialogue  of 
the  Puppet  Show ;  an  Account  of  its  C^igin, 
&c.  94  Illustrations  and  Coloured  Plates 
by  Cruikshank. 

'  NTE,  in  English  Veise,  by  I.  C.  Wright, 
^..     With  Introduction  and   Memoir, 
-lit  and  34  Steel   Engravings  after 
uin. 


DIDRON'S  Christian  Iconography; 

a  History  of  Christian  Art  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  By  the  Ute  A.  N.  Didron.  Tkaxs. 
by  E.  J.  Millington,  and  completed*  with 
Additions  and  Appendices,  hy  Mar|pret 
Stokes,  a  vols.  With  numerooa  luusfratiom 

Vol.  I.  The  History  of  the  Nimbus,  the 
Aureole,  and  the  Glory;  Representations 
•f  the  Persons  of  the  Trinity. 

Vol.  II.  The  Trinity;  Angels;  Devib; 
The  Soul ;  The  Christian  Scheme.  Appes- 
dioes. 

DTER  (Dr.  T.  H.)  Pompeii :  its  Build- 
ing and  Antiouities.  An  Account  of  the 
Caw,  with  full  Description  of  the  Remains 
and  Recent  Excavations,  and  an  idnesary 
for  Visitors.  By  T.  H.  Dyer,  LL.D. 
Nearly  300  Wood  Engravings;,  Map,  and 
Plan.    7f .  &/. 

Rome:    History  of  the   Cit7,  with 

Introduction  on  recent  ExcavatMos.  8 
Engravings,  Frontispiece,  and  a  Maps. 


GIL   BLA8.     The  Adventures 

From  the  French  of  Lesage  by  Smollett. 
a4  Engravings  after  Smirke,  azid  xo  Etch* 
ings  by  Cruikshank.    6x9  paga.    6f. 


GRIMM'S  Gammer  Grethel;  or,  Ger- 
man Fairy  Tales  and  Popolar  Stories, 
containing  49  Fairy  Tales.  By 
Taylor.  Numerous  Woodcuts  after  ( 
slumk  and  Ludwig  Grimm.    3/.  UL 


BOLBEDTS   Dance   of  Death 

Bible  Cuts.  Upwaixis  of  150  Subjects,  en- 
graved in  facsimile,  with  Introdocdoa  and 
Descriptions  by  the  late  Francis  Doo^ 
and  Dr.  Dibdin. 

INDIA,  Pictorial,  Descrlptlvei  and 

Historical,  from  the  Earliest  Times,  xoo 
Engravings  on  Wood  and  Map. 

JESSE'S  Anecdotes  of  Dosa.  With 
40  Woodcuts  after  HarveVf  Bewidc,  and 
others;  and  34  Steel  Engntvii^B  after 
Cooper  and  L«ndseer. 

KING'S  (C.  W.)   Natural  History  of 

Precious  Stones  and  Metals.  Illustra- 
tions.    fix. 


ILLUSTRATED  LIBRARY. 


n 


i.ODaEV    Portraits    of  lUiutrioiifl 

PenoQage&  of  Great  Britain,  with  Bio« 
sraphiou  and  Historical  Memoirs.  a4o 
Portraits  engraved  on  Steel,  with  tha 
respective  Biographies  unabridged.  Com- 
plete in  8  vols. 

I.ONGFELLOW8   PoetlOAl   Works, 

induding  his  Translations  and  Notes,  sa 
full-page  Woodcuts  by  Birket  Foster  and 
othos,  and  a  Portrait. 

— —  Without  the  Illustrations,  3«.  td, 

— —  ProM  Works.  With  i6  lull-page 
Woodcuts  by  Birket  Foster  and  others. 

AOUDOITS  (Mrs.)   Bntertalnlnff  N»- 

turalisL  Popular  Descriptions,  Tales,  and 
Anecdotes,  of  more  than  500  Animals. 
Numerous  Woodcuts. 

flCARRTAT^  (Capt.,  RJTO   BtetMr- 

man  Ready ;  or.  the  Wreck  of  tha  Pacific, 
(Written  for  Young  People.)  With  93 
Woodcuts.    3«.  &/. 

— —  scission;  or,  Soenss  in  AfHoa. 
(Written  for  Young  People.)  Illustrated 
by  Gilbert  and  Dalnel.    jf  ' 


&/. 


—  Pirate  and  Throe  Cutters.  (Writ- 
ten for  Young  People.)  With  a  Memoir. 
8  Steel  Engravings  after  Clarkson  Stan- 
fieM,  R.A.    3«.  M. 

—  PrlTateersman.  Adventures  by  Sea 
and  Land  One  Hundred  Years  Aso. 
(Written  for  Young  People.)  8  Steel  Eo- 
gravings.    31.  6dl 

—  Settlers  1*"  Canada.  (Written  far 
YouM  People  xo  Engravings  by  (Mlbevt 
and  Dalziei.    jf .  6^. 

—  Poor  Jaok.  (Written  for  Yoong 
People.)  With  x6  Illustrations  after  Clarke 
son  Stanfield,  R.A.    31.  &^ 


BUdshlpman  Easy.    With  8  fuU- 

page  Illustrations.    SmaU  post  8vo.  31.  &£ 

Peter  Simple.  With  8  full-page  Illus- 
trations.   Small  post  8vo.  3^.  &/. 

MAXWELL^S  Vlctortes  of  WeUIng^ 

too  and  the  British  Armies.  Frontispiece 
and  4  Portraits. 

MICHAEL  ANGELOand  RAPHAELi 

Their  Lives  and  Works.    By  Du^pa  ana 

guatrem^re  de   Qnincy.      Portraits  and 
ngravings,  including  the  Last  Judgment, 
andC^artoons. 

■fUDIE'S  Hlstorr  of  British  Birds. 

Revised  bvW.CL.  Martin.  59  Figures  of 
Birds  and  7  coloured  Plates  01  Eggs. 
•  vols. 


NAVAL  and  MZLXTABT  HEROES 
of  (Sreat  Britain ;  a  Record  of  British 
Valour  on  every  Day  in  the  year,  from 
William  the  Conqueror  to  the  Battle  <^ 
Inkermann.  By  Major  Johns,  R.M.,  and 
LieuL  P.  H.  Nicolas,  R.M.  Indexes.  14 
Portraits  after  Holbein,  Reynolds,  &c  6f . 

NICOLINFS  History  of  the  Jesnlts : 

their  Orinn,  Pn^iess,  Doctrines,  and  De- 
signs.   8  Portxaits. 

PETRARCH'S  Sonnets,  Triumphs, 
and  other  Poems,  in  English  Verse.  With 
Life  by  lliomas  CampbeU.  Portrait  and 
X5  Steel  Engravings. 

PXCKERINGPS  History  of  the  Races 

of  Man,  and  their  Geograi^ucal  Distribu- 
tion ;  with  An  Analytical  Synopsis  or 
THB  Natural  History  or  Man.  By  Dr. 
Hall.  Map  of  the  World  and  xz  coloured 
Plates. 

PICTORIAL     HANDBOOK    OP 

Modem  (seography  on  a  Pofiular  Plan. 
Commled  from  the  best  Authorities,  English 
and  Foreign,  by  H.  G.  Bohn.  150  Wood- 
cuts and  5x  coloured  Maps. 

— -  Without  the  Maps,  31.  6*/. 

POPEV  Poetical  Works,  including 
Translations.  Edit.,  with  Notes,  by  R. 
CazTuthers.  s  vols.  With  numerous  lUus. 
trations. 

Homer's    niad,  with   Introduction 

and  Notes  by  Rev.  J.  S.  Watson,  M.A 
With  Flaxman's  Designs. 

— -  Homer's  Odyssey,  with  the  Battlb 
or  Frogs  and  Mick.  Hjrmns,  ftc.,  by 
other  translators  induoing  Chapman.  In- 
troduction  and  Notes  by  ^.  S.  Watson, 
M.A.    With  Flascman's  Designs. 

—  Llfs,  including  many  of  his  Letters. 
By  R.  Carruthers.  Numerous  Illustrations. 


AND    PORCELAIN,  and 

other  objects  of  Vertu.  Comprising  an 
Illustrated  Catalogue  of  the  Bemal  Col- 
lection, with  the  prices  and  names  of  the 
Possessors.  Also  an  Introductory  Lecture 
on  Pottery  and  Porcelain,  and  an  Engraved 
Lbt  of  all  Marks  and  MoDOcrams.  By 
H.  G.  Bohn.    Numerous  Woodcuts. 

— —  With  coloured  Illustrations,  lor.  idm 

PROUT'S  (Father)  ReUques.  Edited 
by  Rev.  F.  Mahony.  Copyright  edition, 
with  the  Atttlun's  last  corrections  and 
additions,  ax  Etchings  by  D.  Maclisr, 
R JL    Nearly  600  pages. 

RECREATIONS  IN  SHOOTING.  With 
some  Account  of  the  Game  found  in  the 
British  Isles,  and  Directionsfor  the  Manage^ 
ment  of  Dog  and  Gun.  By  '  Craven.'  6a 
WoodcuU  and  9  Steel  Engravings  after 
A  Cooper,  R.  A 
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BOHIPS  LIBRARIES. 


RBMMXB.  iBMOt  Arebiteetnre.  Re- 
vised by  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood,  M.A.  i86 
Woodcots. 

ROBINSON  CRUSOE.  With  Menioir  of 
Defoe,  I  a  Steel  Engravings  and  74  Wood- 
cuts alter  Stoihard  and  Harvey. 

^-—  Without  the  Engravings,  v*  ^* 

ROME  IN  THE  NINETEENTH  CEN- 

Kory.  An  Account  in  18x7  of  the  Ruins  zt 
the  Ancient  City,  and  Monuments  of  Modem 
Times.  By  Cf.  A.  Eaton.  34  Steel  En- 
gravings.    a  vols. 

6HARFE  fS.)   The  History  of  Egypt, 

from  the  Earliest  Times  till  the  Conquest 
by  the  Arabs,  a.  D.  640.  a  Maps  and  up- 
wards of  400  Woodcuts,    a  vols. 

BOUTHET'B  LUIb  of  NelMn.  With 
Additional  Notes,  Facsimiles  of  Nelson's 
Writing,  Portraits,  Plans,  and  50  Engxmv- 
ings,  alter  Birket  Foster,  &c. 

BTARUNGPS  (MSm)  Noblt  Dced«  of 

Women  ;  or,  Ebcamples  of  Female  Courage, 
Fortitude,  and  Virtue.  With  24  Sted  Por- 
traits. 

STUART  And  REYETTS  AntlqiiltlM 

of  Athens,  and  other  Monuments  of  Greece ; 
with  Glossary  of  Terms  used  in  Grecian 
Architecture.  71  Steel  Plates  and  numerous 
Woodcuts. 

SWEET'S  Britiih  Warblers.  st.->fM 

Btchsidau 


'ALES    OF    THE    GENH;  or,  the 

Delightful  Lessons  of  Horam,  the  Son  of 
Asmar.  Trans,  by  Sir  C.  Morrell.  Numer- 
ous Woodcuts. 


TASSO'S   Jenualem   Delivered.   In 

Eiu^ish  Spenserian  Verse,  with  Life,  by 
J.  H.  Wiiien.  With  8  Engravings  and  a4 
Woodcuts. 

WAXJOBR'S  Maalj  Bzereleee;  con- 
Uunin|[  Skating,  Ridm|(,  Driving,  Hunting, 
Shootmg,  Sailmg,  Rowmg,  Swimming,  ftc. 
44  Engravings  ioA  numerous  Woodcuts. 

WALTON'S  Complete  An^leri  or  the 
Contemplative  Man's  Recreatioo.  by  Ixaak 
Walton  and  Charles  Cotton.  With  Me- 
moirs  and  Notes  by  B.  Jesse.    Also  an 


Account  of  Fishing  Stations,  Tadde,  1 
by  H.  G.  Bohn.    Portrait  and  aoj  Wood- 
cuts, and  a6  Engravings  on  Steel. 

— IdTee  of  Donne, Wotto A.  Hooker, 

&C.,  with  Notes.  A  New  Edition,  re- 
vised by  A.  H.  Bullen,  with  a  Memoir 
of  Iiaak  Walton  by  William  Dowling.  6 
Portraits,  6  Autograph   Signatures,  ftc. 


WELLINGTONi  LlfB  of.  From 
Materials  of  MazwelL  18  Steel 
gravings. 

— —  Vletorlee  of.— ^«r  MmxwttL 


the 
Ea- 


ArduBologyi 
Roomn.    ByH. 
Illustrations. 


M.)  A  Handbook  of 

Greek,  Etruscan, 
.  Westropp.    Numerous 


WHITE'S  Natural  Hlirtory  of  Sel- 
bome,  with  Observations  on  various  Puts 
of  Nature,  and  the  Naturalists'  Calendar. 
Sir  W.  Janline.  Edit.,  with  Notes  and 
Memoir,  by  E.  Jesse.  40  Portraits  and 
coloured  Plates. 


CLASSICAL  LIBRARY. 

Translations  from  the  Greek  and  Latin. 
103  Vols,  at  ^,  each,  excepting  those  marked  otherwise,    (25/.  3J.  /er  set. ) 
TATIUS.  —  See     Greek 


ACHILLES 

Romances, 

ASCHTLUS,    The    Dramas   of.     In 

English  Verse  by  Anna  Swanwick.  4th 
edition. 

The  Tragedies  of.    la  Prose,  with 

Notes  and  Introduction,  by  T.  A.  Buckley, 
B.A.    Portrait.    31. 6a, 

AMMIANUS  BIARCELLINUS.    Hle- 

tory  of  Rome  during  the  Reigns  of  Con- 
stantius,  Julian,  Tovuuius,Valentmian,  aoid 
Valens,  by  C.  D.  Yon^e,  B.A.  Double 
volume.    7J.  td. 


ANTONINUS  (M.  Anrelina)i  The 
Thoughts  of.  Translated,  with  Notes. 
Biographical  Sketch,  and  Essay  oo  the 
Philosophy,  br  George  Long,  M^. 
y.  6</.  Fine  Paper  edition  on  hand-made 
paper.    6x. 

APOLLONIUS  RHODIUS.    <TheAr* 

gonautica.*  Translated  by  £.  P.  Coleridge. 

APUIaEIUSi   The  Works  of.     Com- 

raising  the  Golden  Ass,  God  of  Socrates, 
Flori<u,  and  Discourse  of  Magic,  &c. 
Frontispiece. 


CLASSICAL  LIBRARY. 


IS 


ARISTOPHANEA'  Oom«diM.  Trans., 
with  Notes  and  Extracts  fronei  Firere's  ana 
other  Metrical  Venions,  by  W.  J.  Hiclde. 
Portrait,    a  vols. 

ARISTOTLE'S  NloomAoheAB  Btblos. 

Trans.,  with  Notes,  Analytical  Introduc- 
tion, and  Questions  for  Students,  by  Yen. 
Archdn.  Browne. 

•  — ^  Politics  and  EoonomiOB.  Trans., 
with  Note&  Analyses,  and  Index,  by  £. 
Walford,  M.A.,  and  an  Essay  and  Liie  by 
Dr.  GiUxes. 

—  Metaphysics.  Trans.,  with  Notes, 
Analysis,  and  Examination  Questions,  by 
Rev.  John  H.  M'Mahon,  M.A. 

—  History  of  Animals.  In  Ten  Books. 
Trans.,  with  Notes  and  Index,  by  R. 
Cresswell,  M.A. 

—  Organon ;  or.  Logical  Treatises,  and 
the  Introduction  of  Porphyry.  With  Notes, 
Analysis,  and  Introduction,  \fy  Rev.  O. 
F.  Owen,  M.A.    a  vols.    3r.  td,  each. 

Rhetoric  and  Poetlos.  Trans.,  with 

Hobbes'  Analysis.  Exam.  Questions,  and 
Notes,  by  T.  Buckley,  B.A.    Portrait. 

ATHENAUS.     The  Delpnosophlsts. 

Trans,  by  C.  D.  Yonge,  B.A.  With  an 
appendix  of  Poetical  l^gments.    3  vols. 

ATLAS  of  Classical  Geography,    n 

large  Coloured  Maps.  With  a  complete 
Index.    Imp.  8vo.    71.  td, 

BION.— ^^  Theccritus, 

CASAR.     Commentaries    on   the 

Gallic  and  Gvil  Wars,  with  the  Supple- 
mentary  Books  attributed  to  Hirtius,  in- 
cluding the  complete  Alexandrian,  African, 
and  Spanish  Wars.    Portrait. 

CATULLUS,  TibnUns,  and  the  Ti^ 

of  Yenus.  Trans,  with  Notes  and  Bio- 
graphical Introduction.^  To  which  are 
added,  Metrical  Yersions  by  Lamb, 
Grainger,  and  others.    Frontispiece. 

CICERO'S  Orations.  Trans,  by  C.  D. 
Yonge,  B.A.    4  vols. 

^—  On  Oratory  and  Orators.  With 
Letters  to^>uintus  and  Brutus.  Trans., 
with  NotesToy  Rev.  J.  S.  Watson,  M.A. 

-*—  On  the  Nature  of  the  Gods.  Divi- 
nation, Fate,  Laws,  a  Republic,  Consul- 
ship.   Trans,  by  C.  D.  Yonge,  B.A. 


■Mntioaed  by  Cicero. 


oftoph 


GXCBRO'B  WorkSiP-CMiAiMdl 

Offloes :    or,    Moral    Duties.     Cata 

Migor,  an  Essay  on  Old  A^e }  Lelius,  aa 
Esuy  on   Friendship;   Sapio's  Dream; 
Paradoxes;  Letter  to  Quintus  on  Mans 
trates.    Trans.,  with  Notes,  by  C.  R.  Ed- 
moods.    Portrait.    3r.  6d, 

DEMOSTHENES'  Orations.  Trans., 
with  Notes,  Arguments,  a  ChronologioaJ 
Abstract,  and  Appendices,  by  C.  Kann 
Kennedy.    5  vols.    (One,  yt.  6d  ;  four,  55.)* 

DICTION ABT  of  LATIN  and  GREEK 

Quotations ;  including  Proverbs,  Maxims, 
Mottoes,  Law  Terms  and  Phrases.  With 
the  Quantities  marked,  and  English  Trans- 
lations. With  Index  Yerboirum(6aa  pages). 

— —  Index  Yerborum  to  the  above,  with  the 
QuatUitiit  and  Accents  marked  (56  pages), 
ump  doth.    IS, 

DIOGENES  LAERTIUB.    Lives  and 

Opinions  of  the  Ancient  Philosophers. 
Trans.,  with  Notes,  by  C  D.  Yonge,  B.A. 

EFICTETUS.     The   Discourses    of» 

With  the  Encheiridion  and  Fragments. 
With  Notes,  Life,  and  Yiew  of  his  Pha<»- 
sophy,  by  George  Long,  M.A. 


Trans,  by  T.  A.  Buckley,. 
B.A.    Portrait,    a  vols. 


ANTHOLOGY.  In  English 
Prose  by  G.  Burges,  M.A.  With  Metrica> 
Yersions  by  Bland,  Merivale,  and  others. 

•GREEK  BOBCANCES  of  Hellodoms^ 
'  Longus,  and  Achilles  Tatius;  viz..  The 
Adventures  of  Theagenes  and  Charidea ; 
Amours  of  Daphnis  and  Chloe;  and  Lovea 
of  Clitopho  and  Leudppe.  Trans.,  with 
Notes,  by  Rev.  R.  Smith,  M.A. 

HEUODORUS.— i*^*  Greek  Romances. 

HERODOTUS.  Literally  trans,  by  Rev. 
Henry  Gary,  M.A.    Portrait.    3;.  6^. 

HESIOD,    CALLIKACHUS,    and 

Theognis.  In  Prose,  with  Notes  and 
Biographical  Notices  by  Rev.  J.  Banks, 
M.A.  Together  with  the  Metrical  Yer> 
sions  ci  Hesiod,  by  Elton;  Callimachus,. 
by  Tytler ;  and  Theognis,  by  Frere. 

HOUER'S  niad.  In  English  Prose,  with 
Notes  by  T.  A  Buckley,  B.A.    Portrait. 

— —  Odysseyt  Hymns,  Epigrams,  and 
Battle  of  the  Frogs  and  Mice.  In  Enslish 
Prose,  with  Notes  and  Memoir  by  T.  A. 
Buckley,  B.A. 

HORACE.  In  Prose  by  Smart,  with  Notes 
selected  by  T.  A  Buckley,  B.A.  Por- 
trait.   3f .  6«U 

JULIAN  THE  EMPEROR.  Containing 
Gregory  Maziaozei's  Two  Invectives  and 
Libanus'  Monody,  with  Julian 'a  Theosophi* 
cal  Works.  By  the  Rev.  C.  W.  K>ng,  M.A. 
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BOHITS  LIBRARIES. 


VSVTE&y  CORllELnrS  HEP08|  and 

Eutropius.  Trans.,  with  Notes,  Vy  Rev. 
J.  S.  Watson,  MA. 

lUVENAL;     FERSIUB,     SULFICIA, 

and  Lucihus.  In  Prose,  with  Notes, 
Chronological  Tables,  Argnments*  fay  L. 
Evans,  M.A.  To  which  is  added  the  Me- 
trical Version  of  Juvenal  and  Perstos  by 
Gifford.    Frontispiece. 

LIVT.  The  History  of  Romt.  Trans, 
by  Dr.  Spillan  and  others.  4  vols.  Portrait. 

liONGUS.  Daphnis  and  Chloe.— ^tf»  Grtek 
Romances, 

LUCAITS  PhorMdla.  In  Prose,  with 
Notes  by  H.  T.  Riley. 

Z.UCIAN'8  Dlalograei  of  the  God«, 

of  the  Sea  Gods,  and  of  the  Dead.  Trans, 
by  Howard  Williams,  M.A. 

LUCRETIUS.  In  Prose,  with  Notes  and 
Biographical  Introduction  by  Rev.  T.  S. 
Watson,  M.A.  To  which  u  added  the 
Metrical  Version  by  J.  M.  Good. 

MARTIAL'S  BplgramSfl  complete.  In 
Prose,  with  Verse  Translations  selected 
from  English  Poets,  and  other  sources. 
Dble.  vol.  (670  pages).    71.  6dl 

MOSCHX7S.— ^«»  Tfuocritnt. 

OVID'S  Works,  complete.  In  Prose, 
with  Notes  and  Introduction.    3  vols. 

PAUSAHIAB'  Dosorlption  of  Qreooe. 
Trans.,  with  Notes  and  Index,  by  Rev. 
A.  R.  ShiUeto,  M.A.,  sometime  Scholar  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,    a  vols. 

PHALARIS.   BentteT'sDissertaUoBS 

upon  the  Epistles  of  Phalaris,  Themuto- 
cfes,  Socrates,  Euripides,  and  the  Fables 
of  ^sop.  With  Introduction  and  Notes 
by  Piof.  W.  Wagner,  Ph.D. 

PINDAR.  In  Prose,  with  Introductioa 
and  Notes  by  Dawson  W.  Turner.    To- 

Ether  with  the  Metrical  Version  fay  Abra* 
m  Moore.    Portrait. 

PLATO'S  Works.  Trans,  by  Rev.  H. 
Cary,  H.  Davis,  and  G.  Barges.    6  vols. 

—— Dialogues.  A  Summary  and  Analysis 
of.  With  Analytical  Index  to  the  Greek 
text  of  modem  editi<ms  and  to  the  above 
translations,  by  A.  Day,  LL.D. 

PLAUTUS'B  Comodiss.  In  Prose,  with 
Notes  by  H.  T.  Riley,  B.A.    e  vols. 

PLINY'S  Natural  History.  Trans., 
with  Notes,  Inr  J.  Bostock,  M.D.,  F.R.S., 
and  H.  T.  Riley,  B.A.    6  vols. 

PUNT.  Ths  Lettors  of  Pliny  tho 
Younger.  Melmoth's  Translation,  revised, 
with  Notes  and  short  Life,  by  Rev.  F.  C. 
T.  Bosanquet,  M.A. 


PLUTARCH'S  Morals.  Theooophical 
Essays.   Trans,  by  Rev.  C  W.  Kiog,  M.A. 

—  Ethical  Essays.  Trans,  by  Rev. 
A.  R.  Shilleto,  M.A. 

— -  LiTOS.    Suprngt  7. 

PROPERTIUS,  The  Elegies  of.  With 
Notes,  translated  by  Rev.  P.  J.  F. 
GantiUon,  M.A.,  with  metrical  vezuoos 
of  Select  Elegies  by  Nott  and  Elton. 
3X.  &i!i 

QUnrmJAN'S  institutes  of  Oratory. 
Trans.,  by  Rev.  J.  S.  Watson,  M.A. 
s  vols. 

SALLUST,  FLORUS,  and  VELLEIU8 

Patercnlus.    Trans.,  with  Notes  and  Bio* 
graphical  Notices,  by  J.  S.  Wataoo,  M.A. 

Trans- 
3J.  &e/. 


SENEGA    DE 

lated  fay  Aubrey  Stewart,  M.A. 


SENECA'S  Minor  EsMiys.  Translated 
by  A.  Stewart,  M.A. 

SOPHOCLES.    The  Tragedies  of.    In 

Prose,  with  Notes,  Arguments,  sad  Intiv- 
duction.    Portrait. 

STRABO'S  Geography.  Tkans.,  with 
Notes,  by  W.  Falconer,  M.A.,  and  H.  C 
Hamilton.  Copious  Index,  giving  Ancicm 
and  Modem  Names.    3  vols. 

SUETONIUS'  LiTes  of  the  TwelTO 
Casars  and  Lives  of  the  GtsmwiariaTis. 
The  Thmslation  of  Thomson,  revised,  with 
Notes,  by  T.  Forester. 

TACITUS.     The  Works  of.     Trans., 

with  Notes,    e  vols. 

TERENCE  and  FHSDRUS.  In  Eng- 
lish Prose,  with  Notes  and  Arguments,  fay 
H.  T.  Riley,  B.A.  To  which  is  added 
Smart's  Metrical  Version  of  Phadma. 
With  Frontispieoe. 

THEOCRITUS,    BION,    M08GHUV, 

and  Tyrtms.  In  Proscu  with  Notes  and 
Arguments,  by  Rev.  J.  Banks,  M.A.  To 
which  are  appended  the  Mbtkical  Vbk- 
S10N8  of  Chapman.  Portrait  of  Theocritus. 

THUCTDIDES.    The  Peloi 

War.  Trans.^  with  Notes,  by  Rev.  H. 
Dale.    Portrait,    e  vols,    jf .  &£  each. 

TTRTAUS.— >S'm  Tktccritus. 

VIRGIL.  The  Works  of.  In 
with  Notes  by  Davidson.  Revised,  with 
additional  Notes  and  Biosraphical  Notice, 
by  T.  A.  Buckley,  B.A.    Portrait.    3s.  td, 

XENOPHORm  Works.  Trans.,  with 
Notes,  by  J.  S.  Watson.  M.A.,  and  Rev. 
H.  Dale.    Portrait.    In  3  vols. 
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COLLEGIATE    SERIES. 

1 1  Vols,  at  5^.  each.    (2/.  15^.  per  set.) 


DAMTE.  Tli«  XnfiTBO.  Plrasa  Trans., 
with  the  Text  of  th«  Original  on  the  same 
page,  and  Explanatory  Notes,  by  John 
A/Carlyle,  M.D.    Portrait. 

—  The  Pnrgatorlo.  Prose  Trans.,  with 
the  Original  on  the  same  page,  and  Ex- 
planatory Notes,  by  W.  S.  Dugdale. 

DOBBEE'8  AdvuTMurla.  motes  on  the 
Greek  and  Latin  Classics.)  Edited  by  tha 
late  ProC  Wagner.    ■  vols. 

DONALDBON  (DrO  The  Theatre  of 
the  Greeks.  Wtth  Sopplene&tarT  Treatise 
on  the  Langnage,  Metres,  and  ProsodT  of 
the  Greek  i)ramatists.  Mtuneroos  lUns- 
trations  and  3  Plans.  By  J.  W.  Donald* 
son,  D.D. 

OOETHE'BFanet.  Parti.  German  Text, 
with  Hayward's  Prose  Translation  and 
Notes.  Kevised,  with  Introduction  and 
Bibliography,  by  X>r.  C.  A.  Buchheim.  sx. 

KEIOHTLET>B  (Thomas)  Smholofy 
of  Ancient  Greece  and  Italy.  Revised  by 
Dr.  Leoohard  Schmits.    is  Plates. 


HERODOTUS,  Notes  on.  Orlgmal 
and  Selected  fiom  the  best  Commentators. 
By  D.  W.  Tomer,  M.A.    Coloored  Map. 

—  AnalyBlfl  and  Sommary  o^  with 
a  Synchronistical  Table  of  Event*— Tables 
of  Weights,  Measures,  Money,  and  Dis- 
tances—an Ontline  of  the  History  and 
Geo«aph^-«nd  the  Dates  completed  fixun 
Gaitford,  Baehr,  &c    By  J.  T.Wheeler. 

NEW  TESTAMENT  (The)  in  Greek. 

Griesbach's  Text,  with  the  Readings  of 
Mill  and  Schois,  and  Parallel  References. 
Also  a  Critical  introdaction  and  Chrono- 
logical Tables.  Two  Facsimiles  of  Greek 
Maniiscripts.    650  pages,    y.  UL. 

—  or  bound  up  with  a  (Sreek  and  English 
Lexioon  to  the  New  Testament  (sso  pages 
additional,  maldog  in  all  900/.    $*• 


The  Tjexicoa  separatdy,  t#. 


An  Analyelfl  and 
Summary  of.  With  Chronokyical  TaUe 
of  Events,  ftc.,  by  J.  T.  Wheeler. 


SCIENTIFIC  LIBRARY. 

48  Vols,  at  5^.  each^  excepting  those  marhed  otherwise,    (12/.  19/.  per  set.) 


AOA8SIZ  and  GOITLD.   OntUna  of 

Comparative   Physiology.     Enlarged  by 
DrTwriidit.    ymk  Index 
trative  Woodcuts. 


and  300  Illus- 


BOLLET'S   Kannal   of  Teohnloal 

Analyns;  a  Guide  for  the  Testing  and 
Valuation  of  the  various  Natural  and 
Artificial  Substances  employed  in  the  Arts 
and  Domestic  Economy,  foimded  on  the 
work  of  Dr.  BoUey.  Edit  by  Dr.  Paul, 
too  Woodcuts. 


BBIDQEWATEE  TREATISES. 

—  Bell  (Sir  Charles)  on  the  Hand; 
its  Mechanism  and  Vital  Endowments,  as 
eivindng  Design.  Preceded  by  an  Acoonnt 
of  the  Author's  Discoveries  in  the  Nervous 
System  by  A.  Shaw.  Numerous  Woodcuts. 


—  Klrh7  on  the 

and  Instmctsof  Animals. 

T.  Rymcr  Jones,    xoo  Woodcuts. 


History,  EbiMtSi 

als.    Wtth  Notes  by 


8  vols. 


—  BacUand's  Geology  and  Iflner* 
sOonr.  With  Additaous  by  Ptof.  Owen. 
Pr».  PhOlqis,  and  R.  Brown.  Memoir  of 
Bnddand.  Portrait,  a  vols.  isr.  Vol.1. 
Text.    VoL  II.  90  krge  plates  with  letter* 


BRIDOEWATER 

C9ntiM$$€€L 

— —  Chalmers  on  the  Adaptation  of 

External  Nature  to  the  Moru  and  Intel- 
lectual Constitution  of  Man.  With  Memoir 
by  Rev.  Dr.  Cumming.    Portrait. 

*—  Front's  Treatise  on  Chemlstryi 
Meteorology,  and  the  Function  of  Diges- 
tion, with  reKrence  to  Natural  Theol^y. 
Edit,  by  Dr.  J.  W.  Griffith,    a  Maps. 

—  BoceVs  Animal  and  Tegetable 
Physiology.  463  Woodcuts,  s  vols.  6/. 
eacL 

— -  Eldd  on  the  Adaptation  of  Ex- 
ternal Nature  to  the  Physical  Conditiou  of 
Man.    31.  6d. 


(Dr.  W.  B.)  Zoology* 

A  Systematic  View  of  the  Structure,  Ha- 


bits, Instincts,  and  Uses  of  the  principal 
Families  of  the  Animal  Kingdom,  and  of 
the  chief  Forms  of  Fossil  Remains.  Re- 
vised by  W.  S.  DaUas.  F.L.S.  Numerous 
Woodcuts,    a  vols.    or.  each. 

—  Heohanloal  Philosophy.  Astro- 
nomy, and  Hordogy.  A  Popular  Expo- 
sition.   i8x  Woodcuts. 
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BOHirS  LIBRARIES. 


CARPENTER'S  Worla^-CMtHmmtd, 

T0ffetabl0  Physlologr  aa^  ^7*" 

Xm^nrntif.  Botany.  A  complete  Introductum 
to  the  Knowledge  of  Planti.  Remed  by 
E.  Lwikester,  M.D.,  ftc.  Nvmerons 
Woodcuts.    61. 


-.  Animal  Fliyilology* 

tioo.    300  Woodcats.    6f . 


Revised  Edi- 


CHEVREUL  on  Colour.  Containing 
the  Principles  of  Hannony  and  Cootnst 
of  CdoDzs,  and  their  AppUcatioa  to  the 
Arts;  induding  Painting,  Deooration, 
Tapestries,  Carpets.  .Mosaics,  Glasing, 
Sduning,  Calico  Printing,  Lettaims 
Printing,  Map  Colonring,  Dreis,  J^d- 
scape  and  Flower  Gardening,  &c  Trans. 
hyC.  MarteL    Sereral  Plates. 

With  an  additional  series  of  16  Plates 

in  Colours,  71.  6*/. 

BRNEHOSER'S  HlfltorT  of  Maclo. 

Trans,  by  W.  Howitt.  With  an  Appendix 
of  the  most  remarkable  and  best  antbentt- 
cated  Stories  of  Apparitions,  Dreams, 
Second  Sisht,  Table-Toming.  and  Spint- 
Rapping,  &c.    s  toIs. 

HOOGPB  (Jabes)  Elamenta  of  BxpMi^ 
mental  and  Natural  Philosophy.  Being 
an  Easy  Introduction  to  the  Study  of 
Mechanics,  Pneumatics,  Hydrostatics, 
Hydraulics,  Acoustics,  Optia,  Calonc, 
J^fectridty,  Voltaism,  and  Magnetism. 
400  Wooacuts. 

HUMBOLDT'S  Ooamoa;  or.  Skotoli 

of  a  Physical  Description  of  the  univeise. 
Tians.  by  E.  C  Ott£,  B.  H.  Paul,  and 
W.  S.  Dallas,  F.L.S.  PortraiL  s  ^^ 
3r.  6d.  each,  eaccepting  vol.  t.,  st, 

PanonalNarratlTe  ofhlsTtaYOla 

in  America  during  the  years  Z799-X804. 
Trans.,  with  Notes,  by  T.  Reas.    3  vols. 

.— .  Vtows  of  Natiir« ;  or,  Contem- 
plations c£  the  Sublime  Phenomena  of 
Creation,  with  Sdentific  Illustrations. 
Trans,  by  E.  C  Ott£. 

HXTNT'B  (Robert)  Poetry  of  BMenoe : 

or,  Studies  of  the  Physical  Phenomena  of 
Nature.  By  Robert  Hunt.  Professor  at 
the  School  of  Mines. 

JOYCE'S    Solentlflo    Dlalocnee.    A 

Familiar  Introducticm  to  the  Arts  and 
Sciences.  For  Schools  and  Young  People. 
Numerous  Woodcuts. 

JUKES-BROWNE^B  Student*  ■  Hand- 
book of  Physical  GeoIaK7*  By  A.  J. 
fukes-Browne,  of  the  Geoloncal  Survey  of 
England.  With  numerous  Diagranis  and 
Illustrations,  6s. 


JUKES-BROWNE'S  Works.— O///. 

The  Student's    Handliook    of 

Historical  Geology.  By  A.  J.  lukes- 
Brown,  B.A,  F.G.S.,  of  the  Geol0|ncal 
Surrey  of  England  and  Wales,  wilh 
numerous  Diagrams  and  Illustrations.    6r. 

The   BoUdlnji   of  tbe   BrltUh 

Isknds.  A  Study  in  Geocraphical  £vo1n« 
tion.  By  A  J.  Jukes-Browne,  F.G.S. 
71.6^. 

KNXGH7S  rciiarlef}  Knowlodce  !■ 
Power.  A  ropular  Manual  of  PoBticBl 
Economy. 


Introduction  to  Aetrolocy- 

With  a  Grammar  of  Astrology  and  TaUcs 
for  calcuhitinff  Nativities,  by  Zadkid. 


MANTEUM   mr.)   Oeolocloal 

cursions  throu^  the  Isle  oT  Wight  and 
along  the  Dorset  Coast.  Numetoos  Wood- 
cuts and  GeoLc^gical  Map. 
PetriAaetlona  and  their  Teach- 
ings. Handbook  to  the  Otganic  Remains 
in  the  British  Museum.  Numerous  Wood- 
cuts.   6r. 

Wonders   of   Oeoloari    OTf 

Familiar  Ezposatiao  of  Geotogical  Fbi 
mena.  A  coloured  Geological  Map  of 
England,  Plates,  and  aoo  Woodcuts.  ■ 
vols.  js.  6d.  esch. 

SCHOUWm  Earth,  Plants,  andlbn. 
Pqpolar  Pictures  of  Nature.  And  K»> 
bdl's  Sketches  from  the  Mineral  KiagdoB. 
Trans,  by  A.  Henfirey,  F.R.S.  Coloared 
Map  of  we  Geography  of  Plants. 

SBHTH'S  (Pre)  Geology  and  Scrip- 
ture ;  or,  the  Relation  between  theSuipUucs 
and  Geological  Science.    With" '- 


STANLEY'S  Claaslfled  Synopsis  of 
the  Principal  Painters  of  the  Dittdi  and 
Flemish  Schoob.  including  an  Account  of 
some  of  the  early  German  Masters.  By 
George  Stanley. 

STAUNTON'S    Chess    Works.  — 5«» 

^£9  2Z. 


STOCKHABDT'S     Bxperimental 

Chemistry.  A  Handbook  for  the  Study 
of  the  sdenoe  by  sn^ile  Ezperisneola. 
EdiL  bj  C  W.  Heaton,  F.CS.  No- 
merous  Woodcuts. 

URE>S  (Dr.  A.)  Cotton  Mannflaotvro 
of  Great  Britain.  systematicaUj  investi- 
gated ;  with  an  Introductory  View  of  its 
Comparative  State  in  Foreign  Countries. 
Revised  by  P.  L.  Simmonds.  150  IlfaH- 
badont.    8  vols. 

-»-  Philosophy  of  Manuftiotprasi 
or  an  Szpositton  of  the  Scientific,  Moral, 
and  Commercial  Economy  of  the  FKCoiy 
System  of  Gteat  Britain.  Revised  by 
P.  L.  Simmonds.  Nnmeroos 
Boo  pages,    jm.  6d. 


REPERENCR  LIBRARY. 
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ECONOMICS  AND  FINANCE. 

eiLBABTV  Htstorji  FrfB0lpl6S|  and  Pr««tiM  of  Banlriiig.    Revised  to  1881  by 
A.  S.  Michte,  of  the  Rofil  Beak  ot  Scotland.    Portndt  of  GQbexc    1  vob.    zof. 

RICARDO  on  the  Prinolples  of  Political  EconomT  uid  Taxation.    Edited 
by  E.  C.  K.  Conner,  M.A.,  Lecturer,  University  College,  Liverpool.    $«. 

SMITH  (Adam).    Tho  Wealth  of  Nations.    An  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and 
Causes  of.    Edited  by  E.  Bclfort  Bax.    2  vols.    75. 


REFERENCE  LIBRARY. 

32  Vo/ttmis  at  Varims  Prita.    (8/.  3/.  per  set,) 


BLAIR'B     ChronOIOBioal    Tahles. 

Comprehending  the  ChionologT  and  His- 
tory of  the  World,  from  the  EaiUest  Times 
to  the  Russian  Treaty  of  Peace,  April  1856. 
By  J.  W.  Rosse.    800  pages,    zor. 

^—  Index  of  Datee.  Comprehending 
the  princinal  Factt  in  the  Chrooobgry  and 
History  of  the  World,  from  the  EaxBest  to 
the  Present,  alphabetically  arranged ;  being 
a  compete  Index  to  the  forgoing.  By 
J.  W.  Koese.    «  vols.  st.  each. 

BOmPB  Dietlonarj  of  Qnotatlona 

from  the  English  PdeU.  4th  and  cheaper 
Edition.    6s, 

BOinys  Handy-book  of  Bnlee  and 
Tables  for  Verifying  Dates  with  the  Chris- 
tian En.    4th  Ediuon.    sx. 

BUCHANAITB  Diotionary  of  Beienee 

and  Technical  Terms  vsed  m  Philosophy, 
Litemture,  Professions,  Commerce,  Arts, 
and  Trades.  By  W.  H.  Buchanan,  with 
Supplement.  Edited  by  Jas.  A.  Smith.  6m. 

CHROmCLES  OF  THE  TOBIB8.    A 

Select  Collection  of  Epiuphs,  with  Essav 
on  Epitai)hs  and  Observations  on  Sepul- 
chral Antsouides.  By  T.  J.  Pettigrew, 
F.R.S.,  F.S.A.    5f. 


CLARCB   ^njghl 
HefBMxy.   Kevised  by  J.  R.  Planch^. 


to 


Introdnotion 

iedb 
950  lUnstimtions. 

WiiA  tk4  lOmtitmHmt  e^hmrgd,  xsf. 

COmB,  Manwal  ot.—Sg*  Num/krtys. 

COOPER'S  BiOKraphieat  Dictionary. 
Containin|[  concise  notice*  of  upwards  of 
15,000  enunent  peisoos  of  all  ages  and 
countries,    a  vols.    51.  each. 

DATES,  mdex  o&— kSVf  BitUf 

DIOnONART  of  Obaolete  and  Pro- 
vincial English.  Cootaiaing  Words  frmn 
English  Writers  previous  to  the  xgth 
Century.  By  Thomas  Wright,  M.A.. 
F.S.A.,  &C.    s  vols.  5x.  each. 


EPIGRABIMATISTS  (The)b  ASaleo- 
tion  from  the  Epigrammatic  Literature  of 
Andent,  MedimJ,  and  Modem  Times. 
With  Introduction,  Notes,  Observations, 
lUustzatiomL  an  Appendix  on  Woria  con- 
nected with  Epigrammatic  Literature, 
by  Rev.  H.  Dodd, ll.A.    6m. 


.,  Handbook   ot.     Edited  by 
Henry  G.  Bohn.     Numerous 
St.    (See  also  page  21.) 


B    Onlde  to    Englieh 
Coins.    Revised  Edition,  by  C  P.  iTeary 
M.A.,  F.S.A.    With  an  Historical  Intro- 
duction.   6f. 

HUMPHREYS*    Coin    Colleeton' 

Manual.  An  Historical  Aocoont  of  the 
Pirogiem  of  Coinage  from  the  Earliest 
Time,  by  H.  N.  Humphreys.  140  IIlus- 
tratioos.    a  vols.  sr.  each. 

AOWNDES*  BibliogTapher'e  ^*»«"^^ 

of  English  Literature.  Containing  an  Ac- 
count of  Rare  and  Curious  Books  pub- 
lished in  or  relating  to  Great  Britain  and 
Irdand,  from  thelnvention  of  Printing, 
with  Biographical  Notices  and  Prices, 
by  W.  T.  Lowndes.  Revised  Edition  by 
H.  G.  Hohn.  6  vols,  cloth,  5r.  each,  or  w 
4  vols.,  half  morocco,  a/,  sf. 

BIEDICINE,  Handbook  of  DomeetiOf 

Popularly  Arranged.  By  Dr.  H.  Davies. 
700  pages.    5«. 


VOTED     NAMES     OF     FICTION. 

Dictionary  of.  Including  also  Familiar 
Pseudonyms,  Surnames  bestowed  on  Emi- 
nent Men,  &c.  ByW.A.Wheeler,M.A.  $«• 

POLITICAL     CTCLOP.CDIA.      A 

Dictionary  of  Political,  Constitutional, 
Statistical,  and  Forensic  Knowledge ; 
forming  a  Work  of  Reference  on  subjecu 
of  CiviTAdmioistration,  Political  Ecooomy| 
Finance,  Commerce,  Laws,  and  Social 
Relations.    4  vob.  jf .  6d.  each. 
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SOHN'S  LIBRARIES. 


PROVERBS,  Handbook  of.  Con- 
tunmg  an  entire  Rcnnbllcation  of  Ra^i 
CeDection,  whh  Additions  firom  Foreign 
Languiges  nnd  Seyings«  ScntcnceSi 
Maxuns,  and  Phzases.    st. 

— —  A  Folyclot  of  Foraigii.  Com- 
prising Frenoi,  Italian,  German,  Dutch, 
Sphniih,  Portugnese,  and  Danish.  WvOx 
Knglish  IVanslations.    ss. 


I 


STVOimCS  and  AMTONTBIS;  or, 

KJndxwi  Words  and  their  Opmatea,  Col- 
lected and  Contrasted  by  Yea.  C  J. 
Smith,  If  .A.    ss. 

WRIGHT  (Tb.)— tS'«r  DkHmmry, 


NOVELISTS'   LIBRARY. 

13  ybhtmes  at  31.  6d.  each,  excepting  those  marked  otherwise,   (a/.  &.  6d,pir  set.) 


BJORNSOITS  Ame  and  tlio  Fisher 

Lassie.    Translated  from  the  Norse  with 
an  Introduction  by  W.  H.  Low,  M.A. 

BURNET'S  Evelina;  or,  a  Young 
Lady's  Entrance  into  the  World.  By  F. 
Bumey  (Mme.  D'Arblay).  With  Intro- 
duction and  Notes  by  A.  R.  EUis,  Author 
of '  Sylrestra,'  &c. 


—    Ceoilla.     With 
Notes  by  A.  R.  Ellis. 


Introduction    and 

STOlS. 


DE  STAMl.  Corinna  or  Italy. 
By  Madame  de  StaCl.  Translated  by 
Emily  Baldwin  and  Paulina  Driver. 


EBERS*  Egyptian  PrlnceM. 

by  Emma  Buchheim. 


Trans. 


FIELDINCP8  JoMpb  Andrews  and 
his  Friend  Mr.  Abraham  Adams.  Widi 
Roscoe's  Biography.    Cndkskmmk's  lihU' 


— —  A**^^^*r-     Roscoe's  Edidoo,  revised. 
CrmksJkmmJI^s  /Umstrmtipiu.    51. 

—  Hlatorx  of  Tom  Joneei  a  Fcrand- 

ling.     Roscoe's   Edition.     CruikthnrnkTe 
Ilutstrmtient,    %  vols. 

GR08SFS   Maroo    YlflOontL     T^ans. 
by  A.  F.  D. 

MANZONL    The  Betrothed : 
a    IVanalatioo   of   *I    Promesai 
Numerous  Woodcuts,    i  toL    s*^ 

STOWE  (Mri.  H.  B.)  Unela 
Cabin ;  or,  Life  among  the  Lowly. 
page  Illustratioos. 


BfoU- 


ARTISTS'   LIBRARY. 

9  Volumes  at  Various  Prices.    {2L  &.  6d,  per  set.) 


BELLJBbr  Charlei).  The  Anatomy 
and  iniitosophy  of  Expression,  as  Con- 
nected with  the  Fine  Artak  51.  Illustrated. 

DKMMTN.     History  of  Arms  and 

Armour  from  the  Eaiiiest  Period.  Br 
Auguste  Demmin.  Trans,  by  C.  U. 
Black,  M.A.,  Assistant  Keeper,  S.  K. 
Museum.    1900  Illustrations.    7s,  6d, 

FAIRHOLT'S  Coetnme  in  England. 
Third  Edition.  Enlarged  and  Rensed  by 
the  Hon.  H.  A.  Dilbn,  F.S.A.  With 
more  than  700  Engravings,  a  vols,  is, 
each. 
Vol.  I.  History.    Vol  II.  Glossary. 


Leotm-ee  on  Sonlptnre. 

With  Three  Addresses  to  the  R.A.  b^  Sir 
R.  Westmacott,  R.A.  and  Memmr  of 
Flaxman.    Portrait  ana  53  Plates.    61. 


HEATON'S    ConoiM   History    of 

Painting.      New    Edition,    revised    by 
W.  Cosmo  Monkhouse.    51. 


ON   PAIMTIIIG  br  the 

Royal  Academicians,  Barry,  Opte.  Fmefi. 
Whh  Introductory  Essay  and  Notes  by 
R.  Womum.    Pbrtnit  of  FusdL    sx. 


LEONARDO   DA  VINCFS 

on  Painting.  Thuis.  by  J.  F.  RuramLILA. 
With  a  Lira  and  an  Aoconnt  otnis  Wocfe 
by  J.  W.  Brown.  Numerous  Plates.  5*. 

PLANCHi'S   History   of  BrltUb 

Costume,  fiom  the  Earliest  Time  Co  the 
loth  Century.     By  J.  R.  PUndb^. 
Illustntions.    st. 
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LIBRARY    OF    SPORTS    AND    GAMES. 

14  Volumts  ai  3 J.  6</.  and  5^.  each.    (2I,  i8j.  fer  set,) 


BOHITS    Handbooks    of    Athletlo 

Sports.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  In 
8  vols.    31.  6d.  each. 

Vol  I.— Cricket,  by  Hon.  and  Rev.  E. 
Lyttdton;  Lawn  Tennis,  by  H.  W.  W. 
Wilberforce ;  Tennis,  Rackets,  ViA.  Fives, 
by  Julian  Marshall,  Major  Spens,  and  J.  A. 
Tait ;  Golf,  by  W.  T.  LinskiU ;  Hockey, 
by  F.  S.  Cresweil. 

Vol.  II.— Rowing  and  Sculling,  by  W. 
B.  Woodgate ;  SaUing,  by  E.  F.  Knight ; 
Swimming,  by  M.  and  J.  R.  Cobbett. 

VoL  III.— Boxing,  by  R.  G.  AUanson- 
Wian ;  Single  Stick  and  Sword  Exercise, 
by  R.  G.  Allanson-Winn  and  C.  Phillipps- 
Wolley ;  Wrestling,  by  Walter  Armstrong ; 
Feodsgi  by  H.  A.  Colmore  Dunn. 

Vol.  IV.— Rugby  Football,  by  Harry 
Vassal! ;  Association  Football,  by  C.  W. 
Alcock :  Baseball,  by  Newton  Crane ; 
Rounders,  Field  Ball,  Bowls,  Quoits,  Curl* 
ing,  Skittles,  &c.,  by  J.  M.  Walker,  M.A., 
and  C.  C.  Mott. 

Vol.  v.— Cycling  and  Athletics,  by  H.  H. 
Griffin ;  Skating,  by  Douglas  Adams. 

Vol.  VI.— Practical  Horsemanship,  in- 
cluding Riding  for  Ladies.  By  W.  A. 
Kerr,  V.C. 

Vol.  VIL— Driving,  and  Stable  Manage- 
ment.   By  W.  A.  Kerr,  V.C.  \Preparing. 

VoLVIII.— Gymnastics,  by  A,  F.  Jenkin; 
Clubs  and  Dumb-bells,  by  G.  T.  B.  Cobbett 
and  A.  F.  Jenkin.  [/»  tkt  Press. 

BOHITS  Handbooks  of  Qames.    New 

Edition,  entirely  rewritten.  3  volumes. 
3T.  6</.  each. 

Vol.  I.  Table  Gambs. 

Contents :— Billiards,  with  Pool,  Pyra- 
mids, and  Snooker,  by  Major-Gen.  A.  W. 
Drayson,  F.R.A.S.,  with  a  preface  by 
W.  J.  Peall— Bagatelle,  by  «  Berkeley  '— 


Chess,  by  R.  F.  Green— Draughts,  Back- 
gammon, Dominoes,  Solitaire,  Reversi,. 
Go  Bang,  Rouge  et  noir.  Roulette,  £.0.» 
Hazard,  Faro,  by  '  Berkeley.' 

VoL  II.  Card  Games. 

Contents :— Whist,  by  Dr.  William  Pole, 
F.R.S.,  Author  of  'The  Philosophy  of 
Whist,  &c.'— Sdo  Whist,  by  R.  F.  Green  ; 
Piquet,  Ecart^,  Euchre,  B^que,  auad 
Cribbage,  by  '  Berkeley ; '  Poker,  Loo» 
Vingt-et-un,  Napoleon,  Newmarket,  Rouge 
et  Noir,  Pope  Joan,  Speculation,  &c.  &c., 
by  Baxter- Wray. 

CHB88  CONQBESS  of  1802.  A  col- 
lection  of  the  games  played.  Edited  by 
J.  LSwenthal.    New  edition,  5«. 

MORFHT'8  Gamas  of  Cli«W|  being 

the  Matches  and  best  Games  played  by  the 
American  Champion,  with  explanatory  and 
•nalytkal  Notes  by  J.  LOwenthal.  Witli 
abort  Memoir  and  Portrait  of  Morphy.   y . 


STAUNTOZTS  CliMS-FUyor's  HftBd- 

boolc  A  Popular  and  Scientific  Intro- 
doctioo  to  the  Game,  with  nomeroos  IXa* 
grams.    51. 

-—  Chaos  Praxis.  A  Supplement  to  the 
Chess-player's  Handbook.  Containing  the 
most  important  modem  Improvements  in 
the  Openings ;  Code  of  Chess  Laws  ;  and 
a  Selection  of  Morphy's  Games.  Annotated. 
636  pages.    Diagrams.    5^ . 

Oheaa-PIayer'a    CompanlOB. 

Comprisiiv  a  Treatise  on  Odds,  Collectioo 
of  Match  Games,  indoding  the  French 
Match  with  M.  St.  Amant,  and  a  Selectioa 
of  Original  Problems.  Diagrams  and  Co- 
loured Frontispiece,    jr. 

•»—  CboM    Tonmamoiit    of    18M. 

A  Collection  of  Games  played  at  this  cele- 
brated assemblage.  With  Introdnction 
and  Notes.    Numerous  Diagrams.    5J. 
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BOHN'S  CHEAP  SERIES. 


Price  IX.  each. 


A  Series  of  Complete  Stories  or  Essays^  mostly  reprinted  from   Vols, 
BohiCs  Libraries^  and  neatly  hound  in  stiff  paper  cover,  with 
cut  edges,  suitable  for  Railway  Readings 


ASCBAM  (RoRor). 
By  Professor  Mayor. 


8chol«mMiter. 


CARPEKTER  (Dr.  W.  B.).  Phytl- 
ology  of  Temperance  and  Total  Abstinence. 

EMERSON.  Ensland  and  English 
Characteristics.  Lectures  on  the  Race, 
Ability,  Manners,  Truth,  Character, 
Wealth,  Rtligioa.  ftc  ftc. 

— -  Natnre :  An  Essay.  To  which  are 
added  Orations,  Lectures,  and  Addresses. 

RepretentatlT*  Men :  Seren  Lec- 
tures on  Plato,  Swedbuborg,  Mon* 
TAicNB,  Shakbspsarb,  Napolson,  and 
Goethe. 

— —  Twentj  Essayi  onTarlotui  Sub* 
jects. 

The  Condnot  of  UAb. 

FRANKLIN  (Benjamin).  Autobio- 
graphy.   Edited  by  J.  Sparks. 

HAWTHORNE  (Nathaniel).  Twioe- 
told  Tales.    Two  Vols. 

—  Snow  Image,  and  Other  Tales. 

— -  Scarlet  laetter. 

Houee  with  the  Seven  Gablee. 

Transfbrmation ;  or  the   Marble 


Fawn.    Two  Puu. 


HAZUTT  (W.).    Table-talk:  Essays 

on  Men  and  Manners.    Three  Parts. 

Plain  Speaker :  Opinions  on  Books, 

Men,  and  Things.    Three  Parts. 

^—  Lectures  on  the  English  Comic 
Writers. 

-^-  Lectures  on  the  English  Poets. 

— -  Lectures  on  the  Characters  of 

Shakespeare's  Plays. 

—  Lectures  on  the  Literature  of 

the  Age  of  Elizabeth,  chiefly  Dramatic. 


mVINa    (WaShlngtoii).     Liwes  < 

Successors  of  Mohammed. 

Ufb  of  Goldnnith. 

Sketch-book. 

Tales  of  a  TraTcUer. 

Tour  on  the  Prairies. 

Conquests    of    Granada 

Spain.    Two  Parts. 

Ufb  and  Toyages  of  Columi 

TwoParU. 

Companions  of  Colunibns:  Thi 

Voyages  and  Discoreries. 

— ^  Adventures  of  Captain  Bonn* 

Ytlle  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the 
West. 

Knickerbosker's  History  of  Ne^ 

York,  from  the  beginning  of  the  World 
the  End  of  the  Dutch  Dynasty. 

— -  Tales  of  the  Alhambra. 

—^  Conquest  of  Florida  under  H< 
nando  de  Soto. 

Abbotsford  *  Newstead  Abbe] 

Salmagundi ;  or,  The  Whim- 

and  Opinions  of  Laumcelot  Lancstafi 
Esq. 

Braoebridge  Hall;  or.  The  Hi 

mourists. 

^  Astoria ;  or.  Anecdotes  of  an  EnterJ 

prise  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

^—  Wolftort's  Roost|  and  other  Talcs. 

LAMB  (Charles).    Essays  of  Eli«, 
WithaPortraiL 

—  Last  Essays  of  Elia. 

—  Eliana.    With  Memoir. 

HARRTAT  (Captainl.  Pirate  and! 
the  Three  Cutters.  With  a  Memoir  of] 
the  Author. 


Bohn's  Select  Library  of  Standard  Works. 

Price  IS,  in  paper  covers,  and  is,  6d,  in  cloth. 

1.  Bacon's  Essays.    With  Introduction  and  Notes. 

2.  Lessing'S  Laokoon.    Beasley's  Translation,  revised,  with  Intro- 

duction, Notes,  &c.,  by  Edward  Bell,  M»A.    With  Frontispiece. 

3.  Dante's  Inferno.    Translated,  with  Notes,  by  Rev.  H.  F.  Gary. 

4.  Goethe's  Faust.    Part  I.    Translated,  with  Introduction,  by 

Anna  Swanwick. 

5.  Goethe's  Boyhood.    Being   Part    I.    of  the   Autobiography. 

Translated  by  J.  Oxenford. 

6.  Schiller's  Mary  Stuart  and  The  Maid  of  Orleans.  Trans- 

lated by  J.  Mdlish  and  Anna  Swanwick. 

7.  The  Queen's  English.    By  the  late  Dean  Alford. 

8.  Life  and  Labours  of  the  late  Thomas  Brassey.     By  Sir 

A.  Helps,  K.C.B. 

9.  Plato's  Dialogues:  The  Apology — Crito — Phaedo— Protagoras. 

With  Introductions. 

10.  MoLliRE's  Plays:  The  Miser— Tartuffe— The  Shopkeeper  turned 

Gentleman.    Translated  by  C.  H.  Walt,  M.A.    With  brief  Memoir. 

11.  Goethe's  Reineke  Fox,  in  English  Hexameters.    By  A.  Rogers. 

12.  Oliver  Goldsmith's  Plays. 

13.  Lessing's  Plays  :  Nathan  the  Wise— Minna  von  Bamhelm. 

14.  Plautus's  Comedies:  Trinummus  —  Menaechmi  —  Aulularia — 

Captivi. 

15.  Waterloo  Days.    By  C.  A.  Eaton.    With  Preface  and  Notes  by 

Edward  Bell. 

16.  Demosthenes— On   the   Crown.     Translated   by    C.    Rann 

Kennedy. 

17.  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield. 

18.  Oliver  Cromwell.    By  Dr.  Reinhold  Pauli. 

19.  The  Perfect  Life.    By  Dr.  Channing.    Edited  by  his  nephew, 

Rer.  W.  H.  Channing. 

20.  Ladies  in  Parliament,  Horace  at  Athens,  and  other  pieces, 

by  Sir  George  Otto  Trevelyan,  Bart. 

21.  Defoe's  The  Plague  in  London. 

22.  Irving's  Life  of  Mahomet. 

23.  Horace's  Odes,  by  various  hands.  [Out  of  Print, 

24.  Burke's  Essay  on  *The  Sublime  and  Beautiful.'     With 

Short  Memoir. 

25.  Hauff's  Caravan. 

26.  Sheridan's  Plays. 

27.  Dante's  Purgatorio.    Translated  by  Gary. 

28.  Harvey's  Treatise  on  the  Circulation  of  the  Blood 

29.  Cicero's  Friendship  and  Old  Age. 

30.  Dante's  Paradiso.    Translated  by  Gary. 

31.  Chronicle  of  Henry  VIII.    Translated  by  Major  M.  A.  S. 

Hume. 


WEBSTER'S   INTERNATIONAL  DICTIONARY. 


An  entirely  Ne'M  Edition  of  Webster* s  Dictionary^  tJiorouj^hly 
Revised,  considerably  Enlarged,  and  reset  in  New  Type  from 
beginning  to  end. 

Demy  4/t?.  2i\%  pages,  3500  illustrations. 

Prices:  Cloth,  £1  zzs.  6d.;  half-calf,  £2  28.;  half-russia,  £2  58.; 
calf,  £2  88.     Also  in  2  vols,  cloth,  £z  Z4s. 

In  addition  to  the  Dictionary  of  Words,  with  their  pronunciation,  ety- 
mology, alternative  spellings,  and  various  meanings,  illustrated  by  quotations 
and  numerous  woodcuts,  there  are  several  valuable  appendices,  comprising  a 
Pronouncing  Gazetteer  of  the  World ;  Vocabularies  of  Scripture,  Cireek,  Latin, 
and  English  Proper  Names  ;  a  Dictionary  of  the  noted  Names  of  Fiction ;  a 
Brief  History  of  the  English  language  ;  a  Dictionary  of  Foreign  Quotations, 
Words,  Phrases,  Proverbs,  &c.  ;  a  Biographical  Dictionary  with  10,000 
Names,  &c. 

This  last  revision,  comprising  and  superseding  the  issues  of  1847,  1S64, 
and  1880,  is  by  far  the  most  complete  that  the  Work  has  undergone  during 
the  sixty-two  years  that  it  has  been  before  the  public.  Every  page  has  been 
treated  as  if  the  book  were  now  published  for  the  first  time. 


SOME  PRESS  OPINIONS  ON  THE  NEW  EDITION. 

*  We  believe  that,  all  things  considered,  this  will  be  found  to  be  the  best 
existing  English  dictionary  in  one  volume.  We  do  not  know  of  any  work 
similar  in  size  and  price  which  can  approach  it  in  completeness  of  vocabular)% 
variety  of  information,  and  general  usefulness.* — Guaraian. 

*  The  most  comprehensive  and  the  most  useful  of  its  kind.' — National 
Observer, 

'A    magnificent    edition    of   Webster's    immortal    Dictionary.*  —  Dai/j^  I 

l^cUgraph.  ' 

'  A  thoroughly  practical  and  useful  dictionary.* — Stamlard, 
*A  special  feature  of  the  present  lx)ok  is  the  lavish  use  of  enr^vings, 
which  at  once  illustrate  the  verbal  explanations  of  technical  and  scientific 
terms,  and  permit  them  to  remain  readably  brief.     It  may  be  enough  to  refer 
to  the  article  on  '*  Cross."    By  the  use  of  the  little  numbered  diagram^  we  are 
snared  what  would  have  become  a  treatise,  and  not  a  very  clear  one.  .  .  . 
recommend  the  new  Webster  to  every  man  of  business,  every  father  of  a 
'7,  every  teacher,  and  almost  every  student — to  everybody,  in  fact,  who  is 
to  be  posed  at  an  unfamiliar  or  half-understoocl  w^ord  or  phrase.' — 
mes^s  Gazette,  , 


Prospectuses,  with  Specimen  Pages,  on  application. 


London :  GEORGE  BELL  &  SONS,  York  Street,  Covent  Ganlen. 
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